 the ancient Israelites. 
The validity of this method, and the extent to which it can be 
pressed, have been a subject of some controversy. 

From about the 1940s onward the seemingly assured 
dominance of comparative-historical study has begun to be 
challenged by the newer methods of descriptive linguistics, 
interested not only in the historical development of items but 
in the description of systems, and based on the study of liv- 
ing and spoken languages. Some of the workers who devel- 
oped these newer linguistics were also in part Hebraists, such 
as Edward *Sapir, Zellig Sabbetai *Harris and Noam *Chom- 
sky. The approach of descriptive linguistics found a ready ap- 
plication in the study of spoken Israeli Hebrew, as in Hayyim 
Rosen’s Ha-Ivrit Shellanu and A Textbook of Israeli Hebrew. The 
interest in phonetics, which is part of the new descriptive ap- 
proach, has had importance also for the historical linguistics 
of Hebrew, for it has been applied with profit to the detailed 
study of the speech habits of special Jewish communities such 
as the Yemenites, and this study influences in turn the under- 
standing of the history of pronunciation and the systems of 
vocalization in ancient times, as has been shown by Shelomo 
Morag. It may be expected that the methods of descriptive lin- 
guistics will in the course of time exercise a wider influence 


on the study of Hebrew. 
[James Barr] 
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Ibragima (Isaaka) Ibn Barina, Heb. pt. (1890), Rus. pt. (1893); idem, 
“Tz ‘Knigi becgi i upominaniya’ (Kitab Al-Mukhddara va'l-Muzdkara) 
Moiceya Ibn Ezri; in: Vostochniya Zametki (1895), 191-220; idem, ed. 
of the first four chapters of Moses ibn Ezra’s Kitab al-Muhddara wa-al- 
Mudhakara (1895); P. Kokowtzow, in: Bulletin de [Académie Impériale 
des Sciences de St. Petersbourg (1911), 1219-36; idem, Noviye materiali 
dlya kharakteristiki Yehudi Khayudja, Samuila Nagida i nekotorikh 
drugikh predstaviteley eyreiskoy filologicheskoy nauki v-x, xi i xii vieki, 
Heb. pt. and Russ. pt. (1916); Azar (= A.S. Rabinovitz), Nizzanei ha- 
Dikduk ha-Ivri (1927). For additional bibliography, see “Authors and 
Their Works” above and the Bibliography in *Hebrew Language. 


LINOWITZ, SOL MYRON (1913-2005), U.S. ambassador, 
lawyer, and business executive. Linowitz, who was born in 
Trenton, New Jersey, graduated from Cornell University Law 
School in 1938. He had a private law practice in New York 
and served as assistant general counsel to the Office of Price 
Administration (1942). From 1944 to 1946 he served in the 
US. Navy. After the war, Linowitz resumed his legal practice 
and began an association with Xerox Corporation. Linowitz 
eventually was appointed board chairman and head of Xerox 
International, Inc. Throughout his association with Xerox, 
he consistently tried to establish the image of the company as 
one dedicated to public service as well as profits. He served as 
chairman of the State Department’s Advisory Committee on 
International Organizations, was a member of the Business 
Advisory Committee to the federal poverty program, and co- 
founded (with David Rockefeller) the International Executive 
Service Corps (1ESC), a volunteer program that sends Ameri- 
can executives to provide managerial and technical expertise 
to developing countries. Linowitz helped to establish Roch- 
ester’s anti-poverty agency after the 1964 riots by blacks there. 
President Johnson appointed Linowitz the U.S. representative 
to the Organization of American States (oAs) and the Inter- 
American Committee of the Alliance for Progress (1966-69). 
Linowitz also served as a trustee of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. In 1977 he helped negotiate the transfer of the Panama 
Canal to Panama. Following the 1978 Camp David accords, 
he served as President Jimmy Carter’s ambassador-at-large 
for Middle East peace negotiations (1979-81). In 1998, he was 
awarded the Presidential Medal of Freedom by President Bill 
Clinton. During his career, Linowitz also served as a director 
of Time Inc., Pan Am, and the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York; and was a partner and senior counsel with the in- 
ternational law firm of Coudert Brothers. Linowitz wrote The 
Making of a Public Man, A Memoir (1985) and The Betrayed 
Profession: Lawyering in the 20" Century (1994). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 
LINZ, capital of Upper Austria. Jewish moneylenders are re- 


corded in Linz in 1304; a Jewish settlement in the growing 
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market town is probably a century older. In 1335 a synagogue 
is mentioned; two Jews were baptized a year earlier. Jews were 
accused of desecrating the *Host in 1338. Although the com- 
munity was not harmed during the *Black Death persecutions 
of 1348, a local persecution occurred in 1371. In 1396 Duke 
Albert 1v permitted Jews to conduct only fiscal transactions 
with the burghers; the decree was renewed in 1412. The Jews 
were expelled from Linz in 1421, and in 1426 the synagogue 
was turned into a church. Jews were permitted to attend the 
biannual markets in the town in 1494, and Jewish horse deal- 
ers and feather and wool merchants, mainly from Moravia, 
continued to trade at the fairs until their entry was forbidden 
at the end of the 17‘ century. Only in 1783 were the markets 
officially declared open and in 1824 the Jews opened their own 
prayer room. A cemetery was consecrated in 1863, when the 
modern community was established. In 1869 there were 391 
Jews (1.3% of the total population) and 533 in 1880. A new syn- 
agogue was opened in 1877 by Rabbi Adolf Kurrein (1876-82), 
publicist and author. His son, Rabbi Viktor Kurrein (1923-38), 
wrote the history of the community. 

In 1923 there were 1,238 Jews in Linz, 671 in 1934 (0.6%), 
and in 1938, before the Anschluss, 650. On Nov. 10, 1938, the 
synagogue was burned down by the ss; the 65 remaining 
Jews were arrested and ordered to leave within three days for 
Vienna. The Nazis claimed that the Jews must leave the town 
because it was the capital of the province of Hitler’s birth. 
Jewish shops were not looted because they had already been 
“Aryanized.’ Shortly after the end of the war, 2,400 Jewish ref- 
ugees were housed in the nearby Bindermichen camp. A new 
community was reorganized, which numbered 238 in 1949 
and 145 in 1961. In October 1957, an antisemitic demonstra- 
tion was sparked off by a performance of The Diary of Anne 
Frank. Protests against a ban on shehitah were lodged in 1958. 
A new synagogue was consecrated in 1968. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift anlaesslich der Einweihung des 
neu erbauten Bethauses in Linz (1968); V. Kurrein, Die Juden in Linz 
(1927); idem, in: Menorah (1927), 309-44; idem, in: JGGJ¢, 2 (1930), 
497-500; 4 (1932), 481-4; idem, in: Juedisches Archiv, 1:5—-6 (1928), 3-7; 
Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 490-1; L. Moses, Die Juden in Niederoesterreich 
(1935), 185-6, no. 274, 279; H.H. Rosenkranz, Reichskristallnacht - 9 
November 1938 in Oesterreich (1968), 51; PK Germanyah. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


LION. Called in the Talmud “the king of the beasts” (Hag. 
13b), the lion has many Hebrew names: (7778 (aryeh) or "18 
(ari), and x2? (lavi) fem. my? (leviah), both of which are 
used for the lion in general, 1°D3 (kefir), usually a young lion, 
w? (layish), mostly poetical, and according to some, “an old 
lion,” 9 (shahal), general name for the lion in poetry, though 
like ynW (shahaz) perhaps the intention is any fierce animal, 
and 138 (gur) almost always meaning “a lion’s whelp.” The first 
five are all mentioned together by Eliphaz the Temanite (Job 
4:10-11), on which Rashi comments that ari is the large lion, 
shahal the medium-sized one, and kefir the small lion, while 
the first six are cited in Sanhedrin 95a. (Note, however, that 
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Rashi in commenting on Ezekiel 19:5 says categorically that all 
references to kefir in the Bible refer to a grown mighty lion.) 
Similarly, Kimhi breaks the different terms for lion into cat- 
egories of size in his comment to Judges 14:5. More likely, 
though, the different terms with the exception of gur, “cub” 
(Nah. 2:13) are synonyms employed by the biblical poets. In 
fact, lavi (= Akkadian labu), shahal, and layish (= Akkadian 
nésu; l/n interchange) are attested only in poetry. In the Bible 
there are more than 150 references to the lion, many of them 
descriptive, metaphoric, and allegorical. To the lion were com- 
pared the tribes of Judah (Gen. 49:9) and Dan (Deut. 33:22); 
Balaam said of the Israelites: “Behold a people that riseth up 
as a lioness (Javi), and as a lion (ari) doth he lift himself up” 
(Num. 23:24); the mother of the kings of Judah was compared 
to a lioness and her sons to lion (gureha) cubs (Ezek. 19:2-3). 
David, of whom it was said that his “heart is as the heart of a 
lion” (11 Sam. 17:10), declared in his lament over Saul and Jon- 
athan that “they were swifter than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions” (ibid. 1:23). This combination of the lion, the king 
of the beasts, and the *eagle, the king of the birds (the biblical 
reference is to the *vulture), is very common in later Jewish 
art, particularly on the Holy Ark, and occurs in Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion of the lion, the ox, the eagle, and the cherub (Ezek. 1:10; 
10:14). In Solomon’s Temple there were carvings of “lions, 
oxen, and cherubim” (1 Kings 7:29), while a lion with eagle’s 
wings symbolized in the Book of Daniel (7:4) the kingdom of 
Babylonia. The lion is mentioned several times together with 
the bear as the most powerful beasts of prey (Lam. 3:10; Prov. 
28:15; 1 Sam. 17:34; et al.). When a lion attacks its prey there is 
no escape from it, being mentioned in many parables, as when 
Amos (3:12) declares that a shepherd can rescue out of its jaws 
no more than “two legs, or a piece of an ear.” Nor is a lion in the 
least frightened even when shepherds gather to chase it away 
(Isa. 31:4). An encounter between a man and a lion is usually 
fatal to the former (1 Kings 13:24; 20:36), lions having killed 
new settlers in the cities of Samaria (11 Kings 17:25), and hav- 
ing claimed victims, according to Jeremiah (5:6), in the land of 
Judah. Only in exceptional instances was a lion slain in such a 
clash, as when encountering a man of great personal courage 
such as Samson (Judg. 14:6), David (1 Sam. 17:34), and Bena- 
iah the son of Jehoiada (11 Sam. 23:20). Among the Samaria 
ivories of the ninth century B.c.£. are two representations of 
lions (image in IDB 3, 137). From the eighth century is a seal 
inscribed, “property of Shema, servant of Jeroboam,” with an 
engraving of a lion (Ahituv, 206). 

From the Bible it is clear that lions did not permanently 
inhabit populated areas; their haunts were the mountains of 
Lebanon (Song 4:8), Bashan (Deut. 33:22), the thickets of the 
Jordan (Jer. 49:19), and the desert regions of the Negev (Isa. 
30:6). From there they invaded populated areas, penetrating 
deeply and regularly, in particular at times of drought when 
wild animals, their usual prey, had decreased in number. Lions 
also multiplied when the country lay destroyed and derelict. In 
the neighborhood of Erez Israel long- and short-maned lions 
were to be found. There are evidences that there were lions in 
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the country in mishnaic and talmudic and even in crusader 
times (in the Negev). The last lions in the Middle East were 
destroyed in the 19" century. 


[Jehuda Feliks / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In Folklore and Art 

The lion figures prominently in folklore as a result of two 
main references to it in the Bible: the appellation of Judah 
as “a lion’s whelp” (Gen. 49:9; Dan is also so called in Deut. 
33:22, but the lion is always associated with Judah) and as one 
of the figures in the divine chariot of Ezekiel (Ezek. 1:10). A 
secondary motif is connected with the statement of Judah b. 
Tema (Avot 5:20) “Be as strong as a leopard, light as an eagle, 
fleet as a hart, and brave as a lion to perform the will of thy 
Father who is in heaven” 

Based on the image of the Lion of Judah in Genesis, the 
name Aryeh (“lion”) became a common Jewish personal name 
mostly in all combinations with Judah and with Leib (Loeb), 
its German or Yiddish translation, thus giving the composite 
names Judah Aryeh, Judah Leib, and Aryeh Leib. The Judah 
mentioned in the verse, however, is associated not only with 
the son of Jacob of that name, but with the tribe, and particu- 
larly with the House of David (cf. Rashi ad loc.), and as a re- 
sult the Lion of Judah became one of the most common of 
Jewish symbols. It is also one of the appellatives of the king of 
Ethiopia, who according to Ethiopian tradition is descended 
from Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. The rampant Lion 
of Judah is a favorite embellishment of the synagogue ark, 
the mantle covering the scroll of the Torah, etc. The Lion of 
the Divine Chariot is one of the four figures of Ezekiel’s mer- 
kavah (divine chariot) which consisted of a human being, a 
lion, an ox, and an eagle. Different opinions are expressed in 
the Talmud as to the permissibility of reproducing these fig- 
ures, but the general consensus is that the only reproductions 
wholly forbidden are either the four together or the complete 
human form (see *Art). On the other hand, almost complete 
freedom was accorded in the reproduction of the lion, possi- 
bly both because of its national association as described above 
and because of the figures of lions upon the laver in Solomon's 
Temple (1 Kings 7:29) and especially in the steps leading to his 
throne and on its sides (ibid. 10:20). 

*Jacob b. Asher opens his Tur Orah Hayyim with the 
above-quoted passage of Judah b. Tema, and the four animals 
mentioned in it have often been made the subject of paintings. 
The word lion is often employed figuratively in a laudatory 
sense, mostly referring to an outstanding scholar. Thus Joshua 
b. Hananiah refused to controvert the ruling of Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus after the latter’s death because “one does not answer a 
lion after its death” (Git. 83a). Hiyya is called “the lion of the 
brotherhood” (Shab. 111a); a scholar, the son of a scholar, is 
called “a lion, son of a lion,” while one of no such distinguished 
parentage is called “the lion the son of a jackal” (Bm 84b); and 
Simeon b. Lakish expressed his admiration for the learning 
of Kahana, who had come to Erez Israel from Babylon, in the 
words “a lion has come up from Babylon” (Bx 1174). In one 
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instance, however, it is used in a pejorative sense. Proselytes 
to Judaism who convert for selfish personal motives are called, 
in contradistinction to gerei zedek, righteous proselytes, “the 
converts of lions” (e.g., Kid. 75b), the allusion being to the Sa- 
maritans who adopted the worship of yHwH only because of 
their fear of lions (11 Kings 17:25-28). 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 68-70, no. 114; Y. Aharoni, 
Zikhronot Zoolog Ivri, 2 (1946), 222; ES. Bodenheimer, Animal and 
Man in Bible Lands (1960), passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Mc- 


Cullough and F. Bodenheimer, in: 1B 3, 136-37; S. Ahituv, Handbook 
of Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions (1992). 


LION, LEON M. (1879-1947), British actor-manager. Born 
in London, Lion was well known particularly for his produc- 
tions of Galsworthy. He acted in many West End plays and 
went into management in 1918. Four years later he launched a 
Galsworthy series, starting with Justice and including Loyalties, 
plays which he frequently revived and in which he acted. He 
presented two Galsworthy plays in Paris, 1928, and between 
1918 and 1939 staged 70 productions. He was author or part- 
author of 20 plays, and also appeared in a number of British 
films during the 1930s. 


LION OF WRATH (Heb. 7173 1799, kefir he-Haron), charac- 
ter mentioned in the Nahum and Hosea commentaries from 
Qumran Cave 4 (4QpNahum). In the comment on Nahum 
2:12 ff., where Nineveh is described as “the den of the lions... 
the feeding-place of the young lions (kefirim),” to which the 
lion brought home his prey - “he filled his caves with prey and 
his dens with torn flesh.” These last words, says the Qumran 
commentator, refer to “the lion (kefir) of wrath, who smote 
with his mighty ones and the men of his counsel” and “took 
vengeance on the *Seekers after Smooth Things, in that he 
proceeded to hang them up alive [which was never done] in 
Israel before, for concerning one hung up alive on wood the 
Scripture says...” What the Scripture says is that he is an “af- 
front to God” (Deut. 21:23). But the Scripture envisages the 
hanging of the body of an executed criminal on a tree until 
sunset; the commentator on Nahum has in mind something 
much more atrocious - hanging men up alive, or crucifying 
them. That such a thing “was never done in Israel before” im- 
plies that the perpetrator was an Israelite - not that he was a 
gentile ruler mistreating Israelites thus, like Nebuchadnezzar 
(Lam. 5:12) or Antiochus Iv (Jos., Ant. 12:256). If he was an 
Israelite, the first Israelite ruler recorded to have crucified his 
enemies is Alexander Yannai, who in 88 B.c.£., having de- 
feated his rebellious subjects who enlisted the aid of Deme- 
trius 111 (Eukairos) against him, made an example of 800 of 
their leaders by crucifying them in Jerusalem (Jos., Wars 1:97; 
Ant. 13:380). This identification is supported by the commen- 
tator’s reference in the same context to “[Deme-]trius, king 
of Javan, who sought to enter Jerusalem by the counsel of the 
Seekers after Smooth Things” - especially if the latter group 
should be identified with the Pharisees, whose sufferings at 
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the hands of Yannai were long remembered in rabbinic tradi- 
tion. Other identifications, however, have been suggested for 
the Lion of Wrath, ranging from Antiochus Iv (preferred by 
H.H. Rowley) to John of Gischala (so C. Roth) and Simeon 
Bar Giora (so G.R. Driver). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allegro, in: JBL, 75 (1965), 89 ff. (containing 
the editio princeps of 4Qp-Nahum); Rowley, in: PEFQs, 88 (1956), 
107ff.; C. Roth, Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1958), 
4off., 84; G.R. Driver, Judaean Scrolls (1965), 288 ff. 


[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


LIOZNO (Pol. Lozniany), town in Vitebsk district, Belarus; 
under czarist rule it was included in the province (gubernia) of 
Mogilev. Jewish settlement in Liozno dates from the 18 cen- 
tury. The founder of Chabad Hasidism, R. *Shneur Zalman 
of Lyady, was born there in 1745. There were 82 Jewish poll- 
tax payers in the town in 1766. The community increased in 
the 19‘ century; in 1897 the community of Liozno numbered 
1,665 (67.3% of the total population). In 1910 there were private 
Jewish schools for boys and girls. During the Soviet period the 
number of Jews dropped to 1,204 (46.3%) in 1926, and again 
to 711 (17.3%) in 1939. A Yiddish school functioned there. The 
Germans occupied Liozno on July 16, 1941. To the remaining 
600 Jews were added refugees from Vitebsk, Minsk, Bobruisk, 
and Warsaw. On February 23, 1942, they were herded to the 
village of Adamenki and, over a period of three days, were 
murdered together with Jews from the environs, all together 
nearly 1,500 persons. No information is available on Jewish 
life in Liozno after World War 11. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


LIPCHITZ, JACQUES (Chaim Jacob; 1891-1973), U.S. sculp- 
tor. He was born in Druskieniki, Lithuania. He attended school 
in Bialystok and in 1909 went to Paris, where he adopted the 
name Jacques. There he studied and became a French citizen 
in 1925. In 1930 he had a large retrospective exhibition which 
gave him his international reputation. In 1940 the German 
advance compelled him to leave Paris and seek refuge in un- 
occupied France. In 1941 he went to the United States, and 
settled in Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 

Lipchitz was one of the foremost cubist sculptors — his 
first pure cubist sculpture is dated 1913. He was influenced by 
the painters Picasso and Braque, and by the visionary El Greco. 
He developed an interest in African wood carvings which he 
collected. During this early period, Lipchitz frequently worked 
in stone. These pieces, with their sharp edges, flat planes, and 
solid mass came very close to pure abstraction. 

In the 1930s, Lipchitz abandoned cubism for a mark- 
edly baroque manner of expression. At the same time, he be- 
came interested in social and philosophical themes, as dis- 
tinguished from the harlequins and dancers, bathers, and 
musicians he had fashioned in his youth. One of the most 
celebrated baroque pieces is based on the Prometheus myth. 
His first sketches, made about 1933, show Prometheus a tri- 
umphant figure, the guardian of the flame. The second Pro- 
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metheus, slightly different in feeling, shows a warrior, still in 
the thick of battle and unsure of triumph. This was destroyed. 
Lipchitz recreated it in 1943-44 for the Brazilian government, 
to decorate the facade of a government building in Rio de Ja- 
neiro. The final version, made for the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art - the superman battle with the vulture - was Lipchitz’s 
own rendering of the myth, since no such battle is described 
in ancient literature. 

Lipchitz often derived inspiration from his Jewish back- 
ground. Beginning in the 1930s, he frequently turned to bib- 
lical episodes or themes taken from Jewish life and history to 
interpret tragic or joyous events. “Man is wrestling with the 
Angel,” he said about his “Jacob Wrestling with the Angel”: “Tt 
is a tremendous struggle, but he wins and is blessed.” Similar 
sentiments are expressed in “David and Goliath,” made under 
the impact of the Nazi destruction. “The Prayer” (an old man 
swinging a rooster in the *kapparot ritual) is a grim reminder 
of the slaughter of Jews in Europe. “The Miracle” is inspired 
by the happy news of the creation of the Jewish state - an ex- 
ultant figure with raised arms faces the Tablets of the Law, out 
of which grows the seven-branched candelabrum, the finials of 
which might be tiny flames, or young leaf buds of a tree. 

Lipchitz’s last work, The Tree of Life, a six-meter-high 
bronze, was unveiled posthumously on Sept. 21, 1978, outside 
the Hadassah Hospital on Mt. Scopus. The sculpture consists 
of the interwoven formalized expressionist figures of Noah, 
Abraham and Isaac at the Akedah, with the angel restraining 
the patriarch Moses in front of the Burning Bush, and rising 
from it a phoenix supporting the Two Tablets. Lipchitz re- 
ferred to it as “the dynamics of our religion” 

Lipchitz’s work is represented in important museums, 
particularly in the United States and Israel. He left all his casts 
to the Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hammacher, Jacques Lipchitz, his Sculp- 
ture (1961); I. Patai, Encounters: The Life of Jacques Lipchitz (1961); 
H.H. Aranson (ed.), Jacques Lipchitz (1970). 


[Alfred Werner] 


LIPINER, SIEGFRIED (1856-1911), Austrian poet and play- 
wright. Born in Jaroslaw, Galicia, and raised in Tarnow, he 
moved to Vienna in 1871, devoting himself to literature and 
philosophy. Lipiner’s first epic poem Der entfesselte Prometheus 
(1876) aroused much favorable comment. It was followed by 
the epic Renatus (1878), by a volume of lyrics entitled Buch 
der Freude (1880), and by a libretto, Merlin (1886), for which 
Karl *Goldmark wrote the music. The last work was staged by 
the Viennese Royal Opera in 1886. From 1881 until his death, 
Lipiner was librarian and archivist of the Austrian Reichsrat. 
Although he converted to Christianity in 1891 and avoided 
all reference to his Jewish descent, Lipiner was described by 
his admirer, Nietzsche, as a Polish Jew capable of imitating 
the various forms of European lyric fastidiously and “almost 
genuinely.” His original poetry was much influenced by Scho- 
penhauer, Wagner, and Nietzsche. He also published a Ger- 
man translation of Adam *Mickiewicz’s Pan Tadeusz. Three 
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of his plays were Der neue Don Juan (written in 1880, pub- 
lished in 1914), Adam (1913), and Hippolytos (1913). Lipiner’s 
fame reached its peak while he was in his early twenties, but 
his verse later lost its popularity, though it often received men- 
tion in literary histories. He was a close friend of the composer 
Gustav *Mahler. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. von Hartungen, Der Dichter Siegfried 
Lipiner, dissert., Munich 1935 (1937). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Len- 
gauer, “Siegfried Lipiner: Biographie im Zeichen des Prometheus,” 
in: H. Zeman (ed.), Die oesterreichische Literatur (1989), 1227-1246; 
Q. Principe, “Il caso Lipiner e il caso Meyrink. La quadruplice radice 
dell insufficienza,” in: Q. Principe (ed.), Ebrei e Mitteleuropa (1994), 
89-102; R. Mueller-Buck, “La salute del giovane Nietzsche,” in: Bel- 


fagor, 59:4 (2004), 460-466. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


LIPKANY (Rom. Lipcani), small town in N. Moldova, in the 
region of Bessarabia. Jews appeared there in the middle of the 
17 century. There were 82 Jewish families in Lipkany (out of 
a total of 203) in 1817, 4,410 persons (63% of the total popula- 
tion) in 1897, and 4,693 in 1930 (79.8% of the total). They were 
the chief exporters of farm products from Bessarabia to Aus- 
tria and Germany. During the first half of the 19» century the 
zaddik Meir of Peremyshlyany lived in the town for several 
years. The writers Judah *Steinberg and Eliezer *Steinbarg 
were born there. In May 1936 the Cuza Fascist Party convened 
in Lipkany, but Jewish self-defense prevented attacks against 
Jews. In June 1940 the town was annexed to the Soviet Union, 
and included in the Moldavian S.S.R. 


[Eliyahu Feldman / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 
On June 22, 1941, the Germans bombed the town, and it was 
devastated. When the town was taken on July 8, 1941, by Ger- 
man-Romanian forces, they carried out a pogrom the same 
day in which many Jews were killed, and they robbed almost 
all houses. The survivors (about 4,000) were taken on July 18 
to a forest near Vertyuzhany and from there were sent on a 
death march which took them to *Sekiryany, *Yedintsy, and 
*Khotin, and back to Yedintsy; the old, the sick, and the chil- 
dren, who were unable to withstand the pace, were shot on 
the journey. From Yedintsy, the survivors were deported to 
*Transnistria, where most of them died. Only a few dozen 
Jewish families from Lipkany were saved by the arrival of the 
Soviet army. Almost all the young Jews from the town who 
joined the Soviet army at the beginning of the war were either 
killed or returned as invalids. One Jew from Lipkany, Abram 
Schneider, was decorated as a “Hero of the Soviet Union.” The 
few surviving families, who returned to Lipkany in 1944, left 
the town soon, immigrating to Palestine. 

[Jean Ancel] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 3 (1947), index; 
BJCE; Herz-Kahn, in: Eynikeyt (Oct. 2, 1945). 


LIPKIN (Salanter), ISRAEL BEN ZE’EV WOLF (1810- 
1883), founder and spiritual father of the *Musar movement. 
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His father, author of the glosses Ben Aryeh on the Talmud 
and rishonim, served as rabbi in Goldingen, Latvia and Telz, 
Lithuania, and he was later appointed rabbi of Zhagare, where 
Israel was born. At the age of 12, Israel went to the yeshivah 
of Zevi Hirsch Broida in Salant, and his reputation there was 
such that his teacher referred to him as “the little *Alfasi’; 
other great contemporary scholars applied similar laudatory 
appellations to him. His chance meeting with R. Zundel of 
Salant - a great scholar and an unusually humble and modest 
man - had a decisive influence on him. Powerfully impressed 
by Zundel’s personality, Israel attached himself to him, regard- 
ing him from then on as his principal teacher, and conducting 
himself according to Zundel’s ethical principles. He refused to 
accept rabbinical office, even that of Brest-Litovsk - the major 
community in Lithuania. 

During his whole life, Lipkin sought the best way in 
which to influence the community. Deciding to become a 
preacher or a mashgiah (“spiritual mentor”) in a yeshivah, he 
accepted the position of head of a yeshivah in Vilna, where 
he was quickly renowned for his profound acumen. He soon 
resigned this post, however, and established his own yeshivah 
in Vilna. When his fame spread he began to preach sermons 
giving expression to the doctrine of musar, a moral move- 
ment based on the study of traditional ethical literature. These 
sermons attracted huge audiences. He proceeded to found 
groups for the study of musar on the lines of various ethical 
works. With the consolidation of these groups he established 
a special institution called a Bet Musar, in which he delivered 
his musar discourses and these became the pattern for simi- 
lar discourses delivered in all the yeshivot which adopted the 
teaching of musar. These discourses were never recorded apart 
from several individual ones published by his pupil Shneur 
Zalman Hirschovitz in Even Yisrael (1883). 

During the cholera epidemic which swept Vilna in 1848, 
Lipkin was in the forefront of all the most dangerous relief ac- 
tivities. He gave instructions that every kind of work was to 
be done on the Sabbath by Jews and was not to be relegated 
to non-Jews. On the Day of Atonement during the epidemic 
he ordered the congregation to partake of food, and set a 
personal example by mounting the pulpit and publicly eat- 
ing. This dramatic action made a powerful impression both 
in contemporary and in later literature. His name was put 
forward to head the rabbinical seminary of Vilna, founded in 
1848, but he refused to accept despite the attractive terms of- 
fered and the government pressure that was brought to bear 
upon him. Asa result of this pressure he left Vilna and went to 
Kovno, where he founded a Musar yeshivah, which expanded 
greatly, attaining a roll of 150 students, many of whom were to 
become outstanding Lithuanian rabbis. His most important 
activity during this period was the improvement of the living 
conditions of the yeshivah students. He abolished the custom 
of the students being given daily hospitality in private homes, 
arranged suitable accommodation for them, and insisted that 
they be properly and neatly dressed. He also taught deport- 
ment and aesthetics. The period of study in his yeshivah was 
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highly valued by the students, who saw themselves under “a 
new heaven and a new earth and an individual superior to 
all” (Tenuat ha-Musar, p. 175). Lipkin obtained his livelihood 
from communal posts in Kovno. Opposition to his meth- 
ods began during the period of his yeshivah in Kovno, and 
among his opponents were Joshua Hoeschel of Janow, Abra- 
ham Samuel of Rossiyeny, Mordecai Eliasberg of Bauska, and 
Isaiah of Salant. 

In 1857, to the surprise of many, Lipkin moved to Ger- 
many - first to Halberstadt for medical attention and later to 
Koenigsberg, where he lectured to university students on Ju- 
daism. In 1860 he went to Memel near the German-Lithuanian 
border. There he published his periodical Tevunah, for the 
dissemination of Torah and musar, to which all the outstand- 
ing scholars of Lithuania and Galicia contributed; 12 num- 
bers were published. In Memel he acquired German citizen- 
ship, adopted German dress, and even preached in German. 
He also mastered various secular subjects. He visited several 
German cities, including Tilsit, Berlin, Frankfurt, and Halber- 
stadt. During this period he maintained contact with his pu- 
pils in Lithuania by correspondence. These letters constitute 
the main source for his system of musar. In 1877 he founded 
a *kolel for young married students in Kovno; similar institu- 
tions were also set up in various towns. Lipkin’s pupils began 
to establish large yeshivot in Volozhin, Kelme, Telz, and Slo- 
bodka, in which musar teaching was predominant. In 1880 he 
went to France in order to disseminate Judaism. Although he 
suffered greatly there because of his straitened circumstances, 
he did not cease his activity. He stayed in Paris two years and 
succeeded in strengthening its Jewish institutions. From Paris 
he returned to Koenigsberg where he died. 

In general Lipkin was revolutionary in his ideas. He pro- 
posed the compilation of an Aramaic-Hebrew dictionary for 
the better understanding of the Talmud, the translation of the 
Talmud into Hebrew, its printing in one volume, its transla- 
tion into European languages, its teaching in universities, 
and the provision of religious books in Russian. Lipkin was 
also active in the communal and political spheres. He left no 
large works. He published an article in the Ez Peri (1881) and 
a number of articles from Tevunah were later collected in a 
special work called Imrei Binah (1878). His well-known Iggeret 
ha-Musar (“ethical letter”) was first published in Koenigsberg 
in 1858 and repeatedly republished. Twenty-two letters were 
collected by Isaac *Blaser, who published them under the title 
Or Yisrael (1900; English translation, 2004). A collection of his 
discourses recorded by pupils was published under the title 
Even Yisrael (1883); letters and collections appeared in various 
organs such as Beit Yisrael, Hut ha-Meshullash, etc. The letters 
of Lipkin, Kitvei R. Israel Lipkin, edited by M. Pacter, appeared 
in 1973. All these deal with his system of musar which spread 
throughout Lithuania and was adopted by all the yeshivot. 

Lipkin was foremost an educator and ethicist, writing 
and teaching in response to the historical, social, and religious 
problems of his time. He was keenly aware of the changes 
going on all around him in the Jewish community, thus his 
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teachings and writings must be seen as reflecting his social 
and educational activity. 

The central issue that concerned him was the gap be- 
tween an individual’s professed beliefs and his actions. Search- 
ing for the causes of this phenomenon, Lipkin discovered that 
there was no direct relationship between a person's piety and 
his knowledge of Torah. Knowledge attained through the stan- 
dard yeshivah curriculum did not necessarily produce moral 
behavior, but knowledge of divine retribution, knowing that 
no one escapes the consequences of his actions, does affect 
behavior. This insight, coupled with another one, formed the 
basis for Lipkin’s musar campaign. The second insight relates 
to the difference between a person's appetites and desires and 
knowledge. Contrary to one’s desires, which are innate in a 
person, knowledge is acquired. For this reason, attaining even 
the right knowledge is rarely enough to control one’s appetites. 
To solve this problem, Lipkin developed behavioral mecha- 
nisms, i.e., the habitual repetition of emotional, cognitive, 
and behavioral stimuli, “to fortify the intellectual fear of God 
that the latter eventually achieves the level of distinct instinct 
capable of combating less worthy desires or even uprooting 
them totally” (Ross, Immanuel, 1983/84, 70). Later on in his ca- 
reer, Lipkin proposed a different solution based on improving 
character traits, thus changing one’s personality. All of these 
teachings were Lipkin’s means to achieve a particular end: an 
improvement in piety and religious observance. 

Lipkin dealt with a number of philosophical issues pe- 
ripherally in his sermons and writings. These included the 
paradox of divine knowledge and free will, miracles vs. natu- 
ral law, the relative ability or inability of the human intellect 
to grasp objective truth in general or Torah in particular, and 
emunat hakhamim (blind faith in rabbinic dicta). This aspect 
of his teachings was developed by his students into “yeshivah 
ideology” (ibid.). Thus, Lipkin’s disciples abandoned his mu- 
sar methods and began to emphasize his philosophical ideas. 
Ironically, their musar technique became the identification 
with a set of proper ideas and opinions. Nevertheless, Lipkin 
had an enormous impact on yeshivah study. To this day, al- 
most every yeshivah student spends a portion of his day study- 
ing Jewish philosophy and ethics. 

Among Lipkin’s sons were Yom Tov Lipman *Lipkin, 
a scientist with an international reputation; ARYEH LEIB 
HOROWITZ, author of the Hayyei Aryeh (1907) and rabbi of 
Choroszcz, Janow, and Brezhin; and IsAAC LIPKIN, rabbi of 
Janow, Korets, and Prosnitsa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rosenfeld, R. Yisrael Salanter (Heb., 1911); 
L. Ginzberg, Students Scholars and Saints (1928), 145-94; K. Rosen, 
Rabbi Israel Salanter and the Musar Movement (1945); M.G. Glenn, 
Israel Salanter (1953); D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 1 (1958°), 137-38b; L. 
Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders, 1 (1953), 197-211. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
I. Salanter, Ohr Yisrael: The Classical Writings of Rav Yisrael Salanter 
and His Disciples (2004); I. Etkes, Rabbi Israel Salanter and the Mus- 
sar Movement: Seeking the Torah of Truth (1993); Z. Fendel, The Ethi- 
cal Personality: A Comprehensive Analysis of the Torah Approach to 
Ethics (1986); H. Goldberg, Israel Salanter, Text, Structure, Idea: The 
Ethics and Theology of an Early Psychologist of the Unconscious (1982); 
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Thought (1991), 322-48; S. Wolbe, in: Jewish Observer, 17:6 (1984), 4-6; 
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31-43; idem, in: ibid. 23:4 (1988), 14-46; L. Shalit, in: Identity and 
Ethos: A Festschift for Sol Liptzin (1986), 393-406. 


[Itzhak Alfassi / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


LIPKIN, YOM TOV LIPMAN (1845-1875), Russian math- 
ematician, son of Israel Salanter (see Israel *Lipkin). In his 
early youth Lipkin demonstrated great interest and prom- 
ise in the exact sciences, studying higher mathematics on his 
own. Leaving his family for Koenigsberg, he was admitted to 
the university there. After finishing at the Berlin Gewerbe- 
Akademie, he was accepted at the University in Jena, where 
he presented his dissertation, “Ueber die Raeumlichen Stro- 
phoiden,’ in 1870. Moving to St. Petersburg, he demonstrated 
his mechanical device for changing linear motion into circu- 
lar motion, which he had previously written about in Mélan- 
ges mathématiques de Academie Impériale a St. Petersbourg 
(1870). His kinematic system was included in many Russian 
and foreign textbooks. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slonimski, in: Vestnik russkikh yevreyev, nos. 
17, 19 (1871); Ha-Zefirah, 22 (1874); 22, 24 (1875). 


LIPKIN-SHAHAK, AMNON (1944- ), 15 chief of staff of 
the IDF (1995-98). Lipkin-Shahak was born in Tel Aviv. As a 
career officer he studied at the 1pF Staff and Command Col- 
lege and the National Defense College. In the Six-Day War and 
Yom Kippur War he had commands in the paratroops. Dur- 
ing his service he was twice awarded the Medal of Valor: in 
1968 he commanded his troops under enemy fire and in 1973 
in Lebanon he carried out his mission under enemy fire and 
with casualties. As deputy chief of staff he headed the Israeli 
military team to the negotiations with the Palestinians on the 
Gaza-Jericho Agreement. As chief of staff, he met with his 
Syrian counterpart to discuss security arrangements as part 
of the peace negotiations between the two countries. After his 
retirement from the 1pF he joined the Center Party and was 
elected to the Knesset in 1999. As part of the coalition, he held 
the Ministry of Tourism and later of Transport. After the de- 
feat of Ehud Barak in the 2001 election he resigned from the 
Knesset and became chairman of *Tahal. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


LIPMAN, EUGENE JAY (1919-1993), U.S. Reform rabbi. Lip- 
man was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A traditionalist and 
a Zionist, Lipman would have attended the Jewish Theological 
Seminary but an interview with its chancellor who asked him 
only about the nature of his religious observance, and nothing 
more, alienated him. He went instead to the Hebrew Union 
College where he was ordained in 1943 and served for a year 
at Temple Beth-El in Fort Worth, Texas. As a chaplain in the 
US. Army (1944-46, 1950-51) he was instrumental in aiding 
the flight of Jews from Eastern Europe through Czechoslo- 
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vakia. Together with such rabbis as Abraham Klausner and 
Herbert Freidman, Lipman provided enormous support for 
the seemingly clandestine escape of Jews — Holocaust survi- 
vors — into the American and British sectors. He worked with 
the Russians to transfer the last survivors in Theresienstadt to 
the U.S. occupation zone. He organized transports of survivors 
from Prague through Pilsen to Italy, en route to Palestine. He 
returned as a civilian as liaison officer for the U.S. Army and 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine, working with the Haganah 
(1947-48). His role of rescue and his work with the Haganah 
used to irritate right-wing critics of his more dovish views on 
Israel in the 1980s, who could not challenge his commitment 
or match his service. From 1951 to 1961 he was director of the 
Commission on Social Action and the Commission on Syna- 
gogue Activities of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, where he was instrumental in the establishment of the 
Religious Action Center in Washington, D.c., the arm of the 
Reform movement in the heart of the American capital where 
it represents Liberal Judaism and liberalism in the political and 
social fights of the day. Because of his service in Europe, Rabbi 
Leo Baeck entrusted the young rabbi with a Megillat Esther 
that had been read in Theresienstadt. In return he demanded 
that the megillah be kept in proper order so that it could be 
read in the synagogue each year and that the story of this me- 
gillah — the story of Purim and of Theresienstadt — be told. 
Lipman complied. Years later when he wanted to make the 
megillah available for display at the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum, it was for 364 days a year: once a year it 
had to be returned to a synagogue where it would be read. 

From 1961 he was rabbi of Temple Sinai, Washington, 
p.c., which had been the home of activist liberal rabbis. Lip- 
man was active in every branch of Reform Judaism and also 
served as president of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis and president of the Washington, D.c. Interfaith Con- 
ference, the first interfaith group in the United States which 
joined Jews, Protestants, Catholics, and Muslims. He took 
pleasure in mentoring young rabbis without regard to their 
movement or religious affiliation. He wrote Justice and Juda- 
ism: The Work of Social Action (1956) and coedited A Tale of 
Ten Cities: The Triple Ghetto in American Religious Life (1962). 
A classic scholar, he also edited and translated The Mishnah: 
Oral Teachings of Judaism (1975). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LIPMAN, JACOB GOODALE (1874-1939), U.S. soil chemist 
and bacteriologist. Lipman was born in Friedrichstadt, Latvia. 
His parents were expelled from Moscow in 1888, and went to 
the U.S. In 1898 he joined the New Jersey State Agricultural 
Experimental Station and was its director from 1911. In 1910 
he became professor of soil fertility and bacteriology at Rut- 
gers and from 1913 to 1939 was professor of agriculture. Among 
the books he wrote were Bacteria in Relation to Country Life 
(1908) and A Laboratory Guide of Soil Bacteriology (1911, with 
PE. Brown). He edited several journals including Soil Science 
which he founded in 1916. 
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Lipman was director of the *Jewish Agricultural Society. 
In 1927 he was on the commission of experts surveying Pales- 
tine, and in 1929 he became a member of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 27 


(1935), 103; Soil Science, 40 (1935); S.A. Waksman, Jacob G. Lipman 


(1966). 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LIPMAN, LEVI (Isaac Libman; first half of 186 century), 
merchant of Courland and financial agent for the imperial 
Russian court. Lipman’s name is found in documents from the 
reigns of Peter 11 (1727-30) and Anna (1730-40), occasionally 
with the addition of the titles Ober-Hof-Kommissar and Kam- 
meragent, as a purveyor of various goods and precious stones 
to the imperial court. His name is sometimes mentioned as 
a shtadlan active on behalf of the Jews. He was a favorite of 
Prince Dmitri Golitsyn and later of Count Biron, the “strong 
man” at Czarina Anna's court. When Biron was appointed 
duke of Courland in 1737, he entrusted Lipman with all the 
financial affairs of the duchy. He pursued his commerce in 
St. Petersburg and maintained his relations with the imperial 
court even after the fall of Biron. As he was the sole Jewish 
figure at the court of St. Petersburg, his contemporaries exag- 
gerated the extent of his influence. (One ambassador wrote of 
him: “Lipman is the actual ruler of Russia.”) In fact, Lipman 
was merely one of the *Court Jews who were characteristic of 
that period in Europe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.J. Wynderbar, Geschichte der Juden in den 
Provinzen Liv-und Kurland (1853), 23; Yu. Hessen, in: YE, 10, 224-5. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LIPMAN, VIVIAN DAVID (1921-1990), British administra- 
tor and historian. Born in London, Lipman served in the Brit- 
ish army during World War 11 before obtaining his doctorate 
at Oxford University. He entered the British Civil Service in 
1947 and worked as an administrator on housing, local gov- 
ernment, and urban planning. From 1972 to 1978, he served as 
director of ancient monuments and historic buildings, which 
included responsibility for archaeology and the royal palaces 
and parks. In addition to publications on administrative his- 
tory, notably Local Government Areas (1949), and the British 
architectural heritage, he wrote extensively on Anglo-Jewish 
history, such as Social History of the Jews in England (1954), A 
Century of Social Service (1959), The Jews of Medieval Norwich 
(1965), and his edited collection, Three Centuries of Anglo-Jew- 
ish History (1961). Lipman’s survey of modern Anglo-Jewry, 
History of the Jews in Britain Since 1858 (1990), appeared post- 
humously. In his evolution as a historian, Lipman was influ- 
enced to a certain extent by the trend to see more antisemitism 
in British society than had been noted by previous historians, 
while providing a generally optimistic view. He served as pres- 
ident of the Jewish Historical Society of England and was an 
honorary research fellow of University College London and 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. In collaboration with 
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his wife, Sonia, he also wrote on contemporary social trends 
in Anglo-Jewry. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Finestein, “Vivian David Lipman 
(1921-1990),” in: JHSET, 31 (1989-90), xv-xix; A. Rapoport-Albert, 
“Vivian Lipman: A Personal Tribute,’ in: ibid., xx-xxii. 


LIPMANN, FRITZ ALBERT (1899-1986), U.S. biochemist 
and Nobel Prize winner. Lipmann was born in Koenigsberg, 
Germany. From 1927 to 1931 he pursued research at the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute in Berlin and at Heidelberg. With the rise 
of the Nazi regime he left Germany and went to Denmark, 
working at the Biological Institute of the Carlsberg Founda- 
tion in Copenhagen from 1932 to 1939. He then immigrated 
to the United States and worked at Cornell University from 
1939 to 1941, at the Massachusetts General Hospital from 1941 
to 1947, and at the Harvard University Medical School, where 
he was professor of biological chemistry from 1949 to 1957. In 
1957 he was appointed professor at the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research in New York. 

In 1953 Lipmann was awarded the Nobel Prize for medi- 
cine and physiology, which he shared with Hans *Krebs, for 
his discovery of coenzyme A and its importance for interme- 
diary metabolism. This substance plays an important role in 
the “Krebs cycle” through which food is converted into carbon 
dioxide, water, and energy. Lipmann found that coenzyme A 
contains pantothenic acid, one of the vitamin B group. His 
hundreds of contributions to scientific journals include papers 
on metabolism, vitamin function, and cell structure. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.N. Levitan, Laureates: Jewish Winners of 


the Nobel Prize (1960), 173-5; Chemical and Engineering News, 26 


(March 1948), 860. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LIPMANN, OTTO (1880-1933), German psychologist and 
expert in vocational guidance. Lipmann was one of the pio- 
neers in Germany of psychological counseling for the selec- 
tion of a profession. According to Lipmann, effective counsel- 
ing came from a knowledge of the individual's characteristics 
and this determined the profession suitable for him. Lipmann 
suggested a method of examining the individual by means of 
tests and questionnaires, followed by an analysis of profes- 
sions. Lipmann was the first psychologist to employ statistics 
in his work. He prepared several “psychograms” of professions 
such as telegraphist, typesetter, businessman, metal worker, 
academic worker, etc. Lipmann was the founder of the Insti- 
tute for Applied Psychology in Berlin and editor (together with 
William Stern) of the Zeitschrift fuer angewandte Psychologie. 
His works include Psychische Geschlechtsunterschiede (2 vols., 
1917, 1924”), Wirschaftspsychologie und psychologische Berufs- 
beratung (1918, 19217), Die psychologische Analyse der hoehe- 
ren Berufe (1920), and Grundriss der Arbeitswissenschaft und 
Ergebnisse der arbeitswissenschaftlichen Statistik (1926). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Journal of Psychology, 46 (1934), 
152-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, vol. 14 (1985), 645f. 


{Haim Ormian] 
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LIPNIK NAD BECVOU (Czech. Lipnik nad Betvou; Ger. 
Leipnik), town in N.E. Moravia, Czech Republic. A synagogue 
is first mentioned there in 1540, though a Jewish settlement 
existed at least a century before. Most of Lipnik’s Jews were 
engaged in textile production and in the import of livestock 
from Poland. In 1570 an economically injurious obligation to 
lend horses to the local gentry was abolished and the Jews’ 
right of residence in perpetuity acknowledged in return for 
a payment. The community grew to 40 households in 1665. 
The rabbinate was founded in the late 16" century. Renowned 
rabbis included Moses Samson *Bacharach (1632-44), who 
composed a selihah on the sack of the town by Swedish troops 
in 1643, Isaac *Eulenburg (1652-57), and Isaiah b. Shabbetai 
Sheftel *Horowitz (1658-73). Under the rabbinates of Baruch 
*Fraenkel-Teomim (1802-28), Solomon *Quetsch (1832-54), 
and Moses *Bloch (1856-77), the yeshivah attracted pupils 
from all Europe. Rabbi E Hillel (1892-1928) wrote the history 
of the community. In 1567 a third cemetery was opened (a 
fourth in 1883). The community was constituted as one of the 
political communities (see *Politische Gemeinde) in 1850. Its 
population grew from 975 in 1794 to 1,259 in 1830, and 1,687 
in 1857, but declined to 212 in 1921. In 1930 the community 
numbered 154 (2% of the total population). The community 
came to an end when its members were deported to the Nazi 
extermination camps in 1942. After World War 11 the congre- 
gation was renewed for a brief period. The synagogue equip- 
ment was sent to the Central Jewish Museum in Prague. The 
building was used from 1949 by the Hussite church. Lipnik 
was the birthplace of the industrialists David and Wilhelm 
*Gutmann, who established an institution for the poor in their 
mother’s house in 1903. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Springer, Juedische Kulturbilder (1904), 
34-56; EF. Hillel, Die Rabbiner und die verdienstvollen Familien der 
Leipniker Gemeinde (1928); idem, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 301-6; A. Kohut, in: azpJ, 78 


(1914), 499-501. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of 
Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 104-5. 


LIPNO, town in Warsaw district. Jews are first mentioned in 
Lipno in 1677. In 1736 the community paid a poll tax of 150 zlo- 
tys. In 1808 there were 777 Jews (85% of the total population) 
in the town. Between 1824 and 1864 the authorities compelled 
the Jews to reside in a separate quarter. The Jewish population 
numbered 892 in 1827, increasing to 1,558 (40%) in 1857, and 
2,079 (36%) in 1897. At that time more than 50% of the town’s 
commerce was in Jewish hands. In 1921 there were 2,443 Jews 
(29%) in the town itself and 4,795 (5.2%) in the district. There 
were 102 Jewish industrial enterprises. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) ] 


Holocaust Period 

During World War 11, Lipno belonged to Reichsgau Dan- 
zig-Westpreussen, included in the Reich by Hitler's decree 
of Oct. 26, 1939. Before the war, Lipno had about 1,300 Jews. 
When the war broke out many Jews fled to the east, mainly 
to the western towns of the General Government. The War- 
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saw ghetto in August 1940 had about 300 Jewish refugees 
from Lipno. By the end of December 1939, the town was 
declared *Judenrein. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Warsaw, Archiwum Akt Dawnych, Akty 
Komisji rzadowej do spraw wewnetrznych, no. 107; E. Heller, Zydowskie 
przedsiebiorstwa przemystowe w Polsce..., 1 (1922); B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce... (1930), 23; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu 
zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index. 


LIPOVETS, town in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine. Jews appeared 
there in 1747 after the community was completely destroyed 
during the *Chmielnicki massacres (1648-49). Reestablished, 
it increased from 1,802 in 1847 to 4,135 (47.6% of the total pop- 
ulation) in 1897. Two Jewish state schools existed there in the 
beginning of the 20‘ century. Jews numbered 3,605 (41.7%) 
in 1926, dropping to 1,353 (52.6% of the total) in 1939. Dur- 
ing the Soviet period a Yiddish school operated there as did 
a Jewish local council in the 1920s. A few dozen Jewish fami- 
lies were occupied in farming. The Germans took Lipovets on 
July 24, 1941, and on September 12 they killed 163 Jews, and 
in October another 70. The rest were probably murdered in 
the beginning of 1942. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


LIPPE (Lippe-Detmold), former state in N.W. Germany. Jews 
are first mentioned in 1345 when they were ordered by Ber- 
nard v to bring their cases before his ducal court and not the 
Feme or private courts, an order which promised them greater 
security. The capital, Detmold, became the leading commu- 
nity after Jews were permitted to settle there in 1500. In 1583, 
12 Lippe families moved to Altona. During the late 17» and 18" 
centuries, *Court Jews, who generally controlled the tobacco 
monopoly, exercised broad executive power over the Jews 
of Lippe, filled the office of rabbi, and were court financiers 
as well. Though no dynasty of Court Jews established itself, 
Joseph Isaac was the most prominent and powerful. In 1732 
complaints were lodged against the growing number of Jews. 
Family *names were imposed on the 175 Jewish families in 
the county (27 in Detmold) in 1810. Civil rights were granted 
in 1858 and 1879. Twelve communities were included in the 
regional union of communities. The number of Jews in Lippe 
declined from 1,024 in 1885 to 900 in 1904, 780 in 1913, and 
607 (0.32% of the total population) in 1928. Until 1742 services 
were held in a rented prayer room; after that a barn was con- 
verted into a synagogue, and a new building was not erected 
until 1904. Lippe had no rabbi after 1879. After the Nazi rise to 
power (1933), the Jewish population came to an end through 
emigration, persecution, and deportation. After 1945 a small 
Jewish community was founded in Detmold, which was later 
united with the community in Herford. In 1989 the Herford- 
Detmold Jewish community numbered 23 and about 100 in 
2005. About 90% of the members were immigrants from the 
former Soviet Union. 

The tiny neighboring principality of Schaumburg-Lippe 
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was notable for its dynasty of Court Jews founded by Isaak He- 
ine, who received a letter of protection in 1682. In 1705/6 he 
and his cousin, Behrends *Leffmann, successfully averted an 
expulsion order. His family continued to serve the rulers of 
the principality for three generations; most distinguished of 
his descendants were the financier Salomon *Heine and the 
poet Heinrich *Heine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Feilchenfeld, in: MGwyj, 43 (1899), 273f. 
FJW, 419-21; AVJW (May 28, 1965), 3; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 492; H. 
Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 3 (1955), 93-124; H.H. 
Hasselmeier, Die Stellung der Juden in Schaumburg-Lippe von 1648 
bis zur Emanzipation (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ehrlinger, 
Juedisches Leben in Westfalen und Lippe: Eine Bibliographie (War- 
burger Schriften, volume 20; 1995); K. Pohlmann, Juden in Lippe in 
Mittelalter und frueher Neuzeit. Zwischen Pogrom und Vertreibung. 
1350 — 1614 (Panu derech, v. 13; 1995); D. von Faassen, “‘Hier ist ein 
kleiner Ort und eine kleine Gegend’ - Hofjuden in Lippe,” in: R. 
Ries, J. Battenberg, J. Friedrich (eds.), Hoffuden - Oekonomie und 
Interkulturalitaet. Die juedische Wirtschaftselite im 18. Jahrhundert 
(Hamburger Beitraege zur Geschichte der deutschen Juden, vol. 25; 


2002), 289-306. 
[Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


LIPPE, KARPEL (1830-1915), early member of Hovevei 
Zion and the Zionist movement. Born in Stanislav, Galicia, 
Lippe became a physician in Jassy, Romania. From 1865 he 
published many articles as well as pamphlets and books on 
science, defense of the rights of Romanian Jews, apologet- 
ics on Judaism, the Jewish religion and its attitude toward 
Christianity, etc. He also composed poetry, which he would 
sometimes read at gatherings instead of delivering a speech. 
When a society to settle in Erez Israel was established in Ro- 
mania, Lippe became its chairman (1880). From that time he 
was active in the *Hibbat Zion movement, especially on be- 
half of the settlements of *Zikhron Yaakov and *Rosh Pin- 
nah, which were established by Romanian Jews. He was a 
participant at the conference of Hovevei Zion in Kattowitz 
(1884). When Theodor *Herzl’s Judenstaat appeared, Lippe 
wrote an article in the Berlin monthly Zion (1896) in which 
he rejected the idea of a Jewish state. Instead, he counseled 
the Jews to settle in Erez Israel as Turkish citizens and strive 
for autonomy similar to that of the Austrian Empire in Gali- 
cia. Lippe nonetheless joined the new Zionist movement, was 
elected to the First Zionist Congress in Basle, and, being its 
senior delegate, delivered the opening speech. He considered 
himself one of the three initiators of the Zionist idea, together 
with Leon *Pinsker and Isaac *Ruelf, and as such he published 
the book Meine 25-jaehrige Zionistische Agitation (1902). He 
was elected chairman of the Jassy Conference of Romanian 
Zionists (1903). In 1911, Lippe returned to Galicia and settled 
in Przemysl, but with the outbreak of World War 1 he fled to 
Vienna, where he died. Among his works are Symptome der 
Anti-semitischen Geisteskrankheit (1887) and Zwei Vortraege 
ueber Unsterblichkeit und Spiritismus (1907). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klausner, Hibbat Ziyyon be-Rumanyah 


(1958), index. 
[Israel Klausner] 
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LIPPMANN, EDMUND OSKAR VON (1857-1940), Ger- 
man industrial chemist. He was born in Vienna and was di- 
rector of sugar refineries in Duisburg (1881-86) and Halle 
(1890-1926). In 1926-32 he was honorary professor of chem- 
ical history in Halle. He wrote the standard books of his pe- 
riod on sugar, Chemie der Zuckerarten (1900°), Geschichte des 
Zuckers (1890, 1900, 1929), and Entwickelungen der deutschen 
Zuckerindustrie von 1850-1900 (1900). He was a leading his- 
torian of chemistry, writing Entstehung und Ausbreitung der 
Alchemie (1919, 1931), Geschichte der Ruebe als Kulturpflanze 
(1925), Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften (two volumes, 
1923), Geschichte des Wismuts zwischen 1400 und 1800 (1930), 
and others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Poggendorff, Biographisch-literarisches 
Handwoerterbuch der exakten Naturwissenschaften, 7a (1959), 111. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LIPPMANN, EDUARD (1842-1919), Austrian organic chem- 
ist. Born in Prague, Lippmann worked for a time with the 
French chemist, Charles Wurtz in Paris, and in 1868 became 
an instructor at the University of Vienna. In 1873 he went to 
teach at the Technische Hochschule at Brno, Moravia, but re- 
turned to Vienna in 1875 to become professor of chemistry 
at the university. In 1877 he was appointed professor of ana- 
lytical chemistry at the Handelsakademie and from 1881 held 
the same position at the Technische Hochschule. Lippmann 
developed in 1886 what became the standard technique for 
determining carbon and hydrogen in organic compounds. 
Among the subjects dealt with in his numerous publications 
were benzyl alcohol, diethyltoluene, azobenzenes, anthra- 
cene, and alkaloids. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Poggendorff, Biographisch-literarisches 
Handwoerterbuch..., 4 (1904), S.V.; 5 (1926), S.v. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LIPPMANN, GABRIEL (1845-1921), French physicist and 
Nobel Prize winner. Though born in Luxembourg, Lippmann 
spent most of his life in Paris. His association with the Annales 
de chimie et de physique, for which he prepared summaries of 
the articles written in German, enabled him to keep abreast 
of innovations in electricity. After working in Heidelberg and 
under the brilliant H.L.E von Helmholtz in Berlin, Lippmann 
was appointed professor of probability and mathematical 
physics at the Sorbonne (1883-86). From 1886 he was profes- 
sor of experimental science and director of the Sorbonne’s re- 
search laboratories, a position which he held until his death. 
Lippmann was responsible for much basic work in classical 
physics. His early research at Heidelberg was concerned with 
the effects of electrical charges on surface tension leading to 
the development of the “capillary-electrometer.’ In 1879 he 
presented before the Académie des Sciences, to which he was 
elected seven years later, his work dealing with the effective 
mass of a charged body, in which he claimed that the moment 
of inertia in a charged body was higher than that of an un- 
charged body. This conclusion is of fundamental importance 
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in the study of the electron. He also devised various scientific 
instruments: in astronomy his outstanding contributions were 
the development of the coelostat, an instrument for obtaining 
a stationary image of the sky, and the uranograph, an instru- 
ment for obtaining a map of the sky with lines of longitude 
at equal time-intervals. He achieved fame in 1891 through his 
production of color photographs based on the phenomenon of 
interference, although the three-color system proposed by J.C. 
Maxwell was preferred. Lippmann was nevertheless awarded 
the Nobel Prize for physics for the results of this research. His 
most important works were his Cours de thermodynamique 
(1886) and Cours dacoustique et doptique (1888). Lippmann 
was elected president of the Académie des Sciences in 1912. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lebon, Savants du jour: Gabriel Lippmann 
(1911), incl. bibl.; T. Levitan, Laureates: Jewish Winners of the Nobel 
Prize (1960), 56-58; N.H. de V. Heathcote, Nobel Prize Winners in 


Physics, 1901-50 (1953), 65-69. 
[Ariel Cohen] 


LIPPMANN, WALTER (1889-1974), U.S. journalist, whose 
writing exerted influence on public policy. Born in New York, 
Lippmann was for several years an assistant to the philoso- 
pher George Santayana. In 1914 he began his journalistic ca- 
reer as founder and associate editor of New Republic, a journal 
of liberal opinion. He left at the outbreak of World War 1 to 
serve as an assistant to Newton D. Baker, secretary of war in 
the Wilson administration, and later helped prepare data for 
the Peace Conference at Versailles. Lippmann in 1921 joined 
the staff of the New York World, a crusading newspaper noted 
for its attacks on corruption, poverty, and injustice. He served 
as editor from 1929 until the paper ceased publication two 
years later. He then wrote a column on public affairs for the 
New York Herald-Tribune, which was syndicated to more than 
250 papers in 25 countries and made him widely known and 
respected. He was awarded two Pulitzer Prizes, in 1958 and 
1962. His political philosophy, as expressed in his newspaper 
writing and nearly 30 books, showed a gradual modification 
from socialism to liberalism to independent conservatism. 
His volumes include Preface to Politics (1913), Public Opinion 
(1922), The Phantom Public (1925), Preface to Morals (1929), 
Good Society (1937), Cold War (1947), Essays in the Public Phi- 
losophy (1955), and Drift and Mastery (1961). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Rossiter and J. Lare (eds.), Essential 


Lippmann (1963); M. Childs and J. Reston (eds.), Walter Lippmann 
and his Times (1959); D.E. Weingast, Walter Lippmann (Eng., 1949). 


[Irving Rosenthal] 


LIPPOLD (d. 1573), Court Jew to Joachim 11 (1535-71), elec- 
tor of Brandenburg. When in 1556 he was appointed “super- 
visor” of Brandenburg Jewry and collector of all monies paid 
by it to the court for ten years, the elector called him “our be- 
loved, faithful Lippold” Nine years later he was elevated to 
the position of mintmaster, a post which involved clipping, 
devaluating, and reminting coins to the benefit of the elector. 
Lippold exploited Joachim’s insatiable passion for women, 
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alchemy, and money to attain a position of confidence and 
power. Ruthless and rapacious toward Jews and Christians 
alike, as private moneylender he charged an exorbitant inter- 
est rate (54%), borrowed large amounts with no intention of 
repaying them, and practiced embezzlement and extortion at 
will. Immediately after Joachim’s death (Jan. 2, 1571) disorders 
broke out in Berlin and Lippold was arrested. At his trial his 
crimes, real and alleged, were revealed; he was also accused 
of sorcery and of poisoning the elector. On Jan. 28, 1573, he 
was executed and quartered, after refusing baptism and with- 
drawing his confession. The Jews were expelled from Bran- 
denburg soon after. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne 
Staat, 1 (1953), 38-47; A. Ackermann, Muenzmeister Lippold... 
(1910); G.A. Kohut, Court Jew Lippold... (1893); H. Rachel, Berli- 
ner Wirtschaftsleben im Zeitalter des Fruehkapitalismus... (1931). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Schulz, in: Geschichte Berlins, 1 (1987), 
304-25. 


LIPSCHITZ, JACOB HA-LEVI (1838-1921), Hebrew writer 
and opponent of the Haskalah. Born in Vilkomir (Ukmerge), 
Lithuania, Lipschitz was the secretary, assistant, and repre- 
sentative on public affairs for R. Isaac Elhanan *Spektor from 
1870 to 1896. He was one of the organizers of the fact-finding 
mission on the 1881-82 pogroms and persecutions of Russian 
Jewry which sent reports to the Jewish centers of Western Eu- 
rope. He wrote sharply-worded articles (usually anonymous) 
against the Haskalah and its leaders, gradually becoming the 
leading Orthodox journalist and Orthodoxy’s spokesman in 
its polemics against the religious reforms proposed by the He- 
brew writers M.L. *Lilienblum and J.L. *Gordon. He encour- 
aged the publications of the religious press (e.g., Ha-Levanon, 
Ha-Kerem, Ha-Peles, Ha-Modia), to which he contributed reg- 
ularly. He issued manifestos and lampoons against the Zionist 
movement from his office in Kovno (“the Black Office’ to his 
opponents). His books include Divrei Shalom ve-Emet (1884), 
against the proposal to establish a rabbinical seminary in Rus- 
sia, and a biography of Spektor (Toledot Yizhak, 1897; also in 
Yid. as Geon Yizhak, 1899). His Orthodox ideology is pre- 
sented in Sefer Mahazikei ha-Dat (1903). His Zikhron Yaakov 
(3 pts., 1924-30), which he wrote during his World War 1 exile 
in the Ukraine, contains historical notes and personal memo- 
ries. It was published after his death by his son Nathan Nata 
Lipschitz and is an important source for the history of the Jews 
in Russia during the 19" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Dinur, Be-Olam she-Shaka (1958), 86- 
92; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 282-3; Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 


178-9. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LIPSCHITZ, RUDOLF OTTO SIGISMUND (1832-1903), 
German mathematician. Born in Koenigsberg, he later taught 
in the secondary schools of Koenigsberg and Elbing. In 1857 
he was appointed a lecturer at the University of Bonn and later 
became rector. Lipschitz’s work was greatly influenced by his 
teachers Peter Dirichlet (1805-1859) and G.EB. Riemann. His 
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contributions to mathematics and physical mathematics were 
mostly in the theory of numbers, the computation of varia- 
tions, progressive series, and the theory of potential and an- 
alytic mechanics. With the French mathematician Augustin 
Louis Cauchy (1789-1857), he proved the theorem of prime 
importance in differential calculus and equations concerning 
the existing solutions to the equation dy/dx = f(x,y). 


[Ariel Cohen] 


LIPSCHITZ (Lipschuetz), SOLOMON BEN MOSES (1675- 
1758), German hazzan and writer. Born in Fuerth, the son of 
a hazzan, Lipschitz practiced his profession as a hazzan in 
several communities, including Prague and Frankfurt, before 
settling in Metz in 1715. His book Te’udat Shelomo (Offenbach, 
1718) combines instructions and moral precepts for the hazzan 
with the writer’s personal reminiscences — both of them valu- 
able historical evidence. 


LIPSCHITZ, SOLOMON ZALMAN (1765-1839), Polish 
rabbi, first chief rabbi of Warsaw, known as “Hemdat Shelomo” 
after his works of that name. Lipschitz, who was of a wealthy 
family whose members included the kabbalist Solomon Zal- 
man Auerbach (17* century), was born in Poznan. Until he 
was 40 years old he lived and studied there, and therefore 
was also known as Solomon Zalman Posner. In 1804, after he 
had lost his fortune and his father-in-law was unable to con- 
tinue to support him, he became rabbi of Nasielsk, where he 
also founded an important yeshivah. Lipschitz was unable 
to bear the atmosphere of Nasielsk, which was becoming in- 
creasingly hasidic. In 1806 he received a call to be rabbi of his 
home town, but he refused in order to protect his children 
from the influence of the Haskalah, which had spread from 
Germany. In 1819 he was elected rabbi of Praga (a suburb of 
Warsaw) where there was a large Jewish population. With the 
development of the Warsaw kehillah, he was appointed rabbi 
of the community (1821). There, too, he founded an important 
yeshivah. Among its students were many who later became 
Polish rabbis. As chief rabbi of Warsaw, he led the opposition 
to the Haskalah movement, the assimilationists, and the rab- 
binical seminary established there, which became a strong- 
hold of assimilation under the direction of Anton *Eisenbaum. 
During the Polish insurrection against the czarist regime in 
1831, Lipschitz opposed Jews joining the city guard as they 
would have been obliged to shave off their beards. He was 
in halakhic correspondence with many contemporary rab- 
bis, including R. Akiva Eger, Moses Lorbeerbaum, R. Jacob 
of Lissa (Leszno), R. Meir Weyl of Berlin, R. Abraham Tiktin, 
and R. Aryeh Leib Zinz, and many rabbis turned to him with 
their halakhic problems. His responsa and decisions are cited 
in the halakhic works of many Polish rabbis. When he died, 
a month of mourning was proclaimed. A special announce- 
ment issued by the community forbade women to wear jew- 
elry during that month. Lipschitz is the author of three works, 
all entitled Hemdat Shelomo: responsa (Warsaw, 1836); novel- 
lae on various tractates of the Talmud (3 pts., 1851-92); and 
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sermons (1890). Some of his original letters were saved from 
the Holocaust but have not been published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Bromberg, Rishonei ha-Rabbanim be- 
Varsha (1949), 9-79; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 2 vols. 
(1947-48), index; D. Flinker, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 3 (1948), 
105-6; H. Seidman, in: Velt Federatsie fun Poylishe Yidn. Amerikaner 
Ekzekutive Yorbukh, 1 (1964), 242-7; Dubnow, Hasidut, 461f. 


LIPSCHUETZ (Lipschutz, Lifschitz, Lifshyts, Lipszyc, Li- 
ebschuetz), widely dispersed Jewish family, which provided 
a large number of rabbis and scholars. The name is prob- 
ably an indication of their origin and points to either Loeb- 
schuetz (Lubczyce; now Glubczyce) in Silesia, Liebschuetz 
in Thuringia, or to Liebeschitz in Bohemia. The derivation 
from the feminine name Liebscha is not acceptable. Accord- 
ing to M. *Brann (see bibl.), the first well-known bearers of 
this name were the 16'*-century R. MOSES BEN ISAAC LIP- 
SCHUETZ of Brzesc-Kujawski and Gdansk (Danzig), and 
ISAAC LIPSCHUETZ of Poznan. In the first half of the 17* 
century members of this family included R. BENJAMIN BE- 
NUSH, rabbi in Brest-Litovsk, son-in-law of R. Saul *Wahl and 
perhaps the son of the aforementioned R. Moses; R. ISRAEL 
MORDECAI BEN ELIJAH, who was one of those who approved 
in 1609 the Prague edition of R. Eliezer b. Nathan’s Even ha- 
Ezer (1610); R. HAYYIM BEN ISAAC, hazzan in Poznan, who 
published additions to a commentary on the kinot by the 
hazzan Asher b. Joseph (Lublin, 1617); R. MOSES BEN NOAH 
ISAAC in Poznan; and R. Gedaliah b. Solomon *Lipschuetz 
from Lublin. In the second half of the 17 century R. ELIJAH 
lived in Brest-Litovsk, R. MOSES BEN ENOCH in Burgprep- 
pach. From Gedaliah Lipschuetz (see Israel b. Eliezer *Lip- 
schuetz and his son Gedaliah), who lived in Ostrava at the 
beginning of the 17 century, descended an unbroken line of 
learned rabbis right to modern times. Among the last mem- 
bers of this learned family were the Mishnah commenta- 
tor R. Israel b. Gedaliah *Lipschuetz and his son R. Baruch 
Isaac *Lipschuetz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.H. Edelmann, Gedullat Shaul (1854), 24a; 
I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 57, 83; D. 
Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien... (1889), 203; 
H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 38-40; J.L. Feinstein, Ir 
Tehillah (1886), 23f., 154f., 202; S.Z. Kahana, Anaf Ez Avot (1903), 233 
M.M. Biber, Mazkeret li-Gedolei Ostraha (1907), 62; I. de Terni, Sefer 
ha-Makhria (1897), introd.; A.J.L. Lipschuetz, Avot Atarah le-Vanim 
(1927), 46, 144; E. Kohan, Kinat Soferim (1892), 92a; J. Perles, Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Posen (1865), 49; A. Berliner, in: MGwyJ, 50 (1906), 
215-7; M. Brann, ibid., 218f.; L. Lewin, in: JJLG, 5 (1907), 101ff. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


LIPSCHUETZ, BARUCH ISAAC BEN ISRAEL (1812- 
1877), rabbi and author. The son of Israel b. Gedaliah *Lip- 
schuetz, Lipschuetz was born in Wronki where his father was 
rabbi. In 1833 he was appointed to succeed his father there, but 
had to relinquish the appointment because of Akiva *Eger’s 
resolute opposition to a young unmarried man of 21 func- 
tioning as religious leader of a community. He subsequently 
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became rabbi of Landsberg, where he served until 1853, when 
he was invited to Mecklenburg-Schwerin to succeed David 
*Einhorn, the reform rabbi, because the central government 
wished to strengthen the Orthodox section of the community. 
In 1858 he was compelled to resign because of his firmness 
in religious matters. Henceforth he accepted no other com- 
munal appointment, and lived first in Hamburg and then in 
Berlin, where he died. He was the author of Hosen Shemuel 
(n.d., n.p.), an abstract of the Shulhan Arukh Even ha-Ezer 
(incomplete), and Torat Shemuel (1867), a devotional work. 
His Beit Shemuel and Shemesh u-Magen remain in manuscript. 
He edited and republished his father’s famous commentary 
on the Mishnah, Tiferet Yisrael, to which he made many edi- 
tions. Some of his sermons were published in Ettlinger-Enoch’s 
Shomer Ziyyon ha-Neeman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 
1 (1864), 40b, no. 319; H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 
39; E. Duckesz, Chachme AHw (1908), 126 (Heb. section); Berliner, 


in: MGW], 50 (1906), 217. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


LIPSCHUETZ, ELIEZER MEIR (1879-1946), Hebraist, reli- 
gious educator, and historical writer in Erez Israel. Lipschuetz 
was born in Skole (Galicia). He was a businessman in Lem- 
berg, but influenced by S. *Buber, he began studying medieval 
Jewish history and literature. Lipschuetz had early devoted 
himself to the revival of Hebrew, not only as a literary medium, 
but also and above all as a spoken language (in the Sephardi 
pronunciation). He attracted a circle of like-minded friends, 
such as Joseph Babad, A. *Barash, H. *Yalon, Mordecai Ben- 
Ezekiel, and, especially, S.Y. *Agnon. His wife, too, spoke He- 
brew and his child was the first in Lvov to grow up with He- 
brew as his mother tongue. In 1910 Lipschuetz began teaching 
Hebrew and Jewish history at the *Ezra teacher's seminary in 
Jerusalem. As the result of the Hebrew versus German conflict, 
he left to take up a post with the Hebrew Teachers Seminary. 
In 1917 he was expelled from Palestine by the Turks and found 
refuge in Berlin, where he continued studying and writing to 
Jewish scholars. In 1920 he returned to Palestine and the fol- 
lowing year founded the Mizrachi Teachers’ Seminary, which 
he headed until his death. Lipschuetz worked actively in the 
religious education department of the Zionist Organization 
and was one of the architects of the Mizrachi school network. 
He was also an active member of the Vaad ha-Lashon, now the 
Academy of the Hebrew Language. In addition to Lipschuetz’ 
Raschi (1912), a classic biography, he wrote a great number of 
essays on scholarly educational, literary, and linguistic sub- 
jects. Among these is one on S.Y. Agnon (1926), whose impor- 
tance he was one of the first to recognize. A large part of his 
work was reissued in his collected writings, Ketavim (3 vols., 
1947-57), but much remains in manuscript, including a volu- 
minous correspondence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Posner, E.M. Lipschuetz (Heb., 1941); O. 
Wolfsberg (Aviad), Deyokenaot (1962), 152-4; A.J. Brawer, Zikhronot 
(1966), 214-5, 441-6; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), S.v. 
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LIPSCHUETZ, GEDALIAH BEN SOLOMON ZALMAN 
(16t4-17'» century), Polish scholar, author, and Jerusalem em- 
issary. Lipschuetz was a pupil of *Meir b. Gedaliah (the Maha- 
ram) of Lublin. In 1618 he emigrated from Poland to Erez Israel. 
On the way he stayed in Prague where he obtained from the lo- 
cal scholars, Solomon Luntschitz and Isaiah ha-Levi *Horowitz 
(the Shelah), commendations for his work Ez Shatul, a com- 
mentary on the Ikkarim of Joseph *Albo. That same year he 
proceeded to Venice, where he published that work, and where 
he also proofread the collection of responsa of his teacher Meir, 
which were published that year, with the title Manhir Eynei 
Hakhamim. From there he continued to Erez Israel and settled 
in Jerusalem. He was there in 1626 during the oppression of 
the Jews of Jerusalem at the hands of the tyrannical governor 
Muhammad ibn Farukh. When Farukh was dismissed the fol- 
lowing year, and the heads of the Jerusalem community sent 
emissaries to the Diaspora to solicit aid in reconstructing the 
community, Lipschuetz was sent to the Balkans. At the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1629 he was in Belgrade, where he en- 
dorsed a halakhic responsum of Judah Lerma (see the latter’s 
responsa Peletat bat Yehudah, no. 27, end). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 45f. Yaari, She- 


luhei, 268. 
[Abraham Yoffe] 


LIPSCHUETZ, HILLEL ARYEH LEIB BEN ZE’EV DOV 
(1844-1907), Lithuanian rabbi and author. Lipschuetz studied 
under his father, who was rabbi of Srednik. In 1868 he became 
rabbi of Popelnya, then of Plunge, and later of the important 
town of Suvalki from 1880 to 1893, when he was elected rabbi 
of Lublin. He had a sound knowledge of many languages and 
an extensive general education. He is the author of Beit Hil- 
lel, novellae on the Shulhan Arukh, Hoshen Mishpat (1890). 
A gifted writer, he contributed essays to the periodical Ha- 
Levanon, using the pseudonym Ha-Leeh (from his initials), 
and translated into Hebrew the historical novel Suess Oppen- 
heimer by Markus Lehmann (1873). His sons, Ezekiel, Eliezer, 
and Jacob also held rabbinical positions, Ezekiel being rabbi 
of Kalisz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim 
be-Lublin (19007), 128; B. Eisenstadt, Dor, Rabbanav ve-Soferav, 4 


(1902), 21. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


LIPSCHUETZ, ISRAEL BEN ELIEZER (d. 1782), Ger- 
man rabbi, studied under Ezekiel *Katzenellenbogen. In the 
responsa of his father titled Heshiv R. Eliezer (Nevewirth, 
1649), there are included several items by the son, Israel, who 
is mentioned as being the rabbi of “Diez, Hadamar, and the 
environs.” Later he served as rabbi in Cleves. In 1766-67 he 
came into prominence with regard to the cause célébre known 
as the *Cleves get. Lipschuetz himself in 1770 published a col- 
lection of responsa supporting his standpoint under the title 
Or Yisrael (Cleves, 1770) in answer to the Or ha-Yashar pub- 
lished by *Aaron Simeon of Copenhagen in Amsterdam a year 
previously in support of the opposing side. 
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His son GEDALIAH (d. 1826) eked out a meager living 
serving as rabbi to various smaller Jewish communities in 
East Prussia, among them Obrzycko and Chodziez (now in 
Poland). In 1809 he came into conflict with the local authori- 
ties when he opposed an edict forbidding the settlement of 
conflicts by recourse to Jewish courts. Gedaliah was the au- 
thor of Humrei Matnita (Berlin, 1784) in six parts: comments 
on the Talmud and its main commentaries with special atten- 
tion given to the tractates Nazir and Nedarim; an explanation 
of unusual words in the Talmud; novellae on *Asher b. Jehiel 
titled Ateret Rosh; notes on Isaac *Alfasi titled Maaseh Ilpas; 
Minei Targimon, comments on Targum Onkelos and Rashi’s 
Pentateuch commentary; Mirkevet ha-Mishnah, comments 
on difficult passages in the Mishnah. In his approbation of 
this work the father mentions 17 works of his son as existing 
in manuscript form. Gedaliah also wrote Regel Yesharah (Dy- 
hernfurth, 1777), containing a list of unusual words left unex- 
plained by Rashi in his commentary on the Talmud, referring 
to other passages where an explanation is found; comments 
on the order Nezikin and the minor tractates of the Talmud; 
an excursus on talmudic weights and measures; and an eluci- 
dation of the geometrical matter in chapters three and five of 
the tractate Kilayim. The allegedly presumptuous tone of this 
work, combined with the conceit and contentious disposition 
of its author, led to its disparagement among the maskilim who 
coined the saying, “the author of the Regel Yesharah (“Straight 
Foot”) is a twisted blockhead.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, in: MGWJ, 50 (1906), 215-8; S.B. 
Freehof, Responsa Literature (1955), 158ff.; D. Kaufmann and M. 
Freudenthal, Familie Gomperz (1907), 74; Tal, in: Sinai, 24 (1948-49), 


152-67. 
[Jacob Haberman] 


LIPSCHUTZ, ARYEH LEIB (d. c. 1849), talmudist and 
hasidic rabbi. He was born in Jaroslaw and was the pupil of 
Aryeh Leib b. Joseph ha-Kohen *Heller, author of Kezot ha- 
Hoshen, and of Jacob Isaac Horowitz of Lublin. Aryeh was 
the son-in-law of Moses *Teitelbaum, rabbi of Ujhely, and 
himself served as rabbi in several Galician communities. His 
last post was at Brigal, where he died. He is the author of two 
books of novellae, Ari she-ba-Havurah (1852), on Ketubbot, 
and Hiddushei Aryeh de-Vei-Ilai (1880), on Kiddushin, Yoma, 
Menahot, Kinnim, and Niddah. In addition he published a 
book of responsa Aryeh de-Vei-Ilai (1874) on the four parts of 
the Shulhan Arukh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 
1 (1965), 82. 


LIPSCHUTZ, ELIEZER BEN SOLOMON (d. 1750), rabbi 
and talmudist. When he was over the age of 30, he became 
the rabbi of *Ostrowiecz (Poland). There he had many pupils, 
but he left for Germany where he wandered from post to post 
because of differences with his communities. Through the 
influence of his wife’s uncle, Simeon Jolles, the leader of the 
community, he obtained a position in Cracow. There also he 
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made enemies and after Jolles’ death he left Cracow. Finally 
he secured a position at Neuwied where he remained until 
his death. He published Heshiv R. Eliezer ve-Siah la-Sadeh 
(Neuwied, 1749) in two volumes: (1) responsa with notes by 
his son Israel; and (2) (subtitled Dammesek Eliezer) novellae 
on Yoreh Deah and Hoshen Mishpat. He carried on correspon- 
dence with noted authorities of the time. Another member of 
his family was R. Israel b. Gedaliah *Lipschutz, the author of 
Tiferet Yisrael. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 602; 
H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 133b. 


LIPSCHUTZ, ISRAEL BEN GEDALIAH (1782-1860), Ger- 
man rabbinic scholar. Lipschutz served as rabbi in the towns 
of Wronki (1821), Dessau and Colmar (1826-37), and Dan- 
zig (1837-60). His fame rests upon his commentary to the 
Mishnah, entitled Tiferet Yisrael, one of the finest of its class. 
In this work, he explains the words of the Mishnah briefly, of- 
fers new interpretations to difficult passages, particularly in 
the orders of Zera’im, Kodashim, and Tohorot, and adds ev- 
erywhere the halakhic ruling as decided on in the Shulhan 
Arukh and its commentaries. To each of the orders of Moed, 
Kodashim, and Tohorot, he prefaces general introductions 
comprising a methodic summation of all the principles of 
the order, after the manner of *Maimonides in his introduc- 
tion to his commentary on the Mishnah. A considerable 
portion of the commentary is taken from that of his son, Ba- 
ruch Isaac *Lipschutz, as well as from Akiva *Eger, *Elijah 
b. Solomon (the Gaon of Vilna), and others. Tiferet Yisrael 
became the most widespread Mishnah commentary and is 
regarded as an invaluable adjunct to that of Obadiah *Berti- 
noro. Lipschutz’s commentary to Zera’im, Zera Emunah, and 
to Tohorot, Taam ve-Daat, with a general preface entitled “Ye- 
vakkesh Daat; was published in Hanover (1830). His com- 
mentary to Nashim, Hosen Rav, was published later (Danzig, 
1843). Appended to it was Avi Ezer, a work by Lipschutz’s fa- 
ther on the Shulhan Arukh, Even ha-Ezer. The commentary 
to Moed, Davar be-Itto (ibid., 1844), included an introduction 
dealing with topics relevant to the Sabbath and intercalations. 
Nezikin was published in Danzig in 1845, along with a trea- 
tise on immortality and the resurrection. Kodashim, under 
the title Hokhmat Elohim (Koenigsberg, 1850), includes laws 
of the order entitled Homer ba-Kodesh at the beginning, and 
diagrams of the Temple and altar at the end. The commentary 
was republished in its entirety (Berlin, 1862) with additions by 
Lipschutz’s son Baruch Isaac. Lipschutz also composed an ex- 
tensive commentary to the order Tohorot, Ateret Tiferet (Vilna, 
1887-95), in which he separated the plain interpretation from 
the pilpul, calling the former “Yakhin” and the latter “Boaz, 
and added a section giving the halakhic rulings, “Hilkheta 
Gevirta, at the end of each chapter. In later editions of the 
Mishnah Tiferet Yisrael was similarly divided. He also pub- 
lished a brief commentary to the Mishnah called Zera Yisrael 
(Vilna, 1852), and his ethical will was published in Koenigs- 
berg in 1861. His son mentions that Lipschutz left in manu- 
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script sermons, notes on the Talmud, on Maimonides and on 
the Shulhan Arukh, and many responsa. He apparently also 
compiled Rashei Avot, a commentary on Avot, and Megillat 
Setarim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.I. Lipschutz, in: Ha-Maggid, 4 (1860), 
170-1; H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna, 1 (1900), 38-39; Brann, 
in: MGWJ, 50 (1906), 375; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Mishnah (1959), 253; 
Posner, in: Shanah be-Shanah, 4 (1963), 395-401. 


[Abraham David] 


LIPSCHUTZ, SHABBETAI BEN JACOB ISAAC (1845- 
1929), rabbi, kabbalist, and author. Lipschutz was born in 
Rohatyn, Galicia, and from 1907 served as a rabbi in Bereg- 
Tlosva (now Irshava, Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, Ukraine). He 
wrote Berit Avot (also entitled Sharvit ha-Zahav he-Hadash), 
on the laws of circumcision (1898; with supplement, 1912); 
Pidyon Nefesh (also entitled Shaarei Pedut), on the redemp- 
tion of the firstborn (1899); Segullot Yisrael (also entitled Sefer 
ha-Hayyim) on healing by sympathetic treatment (1905); a 
second edition together with Sussman Sofer’s Even Segullah 
(1908); notes on the Shemirat ha-Nefesh (1872) of Israel Mat- 
tathias Auerbach (1901); Kol Todah, a commentary on the 
Book of Esther (1884 and 1888); Tiferet Yaakov, homilies on 
the Pentateuch (1912); Shaarei Rahamim, a commentary on 
Ephraim Zalman Margaliot’s Shaarei Efrayim (1932); and 
Likkutei Shoshannim (also entitled Sefer ha-Eshel), on vari- 
ous halakhic matters (1949). A number of his works have re- 
mained unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.N. Gottlieb, Oholei Shem (1912), 212; A. 
Stern, Melizei Esh, 3 (19627), chapter Adar, 57b, no. 263. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


LIPSCHUTZ, SOLOMON BEN MORDECAI (d. 1736), 
Dutch rabbi. Born and educated in Lisse, Lipschutz was ap- 
pointed rabbi of the Ashkenazi community in The Hague dur- 
ing the incumbency of David Nunes (c. 1700) as rabbi of the 
Sephardi community. About 1710 he was appointed rabbi of 
Rotterdam, remaining there until his death. His query in con- 
nection with the eruv of Rotterdam, based on the fact that the 
river could be regarded as its boundary, is published in Jacob 
*Poppers’ responsa Shav Yaakov (1702, pt. 1, no. 17). Having 
received conflicting rules from Ezekiel Katzenellenbogen and 
Jacob *Reischer, to whom he had first turned, he addressed 
himself to Jacob Poppers for a decision, and he appears to have 
written a book for which he obtained Poppers’ approbation. 
The large Boompjes synagogue in Rotterdam was built while 
he was rabbi. After his death Solomon was succeeded as rabbi 
of Rotterdam by his son yuDAH (d. 1754) whom Jonathan Ey- 
beschuetz called “a righteous and upright man who increased 
peace in the world and was pleasing to his brethren.” Judah's 
son ABRAHAM (d. 1780) was also appointed a rabbi of Rot- 
terdam, but his appointment stirred up a great controversy 
because two of the lay leaders were his relatives. The leaders 
of the community turned to Jonathan Eybeschuetz and David 
Berlin for a decision, and they decided in Abrahams favor. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.H. Horowitz, Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 
21-25. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


LIPSET, SEYMOUR MARTIN (1922- ), U.S. sociologist. 
Born in New York City, Lipset taught at Columbia Univer- 
sity, the University of Toronto, and at Berkeley, California, 
before becoming professor in the department of social rela- 
tions at Harvard University. He served as the Caroline S.G. 
Munro Professor of Political Science and Sociology at Stan- 
ford University (1975-90) and the George D. Markham Pro- 
fessor of Government and Sociology at Harvard (1965-75). 
He then became Hazel Professor of Public Policy at the In- 
stitute of Public Policy, George Mason University, and se- 
nior fellow at the Hoover Institute at Stanford University. 
He was also a senior scholar at the Progressive Policy In- 
stitute and the Woodrow Wilson Center for International 
Scholars. 

Lipset is one of the foremost representatives of politi- 
cal sociology in the United States. He combines a “middle 
range” theoretical orientation with verification in research. 
In his major work, Union Democracy (with M.A. Trow and 
J.S. Coleman, 1956), he provides a negative proof for Roberto 
Michels’ contention that large-scale organizational structures 
make bureaucratic procedures inevitable: this rule does not 
apply to the American Typographical Union, which Lipset 
investigated, because of its relatively small size and the high 
educational standards of its members. 

Lipset was president of the American Professors for Peace 
in the Middle East; chair of the National Bai Brith Hillel 
Commission and the Faculty Advisory Cabinet of the United 
Jewish Appeal; and co-chair of the Executive Committee of 
the International Center for Peace in the Middle East. He is 
the only person to have been president of both the American 
Political Science Association (1979-80) and the American 
Sociological Association (1992-93). He was a director of the 
US. Institute of Peace and was a member of the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships, both presidential appointments. Lipset re- 
ceived the Leon Epstein Prize in Comparative Politics by the 
American Political Science Association; the Marshall Sklare 
Award for distinction in Jewish studies; and the Helen Din- 
nerman Prize by the World Association for Public Opinion 
Research. 

Other important publications of Lipset’s, apart from nu- 
merous scholarly papers, are Agrarian Socialism (1950, 19687), 
Class, Status and Power (edited with R. Bendix, 1953, 19667), 
Social Mobility in Industrial Society (with R. Bendix, 1959), 
Political Man (1960), The First New Nation (1963), Berkeley 
Student Revolt (1965), The Left, the Jews and Israel (1969), The 
Politics of Unreason (with E. Raab, 1973), The Confidence Gap 
(1983), Continental Divide (1990), Jews and the New American 
Scene (with E. Raab, 1995), American Exceptionalism (1997), 
and It Didn’t Happen Here (with M. Gary, 2001). He edited So- 
ciology and History: Methods (with R. Hofstadter, 1968). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 
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LIPSHITZ, ISRAEL (“Lippy’; 1903-1980), South African 
sculptor. Born in Lithuania, Lipshitz was taken to South Af- 
rica in 1908, and, apart from a period of study in Paris, spent 
most of his life in Cape Town. He was regarded as a leader of 
the modern school in sculpture and, from 1950 to 1968, was 
associate professor at the Cape Town University’s School of 
Fine Art. “Lippy” Lipshitz (as he was widely known) worked 
in a variety of media, e.g., marble, bronze, stone, and wood. 
He drew many of his subjects from nature and from the Bible 
including Lot’s wife, Jacob wrestling with the angel, and a 
massive head of Moses, carved out of a fossilized tree trunk, 
acquired by the National Art Gallery in Salisbury, Rhodesia 
(now Harare, Zimbabwe). He died in Israel. 


[Lewis Sowden and Louis Hotz] 


LIPSKI, ABRAHAM (i911-_ ), Belgian engineer. Born in 
Lodz to a Zionist family, Abraham Lipski settled in Belgium. 
A highly successful construction engineer, he specialized in 
techniques of “presolicitations” - a modern method in con- 
struction. In 1951 he won international renown with his inven- 
tion of the “preflex” construction beam. In 1958 at the Brus- 
sels World Fair he acted as assistant general commissioner for 
the Israel pavilion. Among a vast variety of public and private 
constructions he erected are the Transport Pavilion at the 1958 
Brussels Exhibition; wharf constructions at Ostend and Ghent; 
the Midi Tower in Brussels; the funicular railway in Haifa, the 
Carmelit; and the Shalom-Meyer Tower in Tel Aviv. He par- 
ticipated in the construction of the Lydda International Air- 
port and the Tel Aviv bus station. Lipski devoted a great deal 


of time to Jewish affairs. 
[Rose Bieber] 


LIPSKY, LOUIS (1876-1963), U.S. Zionist leader, journalist, 
and author. Lipsky, who was born in Rochester, New York, and 
edited a weekly periodical Shofar there, was an active Zionist 
even before the opening of the First Zionist Congress (1897). 
In 1901 Lipsky founded The Maccabean (later The New Pales- 
tine) magazine in New York, the first English-language Zionist 
periodical in the U.S. Under Lipsky’s editorship, the magazine 
often exercised a powerful influence on Zionist actions in the 
US. Lipsky also edited The American Hebrew (1900-14). Lip- 
sky served first as secretary, then chairman of the executive 
committee of the Federation of American Zionists, which 
was replaced by the Zionist Organization of America (z0A) 
in 1917. In the ensuing Brandeis- Weizmann rift over the finan- 
cial support and control of Jewish Palestine, Lipsky backed 
Weizmann. Lipsky was zo president from 1922 to 1930, and 
then became president of the Eastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany (1930-59). 

Lipsky was a founder of the Keren Hayesod, the Jewish 
Agency, and the American and World Jewish congresses. In 
1915 he had advocated the establishment of an American Jew- 
ish Congress, directly elected by American Jews, which would 
support the concept of a Jewish national home. In 1918 the 
first American Jewish Congress was elected. Lipsky subse- 
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quently served as its vice president and chairman of its gov- 
erning council, and from 1934 to 1945 was deeply involved in 
the organization’s attempts to call attention to the plight of 
European Jewry and to organize their rescue. A prolific au- 
thor, Lipsky’s three-volume Selected Works consisting of Thirty 
Years of American Zionism, Stories of Jewish Life, and Shields of 
Honor, a selection of his plays and short stories, was published 
in 1927. He also wrote A Gallery of Zionist Profiles (1956) and 
Tales of the Yiddish Rialto (1962). 

His son ELEAZAR LIPSKY (1912-1993) was, for many 
years, head of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency in New York 
City. A second son, JOEL CARMICHAEL (1915— ), wrote widely 
on subjects concerning Jewish history, the Middle East, and 
Russia. Among his books are The Shaping of the Arabs (1967), 
A Short History of the Russian Revolution (1964), The Death of 
Jesus (1962), Birth of Christianity: Reality and Myth (1992), The 
Satanizing of the Jews (1992), Unriddling of Christian Origins 
(1995), and Russia: An Illustrated History (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Friesel, Ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Arzot 
ha-Berit ba-Shanim 1897-1914 (1970); M.W. Weisgal, Louis Lipsky 
(Eng. 1964); S. Halperin, The Political World of American Zionism 
(1960), index; S.S. Wise, Challenging Years (1949), passim, index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lipstadt, The Zionist Career of Louis Lip- 


MeO EE) [Moshe Gottlieb] 


LIPSON, EPHRAIM (1888-1960), English economic histo- 
rian. Born in Sheffield, and educated at Cambridge, Lipson 
was a reader in economic history at Oxford from 1921 to 1931. 
He was instrumental in founding the Economic History So- 
ciety, and the Economic History Review, serving as editor until 
his resignation in 1934. His major works, some of which went 
through numerous editions, were Economic History of Eng- 
land (3 vols., 1915-31; 1959'7); Europe in the Nineteenth Century 
(1916, rev. ed. 1962); The History of the Woollen and Worsted 
Industries (1921); Europe 1914-1939 (19407); The Growth of Eng- 
lish Society - A Short Economic History (1949). In A Planned 
Economy or Free Enterprise: The Lessons of History (1944), he 
pleaded for a policy aiming “to preserve best in our present 
economic system, the spirit of enterprise, and fuse it with the 
team spirit, so that self-interest was held in check by the ideal 
of public service and devotion to the Commonweal. Lipson 
was left badly deformed by severe injuries in childhood; in 
adulthood, he was an extremely sensitive, solitary man. His 
failure, in 1931, to be appointed to the chair of economic his- 
tory at Oxford (in part, it is said, because of unwise claims he 
made about himself in his application) left him permanently 
embittered. Lipson’s view that the industrial revolution did 
not mark a sharp break in Britain’s economic evolution was 
echoed by a number of more recent economic historians, and 
his contribution to the field seemed overdue for a reevalua- 
tion. His brother DANIEL LIPSON (1886-1963) was house- 
master of the Jewish House at Cheltenham College, one of 
England’s leading boarding schools. He served as mayor of 
Cheltenham from 1935 to 1937 and was Independent member 
of Parliament for Cheltenham from 1937 to 1950. He was an 
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opponent of Zionism and frequently expressed his anti-Zionist 
views in parliamentary debates. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Benjamin J. Klebaner / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


LIPSON, MORDEKHAI (1885-1958), Hebrew writer and 
folklorist. Born in Bialystok, he was ordained as a rabbi in 
1903. After teaching for several years, he immigrated to the 
United States in 1913. There he wrote for the Hebrew and Yid- 
dish press and edited the Hebrew weekly Ha-Ivri (1916-21). 
He founded and edited the New York Hebrew daily Hadoar 
(1921-23), which was the only modern Hebrew daily to appear 
in the U.S. When the newspaper was taken over by the His- 
tadrut Ivrit and turned into a weekly, Lipson served for a pe- 
riod as editor. He immigrated to Erez Israel in 1930 and edited 
the religious daily Ha-Zofeh from its inception, in 1937, until 
1944. For more than a generation he collected Jewish folklore 
which appeared in Mi-Dor-Dor (3 vols., 1928-29), Anshei Mid- 
dot (5 vols., 1927-34), Midrash Zuta (1951), and Emshol Lekha 
Mashal (1956). He also translated many books from Hebrew 
to Yiddish and from Yiddish to Hebrew, including works by 
IJ. *Singer, I. Bashevis *Singer, and J. *Opatoshu. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


LIPSYTE, ROBERT MICHAEL (1938- ), U.S. sports jour- 
nalist, columnist, novelist, and scriptwriter. Born in the Bronx 
to Sidney and Fanny, both teachers, Lipsyte grew up in Rego 
Park, Queens, and attended Forest Hills High School, but 
a Ford Foundation program allowed him to skip his senior 
year and enroll at Columbia University. He graduated in 1957 
at the age of 19, and landed a job as a copy boy in the sports 
department of the New York Times. Lipsyte worked at the 
Times for 14 years — with a timeout to receive a master’s de- 
gree from the Columbia School of Journalism in 1959 - be- 
coming a sports reporter at 21 and then a sports columnist 
for the paper in 1966. During that time he also co-authored 
Nigger (1964) with the controversial comic and activist Dick 
Gregory; The Masculine Mystique (1966); and published an 
edited collection of his columns, Assignment: Sports (1970). 
Lipsyte’s first and best-known novel for young people, The 
Contender (1967), won a children’s book award, and Lipsyte 
abandoned his journalism career in 1971 after 544 columns 
to concentrate on writing novels. Lipsyte also worked as a 
freelance writer, television scriptwriter, journalism professor 
(Fairleigh Dickenson and New York University), radio com- 
mentator (National Public Radio, 1976-82), and columnist for 
the New York Post (1977), was a television sports essayist for 
cBs Sunday Morning (1982) and stayed with that network until 
moving to NBC in 1986. After leaving NBC in 1988, he hosted 
‘The Eleventh Hour on pss (1989), winning an Emmy Award in 
1990 for On-Camera Achievement, and was author of a tele- 
vision documentary series about sports. Lipsyte returned to 
the New York Times to write a sports column in 1991. Among 
his 16 books are SportsWorld: An American Dreamland (1975), 
Free to Be Muhammad Ali (1978), Jim Thorpe: Twentieth-Cen- 
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tury Jock (1993), Arnold Schwarzenegger: Hercules in America 
(1993), Michael Jordan: A Life above the Rim (1994), Joe Louis: 
A Champ for All America (1994), Idols of the Game: A Sporting 
History of the American Century, with Peter Levine (1995), and 
In the Country of Illness: Comfort and Advice for the Journey 
(1995). In addition to the Emmy, Lipsyte’s honors and awards 
include the E.P. Dutton Best Sports Stories Award, 1964, 1965, 
1967, 1971, and 1976; Columbia’s Meyer Berger Award for dis- 
tinguished reporting, 1966 and 1996; Wel-Met Children’s Book 
Award, 1967; New York Times outstanding children’s book of 
the year citation, 1977; American Library Association best 
young adult book citation, 1977; and in 1992, he was a finalist 
for the Pulitzer Prize for commentary. In 2001, the American 
Library Association honored him with the Margaret A. Ed- 
wards Award for Lifetime Achievement. He is the subject of 
Presenting Robert Lipsyte (1995), by Michael Cart. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


LIPTON, SEYMOUR (1903-1986), U.S. sculptor. Born in 
New York City, Lipton showed a predilection for art as a child. 
His parents, however, discouraged his ambitions and he re- 
ceived a D.D.S. degree from Columbia University in 1927. 
While practicing as a dentist, Lipton began carving stylized 
sculptures with Social Realist themes out of wood. He had a 
one-man show in 1938 and two years later started teaching 
sculpture at the New School for Social Research in New York 
(1940-65). By the mid-1940s Lipton was welding Surrealist- 
inspired forms out of lead, later using steel, and by 1955 Mo- 
nel metal. Lipton worked in stages, conceptualizing a sculp- 
ture on paper, making a maquette, and then fabricating the 
metal sculpture. 

The events of World War 11 influenced Lipton’s subject 
matter, which evolved from specific representational themes 
to more timeless abstract comments on the human condition. 
Figuration seemed inadequate to describe the devastation of 
war, and in 1942 he began to work abstractly in metals. Moby 
Dick #2 (1948, private collection), a bronze abstraction of Her- 
man Melville's whale, appears fierce with spikes or possibly 
teeth projecting from rounded forms. Similar predatory im- 
agery would recur at various times throughout Lipton’s career. 
Around 1948 Lipton began exploring cage themes in works 
such as Imprisoned Figure (Museum of Modern Art, New 
York). Experiencing a sense of renewal with the war several 
years in the past, in the 1950s Lipton welded dynamic vertical 
or horizontal pieces exhibiting traces of organic life such as 
Jungle Bloom (1954, Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven), 
a bronze on steel sculpture from the “Bloom” series. 

His sculptures decorate several buildings in the United 
States, including the Philharmonic Hall, Lincoln Center, New 
York; Temple Israel, Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Temple Beth-El, 
Gary, Indiana. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Elsen, Seymour Lipton (1970); H. Rand, 
Seymour Lipton: Aspects of Sculpture (1979); L. Verderame, An Ameri- 
can Sculptor: Seymour Lipton (1999). 

[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 
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LIPTOVSKY MIKULAS (Slovak Liptovsky Mikulas; Hung. 
Liptészentmiklés), town in N. Slovakia, until 1998 Czecho- 
slovak Republic, since 1993 Slovak Republic. Jews appeared 
for the first time in documentation related to Mikulas in the 
17 century. The local legislation was emphatically anti-Jew- 
ish. Jewish merchants visited the region and developed busi- 
ness relations with the nobility. In 1720 Ephraim, a Jew from 
Holesov, negotiated Jewish settlement in Mikulas with Count 
Samuel Pongracz. The latter rented the Jews several of his 
houses in the main square, free of charge. In 1729 an indepen- 
dent community was founded. It purchased land for a cem- 
etery, a synagogue, and space in the square for new houses. 
It founded a bet midrash, a mikveh, and a hevra kaddisha. In 
1740, the congregation hired its first rabbi, who initiated a tal- 
mud torah and the expansion of the synagogue. His successor 
founded a yeshivah. 

Intensely engaged in trade, the Jews exported wool, 
cheese, and leather. They also dealt in wood, noting the high 
quality of the forests. Wood and wood products have remained 
a characteristic part of the trade of Slovakian Jews. 

Liptovsky Mikulas was divided into two parts: densely 
populated Vrbica, and the smaller Mikulas with a big concen- 
tration of Jews. In 1828 there were 801 Jews. In 1835, Izaak Diner 
was elected president of the congregation, and in 1865 mayor 
of Mikulas. The first Jew in Hungary to be elected mayor of a 
city, he held the position until 1872. 

The period of Rabbi Lob Kunitz established the basis for 
intellectual activity, for which Mikulas was named “the Jew- 
ish Athens.” 

The dispute between Reform and Orthodoxy started 
early in Mikulas. While the majority of the members chose the 
Reform path, the Orthodox established their own congrega- 
tion in 1864. They selected their own rabbi and founded their 
own elementary school with emphasis on Jewish studies. The 
two congregations fused in 1875. 

In 1848-49, the Spring of Nations affected Mikulas Jewry. 
Many local Jews considered themselves Magyar patriots and 
enlisted in the army. In 1880 the Jewish population num- 
bered 1,115. 

In May 1919 the National Federation of Jews in Slovakia 
convened in Mikulas. The Zionist movement was active, and 
it included the sports organization Maccabi, founded in 1921; 
Hashomer-Kadima, the Zionist scouting movement; and the 
youth movement Gordonia Maccabi ha-Za’ir. 

In 1939 Slovakia proclaimed independence, under the 
aegis of Nazi Germany. Although the new state immediately 
began to persecute the Jews, the Mikulas community did not 
feel particular pressure. The population behaved as it did in the 
past, until 1940 when the Aryanization — i.e., expropriation — 
of Jewish property began. Former neighbors turned hostile, 
deprived Jews of their property, income, and jobs, and pressed 
to evict them from their apartments. In 1942 the deportation of 
Jews to Poland began. About 885 Mikulas Jews were deported 
to Lublin and the Sobibor extermination camp. When depor- 
tations stopped temporarily in the fall of 1942, Slovak Jews, 
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as well as some others, escaped and crossed Slovakia’s border; 
Mikulas was among the small surviving communities that as- 
sisted the escapees. In the fall of 1944, when the Slovak anti- 
Nazi uprising began, several surviving Jews joined the forces, 
while others sought places to hide. The German army rounded 
up the surviving and hidden Jews; some were executed on the 
spot, others were deported to Poland. 

About 20% of pre-war Jews managed to return to the 
town. In 1947 there were 394 Jews in Mikulas. Thirty-eight 
Jews participated in anti-Nazi resistance within Slovakia, in 
the Soviet Union, and in the west. In 1948-49, most of the 
Jews immigrated to Israel. The synagogue was turned into a 
warehouse, and the cemeteries were destroyed. In 1989 the 
synagogue underwent a thorough reconstruction, partially 
by young Jewish and Slovak volunteers. There was a plan to 
turn the synagogue into a memorial. 

Simon Goldstein, a native of Mikulas and graduate of 
its schools, was the first Jewish lawyer in Hungary. Samuel 
*Fischer, another Mikulas native, founded the Fischer- Verlag 
publishing house in Berlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Herzog, A zsidok térténete Lipté-szt.- 
Mikloson (1894); M. Lanyi and H. Propperné Békefi, Szlovenszk6i 
zsido hitkézségek térténete (1933), 179-224; Y.L. Bato, in: Das neue 
Israel, 21 (1968), 471-5; Israelitische Annalen, 3 (1841), 19-20; 181, 
231-2; Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 72; 74, 77, 91; A. Schnitzer, 
Juedische Kulturbilder (1904); Magyar Zsid Lexikon (1929), 536, S.V. 
Liptoszentmiklos; MHJ, 7 (1963), $.V. Liptoszentmiklos. ADD. BIBLI- 
ocRapuy: E. Barkany and L. Dojé, Zidovské ndbozenské obce na 
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LIPTZIN, SOL (1901-1995), literary scholar and educator. 
Leaving his native Satanov, Russia, as a boy, Liptzin was raised 
in the U.S. He taught at City College, New York, where he be- 
came professor of German in 1948 and served as chairman of 
the department of Germanic and Slavonic languages (1943-58). 
His interest in the mutual interaction of 19"*-century German 
and English literature finds reflection in works such as Shelley 
in Germany (1924), and The English Legend of Heinrich Heine 
(1954). He also wrote Lyric Pioneers of Modern Germany (1928), 
Arthur Schnitzler (1932), and Richard Beer-Hofmann (1936). 
Liptzin turned his attention to Yiddish literature in Stories 
from Peretz (1947), Eliakum Zunser: Poet of His People (1950), 
‘The Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), and The Maturing of 
Yiddish Literature (1970). His other works include Germany’s 
Stepchildren (1945), on German-Jewish writers; and The Jew 
in American Literature (1966). Active in Jewish affairs, he was 
honorary president of the Jewish Book Council of America 
and editor of the Jewish Book Annual (1953-56). Liptzin was 
a visiting professor at Yeshiva University (1929-40) and, after 
settling in Israel in 1962, at Tel Aviv University (1962-63) and 
the Haifa Technion (1962-66). He was the Encyclopaedia Ju- 
daica departmental editor for German literature. 


LIPZIN, KENI (Sachar, Kreine Sonia; 1856-1918), Yiddish 
actress. Born in Russia, she made her debut in Abraham Gold- 
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faden’s company. She joined Jacob P. *Adler’s London company 
in 1884, and married the theater manager, V. Lipzin. Later she 
married Michael Mintz, publisher of the Jewish Daily Herald. 
Jacob Gordin wrote Mirele Efros and adapted Grillparzer’s 
Medea for her. When a theater she ran faced bankruptcy, her 
husband committed suicide, but she continued to act and paid 
all her creditors. Jacob Gordin’s controversial play Khasye di 
Yesoyme, about the miserable treatment of a poor relative by 
a rich family, was written in 1903 for Lipzin. 


LISBON, capital of *Portugal. 


The Middle Ages 

Jews were apparently settled in Lisbon in the 12" century, at 
the time of the conquest of the territory from the Moors and 
the establishment of the kingdom of Portugal by Affonso 1 
(1139-85). For a period of two centuries they appear to have 
lived in tranquility, sharing the lot of their coreligionists in 
the rest of the country. Many Jews were prominent in court 
circles as tax farmers, physicians, or astronomers; the almox- 
arife Dom Joseph ibn Yahya, descendant of a family founded 
by a Jew who accompanied the first king on his conquest of 
the country, constructed a magnificent synagogue at his own 
expense in 1260. The great esnoga of Lisbon was built by the 
Arraby Mor Dom Judah son of Guedalya in 1306-7, according 
to the foundation stone that was discovered after the earth- 
quake of 1755. This was the synagogue where Isaac Abraba- 
nel and his family prayed. The synagogue was situated in Vila 
Nova, which was previously known as Judaria Grande. When 
the religious and political organization of the communities of 
Portugal was revised by Affonso 111 (1248-79), Lisbon became 
the official seat of the *arraby mor, or chief rabbi. The most 
important incumbent of this office was Dom Moses Navarro, 
physician to Pedro 1 (1357-67), who, with his wife, acquired a 
large landed property near Lisbon. 

This initial period of prosperity came to an end in the 
reign of Ferdinand 1 (1367-83). When Lisbon was captured by 
the Castilian troops in 1373, the Jewish quarter was sacked and 
many Jews killed. After the king’s death, the Jews were consid- 
ered by the populace to be at the root of the rapacious poli- 
cies of the queen dowager Leonora - notwithstanding the fact 
that she had deposed the Jewish collector of taxes at Lisbon, 
as well as Dom Judah, the former royal treasurer. A popular 
revolt led to the accession to the throne of the master of Aviz, 
the first of a new dynasty. The feeling in Lisbon against the 
Jews became extreme, and the people wished to take violent 
steps to discover the treasures left by the late instrument of 
royal greed. An anti-Jewish reaction followed in the political 
sphere. Nevertheless, the new king (known as John 1) did his 
best to protect the Jews against actual violence, though they 
were henceforth excluded from the positions of trust they had 
formerly occupied and were forced to make disproportionate 
contributions to the gift exacted by the city for presentation to 
the new king. Toward the close of his life, the latter became a 
little more tolerant. There was a reaction, however, under his 
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son, Duarte (1433-38), who attempted to enforce the complete 
separation of Jews and Christians. This led to a protest by the 
community of Lisbon, and as a consequence the severity of 
the recent decree was mitigated (1436). 


Persecution and Expulsion 

Popular feeling, nevertheless, continued to be antagonistic. 
In 1455, the Cortes of Lisbon demanded restrictions against 
the Jews. The Portuguese sovereigns had not permitted the 
wave of rioting which swept through the Iberian Peninsula 
in 1391 to penetrate into their dominions. Nevertheless, as a 
result of some disorder in the fish market, there was a seri- 
ous anti-Jewish outbreak in Lisbon toward the close of 1449 
which led to many deaths, and another (in the course of which 
Isaac *Abrabanel’s library was destroyed) in 1482. Owing to the 
tolerant if grasping policy of John 11, a number of the exiles 
from Spain were allowed to enter Lisbon after the expulsion 
of 1492. Their crowded living conditions led to an outbreak of 
the plague and the city council had them driven beyond the 
walls. Royal influence, however, secured the exemption from 
this decree of Samuel Nayas, the procurator of the Castilian 
Jews, and Samuel Judah, a prominent physician. 

When in 1496/97 the Jews were to be expelled from Por- 
tugal, Lisbon alone was assigned to them as a port of embar- 
kation. Assembling there from every part of the country, they 
were herded in turn into a palace known as Os Estados, gener- 
ally used for the reception of foreign ambassadors; here the 
atrocities of forced conversion were perpetrated. Some were 
killed, including well-known rabbis, such as Rabbi Shimon 
Maimi, originally from Segovia, who was killed in 1497. Thus, 
the community of Lisbon, with all the others of Portugal, was 
driven to embrace a titular Christianity. In the period imme- 
diately before and after the general expulsion, however, some 
individuals managed to escape. They probably contributed a 
majority of the members to the “Portuguese” synagogues in 
various places in the Turkish Empire, such as Smyrna (*Izmir), 
while at *Salonika and elsewhere they established separate 
congregations which long remained known by the name of 
“the kahal of Lisbon” or “kahal Portugal.” 

Lisbon was the seat of the most tragic events in *Con- 
verso history during the course of the subsequent period. 
On Whitsunday, 1503, a quarrel in the Rua Nova (the former 
Jewish quarter) between some *New Christians and a riot- 
ous band of youths led to a popular uprising, which was sup- 
pressed only with difficulty. In 1506, on the night of April 7, 
a number of New Christians were surprised celebrating the 
Passover together. They were arrested, but released after only 
two days’ imprisonment. On April 19 trouble began again, 
owing to the conduct of a Converso who scoffed at a miracle 
which was reported to have taken place in the Church of Santo 
Domingo. He was dragged out of the church and butchered, 
and a terrible massacre began — subsequently known as A 
Matanca dos Christdos Novos (“The slaying of the New Chris- 
tians”). The number of victims was reckoned at between two 
and four thousand, one of the most illustrious being Joao Rod- 
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riguez Mascarenhas, a wealthy tax farmer and reputedly the 
most hated man in Lisbon. Sailors from the Dutch, French, 
and German ships lying in the harbor landed to assist in the 
bloody work. The king, Manoel, sharply punished this out- 
break, temporarily depriving Lisbon of its erstwhile title “No- 
ble and Always Loyal,’ fining the town heavily, and executing 
a number of the ringleaders. 


The Inquisition 

The visit of David *Reuveni (c. 1525), and the open conversion 
to Judaism of Diogo Pires (subsequently known as Solomon 
*Molcho), created a great stir amongst the Lisbon Conversos. 
They were foremost in attempting to combat the introduction 
of the Inquisition into Portugal, but their efforts were in vain. 
Lisbon itself became the seat of a tribunal of the Holy Office 
and on Sept. 20, 1540, the initial Portuguese auto-da-fé took 
place in the capital - the first of a long series which contin- 
ued over more than two centuries. Throughout this period, 
the Lisbon tribunal was the most active in the whole coun- 
try. Inquisitional martyrs who perished there included Luis 
*Dias, “the Messiah of Setubal,’ together with his adherents, 
the pseudo-prophet Master Gabriel, and the mystical poet 
Gongalo Eannes Bandarra, an “Old Christian” (1542 etc.); 
Frei Diogo da Assumpcao (Aug. 3, 1603); Anténio *Homem, 
the “Praeceptor Infelix; and others of his circle (May 5, 1624); 
Manuel Fernandes * Villareal, the statesman and poet (Dec. 1, 
1652); Isaac de Castro *Tartas, with other Conversos captured 
in Brazil (Dec. 15, 1647); Anténio Cabicho, with his clerk Ma- 
noel de Sandoval (Dec. 26, 1684); Miguel (Isaac) Henriques 
da Fonseca, with Antonio de Aguiar (alias Aaron Cohen 
Faya), and Gaspar (Abraham) Lopez Pereira, all of whom 
were mourned by Amsterdam poets and preachers as mar- 
tyrs (May 10, 1681). 

At times during the Inquisition period, the New Chris- 
tians as such suffered. Thus, for example, when in 1630 a theft 
occurred at the Church of Santa Engracia at Lisbon, suspi- 
cion automatically fell on the New Christians. A youth named 
Simao Pires Solis was cruelly put to death; the streets of the 
capital were placarded with inflammatory notices; the preach- 
ers inveighed from the pulpits against the “Jews”; and 2,000 
persons are said to have fled from Lisbon alone. Similarly, in 
1671, when a common thief stole a consecrated pyx from the 
Church of Orivellas at Lisbon, suspicion again fell on the Con- 
versos and an edict was actually issued banishing them from 
the country (but not put into effect). From the accession of 
the House of Braganga in 1640 the power of the Portuguese 
Inquisition had been restrained in some measure, and its sus- 
pension by Pope Clement x in 1674 gave the New Christians 
some respite, but it proved little less terrible than before on 
its resumption in 1681. After the outbreak of the War of the 
Spanish Succession (1701-14), there seems to have been a re- 
crudescence of inquisitional power, and, in the subsequent 
period, it became customary to send to Lisbon for punish- 
ment all those persons found guilty by the other tribunals of 
the realm. An auto-da-fé held at Lisbon in 1705 was the oc- 
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casion of the famous and savage sermon of the archbishop of 
Cranganur, which in turn provoked David *Nieto’s scathing 
rejoinder. At the Lisbon auto-da-fé of Sept. 24, 1752, 30 men 
and 27 women were summoned - all but 12 for Judaizing. In 
addition to these, three persons were burned in effigy. 

The Lisbon earthquake of 1755 allowed many Conversos, 
together with those incarcerated in the dungeons of the Inqui- 
sition, to escape, and prompted others to make their way to 
open communities overseas. After this, no further Judaizers 
suffered in the capital; the last victim of the Lisbon tribunal 
was Father Gabriel Malagrida - a Jesuit. The reforms of the 
Marqués de Pombal put an end to all juridical differences be- 
tween Old Christians and New (1773), and the Conversos of 
Lisbon disappeared as a separate class, although there were 
many families who continued to preserve distinct traces of 
their Jewish origin. 


The Renewed Community 

The close association of Portugal with England, and the posi- 
tion of Lisbon as an intermediate port between Gibraltar and 
England, made it inevitable that a Jewish settlement would be 
established in the city as soon as Jews could land with safety. 
By the middle of the 18» century, some individuals had found 
their way there and began to practice Jewish rites privately, un- 
der the security of British protection. Most of them originated 
from Gibraltar, though there were some from North Africa 
and one or two families direct from England. In 1801, a small 
piece of ground was leased for use as a cemetery. The services 
rendered to the city by certain Jewish firms at the time of the 
famine of 1810 improved their status, and in 1813, under the 
auspices of a certain R. Abraham Dabella, a congregation was 
formally founded. The condition of the Jews in Lisbon at this 
period is unsympathetically portrayed by George Borrow, in 
his classical The Bible in Spain (1843); while Israel Solomon, 
an early inhabitant, gives an intimate glimpse in his memoirs 
(EI. Schechter in AJHSP, 25 (1917), 72-73). A little later in the 
century, two other synagogues (one of which is still in exis- 
tence) were founded. In 1868, the community received official 
recognition for the first time. It was, however, recognized as 
a Jewish “colony,” not “community,” and the new synagogue 
(Shaare Tikvah) constructed in 1902 was not allowed to bear 
any external signs of being a place of worship. Complete 
equality was attained only with the revolution of 1910. Until 
the outbreak of World War 1, the vast majority of the commu- 
nity was Sephardim, mostly from Gibraltar and North Africa, 
and many of them still retained their British citizenship. Sub- 
sequently, however, there was a very large Ashkenazi influx 
from Eastern Europe. During World War 11, about 45,000 ref- 
ugees from Nazi persecution arrived in Portugal, and passed 
mainly through Lisbon, on their way to the free world. In 
Lisbon they were assisted by a relief committee headed by 
M. Bensabat *Amzalak and A.D. Esagny. The Jews of Lisbon 
numbered 400 in 1947, and 600 in 2005. In addition to the 
two synagogues, there was a cultural center and a home for 
the aged. 
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Scholars 

In the Middle Ages, Lisbon did not play a very important part 
in Jewish scholarship. The most illustrious scholars associ- 
ated with it are the *Ibn Yahya family. It was also the birth- 
place of Isaac Abrabanel, who did much of his literary work 
there, while Joseph *Vecinho, Abraham *Zacuto, and other 
notable scholars are associated with the city in the period af- 
ter the expulsion from Spain. *Levi b. Habib also passed his 
early years in Lisbon. Many of the most illustrious Conversos 
who attained distinction in the communities of Amsterdam 
or elsewhere were also natives of Lisbon - men like Moses 
Gideon Abudiente, Zacutus *Lusitanus (Abraham Zacuto), 
Paul de Pina (Reuel *Jesurun), Abraham Farrar, Duarte Nunes 
da Costa, Duarte da Silva, and perhaps *Manasseh Ben Israel. 
The outstanding figure in the modern community of Lisbon 
was Moses Bensabat Amzalak, who was important in public, 
economic, and intellectual life, as well as being a prolific writer 
on Jewish subjects. 


Hebrew Printing 

A Hebrew printing press was active in Lisbon from 1489 to at 
least 1492 (see *Incunabula) and was closely connected with 
that of *Hijar, Spain, from which it took over the excellent 
type, decorated borders, and initials. After 1491 a new type 
was used. The founder of the Lisbon press was the learned 
and wealthy Eliezer b. Jacob Toledano (in whose house it op- 
erated), assisted by his son Zacheo, Judah Leon Gedaliah, 
Joseph Khalfon, and Meir and David ibn *Yahya. Their first 
production was Nahmanides’ Pentateuch commentary (1489); 
in the same year Eleazar Altansi brought out David Abudra- 
ham’s prayer book. Other works printed in Lisbon are Joshua 
b. Joseph of Tlemcen’s Halikhot Olam (1490); the Pentateuch 
with Onkelos and Rashi in 1491 (text with the vowel and can- 
tillation signs); Isaiah and Jeremiah with David Kimhi’s com- 
mentary (1492); Proverbs with David ibn Yahya’s commentary 
Kav ve-Naki (1492); Tur Orah Hayyim (also 14922), and Mai- 
monides’ Hilkhot Shehitah. No other productions have been 
preserved apart from a fragment from a Day of Atonement 
mahzor, which may have come from this press. On the expul- 
sion from Portugal in 1497, the printers - taking their type, 
tools, and expertise with them - found refuge in *Constanti- 
nople, *Salonika, and *Fez where they continued to produce 
beautiful books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, index; J. Mendes dos Remé- 
dios, Os judeus em Portugal, 2 vols. (1895-1928), index; S. Schwarz, 
Inscrip¢ées hebraicas em Portugal (1923); M.B. Amzalak, Tipographia 
hebraica em Portugal no século xv (1922); M. Kayserling, Geschichte 
der Juden in Portugal (1867); J.L. dAzevedo, Histéa dos Christaos No- 
vos Portuguéses (1921), index; King Manuel (of Portugal), Early Por- 
tuguese Books: 1489-1600 (1929), 1, 23-43; J. Bloch, Early Printing in 
Spain and Portugal (1938), 32-35; B. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha- 
Ivri be-Italyah (19567), 102-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schwarz, 
A sinagoga de Alfama (1953); H.B. Moreno, “O assalto a judiaria 
grande de Lisboa em dezembro de 1449,’ in: Revista de ciéncias do 
honem, 3 (1970), 207-53 (=reprinted in: idem, Tenso~es sociais em 
Portugal na idade media (1977), and in: idem, Marginalidade e con- 
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LISHANSKY, BATYA (1900-1992), Israeli sculptor. Born in 
the Ukraine, Lishansky immigrated in 1910 to Erez Israel where 
she studied under Boris Schatz. Her work consisted mainly 
of small wood sculptures and later white marble cubist-like 
forms. From 1930 onward she produced a series of naturalist 
romantic profiles, and statues in stylized groups. Among her 
well-known works is a bust of her brother-in-law, I. *Ben-Zvi. 
She was awarded the Israel Prize in 1986 for sculpture. 


LISHANSKY, YOSEF (1890-1917), member of the clandes- 
tine intelligence organization *Nili in Erez Israel. Lishansky 
was born in the district of Kiev, Ukraine. He was orphaned, 
taken to Erez Israel at the age of six, and raised by relatives 
living in Metullah. He joined the *Poalei Zion Party, and for 
three years he worked as a watchman for *Ha-Shomer in Gali- 
lee, but was not accepted as a member of the organization. At 
the end of 1915 he joined Nili. In January 1917 he and Avsha- 
lom *Feinberg tried, on behalf of Nili, to cross the Sinai Des- 
ert to reach the British lines in Egypt. Feinberg was killed en 
route by Bedouins, but Lishansky, though wounded, reached 
Egypt. Upon his return to Erez Israel, he joined Sarah *Aaron- 
sohn in organizing the group’s espionage work. When Nili 
was uncovered by the Turks, Lishansky sought refuge with 
former comrades in Ha-Shomer, who, however, decided that 
the safety and security of the Jewish population necessitated 
his death. Emissaries of Ha-Shomer set out to assassinate Li- 
shansky, but succeeded only in wounding him, and he man- 
aged to escape. He tried to reach Egypt but was caught on 
the way and sentenced to death by the Turkish authorities in 
Damascus. He was hanged on Dec. 16, 1917, together with his 
Nili comrade Naaman *Belkind, and was buried beside him 
at Rishon le-Zion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Engle, Nili Spies (1959), index; Dinur, 
Haganah, 1 (1954-56), 358-78, 409-11, 733-78; E. Livneh (ed.), Nili, 


Toledoteha shel Heazah Medinit (1961), index. 
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LISITZKY, EPHRAIM E. (1885-1962), U.S. Hebrew poet and 
educator. Born in Minsk, he immigrated to the United States 
at the age of 15. In 1918, after peregrinations which took him 
to Boston, New York, Central Canada, Buffalo, and Milwau- 
kee, he finally settled in New Orleans, where he spent the rest 
of his life. He became principal of the city’s Hebrew School, 
one of the best in the United States. 

Lisitzky was a prolific Hebrew poet. Though not marked 
by originality, he made lasting contributions to the thematic 
wealth of Hebrew literature. Medurot Doakhot (“Dying Camp- 
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fires,’ 1937), a story of two Indian tribes, is based on Indian 
legends and contains fine descriptions of the American land- 
scape. It is written in the unrhymed trochaic tetrameter of Hi- 
awatha and Kalevala. Out of black folktales and folk songs, 
sermons and spirituals, habits and customs, he composed 
Be-Oholei Kush (“In the Tents of Cush,’ 1953). In his narra- 
tive poem Ki-Tekoa Shofar (1922) he contrasts the spiritual 
aridity of the small town American Jew with the deep religi- 
osity of Eastern European Jewry (Shirim (1928), 241-80). His 
dramatic poem Naftulei Elohim (1934), despite some happy 
phrases, must be considered a failure, overburdened with the 
poet’s mythological inventions and with Jewish, Christian, 
Islamic, and Buddhist doctrine. Similarly unsuccessful is Bi- 
Ymei Shoah u-Meshoah (1960), which deals with the European 
Holocaust. Lisitzky’s occasional articles on literature and ed- 
ucational matters in the Hebrew press were collected in his 
book, Bi-Shevilei Hayyim ve-Sifrut (1961). Lisitzky’s reputation 
will ultimately rest on his moving autobiography Elleh Toledot 
Adam (1949; In the Grip of Cross-Currents, 1959), his book of 
black poems, and his Indian epic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah, 1 
(1952), 39-65; Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 1063-65; Silberschlag, 
in: JBA, 21 (1963/64), 66-71. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Meirovitch, 
“Li-Demuto ha-Hinukhit shel E. Lisitzky,” in: Bi-Sdeh Hemed, 32 
(1972), 235-39; S. Katz, “To Be as Others: E.E. Lisitzky’s Re-Presen- 
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LISMANN, HERMANN (1878-1943), German painter. Born 
in Munich, he studied in his native town and in Lausanne, and 
later went to Rome and to Paris (1904). Here he belonged to 
the group of artists that met regularly at the Café du Dome. 
After serving in the German army in World War 1 he settled 
in Frankfurt, where many of his works were acquired by the 
local museum, and where for several years he taught aesthet- 
ics at the university. After the rise of Hitler he immigrated to 
France, residing in Tours. He was interned by the French at the 
outbreak of World War 11 as an enemy alien, but managed to 
escape to Montauban near Toulouse, in the unoccupied zone. 
However, in 1943 he was deported to his death in the exter- 
mination camp of Majdanek. His postimpressionist works, in 
the Staedelsches Museum at Frankfurt and in the museum of 
Wuppertal, were confiscated by the Nazis and disappeared. 
Nevertheless, a memorial exhibition held by the Frankfurt 
Kunstverein in 1959 was able to assemble 132 of his works. 


[Alfred Werner] 


LISPECTOR, CLARICE (1925-1977), Brazilian author. Born 
in the Ukraine, she arrived in Brazil as a child. She is con- 
sidered the most important Brazilian woman writer of the 
century. Her narrative achieves unexpected and disturbing 
perspectives by focusing on the internal life of characters 
(especially women) who are always in conflict with social 
and psychological conventions. Among her novels and col- 
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lections of short stories are Perto do coracdo selvagem (1944; 
Near to the Wild Heart, 1990); Lacos de familia (1960; Fam- 
ily Ties, 1972); A maga no escuro (1961; The Apple in the Dark, 
1967); A paixdo segundo G.H. (1964; The Passion According to 
G.H., 1988); Agua viva (1973; The Stream of Life, 1989); A hora 
da estrela (1977; The Hour of the Star, 1992). She also wrote 
essays and stories for children. Though she identified herself 
as mainly Brazilian, criticism discusses the possible Jewish 
and biblical sources of her nonconformism, her belief in the 
power of words and her mystic overtones, and also her ironic 
attacks on the religious establishment. The name of the char- 
acter Macabea (A hora da estrela), a socially deprived, pow- 
erless, and defeated young woman, seems deliberately chosen 
in contrast with tradition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cixous, Reading with Clarice Lispector 
(1990); E. Fitz, Clarice Lispector (1985); R. DiAntonio and N. Glick- 
man, Tradition and Innovation: Reflections on Latin American Jewish 
Writing (1993); L. Guerra Cunningham, Splintering Darkness: Latin 
American Women Writers in Search of Themselves (1990); N. Vieira, 
Jewish Voices in Brazilian Literature (1995). WEBSITE: N. Lindstrom, 
“Clarice Lispector’s World of Cultural Allusions,” <http://www.lanic. 
utexas.edu/ilas/brazctr/publications/papers/lindstrom/nlindstrom. 


html>. 
[Florinda F. Goldberg (2"4 ed.)] 


LISSA, ZOFIA (1908-1980), musicologist. Born in Lvov, Zo- 
fia Lissa was cultural attaché at the Polish embassy in Mos- 
cow after World War 11; she later joined the Polish Ministry 
of Art and Culture, and became professor of music at War- 
saw University. Among her publications are Zarys nauki o 
muczyce (“The Outlines of Musical Science,” 1934, 1952°); Uwagi 
o metodzie marksystowskiej w muzykologii (“Remarks on the 
Marxist Method in Musicology,” 1950); and Historia muzyki 
rosyjskiej (“History of Russian Music,” 1955). 


LISSAK, MOSHE (1928- ), sociologist. Born in Tel Aviv, 
Lissak received his doctorate in sociology from the Hebrew 
University, where he became a professor of sociology in 1978. 
He did research and wrote on topics such as social and politi- 
cal history of the yishuv, society-army relations in Israel and 
in South East Asia, and on ethnic group relations in Israel. 
In 1992 he was awarded the Israel Prize for social sciences. 
Among his publication are The Mass Immigration in the Fif- 
ties: The Failure of the Melting Pot Policy (1978) and Trouble in 
Utopia: The Overburdened Polity of Israel (1989). 


LISSAUER, ERNST (1882-1937), German poet and play- 
wright. Born in Berlin, his earliest publications were two vol- 
umes of verse: Der Acker (1907) and Der Strom (1912). Lissauer 
is, however, remembered as the composer of the “Hymn of 
Hate” (Hassgesang gegen England, 1915), which German troops 
sang at the front during World War 1. From 1924 he lived in 
Vienna and supported the German nationalists. He insisted 
that the Jews were not one people and that he, as a German 
Jew, had nothing in common with the Jews of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Lissauer opposed Zionism and advocated complete 
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assimilation. He wrote a number of plays including Yorck 
(1921), Das Weib des Jephta (1928), and Luther und Thomas 
Muenzer (1929). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schwadron, in: Der Jude, 1 (1916-17), 
490-2; G.K. Brand, Ernst Lissauer (1923); D. Sadan, Ha-Namer vi- 
Ydido ha-Menamnem (1951), 124-5, 129-32, 188-91. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: H. Schlosser, “Ernst Lissauer oder die Liebe zum 
Organischen. Ueber einen Berliner Dichter und sein ‘Glueck in Oes- 
terreich? in: B. Fetz and H. Schloesser (eds.), Wien — Berlin (2001), 
32-44; R. Braendle, Am wilden Zeitenpass. Motive und Themen im 
Werk des deutsch-juedischen Dichters Ernst Lissauer, with an intro- 
duction by G. Stern (2002); E. Albanis, “German-Jewish Cultural 
Identity from 1900 to the Aftermath of the First World War. A Com- 
parative Study of Moritz Goldstein, Julius Bab and Ernst Lissauer” 


(diss., Oxford, 2002). 
[Sol Liptzin] 


LISSER, JOSHUA FALK (d. 1807), rabbi and talmudist. 
Joshua studied under Moses Zerah *Eidlitz of Prague. As 
dayyan at Lissa he was involved in the decision to condemn 
and burn Naphtali Herz *Wessely’s Divrei Shalom ve-Emet, 
which called on Jews to emancipate themselves. Lisser pub- 
lished Binyan Yehoshuah (Dyhernfurth, 1788), commentaries, 
including textual emendations, on the minor tractates Avot de- 
Rabbi Nathan, Semahot, Derekh Erez Zuta. The commentary 
on Avot de-Rabbi Nathan was reprinted in 1858-64 in Zhitomir 
and in Romm’s Vilna editions of the Talmud. Bearing in mind 
the spirit of opposition to critical scholarship at the time, Lisser 
apologized in the preface of his commentary for his suggested 
textual emendations. In defense of his work he pointed to the 
precedents of Solomon *Luria and Samuel *Edels, who had 
also suggested variant readings in their commentaries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa 
(1904), 271f. 


LISSITZKY, EL (Lazar; 1890-1941), Russian painter. Born in 
Smolensk province, where his parents were hatters, he earned 
his living by giving drawing lessons. He was unable to enter the 
Academy of Art in St. Petersburg because the Jewish quota was 
filled. Instead he left for Germany, to study in Darmstadt. At 
the outbreak of World War 1 he returned to Russia. It was only 
after the 1917 Revolution that he could develop his original and 
versatile talent. When *Chagall was appointed director of the 
school of art at Vitebsk, Lissitzky joined him there as professor 
of architecture and graphic arts. In common with Chagall, he 
was deeply interested in Jewish folklore. Examples of this in- 
terest were his watercolor illustrations to the Legend of Prague 
by M. Broderzon, and his color lithograph illustrations to the 
*Had Gadya. These were distinguished by the bright, childlike 
colors of folk art. He also collaborated in the production of 
Jewish children’s books, developing new ideas for typography 
and layout. Strongly influenced by Casimir Malevich, leader 
of the Russian cubists, Lissitzky was a major force in a related 
movement, constructivism. In this movement, which believed 
that the purpose of art was not necessarily to beautify, he tried 
to integrate his aesthetic concepts into Marxist theory. In 1919 
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he painted his first “prouns,’ a generic term he was to apply 
to his mature work, which is based on stereometric elements, 
fusing aspects of painting with architecture. In 1921 he was ap- 
pointed professor at the Moscow Academy. However, angered 
by the government's hostility to the new trends, he joined the 
artists who left Russia for countries more receptive to radical 
aesthetic ideas. He lived and worked in Germany, France, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, and at one time collaborated with Ilya 
Ehrenburg in the publication of a constructivist magazine. In 
1925 the progressive museum director Alexander Dorner com- 
missioned Lissitzky to install a special gallery for the showing 
of abstract art in the Landesmuseum at Hanover. The room 
was later destroyed by the Nazis. Lissitzky maintained his links 
with the Soviet regime, and in 1928 returned to Russia. The 
government, however, employed him only to design pavilions 
at a number of international exhibitions abroad, and also the 
restaurant at the Soviet section of the 1939 New World’s Fair. 
He died of tuberculosis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lissitzki-Kueppers, El Lissitzky (1968); 


Roth, Art, 800f. 
[Alfred Werner] 


LIST, EMANUEL (1888-1967), bass. Born in Vienna, List 
joined the Volksoper in Vienna in 1922, the Berlin State Opera 
from 1923 to 1933 and toured in Europe, the United States, 
and Australia. In 1938, forced to leave Germany, he settled in 
the United States. His deep bass made him suitable for Wag- 
ner villains; therefore he sang leading Wagnerian roles at the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York. He also became known as a 
singer of German lieder. Among his famous roles are Pogner 
(Die Meistersinger), Hunding (Die Walkiire), King Mark, Ram- 
fis (Aida), and Landgrave (Tannhduser). List recorded several 
of his Wagner roles, including Hunding on Bruno Walter’s fa- 
mous 1935 recording of Die Walkiire, Act 1. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 
[Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


LIST, GEORGE HAROLD (1912-_), ethnomusicologist, 
composer, and educator. Born in Tucson, Arizona, List earned 
a diploma in flute, Juilliard School of Music (1933); B.S. and 
M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University (1941 and 1945); 
and his Ph.D., Indiana University (1954). After performing as a 
flutist and teaching music in several public schools, he joined 
the faculty of Indiana University in 1954 where he became 
active in the interdisciplinary fields of ethnomusicology and 
folklore. There, he was appointed associate professor of folk- 
lore, retiring as professor in 1976. He also served as director 
of the Archives of Traditional Music (1954-76), director of the 
Inter-American Program in Ethnomusicology (1966-76), and 
editor of The Folklore and Folk Music Archivist (1958-68). 
From 1960 through 1970 he recorded and researched the 
traditional music of the Hopi Indians of Northern Arizona, 
the inhabitants of the Caribbean Littoral of Colombia, and 
the Indians of the Andes and the Amazon region of Ecuador. 
He received fellowships from the National Endowment for 
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the Humanities, Indiana Historical Society, American Philo- 
sophical Society, and a Fulbright research award. His writings 
include Music and Poetry in a Colombian Village (1983); Sing- 
ing About It, Folksong in Southern Indiana (1991); Stability and 
Variation in Hopi Song (1993) as well as numerous theoreti- 
cal studies (see Discourse... in the Bibliography). Among his 
compositions are Memoir and Scherzino for flute and piano 
(1951); Music For Children, eight pieces (1952); symphonic sat- 
ire Marche O’Malley (1947); and a string quartet (1951). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; James Hass, “Bibli- 
ography of G. List’s Writings,” in: Caroline et al. (eds.), Discourse in 


Ethnomusiclogy Essays (1978), 289-98. 
[Israel J. Katz (2™4 ed.)] 


LISTOPAD, FRANTISEK (originally Jiti Synek; 1921- ), 
Czech poet, author of fiction and essays. Born in Prague into 
an assimilated Jewish family, Listopad did not report for trans- 
port and from 1941 lived in the underground and took part 
in the resistance movement against the Nazis. After the war, 
he studied aesthetics and literature at Charles University in 
Prague and began to publish in many literary magazines. In 
1947 he left for Paris; after 1948 he did not return to Czecho- 
slovakia. In 1958 he moved to Portugal. His first collections 
of poems and a poem in prose “Little Loves” (1946) appeared 
in Czechoslovakia before 1947. Between 1947 and 1990, none 
of his work was allowed to be published in Czechoslovakia. 
Abroad, he issued collections of poems, such as Freedom and 
Other Fruit (1956) and Black White, I Don’t Know (1973). Af- 
ter 1990 his collections of verses Final rondi (1992), Far Near 
(1993), and Kyrie Eleison (1998) appeared in Czechoslovakia 
and the Czech Republic. Human existence is the topic of Listo- 
pad’s stories and lyrical prose, such as The Vicious Dog without 
a Garden (1996). The philosophical meditation of searching 
for one’s place in life is the topic of many of his essays. Listo- 
pad writes and publishes in Portuguese as well, and his prose 
has appeared in other countries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Culfk, Knihy za ohradou. Ceskd literatura v 
exilovych nakladatelstvich 1971-1989 (s.d.); P. Kubikova and P. Kotyk, 
Cesti spisovatelé - Czech Writers (1999); V. Menclova et al., Slovnik 
ceskych spisovatelit (2000); Slovnik ceskych spisovatelu (1982). 


[Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


LIT, U.S. family, prominent in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in the 19-20" centuries. The Philadelphia department store 
operation known as Lit Brothers was first established in 1891 
as a dress and millinery shop by RACHEL P. LIT (1858-1919; 
later Wedell, still later Arnold), who was soon thereafter 
joined by her brothers Colonel SAMUEL D. LIT (1859-1929) 
and JACOB D. LIT (1872-1950). Samuel’s only experience had 
been as an apprentice plumber and book salesman. How- 
ever, he and Jacob brought tremendous energy and ambi- 
tion to their task. The store expanded yearly, and by 1906 
covered the entire city square on Market Street from Seventh 
to Eighth, where a new building was erected in 1907. Samuel 
served as a member of the Delaware River Bridge Commis- 
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sion and of the Board of City Trusts; he was also a member of 
the boards of Mikveh Israel Congregation and of the Jewish 
Hospital. Jacob was active in the leadership of the ymua and 
was founder-president of the downtown Mt. Sinai Hospital 
(1900). In 1928 Lit’s was purchased by City Stores, in which 
Albert M. *Greenfield was the controlling figure. After World 
War 11, the business expanded into suburban areas of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, and in 1962 absorbed the four branches 
of Snellenburg’s, thus becoming the largest department store 
chain in the Delaware Valley area. Rachel’s daughter ETTA 
(d. 1953) was the wife of JULES E. MASTBAUM (1872-1926), 
motion picture exhibitor and executive who gave his magnif- 
icent collection of Rodin sculptures, drawings, and letters to 
the city, together with $1,000,000 for the erection of a mu- 
seum to contain them, opened to the public as a landmark 
on the Benjamin Franklin Parkway in 1929. Another brother, 
JONKER LIT (1853-1919), had a daughter Juliet, who married 
J. DAVID STERN (1886-1971) the publisher of Philadelphia Re- 
cord (1928-47), Camden Courier-Post (1919-47), and The New 


York Post (1933-39). 
[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


LITAUER, JAN JAKUB (1873-1949), Polish jurist. Litauer 
was professor of civil procedure at the University of Lodz 
(1945-47) and at the Polish Free College in Warsaw after 1949. 
He was a member of the committee for the codification of the 
law and one of the drafters of the Code of Civil Procedure. He 
was later a judge of the Supreme Court of Poland. 


LITERATURE, JEWISH. Literature on Jewish themes and in 
languages regarded as Jewish has been written continuously for 
the past 3,000 years. What the term Jewish literature encom- 
passes, however, demands definition, since Jews have lived in 
so many countries and have written in so many different lan- 
guages and on such diverse themes. In this article it will be un- 
derstood to include the following categories: (1) works written 
by Jews on Jewish themes in any language; (2) works of a liter- 
ary character written by Jews in Hebrew or Yiddish or other 
recognized languages, whatever the theme; (3) literary works 
written by writers who were essentially Jewish writers, what- 
ever the theme and whatever the language. This entry covers 
the subject up to the threshold of the modern period. The con- 
tinuation will be found in other entries including *Hebrew Lit- 
erature, Modern; *Yiddish Literature; *Ladino Literature. 

This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


EARLY BEGINNINGS TO THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE 

APOCRYPHAL WORKS 

APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 


PHILOSOPHY 
HISTORY 
HALAKHAH AND AGGADAH 
Halakhah 
“MOTIVATED HALAKHOT 
MISHNAH 


THE TOSEFTA (“ADDITIONS”) 


TALMUD 
Jerusalem Talmud 
Babylonian Talmud 
Aggadah 
MIDRASHIM 
Midrash Rabbah 


Tanhuma-Yelammedenu 
Pesikta 

Other Homiletic Midrashim 
Non-Homiletic Midrashim 


MEDIEVAL PERIOD (500-1750) 
GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY 
BIBLE EXEGESIS 
POETRY 
RABBINIC LITERATURE (500-1250) 
Commentary 
Codes 
Responsa 
RABBINIC LITERATURE (1250-1750) 
Commentary 
Codes 
Responsa 
RESPONSA (1250-1500) 
RESPONSA (1500-1750) 
METHODOLOGY 
Philosophy and Theology 
Ethics 
Ethical Wills 
Philosophical Exegesis 
Mystical Literature 


PRE-ZOHAR AND ZOHAR LITERATURE 


Prose Literature 
HISTORY 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


FICTION 

TALES 

SATIRE AND HUMOR 
Didactic Literature 


Polemical and Apologetic Literature 


Yiddish Literature 
Ladino Literature 


HELLENISTIC LITERATURE EARLY BEGINNINGS TO THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


BIBLE TRANSLATIONS 


Greek BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
Aramaic The earliest, greatest, and most enduring Jewish literary works 
EXEGESIS are the books of the Bible, known collectively in Hebrew as 
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Tanakh, made up of the initial letters of Torah (“Pentateuch’), 
Nevi’im (“Prophets”), and Ketuvim (“Hagiographa”). The 
Bible consists of either 25 or 39 books, depending on whether 
the 12 prophets are counted as one or 12 books and whether 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles are counted as one or two 
books each. 

The Pentateuch comprises five volumes and offers an ac- 
count of the creation of the world, the early history of man- 
kind, the life and experience of the forefathers of the Jewish 
people, the experiences of Israel in Egypt, the Exodus, and the 
Jews’ wanderings in the desert for 40 years under the lead- 
ership of Moses. Extended sections are devoted to laws gov- 
erning individual and social behavior, to ethical principles, to 
theological statements, and to details of ritual for priest and 
layman. The underlying theme is that God has entered into 
a covenant with the patriarchs and subsequently, in a revela- 
tion at Mount Sinai, with the Jewish people as a whole. The 
covenant demands that the people of Israel worship God ex- 
clusively and abide by the law as set forth in the Torah; God, 
in turn, undertakes to make them “His own peculiar treasure” 
among the nations and to give them the Land of Canaan. The 
Jews thus became a choosing and a chosen people. 

The Nevi’im are subdivided into two sections: Early 
Prophets and Later Prophets. The Early Prophets are histori- 
cal works, portraying the experiences of Israel when entering 
Canaan (Book of Joshua), a period of turmoil and settlement 
(Judges), a period of consolidation under the kings (Samuel 
and Kings), and the period of division of the land into two 
kingdoms down to the destruction of the Northern Kingdom 
by the Assyrians and the Southern Kingdom by the Babylo- 
nians (Kings). These books are selective history and reflect a 
point of view and philosophy of history which seems to be that 
of the prophets. The Latter Prophets include the three large 
books of the major prophets: Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
and the 12 books of the minor prophets (so named because of 
the brevity of the books). The themes which unite the books 
are that the prophets present revelations from God whose 
substance is that Israel has strayed from true worship, has de- 
parted from proper ethical behavior, both individually and so- 
cially, and that it is called upon to repent its ways. The penalty 
for obduracy will be the destruction of the polity. The hope is, 
however, offered that “a saved remnant” of righteous people 
will have the opportunity to renew and continue the covenant 
with God. This prophetic preachment seems to have been a 
continuous element in Jewish life from the time of Moses (13 
century B.C.E.) to the time of Malachi (450 B.c.E.) and seems 
to have been the concern and responsibility of “schools of 
prophets” or of a prophetic party. 

The Ketuvim comprise works as diverse as the lyrics of 
the Psalms, the searching dramatic exploration of suffering of 
the Book of Job, the skepticism of Ecclesiastes, the love poetry 
of the Song of Songs, the laments attributed to Jeremiah, and 
such historical works or semihistorical works as the Chroni- 
cles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Ruth, and the foreshadowing of 
an apocalyptic literature in the Book of Daniel. 
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The books of the Bible were written over a period extend- 
ing from the 11" century B.c.E. (upon the basis of traditions 
perhaps several centuries older) to the third century B.c.£. 
Although the canon was substantially closed by 250 B.c.z., an 
argument as to the propriety of including the Song of Songs 
and Ecclesiastes in the Bible was apparently not settled until 
about the year 90 c.g. The authorship of the various books of 
the Bible is rarely clear. The talmudic assumption is that all 
the books were written under the influence of “the holy spirit” 
which means that they are attributed to figures who were the 
recipients of divine revelation. Thus where no author is indi- 
cated, as in the Book of Judges, the Talmud ascribes it to the 
prophetic figure Samuel, more or less a contemporary, and in 
the case of the Book of Kings makes the assumption that it was 
the work of Jeremiah. The major books of the Bible, in terms of 
their significance for Jewish life, are the Five Books of Moses. 
The traditional view, which is used as an underlying assump- 
tion by the Talmud, and subsequently by Jewish law, is that 
they were a direct revelation from God to Moses and that ev- 
ery word, therefore, has chosen and special meaning. Biblical 
critical scholarship of the 19"* and 20 centuries has assumed 
that the Pentateuch is the work of man and has proposed that 
its five books are an amalgam of several distinct and ancient 
versions which no longer exist and which are denominated as 
the J, E, and p documents. Presumably they were put together 
in one document by a redactor or a body of editors known 
as R sometime between the end of the seventh century B.C.E. 
and the middle of the fifth century B.c.E. 

While the Bible is the only extant literature of the early 
centuries of Jewish existence, the Bible itself indicates that 
there were other works such as the “*Book of the Wars of the 
Lord” (Num. 21:14) and the “*Books of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel” (11 Chron. 25:26; 28:26; 32:32). It is 
also probable that there were works of “true prophets,’ writ- 
ings of “false prophets,’ and a great many lyrical poems, like 
the Book of Psalms and the Song of Songs, which have not 
survived (see *Bible; *Pentateuch; the individual books of the 
Bible; *Allegory; *Poetry, Biblical; *Fable; *Parable). 


APOCRYPHAL WORKS 


From the third century B.c.£. the literary creativity manifested 
in the Bible continued undiminished in works called *Apoc- 
rypha (Sefarim Hizonim, meaning “excluded” or “hidden” 
works). These writings, usually of unknown authorship, in- 
cluded fictional and moralistic works (*Tobit); didactic books 
(*Ben Sira or Ecclesiasticus); disguised historical allegories 
(the Book of *Judith); historical works (the Books of the *Mac- 
cabees); and apologetic works (1v *Maccabees). Some of them, 
such as the Addition to Esther, were designed as supplements 
to the Bible to fill in apparent lacunae in that text. Some were 
imitations of biblical patterns, or conceived as continuations 
of biblical traditions, like Ben Sira which is in the vein of the 
books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and the recently discov- 
ered Dead Sea *Thanksgiving Psalms Scroll which is in the 
tradition of the biblical psalter. Some were already early Mi- 
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drashim, homiletic and moral extensions of biblical material, 
like the *Dead Sea Scrolls: the Genesis Apocryphon and the 
*Pesher Habakkuk which applies the prophetic statement of 
an earlier age to the Jewish-Roman confrontation of the first 
century B.c.E. and the first century C.E. 

The extent of this literature is not known. The discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls has made it clear that there were many 
works, perhaps sectarian books, which were not preserved as 
part of the literary and religious mainstream. Moreover, even 
the previously known works of the Apocrypha were excluded 
and hidden from Jewish literature, apparently in an attempt 
to prevent competition with the canon and to suppress dis- 
sident sectarian points of view. Consequently, most of them 
did not survive in their original language, whether Hebrew or 
Aramaic, but were preserved in Greek versions by Christians 
who invested them with semisanctity. 

More striking than the literary quality of the works is 
the appearance of certain themes. The arguments about reli- 
gious practices and philosophies and the emergence of new 
doctrines, such as immortality, resurrection, and Messianism 
are present in the Apocrypha. The confrontations of Jews with 
the Hellenistic world and the need to authenticate the Jewish 
tradition is reflected both in historical works and in apologetic 
books, like 1v Maccabees and the Letter of *Aristeas. A nation- 
alistic, revolutionary literature appears in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
such as the War of the Children of Light against the Children 
of Darkness, and from the same source there are new indica- 
tions of the stresses and strains within the Jewish community. 
It is a literature of dignity and beauty whose merit does not 
depend upon anything but its intrinsic quality (see *Apocry- 
pha and Pseudepigrapha; *Dead Sea Scrolls; *Dead Sea Sect; 
*Hebrew Language of the Dead Sea Scrolls). 


APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 


During the period of the Apocrypha (c. 200 B.c.£. to about 
the end of the first century c.£.) another body of literature, 
apocalyptic works, also developed. Like the Apocrypha, they 
were set aside by later Jewish authorities and were preserved 
in the Christian tradition surviving either in Greek or Ethiopic 
revisions. Features common to these works were a claim to 
be revealed books and to reveal the future, and their pseude- 
pigraphy, purporting to be the writings of ancient heroic or 
saintly figures. Clearly reactions to political events of the time 
as well as to theological problems, their essential themes were 
eschatological - the question of evil and of suffering, the vi- 
sion of the Messiah, Messianic times, the Day of Judgment, 
and the vision of a new world. rv *Esdras, a national Job, was 
probably written right after the destruction of the Temple. The 
author’s solution to the tragedy of the Jewish people is to as- 
sert that while God’s will is inscrutable, His love for Israel is 
abiding. After evil has run its course, there will be a 400-year 
Messianic period to be followed by the Day of Judgment, the 
resurrection, and the creation of a new world. Similarly, the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs hesitates between a Mes- 
siah out of the tribe of Levi and one from the tribe of Judah 
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and presumably represents a reaction, first positive then nega- 
tive, to the rule of John *Hyrcanus, the Hasmonean ruler. 

Another characteristic of the apocalyptic books is their 
tendency to employ elaborate allegories and embellish the 
biblical stories with much legendary material designed to fill 
the lacunae in the biblical text. Mainly Pharisaic (although 
the Book of *Jubilees differs in places, particularly in calen- 
dar dating, from authoritative doctrine), these works often de- 
pict the Messiah as a supernatural being, and much is made 
of angels. The Book of *Enoch in particular, with its view of 
the Messiah as “the son of man,’ its portrayal of fallen an- 
gels, and its vision of final judgment, foreshadowed much of 
Christian thinking. 

Ten books are regarded as apocalyptic works, to which 
must be added some of the Dead Sea Scrolls, particularly the 
War of the Children of Light against the Children of Dark- 
ness, and the so-called *Zadokite fragments. It is probable that 
there were others as well and that they, and perhaps some of 
the known works, were of a sectarian character. The rabbinic 
attitude of the times led to their disappearance in their origi- 
nal languages of Hebrew and Aramaic. Some polemical works, 
however, such as the *Sibylline Oracles and the Assumption of 
*Moses were written in Greek in Alexandria, but have come 
down with many Christian interpolations. Thus the style of 
the apocalyptic books cannot really be gauged, but the sweep 
of imagination and the structure of several of them is of a very 
high order (see *Apocalypse; *Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha; 
*Dead Sea Scrolls). 


HELLENISTIC LITERATURE 


While some books, written originally in Greek and prob- 
ably the works of the Alexandrian community, have already 
been referred to as apocryphal or apocalyptic literature, a 
large body of writings was the product of the several million 
Jews who between the third century B.c.£. and the first cen- 
tury C.E. took up their residence outside Erez Israel in lands 
dominated by Hellenistic culture. They produced a consid- 
erable and distinctive body of literature, much of which has 
been lost. The Bible was translated into Greek and upon these 
translations were written exegeses and interpretations, all of 
them designed to meet the needs of Jews in Hellenistic lands 
and to offer apologetics for the Jewish religion, which was un- 
der assault from within and from without. As an extension of 
these needs, Jewish philosophy developed with the aim of har- 
monizing Jewish and Hellenistic thought. At the same time, 
historical and belletristic works were composed both for the 
benefit of the Jewish population and for apologetic purposes. 
Thus a body of writings developed which was to be a prototype 
for an elaborate literature that would be produced whenever 
Judaism, in later centuries, came into contact with other dy- 
namic civilizations. Simultaneously, in Palestine, a literature 
designed essentially for Jews free from the problems of ac- 
culturation and assimilation was being developed in Hebrew 
and Aramaic. Its objective was the explication of Judaism in 
religious, legal, and homiletic terms; it was also a prototype 
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for the expansive Jewish literature of the ages (see *Hellenis- 
tic Jewish Literature, *Apologetics). 


BIBLE TRANSLATIONS 


Greek 

Literary undertakings of Hellenistic Jewry started in the third 
century B.c.E. with the translation of the Bible into Greek 
(*Septuagint). According to the Letter of Aristeas, which pur- 
ports to be the account of the emissary of the king of Egypt, 
Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus (285-246 B.c.£.), to Eliezer, the high 
priest, Ptolemy commanded that 70 translators be engaged to 
render the Bible into Greek. The facts seem to be that the Bible 
translation was undertaken by savants of Egyptian Jewry to 
meet the needs of the Jewish population. The Septuagint, as 
the first translation of the Bible, had a significant effect and 
was employed as a pattern for subsequent translations. The 
Greek style is not distinguished since it relied heavily on He- 
brew constructions. It was not a literal translation, however, 
since it incorporated commentary in the text, consciously at- 
tempting to harmonize biblical and Greek thought and to in- 
clude halakhic and aggadic ideas which were current in Pal- 
estinian commentary. Some interesting features of the text 
are its deletion of all anthropomorphic expressions and the 
provision of many readings of the text which are different 
from the standard masoretic version. Whether this was be- 
cause the translators worked with different texts is not clear, 
but the variants have provided fruitful interpretations of dif- 
ficult biblical passages and material for speculation on how 
the biblical text developed. 

Two other translations into Greek were undertaken in 
subsequent centuries because Palestinian rabbis deemed the 
Septuagint not to be altogether authentic and because it had 
become subject to interpolations and manipulations by Chris- 
tians. At the behest of R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and R. Akiva, 
*Aquila, a Greek-speaking native of Pontus and a proselyte, 
undertook a new translation at the beginning of the second 
century c.£. The result was a literal translation, incorporat- 
ing many of the rabbinic interpretations. It was widely used 
and approved, but has disappeared, and only fragments are 
retained in the writings of *Origen (185-254 C.E.), one of 
the Church Fathers. The translation of Theodotion (about 
200 C.E.), another proselyte, has also been lost, except for 
his version of the Book of Daniel. It was however integrated 
by the Church into a revised version of the Septuagint (see 
*Bible, Translations). 


Aramaic 

The translations of the Bible into Greek, undertaken in Alex- 
andria, were paralleled in Palestine by translations (Targums) 
into Aramaic. Presumably, the same need for understanding 
the Hebrew text motivated the Aramaic translations, and in 
consequence, particularly in Babylonia, it became customary 
to read the Targum together with the original text. The stan- 
dard Aramaic translation of the Pentateuch is Targum On- 
kelos which is printed in almost every edition of the Hebrew 
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Bible. The Talmud ascribes it to a proselyte named Onkelos 
who worked under the direction of Joshua b. Hananiah and 
Eliezer b. Hyrcanus at Jabneh in the first third of the second 
century c.z. More probably, however, it was a standardization 
of translations which had continued for decades or even cen- 
turies. Like the Aquila translation, it gives a literal rendition of 
the text but adds halakhic interpretations and aggadic embel- 
lishments wherever they are deemed necessary to present the 
Bible in the best possible light. Anthropomorphisms are thus 
avoided and the biblical figure Rachel “takes” the teraphim 
rather than “steals” them (Gen. 31:19); the phrase “visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children” (Ex. 34:7) is rendered 
with the addition “when the children follow the sinful ways 
of their fathers.” Another translation called the Targum Yeru- 
shalmi (the Palestinian Targum), known also as Pseudo-Jona- 
than (probably due to an early printer's error), is essentially 
a compilation of freely rendered passages of the Pentateuch 
rather than a translation. It bears the homilist stamp and is re- 
plete with midrashic, aggadic, and halakhic statements. From 
internal evidence it appears that it must have been finally re- 
dacted in the seventh century in Palestine, but that it contains 
layers of interpretations from centuries past. 

The standard Aramaic translation of the Prophets, though 
ascribed by the Talmud to *Jonathan b. Uzziel, a pupil of Hillel, 
was probably an ordering of earlier material rather than the 
work of one man. It resembles the Onkelos in phrasing but 
makes more frequent use of aggadic material. It is particularly 
important for exegesis because it deviates frequently from the 
masoretic text and agrees with the Septuagint and with other 
sources which are unknown. 

The translations of the third section of the Bible, the Ha- 
giographa, are of uncertain origin and authorship and are in- 
complete. Except for the translation of Proverbs, which is quite 
literal, they make extensive use of the aggadah. The books of 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, which were partly written in Ar- 
amaic, were not translated (see *Bible, Translations). 


EXEGESIS 


The great exegete of Hellenistic Jewry, *Philo of Alexandria 
(c. 30 B.C.E.—42 C.E.), sought to provide an interpretation of 
the Bible which would be acceptable in terms of Hellenis- 
tic thought. He wrote or began a commentary on the entire 
Pentateuch, but only parts of the commentary on Genesis 
and Exodus have survived (in an Armenian translation and 
a Latin translation). He also undertook an outline of Mosaic 
legislation which was supplemented by treatises on politics, 
on teaching virtue, and on the creation. A commentary on 
Genesis, his major exegetical work, consists of essays on vari- 
ous subjects such as the immutability of God and the value of 
sobriety. Philo’s approach to the Bible was allegorical. Thus he 
interprets “Adam, where are thou?” as Adam being the symbol 
of wicked man who hides from the voice of Reason. Hamez 
is a symbol of passion and matzah of purity of soul. Despite 
his allegorical view, he insisted that the laws be obeyed liter- 
ally and his interpretations show an awareness of the halakhic 
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and aggadic interpretations which were current in Palestine 
(see *Bible, Exegesis). 


PHILOSOPHY 


Formal Jewish philosophy begins in the Hellenistic world as a 
result of the confrontation with another culture. Among the 
first philosophers is *Aristobulus (c. 150 B.c.E.) who sought to 
demonstrate the dependence of peripatetic philosophy upon 
Mosaic law. Philo, the major philosophic figure, exerted little 
direct influence upon Judaism, but much upon the history of 
philosophy and upon Christian thought. Concerned with the 
problem of the relation of a perfect God to an imperfect world, 
Philo proposed a series of intermediate causes, of which the 
main one is the Logos, described variously as the word of God, 
the supreme manifestation of divine activity, and as moral law. 
It is the chief medium through which God created the world. 
In Philo’s philosophy there is in man, as in the universe, a dual- 
ism between the soul and the body, the spiritual which is good 
and the material which is evil. The greatest good for man is 
contemplation, but the basis of practical ethics is duty, induced 
by education and habit (see Jewish *Philosophy). 


HISTORY 


Between 200 B.c.E. and 100 C.E. a considerable body of Jew- 
ish historical works was written, but after this 300-year period 
Jewish historiography lapsed for almost two millennia, not to 
be taken up again until the 19 century. There are records and 
fragments of the work of *Demetrius, an Alexandrian (early 
third century B.c.£.), on the kings of Judah, and of *Eupol- 
emus (middle of the second century B.c.£.), a Palestinian, on 
the same subject. The Letter of Aristeas is the source of the 
familiar story about the Septuagint, although it was probably 
written between 200-100 B.c.E. Philo also wrote history, de- 
scribing contemporary events, and several poets apparently 
took events in Jewish history as themes, the most notable be- 
ing *Ezekiel, whose drama Exagoge (“The Exodus”) appeared 
about 250 B.C.E. 

The most notable historian of the period was *Josephus 
whose major works, The Wars of the Jews (seven vols.), the An- 
tiquities of the Jews (20 vols.), The Life, and Against Apion, were 
widely read and quoted throughout the ages. The books were 
at once a defense of the conduct of Josephus in the war against 
Rome (66-70 C.E.), a generally affirmative presentation of Ju- 
daism to the pagan world, and a defense of the doctrines of 
Judaism. One of the few Jewish sources for the postbiblical 
period, Josephus’ works incorporate a great deal of aggadic 
material, but fail to give a sufficient view of the spiritual life of 
Jewry at the time. Essentially a political history, the material 
on the Great *Synagogue, the soferim, a group of scribes, and 
the nonpolitical talmudic sages is quite meager. His contempo- 
rary, *Justus of Tiberias, who wrote on the same themes, may 
have offered a different account, but his works were lost. The 
historical works of the period generally attempted to evolve 
a philosophy of Jewish history and through their apologetics 
show Judaism to be historically more significant and of a truer 
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religious perception than the paganism which dominated the 
ancient world (see *Historiography). 


HALAKHAH AND AGGADAH 


The Bible, as the fundamental document of Judaism, became, 
in the course of time, the base of an inverted pyramid out of 
which a vast and varied literature developed that included 
law, theology, ethics, philosophy, poetry, and grammar. The 
most significant body of literature, extending over a period 
of 1,000 years (500 B.C.E.-500 C.E.), was a corpus of writing 
called *halakhah and *aggadah. Based on the Pentateuch, it 
was rooted in the tradition (set forth in the Mishnah, Avot 1:1) 
that Moses received not only a Written Law at Sinai but also 
an Oral Law which was transmitted to leading figures, includ- 
ing the prophets, of successive generations. 

Save for stray references, there is no knowledge of the 
Oral Law during the First Temple period. Talmudic tradi- 
tions, however, ascribe the beginning of great expansion in the 
Oral Law to Ezra (c. 450 B.C.E.), the soferim, and to the Great 
Synagogue. Employing the method of Midrash (from the root 
darash, to search out), they established the process of extend- 
ing and detailing the law and set the pattern of finding bibli- 
cal support for new practices and for some which had already 
become normative. Among their enactments were the public 
reading of the Torah with accompanying interpretation, the 
organization of the daily worship pattern, and the building of 
“fences” (cautionary rules and legislation) around the Torah. 

A supreme court, the *Sanhedrin, headed by *zugot, 
pairs of scholars, continued the work of the soferim from 
about 200 B.c.£. The last pair, *Hillel and *Shammai (fl. 
20 B.C.E.-20 C.E.) were two of the greatest figures in the devel- 
opment of the law. During this 200-year period religiopolitical 
parties developed in Palestine whose differences were partially 
based on the interpretation and application of Jewish law. The 
major parties, the *Pharisees and the *Sadducees, alternated 
in ascendancy, but dominance in the religious legal field ulti- 
mately fell to the Pharisees, while the Sadducees became the 
major force in civil affairs. When the Jews lost their indepen- 
dence, the sphere of the Pharisees ultimately became primary 
and the talmudic record of the period reflects their domi- 
nance. Nonetheless, there were different strands of thought 
within the Pharisaic movement and the leading figures, Hillel 
and Shammai, represent different emphases which were per- 
petuated by their disciples. On the whole, the school of Hillel 
tended to be broader and more lenient in its interpretation of 
the law than the school of Shammai which was more literal 
in the application of biblical texts. The convention of the Tal- 
mud ultimately became that the ruling of the school of Hillel 
(presumably the majority) was accepted as law. 

Hillel formalized the development of the *Oral Law by 
establishing seven rules of interpretation of the Torah which 
he and others employed as a measuring rod for the halakhot 
or laws which were being developed. The effect of the method 
and the authority of figures like Hillel became evident with 
the acceptance of the Hillelite ruling of prosbul which, in re- 
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sponse to the economic needs of the time, enabled debtors 
and creditors to circumvent the explicit biblical law of the sab- 
batical year limitation on debts. His great disciple, *Johanan 
b. Zakkai, in the last decade of his life when the Temple was 
destroyed, initiated one of the great revolutions in Jewish his- 
tory by transferring the seat of Jewish authority to Jabneh. He 
established there a Sanhedrin, which functioned like a sen- 
ate, for Jews both inside and outside of Palestine. The need 
to define Jewish patterns anew led to a marked expansion of 
the Oral Law, which was accomplished by five generations of 
tannaim. Leading figures were Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and Joshua 
b. Hananiah in the first generation; their disciples Akiva and 
Ishmael; R. Akiva’s disciples Meir, Judah, Simeon, and Yose 
b. Halafta. The major personality of the fifth generation was 
Judah ha-Nasi (135-219). 

Simultaneously with the growth of the halakhah, an- 
other oral tradition, that of aggadah (from hagged, to impart 
instruction), was developed. A vast body of literature, it may 
be grouped under two major headings: legendary-historical 
material and ethicoreligious literature. 

The legendary-historical material has ancient origins and 
comprises stories and chronicles in which the lives of biblical 
figures and biblical episodes are elaborated and accounts of 
national and personal trials, crises, and salvations are given. It 
often suggests a kernel of historical fact. Much of this material 
made its way into the Apocrypha and into the Targums. But, 
there were, in addition, special collections of the early talmu- 
dic period: the *Megillat Taanit, organized around special days 
celebrated as minor feast days and special fast days; *Seder 
Olam (“The Order of the World”), a chronicle of events in 
Jewish history from creation to the time of Alexander, which 
both records and interprets events and is ascribed to Yose b. 
Halafta (middle of the second century). 

The ethicoreligious aggadah concentrates on a philoso- 
phy of life and faith, with practical and metaphysical impli- 
cations. Often cast in a semi-poetic form or in an aphoris- 
tic style, it includes fables and parables. Though some has 
been lost, much aggadah has been preserved in the Talmud 
and in the collections of Midrashim. Two of its finest works 
are Pirkei “Avot (“The Sayings of the Fathers”), a work of the 
Mishnah, and the *Avot de-Rabbi Natan (“The Teachings of 
the Fathers According to the Collection of Rabbi Nathan”). 
Written in an aphoristic style, the works include much of the 
ethics and some of the theology of the talmudic sages. The 
aggadah generally employs the Bible as its frame of reference 
and represents the homiletic interpretations of preachers in 
the synagogue on Sabbath afternoons. They also resorted to 
*gematria (using the numerical value of the letters for inter- 
pretation) and other devices. Since they were the works of 
preachers, they responded to events of the time, to the mood 
of people, and to the need to communicate faith and values. 
Stories, parables, and epigrams are therefore characteristic 
forms employed in the literature. 

The oral tradition in halakhah and in aggadah became 
too complex as the decades went by and the difficult circum- 
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stances in Palestine, with periodic revolutions and the disrup- 
tion of academies, finally made it imperative that the material 
be reduced to writing. This process essentially, though not en- 
tirely, concentrated on the halakhic material which represents 
the actual laws by which life was governed. 


Halakhah 

The compilation of the oral halakhah resulted in three bod- 
ies of works: “motivated halakhot; the Mishnah, and the 
Tosefta. 


“MOTIVATED HALAKHOT.” In “motivated halakhot” a rule 
of law was set forth together with the appropriate biblical 
verses and their interpretations. They include the *Mekhilta, 
organized around the Book of Exodus and attributed to R. 
*Ishmael b. Elisha of the third generation of tannaim; the *Si- 
fra, a collection based on Leviticus attributed to R. Judah of 
the fourth generation; and the *Sifrei material on the Books 
of Numbers and Deuteronomy, collected by R. Simeon of the 
same generation. In all probability these men were the origi- 
nal compilers and redactors, while the finished products were 
the work of later hands (see *Halakhah). 


MISHNAH. ‘The greatest body of law, the Mishnah, is a compi- 
lation of “unmotivated halakhot; that is, material not related 
to a text. The work was begun in various academies, notably 
those of Akiva of the third generation, and of his disciple, 
Meir, in the second century c.£. Meir apparently developed 
a very complete work. The final redaction of the Mishnah 
however was by Judah ha-Nasi who was head of the court, the 
academy, and the Jewish civil government. He was a man of 
wide culture and organizing talent and while he based himself 
on the compilation of Meir, he studied in various academies 
and assembled different collections of mishnayot before he 
began his own work. In the Mishnah he redacted, which was 
the product of a collegium, the Oral Law was organized into 
six major orders (sedarim): (1) Zera’im (“seeds”), detailing ag- 
ricultural laws and precepts connected with agriculture (e.g., 
berakhot, prayers, and blessings); (2) Moed (“festival”), on the 
laws of holidays and the Sabbath; (3) Nashim (“women”), in- 
volving family law; (4) Nezikin (“damages”), including civil 
and criminal law, courts, and legal procedure; (5) Kodashim 
(“holy things”), dealing with sacrifices, the Temple service, 
and dietary laws; and (6) Tohorot (“purifications”), on ritual 
purity and impurity. The sedarim were divided into tractates 
(massekhtot) of related materials; a total of 66 tractates were 
compiled. These were subdivided into chapters (perakim) 
which were divided into sections (mishnayot). 

The Mishnah was designed to organize a body of scat- 
tered material, to set forth a code for practice and for judg- 
ment, and to provide a code for study. It was intended to be 
all-inclusive in the sense that it dealt even with matters which 
were no longer observed, such as the laws of sacrifice. Simulta- 
neously, however, it was exclusive in that it set an order of im- 
portance and left out thousands of halakhot. It was decisive in 
that it made rulings on matters which had been in dispute. But 
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it was designed to promote development, as well, and there- 
fore included minority opinions, and cited their proponents. 
While the Mishnah was essentially a legal document, it de- 
voted a tractate (Pirkei Avot) to ethical statements and empha- 
sized, in various tractates, certain dogmas, such as the unity of 
God, providence, reward and punishment in this world and 
the hereafter, freedom of will, the doctrine of the Messiah, 
and resurrection. Fundamental to its thinking was the notion 
that the Torah was revealed and every word of it was subject 
to interpretation; that the Oral Law was equally revealed and 
had been transmitted; that the Mishnah, which embodied it, 
therefore enjoyed authority; and that the sages had a right to 
interpret the law. The entire work, written in a direct and lu- 
cid Hebrew, was completed about 200 c.£. The Mishnah with 
later elaborations, the Gemara, represents hundreds of years 
of lawmaking and has been the decisive corpus of writings in 
Jewish life for almost two millennia (see *Mishnah). 


THE TOSEFTA (“ADDITIONS”). This body of literature in- 
cludes many of the halakhot omitted from the Mishnah, as well 
as elucidations of mishnaic statements and some aggadah. The 
work was begun by *Hiyya b. Abba and Oshaiah (Hoshaya) 
Rabbah, disciples of Judah ha-Nasi, but the final redaction 
probably took place about 500 c.£. (see *Tosefta). 


TALMUD. The Mishnah had scarcely been completed when 
the process of expanding the Oral Law began. This activity re- 
sulted in a vast body of literature known as the Gemara (from 
the Aramaic gamar, to learn). The impetus came from the fact 
that the Mishnah was concise and, therefore, needed explana- 
tion; that there were thousands of halakhot, known as beraitot 
(baraita), which had not been included in either the Mishnah 
or the Tosefta and had to be reconciled with the Mishnah; and 
that new problems arose in daily living which demanded new 
solutions. These elements were particularly evident in Babylo- 
nia where the problem of maintaining Jewish law in the midst 
of a society governed by other laws was immediate. The classic 
formulation of R. *Samuel (Mar; 180-254), dina de-malkhuta 
dina (“the law of the land is law”) so far as nonreligious mat- 
ters are concerned, is an attempt at dealing with the question. 
There were, however, many other problems and the need to 
deal with them, as well as the conviction that the Jew’s highest 
purpose was to study God’s law, produced an extensive body 
of debates, decisions, obiter dicta, and historical material. 

Two Gemarot were formulated: a shorter work devel- 
oped in Palestine and known as the Jerusalem Talmud; and a 
longer body of writing, the product of the Babylonian com- 
munity where perhaps a million Jews lived and which was 
studied throughout the ages. These Gemarot together with the 
Mishnah are collectively known as the Talmud. 

There are Gemarot for 39 mishnaic tractates in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud and for 37 tractates in the Babylonian Talmud. 
Presumably, there must have been Gemarot for all of the 66 
tractates of the Mishnah but some of them may have been lost 
and others, such as the tractates dealing with tohorot (laws of 
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purity and impurity) and zera’im (agricultural laws, tithes, 
and sabbatical year), may have been discarded as no longer 
pertinent to post-Temple days. The missing Gemarot are not 
necessarily the same in the two Talmuds. Thus the Babylo- 
nian Talmud has Gemarot for the order of Kodashim (dealing 
with the Temple cult), while those of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
mentioned by early authorities, were lost. The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud has Gemarot to the ten tractates of the order of Zera’im, 
whose laws were observed in Palestine in post-Temple days, 
and there is only one such Gemara (Berakhot) in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 

The pattern of the text in both Talmuds is to record a 
Mishnah and to follow it with the Gemara discussion and 
debate. While the Mishnah bases itself upon the Bible, the 
Gemara bases itself upon the Mishnah as its authority, al- 
though in certain matters requiring clarification or in devel- 
oping new halakhot it refers back to the Bible. The usual or- 
der of the text is to analyze the Mishnah and to broaden the 
debate by citing a baraita (an external halakhah not recorded 
in the Mishnah) which may then also be subject to analysis 
and to opposing statements. Connections are often loose be- 
cause the oral tradition relied heavily upon memory. In con- 
sequence, while a series of unrelated statements of one man 
may be cited in full, probably only one of them is connected 
with the matter under discussion. This may expand into an 
explanation of the meaning of the other statements and their 
application which may prompt aggadic interpolations for 
several lines or pages. Then the halakhic theme is picked up 
once again, and usually, but not always, a halakhic decision 
is rendered. Both Talmuds contain much of aggadah: stories, 
philosophizing, proverbs, ethical maxims, historical informa- 
tion, medical and scientific observations, and practical advice 
for daily living. There is a certain amount of humor, consider- 
able wit, and some sharp satirical comments. Approximately 
one third of the Babylonian Talmud and one sixth of the Pal- 
estinian Talmud are comprised of aggadah. The style of both 
Talmuds tends to be terse. 


Jerusalem Talmud. The Jerusalem Talmud is the product 
of five generations of amoraim who conducted their studies 
at various academies. The major centers at first were Seppho- 
ris, Galilee, the seat of the patriarchate, Judea, and later Tibe- 
rias, whither the patriarchate was transferred. Leading figures 
of the first generation were Hanina b. Hama, Yannai, Bar Kap- 
para, Oshaiah Rabbah, and *Joshua b. Levi. *Johanan Nappaha 
and *Simeon b. Lakish were second generation notables 
in whose lifetime the academy at Tiberias became the major 
center, attracting students from Babylonia as well as from all 
over Palestine. This period represents the peak of creativity 
for the Jerusalem Talmud. The succeeding generations also 
produced men of note, among them Ammi, Assi, *Eleazar 
b. Pedat, Zeira, and *Abbahu (of Caesarea) who was the ac- 
knowledged leader of Palestinian Jewry. He was a diplomat 
and a formidable controversialist in polemics with Chris- 
tians. 
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By the beginning of the fourth century, the condition of 
Jews in Palestine had begun to deteriorate due to heavy taxes, 
a worsening of the economic situation, more frequent persecu- 
tions, and the hegemony of Christianity which had now been 
established by a decree of Constantine. The situation was not 
propitious to learning or to the maintenance of the academies 
and many scholars immigrated to Babylonia. The decision 
was therefore made to reduce to writing the oral debates and 
decisions of the past five generations. The redaction seems to 
have been undertaken by Yose b. Bun and to have been com- 
pleted about 365 C.E. 

The Jerusalem Talmud is only about one eighth the size 
of the Babylonian Talmud and its intellectual, dialectical, and 
logical quality is inferior. Its explanations of the Mishnah tend 
to be direct and terse but at times seem cryptic. This was partly 
because subjects which called for debate in Babylonia were 
self-evident in Palestine where the terrain and the conditions 
were better known, and partly because of indifferent editing. 
Subjects are often juxtaposed without any connection be- 
tween them; halakhot are neither introduced nor elaborated; 
and only parts of quotations are given. Clearly, the redaction 
was undertaken by a community under stress which was los- 
ing its grasp and authority to the extent that it abandoned 
the fixing of the calendar by witnesses and resorted to math- 
ematical calculation. 


Babylonian Talmud. The Babylonian Talmud was composed 
under more felicitous conditions. The community enjoyed 
size and stability, academies like Nehardea and Sura, later 
Pumbedita and Mahoza, and an autonomous government 
under the leadership of the exilarch. The foundations of the 
Babylonian Talmud were laid by *Rav who had studied with 
Judah ha-Nasi, and by Samuel (Mar). Rav was a specialist in 
religious law, an aggadist, and a liturgist of note, while Samuel, 
the major authority in civil law at the time, was also famed 
as an astronomer and physician. Their disciples included Rav 
*Huna and Rav *Judah b. Ezekiel, who founded the academy 
at Pumbedita and developed the dialectical method which 
won for the sages of Pumbedita the reputation that they could 
cause “an elephant to go through the eye of a needle.” Huna ex- 
panded the academy at Sura so that it had 800 students. Their 
successors, *Rabbah Nahamani and *Joseph b. Hiyya, devel- 
oped their methods. Rabbah evolved the dialectical approach 
to a point where the subject matter of the Talmud increased 
to such an extent that in part it became independent of the 
Mishnah. Joseph excelled in accumulated knowledge, basing 
his teachings upon tradition, thus providing a rein to the exu- 
berance of Rabbah. The fourth generation of scholars, in the 
first part of the fourth century, *Abbaye and *Rava, also ex- 
panded the subject matter and dialectical acuteness of talmu- 
dic study. The succeeding generations produced such notable 
figures as *Papa (b. Nahman) and *Nahman b. Isaac. It came 
to be clear, however, that the mass of material was too great 
for oral transmission and that systematization was needed. 
The redaction was undertaken by *Ashi (335-427), who be- 
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came president of the academy of Sura at the age of 23, but a 
large group of scholars who met twice a year in Adar and in 
Elul, known as the kallah months, also engaged in the work, 
which lasted 30 years. At this time full academic sessions were 
held for the dispersed students who were often business and 
professional men and who otherwise pursued their studies at 
home. A tractate was edited at each session. After the edition 
was completed, all the tractates were revised, a process which 
apparently lasted another 30 years. Further editing and sup- 
plementation of the basic material was under the leadership 
of *Mar Bar Rav Ashi,*Meremar, and particularly *Ravina b. 
Huna who died in 499. In the following year (500) *Yose, his 
successor, declared the Talmud officially closed. 

The Babylonian Talmud is much better edited than the 
Jerusalem Talmud. It was redacted over a period of 100 years, 
so that there was ample time for editing and revision. Logi- 
cal connections are sought, quotations are complete, editorial 
explanations abound, and decisions on law are given. While 
the style is often verbose, the approach is subtle and highly 
dialectical. Material is analyzed minutely, hypotheses are of- 
fered and tested, and discussions are carried through. As in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, the language is Aramaic, but while the 
Palestinians employed the Western Aramaic dialect the Baby- 
lonians used Eastern Aramaic. In both there is an admixture 
of Hebrew, but the Babylonian text has a great deal more. The 
completed Talmud is more than a legal work; it reflects the 
Jewish view of God, man, and society; of theology and ethics; 
of Jewish values and of the way they were exemplified in daily 
life. While it is the work of many generations, it represents 
only the elite fraction of the population both in ability and in 
consideration for the people. The Talmud in its time elevated 
religious scholarship to the highest calling in Jewish life, and 
the long-term effects of this view have been evident ever since. 
For 15 centuries the Talmud has been the major concern of 
Jewish studies and the major guide to Jewish life. Judaism is far 
less the child of the Bible than that of the Talmud. If the Bible 
is the base of the Jewish structure, the Talmud is the house 
within which the Jews have dwelt (see *Talmud). 


Aggadah 
MIDRASHIM. The same concern for preservation which led 
to the compilation of the Oral Law caused the aggadah to be 
organized and committed to writing. While much of it was 
contained in the Talmud, it was widely scattered and not suit- 
ably arranged for reference. Both the scholar and the ordi- 
nary Jew had a need for works in which the interpretations 
of the Bible would be arranged according to books, chapters, 
and verses. The scholars required it to facilitate finding and 
comparing interpretations; the laymen needed it because the 
aggadic statements were major formulations of Jewish ethics, 
theology, and values, but at the same time were light reading 
and provided assurances and comfort in the dark hours which 
Jews, particularly those in Palestine, were experiencing. 

The midrashic literature was compiled in places as di- 
verse as Palestine, Babylonia, and Italy, approximately between 
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the sixth and twelfth centuries, although much of the material 
is of an earlier date. Written largely in Aramaic, though some 
of the compilations have a considerable admixture of Hebrew, 
it consists largely of homilies preached by rabbis in synagogues 
on Sabbaths and festivals and at study classes. Unlike modern 
preachments, they involved not only the Pentateuch and the 
books of the Prophets, but the Hagiographa which was read in 
the synagogue on Saturday afternoons, the time when sermons 
were given. The Midrash does not contain complete sermons, 
but rather the core of ideas, insights, illustrations, and special 
interpretations upon which the sermon was based. The ser- 
monic technique was to take a point of interest to the listener 
and to cast new light upon it or to relate it to other matters. 
The universal subjects of discourse were the Bible or Jewish 
observance and law. The sermon usually began by pointing 
out contradictions or similarities in widely scattered parts of 
the Bible or by raising a question of law, resolving it, and then 
proceeding to consider moral and religious aspects of the mat- 
ter. Stories, poetic statements, parables, and epigrams were 
employed by gifted preachers (see *Aggadah, *Midrash). 


Midrash Rabbah. The first major compilation was the *Mid- 
rash Rabbah (“The Large Midrash”), so designated because of 
its length. It consists of Midrashim to each of the books of the 
Torah and to each of the five megillot. Internal evidence indi- 
cates that the earliest Midrash, *Genesis Rabbah, dates from 
the sixth century and the latest, *Numbers Rabbah, from the 
126, Most of them were composed in Palestine, although sev- 
eral seem to have been subjected to Babylonian re-editing. In 
many of the Rabbah Midrashim the homiletic commentary 
technique is used whereby a series of comments refer to a spe- 
cific verse. *Leviticus Rabbah, Numbers Rabbah, and *Deuter- 
onomy Rabbah, however, use the sermon method. They select 
a verse or two from the Torah reading of the Sabbath, adduce 
various comments, skip the rest of the verses, and proceed to 
verses derived from the next Sabbath reading. The triennial 
cycle, customary in Palestine, is the Torah order followed. 


Tanhuma-Yelammedenu. Another major midrashic compila- 
tion is the *Tanhuma-Yelammedenu cycle on the Pentateuch 
of which three versions are extant, either in part or whole. 
The original version was probably compiled in Palestine in 
the sixth century; the other two also seem to be products of 
Palestine but are probably late ninth-century. It is possible, 
however, that they may be from Babylonia and southern Italy. 
The Tanhuma title is derived from Tanhuma b. Abba, a noted 
Palestinian aggadist of the fourth century who is frequently 
quoted. The title Yelammedenu (“let our master teach us”) re- 
fers to a formula frequently employed in the book which in- 
volved the raising and answering of a halakhic question after 
which the discussion branched off into aggadah and com- 
mentary. 


Pesikta. The midrashic cycle Pesikta (paska, “to divide”) has 
two versions: the *Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, probably com- 
piled in Palestine before the end of the seventh century, and 
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the *Pesikta Rabbati, which records the year 845 as the date 
of composition and in its use of Hebrew and of snatches of 
rhymed poetry gives evidence of having been influenced by 
the Palestinian Hebrew poetry school which began to flour- 
ish in the seventh century. The material consists of homilies 
on the Torah and prophetic readings for festivals and for spe- 
cial Sabbaths. 


Other Homiletic Midrashim. In addition to these general com- 
pilations, there seem to have been in earlier times Midrashim 
on all the prophetic and hagiographic books, most of which 
have been lost. Extant are *Midrash Tehillim, consisting of 
homilies; *Midrash Proverbs, which is more in the nature of 
an aggadic commentary and is replete with parables, apo- 
thegms, and short homiletic interpretations; *Midrash Sam- 
uel, a Midrash on Samuel 1 and 11, a collection of sermons in- 
volving references to one or two verses. All three works are 
of 10"- or 11"»-century origin and were probably compiled in 
southern Italy. 

The characteristic patterns of all the midrashic cycles is 
their focus, either by way of commentary or sermon, on bib- 
lical verses and their reflection of the thinking and experi- 
ences of many generations. They are interrelated in a peculiar 
sense; they plagiarized from one another, sometimes even to 
the extent of bodily lifting passages. The Tanhuma borrows 
from the Pesikta de-Rav Kahana and the Pesikta Rabbati from 
the Tanhuma,; the later books of the Midrash Rabbah, on Ex- 
odus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, borrow heavily from the 
Tanhuma. All of them derive a great deal of material from 
the scattered references in the Talmud (see *Homiletic Lit- 
erature; *Preaching). 


Non-Homiletic Midrashim. In addition to the homiletic Mid- 
rashim, there are midrashic works of another kind, e.g., the 
eighth-century Hebrew work *Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, in which 
biblical narratives serve to teach ethical and religious lessons 
on such themes as the Sabbath, reward and punishment, par- 
adise and hell, and Messianic doctrine. It also discusses cos- 
mogony, astronomy, and the calendar; abounds in legends 
and stories, many of them ancient and similar to stories in 
the Apocrypha; and is written in a poetic style. The resort to 
numbers as a form of organization is an interesting device 
and the use of numerical groups, especially of seven and ten, 
is common. It was probably written in Palestine. A book of a 
similar stamp, Seder Eliyahu, by Abba Elijah, a tenth-century 
Palestinian, is divided into two parts (Rabbah, large and Zuta, 
small) and includes a moral discourse on Torah, the love of 
Israel and of mankind, and the love of God. Written in He- 
brew in a poetic style, it makes great use of stories and para- 
bles. Other midrashic compilations of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries, of undetermined authorship and provenance, 
are about Moses, Solomon, the Messiah, and paradise and 
hell. Later midrashic works rearranged traditional material 
and supplemented it. Such works were composed by *Moses 
ha-Darshan of Narbonne and Rabbi Tobiah of Germany, both 
of the 11" century. A more significant work, *Yalkut Shimoni, 
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by Simeon Karo (13 century), drew heavily on the Talmud 
and on many midrashic compilations. Karo organized a com- 
pendium of aggadic statements and commentaries on all the 
25 books of the Bible. 

In a sense midrashic literature has never ended since 
homily, commentary, and elaboration on biblical themes con- 
tinue to be creative activities. Jewish and Christian traditions 
have drawn heavily on the midrashic literature whose roots are 
in deep antiquity. The Midrash lent color and variety to Jewish 
tradition; concentrated on ethical and theological problems; 
recorded and interpreted difficult episodes of Jewish history; 
and enriched Jewish culture. It was particularly sustaining to 
the average Jew, man and woman alike, who was not at home 
in halakhic literature. He drew his philosophy and his sense of 
worth and purpose from the stories, parables, proverbs, and 
intuitive insights in which midrashic literature abounded. 


MEDIEVAL PERIOD (500-1750) 


A characteristic feature of Jewish history is that while Jews 
lacked stability and experienced declining fortunes in one land, 
they prospered or were tolerated in another. In consequence, 
there was always one major center, and usually two or three, 
where Jewish literary creativity continued unabated. In the 
1200-year period which constitutes the Jewish Middle Ages, 
Babylonia, North Africa, Spain and Provence, the Franco- 
German area, and Italy were the major centers. There were 
intermittent periods of significant literary activity in Palestine 
and, after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, in the Eastern 
Levant, including Palestine, Turkey, and Egypt, which became 
centers for a century or two. From the 16"* century onward Ger- 
many declined for about two centuries while the Slavic coun- 
tries rose to a prominence both in literary productivity and in 
Jewish population which they retained until the 20" century. 

On the whole, Jewish productivity was greatest and most 
varied in lands which were part of the mainstream of history, 
and declined as it began to bypass those countries. The most 
notable examples are Babylonia and Spain at the height of 
Arab culture and the most marked exceptions are Slavic coun- 
tries where the general cultural level was low, but where Jew- 
ish literary productivity, concentrating almost exclusively on 
rabbinics, was high. One important factor which should be 
noted is that contact between Jewish communities was consid- 
erable and that what was produced in one land had an effect 
upon Jewish literature in other countries. There seems, in the 
earlier period, to have been two particular streams of influ- 
ence - one flowing from Palestine into Italy and then into the 
Franco-German area, and the other stemming from Babylon, 
flowing through North Africa into Spain. 

In the Middle Ages, as in antiquity, Jewish literature 
constituted several layers. As the Bible was the basis for the 
Mishnah and the Mishnah for the Gemara, the total tradition 
was the basis for the literary labors of the Middle Ages, much 
of which concentrated on the explication of the Bible and the 
Oral Law through grammar, exegesis, commentary, philoso- 
phy, mysticism, and liturgical and didactic poetry. Secular po- 
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etry, prose, and science were ornaments of the religious tra- 
dition which by the Middle Ages had become complex and 
stratified. Fundamental to the literature was a belief in the 
revealed Torah, God’s providence, the chosenness of Israel, 
the coming of the Messiah, and the restoration to the Land 
of Israel. These ideas were examined, but never seriously dis- 
puted until the modern era. They reflected a national char- 
acteristic, manifested both in law and literature, which called 
for life to be lived and coped with, no matter what the circum- 
stances, and which assumed that the details of living, accord- 
ing to the Torah, could be spelled out. In the same spirit, the 
many kinot (“lamentations”) written during the Middle Ages 
were rarely overwhelmingly pessimistic and despairing. 

The literature will be organized here into categories of 
writing. Obviously, there were interrelationships and effects 
which, however, cannot be noted; only highlights can be men- 
tioned. Thus grammatical writing influenced Bible exegesis 
and poetry; rabbinics influenced Bible exegesis; and the im- 
pact frequently was all the greater because many of the writ- 
ers were versatile, writing in many fields. Thousands of works 
have been lost and thousands more cannot be mentioned. The 
literary productivity of a small group, highly literate and dedi- 
cated to study, was phenomenal. 

The question of language also deserves attention. Jews 
wrote in many languages, but mostly in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
toward the end of the period, in Yiddish and Ladino. Much, 
however, was written in Arabic, and some in other languages. 
This multiplicity of languages points to another feature of Jew- 
ish literary activity which cannot be dealt with here. Since Jews 
were dispersed through many countries, were multilingual, 
and moved from land to land, they performed a major func- 
tion as cultural intermediaries, translating from one language 
to another and making the riches of one culture available to 
the other. A third linguistic feature of significance is that the 
Hebrew language after the talmudic era, when it lapsed as a 
literary language, suddenly came to life in the early Middle 
Ages, notably in Palestine and Spain. Most of the great works 
during the entire 1200-year period were written in Hebrew. 


GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY 


The formulation of rules of grammar prompted by a need 
to study and understand the Bible was basic to the revival of 
Hebrew as a literary language. The renewed interest in Bible 
study due to a controversy with the Karaites, who rejected the 
Oral Law and insisted that the Bible alone was authoritative, 
was sparked by the realization that the rabbinic position had 
to be defended. Such an examination inevitably led to the for- 
mulation of rules of language. It was further motivated by the 
fact that the correct reading of the Bible, in its vowels, accents, 
and keri (the way a word was read), as against ketiv (the way a 
word was written), was an oral tradition and needed to be set 
down, since Jews were dispersed in many lands. Finally, Ara- 
bic culture, which stressed poetry, and consequently grammar, 
had a major impact in those centers of Jewish life - Babylon, 
Palestine, and Spain —- which came under Arab rule. 
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The first philological effort was the *masorah, a collec- 
tive work of many generations. While its origins date back to 
Ezra, significant masoretic activity began in the sixth century, 
continuing to the tenth, and was concentrated in Palestine and 
Babylonia. The work resulted in a definition of vowels, accents, 
ketiv, and keri. It noted all exceptions in spelling and peculiar- 
ities of words and orthography. Through the use of accents, 
correct relationship of words and thought were achieved and 
the chant for biblical reading was fixed. In effect, the relating 
of words was itself a form of biblical commentary. Ultimately, 
all the masoretic works were compiled by Jacob b. Hayyim, 
an Italian scholar, and printed in the *Bomberg edition of the 
Bible (1525). The notes which were designed to clarify the text 
and to prevent further errors were of three kinds: the maso- 
rah parva (“small”), printed in the outer margin; the maso- 
rah magna (“large”), printed in the inner margin, or above, 
or below the text; and the masorah finalis at the end of the 
text, which also included an alphabetical list of word pecu- 
liarities. Since the masorah is a collective undertaking, few of 
the scholars who worked on it are known. However, the Ti- 
berian school, where the major work was done, recorded the 
names of Pinhas (eighth century) and Asher the elder (eighth 
century), the first of a family who for six generations labored 
on the masorah. Aaron *Ben-Asher (beginning of the tenth 
century) substantially brought the masoretic work to a close. 
Literary work on the masorah is found in Europe as late as 
the 12" century, and still later Elijah *Levita (1468-1549) pub- 
lished the Masoret ha-Masoret, in which he explained how to 
read and use the masoretic material. 

The formal foundations of grammar and lexicography 
were laid in Babylon by *Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon (tenth cen- 
tury) in Agron, a dictionary, and in Sefer ha-Lashon (“Book 
of the Language”), a work on grammar. His most notable suc- 
cessors were *Menahem b. Jacob ibn Saruq of Spain whose 
Hebrew work Mahberet (“Joined Words”) is a dictionary of 
biblical language and a grammar. Judah *Hayyuj (end of the 
tenth century), writing in Arabic, established the principle of 
the bilateral Hebrew root and Jonah *Ibn Janah almost com- 
pleted the structure of Hebrew grammar in Book of Critique 
(in Arabic), in which he laid the groundwork of Hebrew syn- 
tax. A century later David *Kimhi of Provence rearranged 
and expanded Ibn Janah’s study in his Mikhlol (“Compen- 
dium”), a grammar and dictionary of roots. In the 14" cen- 
tury Joseph ibn *Kaspi of Provence attempted a logical struc- 
turing of words and grammar, a venture which was repeated 
more elaborately by Isaac Profiat *Duran (15‘ century), who 
in Maaseh Efod (“The Work of the Ephod”) combined logical 
structure with an elaborate philosophy of language. The last 
major grammatical authority of the Middle Ages was Elijah 
Levita, whose Meturgeman (“The Interpreter”) is the first dic- 
tionary of the Targum (see *Hebrew Language). 


BIBLE EXEGESIS 


Simultaneously with literary creativity in grammar there was 
a development of biblical exegesis. The same scholars were 
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often active in both fields. Four major methods of commen- 
tary were developed: peshat (“plain sense”), derash (“aggadic 
interpretation’), remez (“allegory and philosophy”), and sod 
(“mystical interpretation”). Here, too, the versatile Saadiah 
b. Joseph Gaon laid the foundations with his translation of 
the Bible and his commentaries in Arabic in a work most of 
which has been lost. The greatest figure of the era, *Rashi, 
wrote a phrase-by-phrase commentary on almost the entire 
Bible which was a harmonious blend of peshat and derash. 
His commentary was popular for many generations so that 
Hummash (Pentateuch) and Rashi became almost synony- 
mous. His major rival, Abraham *Ibn Ezra (12 century) of 
Spain, a poet, grammarian, and scientist who was a master 
of grammar and Hebrew, chose the path of peshat. His com- 
mentary is lucid although occasionally he permitted himself 
veiled allusions to doubts he entertained about the text. He 
commented on the entire Bible but only the works on the Pen- 
tateuch, Isaiah, and some of the Hagiographa have survived. 
Preeminently an intellectual’s commentator, Ibn Ezra was the 
subject of supercommentaries. 

Another major commentator who is usually associated 
with the above-mentioned scholars is David Kimhi, who em- 
phasized peshat, but also resorted to aggadic and philosophic 
interpretations in his commentaries on the prophets, Psalms, 
Genesis, and the Books of Chronicles. 

While the above are the best exponents of the peshat and 
derash methods, they based themselves on precursors. There 
were also contemporaries who pursued the same paths, and 
successors who adopted their methods. Thus, Rashi’s grand- 
son, R. *Samuel b. Meir, wrote extensive commentaries on 
the Bible in the peshat method. As mystical and philosophical 
tendencies were manifesting themselves in the Jewish world, 
the other two approaches (sod and remez) also began to be 
employed. Sod owed much to the rise of *Kabbalah, of which 
the *Zohar (itself a sort of commentary on the Torah) was the 
outstanding work of the period. Meanwhile the approach and 
spirit of *Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, which centered 
about the philosophic exposition of many biblical passages, 
gave impetus to remez. The major commentary in the mysti- 
cal spirit was the work of *Nahmanides (13 century), a major 
figure of Spanish Jewry. His commentary on the Pentateuch 
reflects the belief that the Torah is capable of yielding many 
meanings to the initiated, and he therefore offers multiple in- 
terpretations in the spirit of halakhah, peshat, and mysticism. 
His mysticism is, however, limited since he believed that mys- 
tic teachings in their full strength should be confined to an 
elect, and that the masses should be taught a Judaism based 
upon faith, piety, and reason. His younger contemporary, 
*Bahya b. Asher, took the mystical approach further in his 
commentaries, and *Jacob b. Asher, the noted codifier, utilized 
the techniques of gematria (devising meanings from the nu- 
merical value of the words) and notarikon (employing initial 
or final letters of words to discern hidden meanings). 

The outstanding exponent of the philosophical school 
was *Levi b. Gershom of Provence. Commenting on all the 
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Bible except the Latter Prophets, he attempted to find spec- 
ulative truths in it, to ascertain the principles of ethics, and 
to supply reasoned interpretations of biblical precepts. His 
commentary enjoyed a high repute among Jewish intellectu- 
als. To a lesser degree, the commentaries of Joseph b. Abba 
Mari Kaspi employed the same approach and enjoyed a simi- 
lar reputation. 

The last great commentator of the period was the states- 
man and financier, Don Isaac *Abrabanel of Spain. At home in 
both Christian and Jewish exegesis and in general literature, 
he brought all of these into play in his commentaries, which 
covered the entire Bible. In his approach he first posed a se- 
ries of questions arising out of the text and then proceeded to 
resolve them through the use of philosophy, theology, history, 
and modified mysticism. Apart from his singular method, he 
is noted for devoting considerable attention to the problems 
of political philosophy and historical chronology (see *Bible, 
Exegesis). 


POETRY 


The Arabic influence and the renaissance of the Hebrew lan- 
guage also led to a remarkable flourishing of Hebrew poetry in 
the Middle Ages. An equally important factor was the struc- 
turing of the prayer book and the liturgy (at that time still 
fluid) which occurred during these centuries, when thousands 
of poems which became part of the liturgy were being com- 
posed. In this field there was continuity rather than innova- 
tion, since the composition of liturgy had persisted through- 
out the talmudic period. However, the writing of secular 
poetry - love songs, wine songs, didactic poetry, epigrams, 
and the like - represented a new development whose imme- 
diate origins may be traced to Arabic influence and whose re- 
mote roots may be found in the poetry of the Bible. 

The characteristic forms of medieval Hebrew poetry are 
partly influenced by the Bible, but more by Arabic literature 
and, at the end of the period in Italy, by European forms like 
the sonnet and the tercet. Biblical poetry, based on parallel- 
ism, had occasionally used both the alphabetical form and 
rhyme. Medieval Hebrew poetry, while using some parallel- 
ism, employed the alphabetical form (forward or backward), 
the acrostic, rhyme, and meter as its characteristic elements. 
Rhyme, both in poetry and prose, was relatively easy due to the 
Hebrew suffixes; thus variant and more complicated forms de- 
veloped. Palestinian and West European poetry tended to use 
the simple rhyme, while Babylonian and notably the Spanish 
poetry used the two- and three-syllable rhyme. Masters of the 
language, the Hebrew poets prided themselves on the ability 
to use the same word, with different meanings, for rhyming. 
Meter, introduced by *Dunash b. Labrat (tenth century) and 
current mainly in Spain, was essentially spondaic and iam- 
bic, but was employed in complicated forms so that 19 (or ac- 
cording to some 52) different meters developed. Trick poetry 
was also composed, often of surprisingly high quality, such as 
the “Elef Alfin” of Abraham *Bedersi in which each word of a 
1,000-word poem begins with the letter alef 
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The major types in medieval Hebrew poetry, secular 
verse and piyyut, ranging from doggerel to moving lyrics 
and to long, beautiful philosophical poems, were frequently 
composed by the same poets. The combination, however, was 
largely confined to Spain, Provence, and Italy. The Palestinian 
and Franco-German poets were essentially paytanim and their 
poetry was generally inferior in quality to that of their Iberian 
coreligionists. Both secular and religious poetry drew exten- 
sively on the same sources and employed biblical and aggadic 
phrases allusively in order to display technical mastery. 

The liturgical poems composed in Palestine in the sev- 
enth and eighth centuries mark the beginnings of medieval 
Hebrew poetry. Some were anonymous, like “All the World 
Shall Come to Serve Thee” of the Day of Atonement service, 
but most of them can be attributed to three poets, *Yose b. 
Yose, *Yannai, and Eleazar *Kallir (ha-Kallir). Their compo- 
sitions are standard prayers in the High Holy Days mahzor 
and in the festival services. Yose is the author of the Avodah 
(a Temple service poem) recited on the Day of Atonement 
and Kallir wrote the Geshem (“Rain”) prayer recited on Suk- 
kot. The influence of Palestine was felt most notably in Italy 
(and from that country in the Franco-German area), which 
always followed of Palestinian developments and learning. In 
both areas there were families of paytanim who continued to 
compose piyyutim, selihot (“penitential verse”), and kinot in 
successive generations. Notable among them was the *Kalony- 
mus family whose founder, *Meshullam, composed works in 
Italy and whose descendants moved to Germany at the end 
of the tenth century. In Germany Meshullam (c. 976), his 
son Kalonymus (c. 1000), the author of U-Netanneh Tokef, a 
prayer in the High Holy Days mahzor, the latter’s son, *Moses 
(c. 1020), and grandsons Kalonymus and Jekuthiel (c. 1050), 
were prolific in their writing of piyyutim. Other prominent 
poets in France and Germany were *Gershom b. Judah and 
*Ephraim of Bonn, the author of the Hymn of Unity. In later 
periods these countries produced hundreds of paytanim. 
Virtually every scholar tried his hand at this form of writing, 
including Solomon *Luria, Samuel *Edels, and Yom Tov Lip- 
mann *Heller. 

Spanish, Provencal, and later Italian poetry can claim 
many distinguished poets who wrote both religious and sec- 
ular poems. They were men of varied accomplishments, very 
much at home in all the intellectual and social worlds of their 
time. The first major Hebrew poet of Spain, *Samuel ha-Nagid 
(116 century), vizier of Granada, a military commander and a 
talmudist, wrote extensively but his works have only recently 
become fully known. They include sacred poetry, reflections 
on war, love poems, wine songs, elegies, and three volumes of 
imitations of the books of Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. 
His younger contemporary, Solomon ibn *Gabirol, who died 
at an early age, is one of the outstanding figures of Hebrew 
poetry. Dexterous in the use of language and a master of every 
form of rhyme and meter, Gabirol wrote on all themes. His 
few surviving secular poems on nature, love, wine, and death 
are gems of their kind. His poetic genius found, however, full 
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expression in his religious poetry and in several long philo- 
sophical poems of which Keter Malkhut (“The Royal Crown”) 
is his most consummate work. The poem masterfully inte- 
grates the poet's great philosophical and scientific knowledge 
to create a lofty ode to God. 

Moses *Ibn Ezra covered the gamut of secular and re- 
ligious poetry. Author of more than 6,000 verses, he wrote 
about “wine and the delights of men,’ “the world and its vi- 
cissitudes,’ and “poems in praise of the creator” Many of his 
verses are reminiscent of Omar Khayyam, although Ibn Ez- 
ra’s range, his delicacy of fancy, and use of imagery exceed the 
poetic quality of the Persian poet. His masterpiece, Tarshish, 
composed of 1210 verses, shows a great variety in language 
and themes. His religious poems are at once philosophical 
and deeply moving. 

The peak of Spanish poetry is found in the harmonious 
verse of *Judah Halevi. Rejoicing in life, love, and friends and 
passionate in his quest of God, Halevi wrote of God and man 
with equal felicity. Love of Zion, expressed in several poems 
whose theme is “I am a harp for thy [Zion’s] songs,’ also char- 
acterizes the work of Halevi. These poems, as well as his reli- 
gious verse, have been incorporated into the liturgy. 

Another great Spanish poet, Abraham Ibn Ezra, wrote on 
a wide variety of subjects. His secular poetry, while embracing 
conventional themes, displayed a mastery of style, form, and 
language, and a great capacity for wit and satire, turned as fre- 
quently against himself as against others. His religious poetry, 
however, is deeply fervent and moving, ranging from the lyri- 
cal to the philosophical. A restless traveler whose journeys took 
him to Babylonia and Persia, Ibn Ezra also roamed through the 
realms of the imagination. “The Letter of Hai ben Meliz” is an 
allegory in rhymed prose of a journey through three worlds. 

The last major poet of Spain, Judah b. Solomon *AI- 
Harizi, the author of Tahkemoni (“Book of Wisdom”), wrote 
in maqama form (rhymed prose) frequently interspersed 
with verse. The poems embraced devotional and love poetry, 
satire and narrative; some were riddles, others proverbs. The 
Tahkemoni, consisting of 50 chapters, each devoted to a differ- 
ent subject and treated in a variety of forms, displays remark- 
able linguistic skill, manipulation of biblical phrases to serve 
unusual ends, wit, and great literary variety. 

While poetry continued to be written in Spain for an- 
other two centuries, the golden age had passed. The poets of 
southern Spain, like Meshullam *da Piera, engaged largely 
in polemical verse as part of the *Maimonidean controversy; 
others, like Abraham b. Samuel *Ibn Hasdai and Shem Tov b. 
Joseph *Falaquera, wrote didactic poetry. In northern Spain, 
Solomon da *Piera (14 century) made his mark primarily 
as a religious poet, although he composed secular poetry as 
well. Solomon *Bonafed (15‘" century) wrote secular poetry. 
In one of his poems lamenting the decline of poetry, he inci- 
dentally left a record of Hebrew literature of the 14 and 15‘ 
centuries. In Provence medieval Jewish literature was distin- 
guished by the Bedersis: Abraham (13 century) and Jedaiah 
(14* century), his son. 
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The major center of Jewish poetry from the 13 cen- 
tury onward was Italy, where *Immanuel of Rome wrote his 
Mahbarot, following Al-Harizi in the use of the maqama form. 
Buoyant, gay, and sorrowing by turns, employing varied me- 
ters and diverse forms (including the sonnet), the Mahbarot 
touches on widely different subjects and satirizes and paro- 
dies other poets. Two unusual features are that his love songs 
are highly erotic, and that the last of the 28 chapters is an imi- 
tation of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Immanuel of Rome had no 
immediate successors of distinction; Moses *Rieti (15** cen- 
tury), however, modeled his Heikhal on Immanuel’s imita- 
tion of Dante. After a period of decline, Italian poetry revived 
with Leone *Modena (mid-17"* century) and notably with the 
brothers Jacob and Emmanuel *Frances (17 century). While 
Jacob wrote excellent caustic polemic poetry directed against 
the Shabbatean movement, his brother composed religious 
and secular verse in various styles, including a substantial 
number of epigrams. With Moses *Zacuto (17 century) 
Italian medieval poetry came to an end. Although he intro- 
duced poetic drama into Hebrew literature, Zacuto was a 
poet rather than a dramatist: Yesod Olam (“Foundations of 
the World”) and Tofteh Arukh (“Hell Prepared”), his two dra- 
mas, resemble the medieval miracle play in form and devel- 
opment of plot. 

A brief period in the composition of poetry in Palestine 
developed under the influence of the kabbalists. Israel *Na- 
jara wrote a substantial body of religious poetry. Employing 
Turkish, Arabic, Greek, and Italian forms and meters, Naja- 
ras themes were God, Israel, and the redemption. Many of 
his works are essentially love poems to God and a consider- 
able number were incorporated into the liturgy, including 
the Sabbath table hymn Yah Ribbon (see *Poetry, Medieval; 
*Prayer). 


RABBINIC LITERATURE (500-1250) 


The most voluminous body of writings in the medieval pe- 
riod was the legal rabbinic literature consisting of commen- 
taries, codes, and responsa. The number of writers probably 
runs into the thousands. Beginning with the geonim in Bab- 
ylonia, the activity extended into every country, embracing 
the Slavic states, which became the major centers toward the 
end of the period. Due to its scope and quantity, this litera- 
ture will be divided into two chronological sections: 500-1250 
and 1250-1750. 


Commentary 

The first activity took place in Babylonia where in the ninth 
century the gaon *Zemah composed an arukh (“A Prepared 
System”) which was both a dictionary and a commentary on 
talmudic phrases and selected passages. Not long thereafter, 
Saadiah wrote brief commentaries (in Arabic), which have 
been lost, on several tractates. *Hai Gaon in his commentar- 
ies on large parts of the Talmud (not all are extant) explicated 
words and phrases and paraphrased passages in the Talmud. 
This pattern became the model for the commentaries of the 
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North African and Spanish schools which were in close con- 
tact with Babylonia. 

In Babylonia, the talmudic tradition was kept alive in the 
very institutions where it had been nurtured and the need for 
commentary, therefore, was not great. However, in the newly 
developing centers, commentary was essential. Abraham *Ibn 
Daud associates the beginning of talmudic learning and acad- 
emies outside Babylonia with four rabbis who set out from 
southern Italy, were captured, and ultimately dispersed to Cor- 
dova, Kairouan, and Alexandria. According to another tradi- 
tion, at the end of the eighth or ninth century the Kalonymus 
family migrated to Mainz, in Germany, where an academy 
was founded. Whatever the case, by the tenth century talmu- 
dic learning was established in all these places. 

From Babylonia, commentary activity passed first to Kai- 
rouan where R. *Hananel b. Hushiel (11 century), employ- 
ing the method of Hai, commented on several sedarim of the 
Talmud. He was however more elaborate in his paraphrase, 
often compared the discussion on the same subject in the 
two Talmuds, and gave a pesak (“decision”) at the end of each 
discussion. His contemporary, *Nissim b. Jacob, pursued the 
same method in elucidating the Babylonian Talmud, but made 
more extensive comparisons with the Palestinian Talmud and 
tannaitic Midrashim. Other distinguished 11'»-century figures 
were Spanish Jewish scholars. Isaac b. Jacob *Alfasi, the most 
eminent among them, had emigrated to Spain from Fez in 
1088. His great work, Halakhot, a compendium of the Talmud, 
is a combination of code and commentary; it became a ba- 
sic text for talmudic studies and was the subject of numerous 
supercommentaries. His immediate disciple, Joseph ha-Levi 
*Ibn Migash, also employed the method of paraphrase in his 
commentaries on many tractates. 

A new method was introduced by *Maimonides of whose 
commentaries on three talmudic sedarim only fragments have 
survived, but whose commentary (in Arabic) on the Mishnah 
is complete. Maimonides applied logic and systematization to 
the Mishnah, analyzing the principles of Oral Law, classify- 
ing the halakhot, offering logical sequence for the order of the 
Mishnah, and providing a historical survey. He was concerned 
with aiding the ordinary student and in consequence was at 
pains to indicate the law in each case and to incorporate the 
relevant material from the Gemara. 

In the Franco-German region, commentary was develop- 
ing along different lines. At the academy of Mainz, headed by 
*Gershom b. Judah, hundreds of students engaged in the study 
of the Talmud. They took notes (kunteresim) on the lectures 
delivered, and the Commentary of Rabbi Gershom is in fact 
a collection of several generations of such kunteresim based 
on the teachings of R. Gershom b. Judah or his disciples. The 
academy developed the Franco-German system of running 
commentary on words and phrases, a method for the training 
of scholars, in contrast to the Spanish method which sought 
general principles under which particulars were organized 
and were designed as a resource for students who only learned 
periodically. The most notable representative of the Franco- 
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German method is Rashi whose commentary on almost all 
tractates appears side by side with the text in every major edi- 
tion of the Talmud. It reflects his capacity for lucidity, brevity, 
penetration to the heart of a matter, and is a notable example 
of pedagogy. Several commentators, members of Rashi’s fam- 
ily, followed his method and rounded out his work. Among 
them were *Judah b. Nathan and Samuel b. Meir. Talmudic 
commentary in the Franco-German region however took a dif- 
ferent turn in the commentaries known as the *tosafot (“addi- 
tions”). The tosafist undertook to restore the Gemara method: 
he raised questions about the text and resolved them, follow- 
ing the order of the Gemara page by page. The tosafot, a prod- 
uct of several generations, appear side by side with the text 
in all the standard editions. The major scholars who initiated 
the method and are quoted frequently were *Meir b. Samuel 
of Ramerupt and his three sons Samuel, *Isaac, and particu- 
larly Jacob (Rabbenu *Tam). The next generation produced the 
great luminary *Isaac b. Samuel of Dampierre who is quoted 
almost as frequently as Jacob b. Meir. Under the leadership of 
figures like *Samson b. Abraham of Sens, *Moses b. Jacob of 
Coucy, and *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, tosafist activity 
flourished until the beginning of the 14" century. 

Simultaneously with Franco-German scholarship there 
was considerable talmudic activity in Italy where *Nathan b. 
Jehiel of Rome (11' century) wrote the Arukh, a dictionary- 
encyclopedia of the Talmud which is the basis for all modern 
talmudic lexicography. Nathan explicated words and passages, 
quoted and cited authorities and comments which would oth- 
erwise have been lost, and in his explications and elucidations 
used comparative philology. Contemporaries and successors 
have imitated him and the tosafist school. A major figure of 
the next generation was *Isaiah b. Mali di Trani, the author 
of Tosafot Rid. In Provence, situated midway between the 
Spanish and Franco-German centers, academies also flour- 
ished and the methods of both northern and southern schools 
were employed. Zerahiah b. Isaac *Gerondi ha-Levi (12" cen- 
tury) in Sefer ha-Maor composed an analytical commentary 
on Alfasi which combined critical evaluations of earlier and 
contemporary commentaries with additions to Alfasi. *Abra- 
ham b. David of Posquieres (12'» century), the leader of the 
anti-Maimonides school, commented on several tractates of 
the Talmud and on the Sifra, and wrote a severe criticism on 
Maimonides’ code. 


Codes 

The need for codes arose out of the demands of life: the Jewish 
community was dispersed and thus lacked readily available 
authority; the law had also become increasingly complex and 
required codification. The first responsa were written in Bab- 
ylonia and were often intended for far-flung Diaspora com- 
munities. She’iltot by R. *Aha (Ahai) Gaon of Shabha (eighth 
century) deals with the mitzvot as they are arranged in the 
Pentateuch and organizes the relevant talmudic material un- 
der those headings. It is assumed that the work, consisting 
of 171 discourses, originally dealt with the entire 613 com- 
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mandments. Rabbi Aha initiated the method of codification 
in which decisions and sources are given. Another method is 
that of *Yehudai Gaon, head of the academy of Sura (757-61), 
in whose *Halakhot Pesukot (“Halakhic Decisions”) only de- 
cisions are handed down. The third major codification, the 
*Halakhot Gedolot (“Large Halakhot”), ascribed by some to 
Simeon Kayyara (eighth century), compiled and organized 
under single headings the scattered material in the Talmud 
on given mitzvot. The order of the talmudic tractates is fol- 
lowed, except for the laws relevant to the Temple, which are 
omitted, with the author modeling himself on the She’iltot and 
quoting extensively from the Talmud. During the following 
century, “Amram b. Sheshna Gaon, adopting the method of 
Yehudai Gaon, wrote his Seder (“Ordering”), a code on the 
prayer book. Starting with general principles, Amram de- 
duced subsidiary laws, which he subsequently divided into 
classes. Hai Gaon, the last gaon of Pumbedita, wrote a series 
of codes on civil law. 

The great codes, however, were the products of other 
lands. Isaac b. Jacob Alfasi’s Halakhot, partly commentary 
but mainly code, is an abridgment and paraphrase of the Tal- 
mud section by section which adheres to the main line of dis- 
cussion of the Mishnah and comes to a conclusion about the 
law. Alfasi thus provides a basis for decisions, but fails, as the 
Talmud does, to achieve an orderly systematic discussion of 
all aspects of a subject. Such a systematization is the work of 
Maimonides in his Mishneh Torah (“The Second Law”). The 
code brings the entire body of Jewish law into an orderly and 
systematic arrangement, including laws which were omitted 
by Alfasi and his predecessors. It sets forth divergent opinions, 
decides between them, and renders clear decisions. Maimo- 
nides’ work encompasses the Talmud, the geonim, and the 
works of other scholars. He bases himself upon the 613 pre- 
cepts, but organizes them according to his own system: God 
and man, the life of the individual, laws relating to the Land 
of Israel, and laws relating to society. While the work was 
widely accepted and remains one of the monuments of Jew- 
ish literature, it also evoked opposition from those who feared 
it would supplant the study of the Talmud. It has one grave 
drawback, however, in that it fails to indicate the sources for 
the rulings, and it was this deficiency, plus the fact that new 
problems constantly arose, which led to the development of 
other codes (see *Maimonidean Controversy). 

The Franco-German school followed different criteria 
and did not attempt to formulate an overall code of the scope 
and system of that of Maimonides, but many less comprehen- 
sive codes were written. *Isaac b. Abba Mari of Marseilles (12*» 
century) in Ittur Soferim (“The Crowning of Scholars”), a code 
on civil law, marriage and divorce, and dietary laws, adopts 
the source method, including under each subject treated the 
relevant talmudic, geonic, and Alfasi discussions. Ha-Terumah 
(“The Heave-Offering”) by *Baruch b. Isaac of Worms, deal- 
ing with dietary, Sabbath, and marriage laws, uses the code 
method; the work presents a selection of the best scholarship 
of his generation. More decisive was the *Mahzor Vitry of 
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Simhah of Vitry. Organized around the liturgy and the reli- 
gious cycle, it cites prayers and laws and is a major work in the 
history of liturgy, as well as a significant source for geonic and 
midrashic texts which have otherwise disappeared. 

An effort on a broader scale was made by *Eliezer b. Sam- 
uel of Metz in Sefer Yere’im where he attempted a complete 
code; he organized the material along the lines of Maimonides 
but cited sources verbatim. A code distinctively Franco-Ger- 
man in tone is that of *Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, Rokeah (“A 
Compound of Spices”), which deals with the entire body of re- 
ligious laws. The work, a pure code, without quoting sources, 
is at the same time a compendium of customs and practices 
which reflect the daily life of the period. Its pervading spirit, 
neither intellectual nor purely legal, is one of deep medieval 
piety which mirrors the effect of the Kabbalah in daily life (see 
*Codification of Law). 


Responsa 

Huge and varied, responsa literature is usually precisely what 
the name implies, responses to legal questions which were 
asked by individuals and communities. It is rarely an orga- 
nized or systematic body of scholarship. Many responsa were 
written but many were undoubtedly lost and others have never 
been printed. Only a small amount of this vast body of writ- 
ings is extant. The importance of the responsa is not only le- 
gal, but historical. They constitute source material for virtually 
every phase of Jewish life, since the responsa often involved 
comment upon community conditions. 

The gaonate in Babylonia, the recognized authority for 
world Jewry for several centuries, produced a vast body of 
responsa of which only a few hundred have survived. On the 
whole they are very brief and direct. Many of them standard- 
ized synagogue practices and worship throughout the Jewish 
world. The famous responsum of Amram Gaon to a Spanish 
community was of this order. Other major writers of responsa 
were *Sherira Gaon and Hai Gaon. In North Africa, Alfasi left 
a considerable collection of responsa in Arabic as did his Span- 
ish student, Joseph ibn Migash, and Maimonides, who wrote 
in Arabic as well as in Hebrew. Mikhtav li-Yhudei Teiman 
(“Letter to the Jews of Yemen”) is a famous example of Mai- 
monides’ responsa. In France, Rabbi *Gershom b. Judah and 
Rashi wrote numerous responsa, which were not collected, 
but are referred to and quoted by others, as are the responsa 
of Kalonymus and Meshullam. By the 12" century, responsa 
had become lengthy essays written in Hebrew and incorpo- 
rating an analysis of relevant material. They also began to be 
preserved by the authors themselves. There are collections of 
Jacob b. Meir Tam and of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (13 
century) of Spain, who wrote approximately 7,000 responsa. 
Meir of Rothenburg (13 century) of Germany, Jacob b. Moses 
*Moellin (14-15 century), and Israel *Isserlein (beginning 
of 15‘ century) of Vienna also wrote extensively. Moellin in- 
sisted that responsa, as case law, were more important than the 
codes. In the 14” and 15‘ centuries Joseph *Colon, the great 
writer of responsa of Italy, *Isaac b. Sheshet, and his younger 
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contemporary Simeon b. Zemah *Duran of North Africa, 
greatly enriched responsa literature (see *Responsa). 


RABBINIC LITERATURE (1250-1750) 


The second half of the Jewish Middle Ages was marked by 
a heightening of persecution, an increased physical, social, 
and intellectual isolation of the Jews in most countries, and 
a consequent turning inward to peculiarly Jewish studies. It 
was characterized too by the rise to eminence of new Jewish 
centers, most notably those in Eastern Europe and the Turk- 
ish Empire, embracing Palestine. The production of rabbinic 
literature was vast, numbering thousands of works. Only a 
few of the major efforts can be considered here and they will 
be discussed chronologically rather than by country. This ap- 
proach may be adopted the more readily since by the end of 
the 15" century Spanish Jewry had disappeared or been dis- 
persed and German Jewry had declined in creativity. 


Commentary 

The significant commentators of the 13" century were Span- 
ish Jews. Nahmanides, a pupil of *Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi, 
adopted the French method and wrote extensive *novellae on 
three major orders of the Talmud, providing decisions as well 
as raising and resolving difficulties found in the Talmud. His 
disciple Solomon b. Abraham Adret wrote novellae to 16 trac- 
tates of the same three major orders of the Talmud, but was 
more analytical than his master and more given to straight 
commentary. He selects passages from virtually every page 
of the Talmud for his novellae. At the beginning of the 14" 
century *Asher b. Jehiel was the most eminent commenta- 
tor. Originally from Germany, he became rabbi of Toledo in 
1304 and enjoyed a reputation which brought students to his 
academy from all over Europe. Unconcerned with the sci- 
ences, opposed to philosophy, he concentrated his attention 
on the Talmud. His greatest achievement was a code, but he 
also wrote tosafot (glosses and remarks), which are character- 
ized by simplicity and logic, to 17 tractates and commentar- 
ies to several tractates of the Talmud and to several orders of 
the Mishnah. Other scholars of the period were Meir b. To- 
dros ha-Levi *Abulafia of Toledo whose Yad Ramah followed 
the old Spanish method of summary and comment, and Me- 
nahem b. Solomon *Meiri don Vidal of Provence, who wrote 
commentaries on all the tractates of the Talmud. Lucid and 
systematic in style, he adopted the approach of Maimonides. 
He introduced each section — whether tractate, chapter, or 
Mishnah - with a statement of its themes, and while his dis- 
cussion centers on the Mishnah, he also gives the gist of the 
Gemara and the decision. 

In the 14" century, Rabbi *Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili, a 
disciple of Solomon b. Abraham Adret, continued the novel- 
lae method, writing on the three major orders of the Talmud. 
His contemporary, *Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi, a major force 
in Spanish Jewry, not only wrote novellae on the same orders 
but composed one of the two major commentaries on Alfasi. 
His student Joseph *Habiba completed the work on Alfasi and 
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concentrated particularly on the classification of decisions, a 
practice which made him a favorite of later codifiers. 

During the 15" century, a period of turmoil, significant 
scholarship declined but was again prominent in new centers 
in the 16" century. Obadiah of *Bertinoro, who had moved 
from Italy to Jerusalem, wrote his major exposition on the 
Mishnah, which is the standard commentary included in all 
editions. It discusses every order and does not only explain 
the words, but explicates entire passages, illuminating them 
with the discussions of the Gemara. Another commentator of 
the East, Bezalel *Ashkenazi of Egypt, in Shitah Mekubbezet 
excerpted and arranged the interpretations of a large num- 
ber of commentators on difficult passages of the Talmud. He 
employed tosafot, Arabic commentaries, and commentators 
who were not well known and whose work would otherwise 
have been lost. 

The 16‘ century also saw the rise of Poland as a major 
center of Jewish learning. The migration of German scholars 
to Poland initiated a period of activity which continued un- 
til the tragic end of Polish Jewry in the 20" century. In 1507 
Jacob b. Joseph *Pollak, the most eminent of these scholars, 
headed the academy at Cracow where he continued his work 
for three decades. He developed the method of hilluk in the 
study of Talmud, i.e., division and analysis. It consisted of tak- 
ing an apparently unified talmudic subject, dissecting it into 
its component parts, drawing shades of distinction, and build- 
ing up a new subject out of the newly defined parts. Pollak, 
however, left no books. His younger contemporary, Solomon 
b. Jehiel *Luria, the first important talmudic commentator of 
Poland, wrote Yam shel Shelomo which is essentially a code 
and partly a commentary, on seven tractates of the Talmud, 
presented in a plain, non-pilpulistic style. A second work, 
Hokhmat Shelomo, consists of glosses and comments on the 
entire Talmud, on Rashi, and on tosafot. The great merit of 
the work is in its corrections of the texts, and it is considered 
so significant that the relevant comments are incorporated 
at the back of each talmudic tractate. The novellae of Meir b. 
Gedaliah *Lublin and Samuel Eliezer *Edels, two important 
scholars of the next generation, were essentially comments on 
Rashi and fosafot rather than on the Gemara. Those of Edels, 
more deeply penetrating, applied the tosafist method of pos- 
ing challenges to the text in order to arrive at a new and more 
cogent answer. 

Leading lights of the 178 century were Yom Tov Lip- 
mann *Heller and Meir b. Jacob ha-Kohen *Schiff. Heller, in 
response to the need of Mishnah study groups, which had 
become common, and to what he felt were inadequacies in 
previous commentaries, composed a major commentary on 
the Mishnah, entitled Tosafot Yom Tov (“The Glosses of Yom 
Tov’). Basing himself upon Obadiah of Bertinoro’s commen- 
tary, he expanded the material and introduced philosophic 
and ethical views. Schiff wrote extensive and very terse no- 
vellae on the entire Talmud with the intention of setting forth 
plain meaning, but only the comments on ten of the tractates 
remain, the others having been destroyed in a fire in 1711. 
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Penei Yehoshua, an 18'+-century collection of novellae to 
most of the Talmud by Jacob Joshua *Falk, is distinguished by 
keen analysis and brilliance. The work has remained an ac- 
cepted reference book for students of the Talmud. Ezekiel b. 
Judah *Landau (18" century), whose major reputation is that 
of a writer of responsa, and who was considered the leading 
rabbinic authority of his time, also wrote a highly pilpulistic 
collection of novellae, Zelah (in Hebrew the initials of “Monu- 
ment to a Living Soul”). 


Codes 

Works of codification exceeded books of commentary during 
this period. The code of Maimonides, since it lacked sources 
and was a specifically Sephardi work, did not end the pro- 
cess of code making. Codes continued to be written among 
Franco-German and Spanish Jews, and at the end of the pe- 
riod, among Jews in Poland. The form followed the pattern of 
the previous era: a compendium, a digest of the talmudic dis- 
cussion, arrangement according to the precepts of the Torah, 
arrangements according to the order in the Pentateuch, and 
compilation of groups of kindred laws. In the Franco-German 
region the first great code of the period was Sefer Mitzvot Gadol 
(“The Large Book of Precepts,” also called Semag), by *Moses 
b. Jacob of Coucy (13 century). Basing himself on the 613 pre- 
cepts, which he divided into affirmative and negative precepts, 
Moses distinguishes six categories of laws and in giving both 
the law and the sources, relies not only on the Talmud, but 
on later authorities as well. He does not limit himself to legal 
matters only, but discusses beliefs and ethics and cites Jewish 
philosophers. The Hebrew style is clear and excellent, and is 
similar to that of Maimonides. The Semag was inevitably fol- 
lowed by the Semak (Sefer Mitzvot Katan, “The Small Book of 
Precepts”) by *Isaac b. Joseph of Corbeil (late 13" century). The 
book, designed for the scholarly layman rather than the scholar, 
classifies Jewish law into seven categories, but is much more 
sparing in the citation of sources than the Semag. Two other 
distinguished codes of the 13° century were Or Zarua, by Isaac 
b. Moses of Vienna, and Mordekhai, by *Mordecai b. Hillel ha- 
Kohen of Nuremberg. Or Zarua, a compendium rather than a 
code, cites sources copiously. It is intended for scholars, and is 
particularly useful because of its extensive resort to post-tal- 
mudic sources and decisions. Mordekhai is badly arranged and 
seems to be a source book for a code rather than the finished 
product. It comprehends, however, a great mass of material and 
cites many responsa on the subjects it treats. Both works were 
employed extensively by later codifiers as sources. 

The 13"+-century Italian school is represented by the Shib- 
bolei ha-Leket of Zedekiah b. Abraham *Anav in which the 
author limits himself to the rituals and festivals. Employing 
the code method, he also presents a selection of material from 
other codes and responsa, including the opinions of Italian 
scholars. A digest of it, entitled Tanya, designed for popular 
use, was prepared by Jehiel b. Jekuthiel *Anav. 

The great codes of the period were composed by Span- 
ish Jews. They tend to be more systematic, less rigorous in 
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decision, and less guided by custom than the Franco-Ger- 
man works. Among the 13*-century codes were some small 
works by Nahmanides and the Torat ha-Bayit (“Household 
Laws”), by Solomon b. Abraham Adret, devoted to laws of 
the Jewish home. Adret, applying the same method, com- 
mented and interpreted extensively. He also wrote a résumé 
which appears in the margin of the book. Particularly note- 
worthy is the pedagogical work, Sefer *ha-Hinnukh (“Book of 
Education”) attributed to Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona which 
arranges the mitzvot according to the weekly portions of the 
Torah, discusses their origin, their ethical meaning, and their 
application. He does not quote sources, but indicates where 
they may be found. The book, written in excellent Hebrew, 
was and continues to be popular. The first major 13"°-century 
code, Piskei ha-Rosh, the compendium of Asher b. Jehiel, a 
German-trained scholar who immigrated to Spain, bears the 
imprint of both the German and the Spanish schools. Its great 
value is that while it follows the Alfasi method of paraphrasing 
the Talmud section by section, it goes far beyond that. Alfasi 
relies on the Talmud, the geonim, and himself. Asher b. Jehiel 
brings to bear all the weight of preceding codes, commentar- 
ies, and responsa, with particular emphasis on the discussions 
of the Franco-German schools. Enjoying great authority, the 
decisions of the work are quoted in later codes and were used 
as a basis in Sefer ha-Turim (Tur) written by Jacob, Asher b. 
Jehiel’s son. Sefer ha-Turim takes the rulings of Asher b. Je- 
hiel as a basis for an entire code of Jewish law, excluding those 
which ceased to operate with the destruction of the Temple. 
The title refers to the four rows (turim) on the breastplate of 
the high priest. Jacob b. Asher consequently divided his code 
into four sections: (1) Tur Orah Hayyim on daily religious 
conduct, the Sabbath, and the festivals; (2) Tur Yoreh Deah 
on prohibited and permitted things, e.g., dietary laws, laws of 
purity, etc.; (3) Tur Even ha-Ezer on the laws of family rela- 
tions; (4) Tur Hoshen Mishpat on civil law. The code provides 
decisions without sources and includes Franco-German and 
Spanish views. Clear in content, style, decision, and author- 
ity, it was accepted as the authoritative code by a large seg- 
ment of Jewry for several centuries. The attempt by *Jeroham 
b. Meshullam of Provence, a pupil of Asher b. Jehiel, to codify 
Piskei ha-Rosh resulted in a pure code of all of Jewish law, ex- 
cept civil law, entitled Toledot Adam ve-Havvah. The work was 
well regarded, but did not win general acceptance. 

The work which finally became the decisive code of Jewry 
was that of Joseph b. Ephraim *Caro who was born in Spain 
and moved to Bulgaria, and ultimately to Safed. His great 
work, Beit Yosef, which Caro conceived of as a commentary 
to Sefer ha-Turim, was designed to include other opinions and 
to expand the source references in Sefer ha-Turim. It emerged, 
however, as an independent work which utilized the fourfold 
form of organization of Sefer ha-Turim, traced the develop- 
ment of laws, cited various opinions and the reasons for them, 
and finally concluded with Caro’s decision. As a preparatory 
manual of study for the work, Caro composed the *Shulhan 
Arukh which is arranged in the same way, but generally gives 
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only one opinion and one decision and limits each paragraph 
to a specific point of law, a pattern which facilitates study 
and decision. In formulating decisions, Caro was guided by 
three earlier codes: Alfasi, Maimonides, and Asher b. Jehiel. 
His approach was to rely on any two opinions against the 
third. The code, essentially Sephardi in outlook, became the 
definitive code of Jewry and has remained so to the present 
day. 

As it was written the Shulhan Arukh was not acceptable 
to Franco-German and Polish (Ashkenazi) Jewry. Solomon 
Luria protested against it, and a way of meeting this protest 
was devised by Moses b. Israel *Isserles. Apart from other 
works, Isserles undertook an addition to the Shulhan Arukh, 
Mappat ha-Shulhan, in which he set forth the Ashkenazi view 
and, in cases of controversy, rendered decisions according to 
that outlook. In addition, he noted customs prevalent among 
Ashkenazi Jewry, raising many of them to the status of law. 
On the whole, he was more rigorous than Caro. But there are 
many instances where he is more lenient, notably in the case 
of hefsed merubbeh, instances involving a considerable loss. 
It was the Caro-Isserles Shulhan Arukh which became the 
universal code. 

While it was still struggling for universal acceptance, 
other codes were being formulated. The most important was 
Levush by Mordecai b. Abraham “Jaffe of Prague and Poland. 
He set out to create a code, midway between Beit Yosef, which 
he deemed too lengthy, and the Shulhan Arukh, which he 
thought too brief. His method was to state a decision and to 
give the history of the law. His decisions frequently differed 
from those of Caro and Isserles. For a time, it appeared that 
this work might supplant the Shulhan Arukh but in the end 
the Shulhan Arukh prevailed, both because of the errors in 
Levush and because of the power of the combined authority 
of Caro and Isserles. 

Although a definitive code had finally been produced, it 
proved, like all the others, to be imperfect both in itself and 
because new situations continued to arise for decision and 
codification. The result was that an entire field of commen- 
taries on the various codes arose of which 186 commentar- 
ies on the Maimonidean code alone have survived, and there 
were doubtless many more. The first important commentary 
on the Maimonidean code, that of Shem Tov b. Abraham *Ibn 
Gaon (146 century) of Spain, entitled Migdal Oz, sought to 
classify Maimonides’ way of reasoning in the code. Don *Vi- 
dal Yom Tov of Tolosa, Spain, defended the Maimonidean 
system in his Maggid Mishneh as did Caro in his Kesef Mish- 
neh. Sefer ha-Turim was equally the subject of commentaries, 
the best known (apart from Beit Yosef) being Darkhei Moshe 
(“The Ways of Moses”) by Isserles, which was essentially a po- 
lemic against Caro and was the foundation of his later glosses 
to the Shulhan Arukh. The best commentaries on Sefer ha- 
Turim were those of Jacob Joshua Falk and Bayit Hadash by 
Joel *Sirkes. Falk added explanations, decisions, and sources 
to Sefer ha-Turim, while Sirkes sought to reestablish it as the 
decisive code in place of the Shulhan Arukh. 
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The Shulhan Arukh was also the subject of numerous 
commentaries which finally set the seal of authority upon 
it. David b. Samuel ha-Levi in Turei Zahav (abbr. as TaZ and 
meaning “Golden Rows”) defended the rulings of the Shulhan 
Arukh, quoted contrary opinions, and arrived at final deci- 
sions. Siftei Kohen (abbr. as ShaKh and meaning “The Lips of 
the Priest”) was similarly motivated; it explained the sources 
of the code and attempted to harmonize the difference be- 
tween Caro and Isserles. Characterized by intellectual bril- 
liance and logical acumen, these works became the stan- 
dard commentaries on the Shulhan Arukh (see *Codification 
of Law). 


Responsa 
In the third major category of rabbinic literature of the period, 
responsa, there was remarkable productivity; the number of 
collections runs into several thousands, and thousands of oth- 
ers are still in manuscript. They were composed because life 
outstripped the codes and new problems arose which were 
either not properly dealt with in the codes or not included in 
them. Since the early Middle Ages every major rabbinic figure 
answered questions and the responsa, essentially essays in law, 
were collected either by himself or by others. These served as 
supplements to the codes and as bases for later codes. 
Medieval responsa should be divided into two time pe- 
riods: the 13" century to the end of the 15, during which the 
rabbis responded to conditions in the Franco-German region 
and in Spain, and the 16" century through the 18, when Jew- 
ish life was centered in the East, Germany, and Poland. Re- 
sponsa reflect Jewish life of the times and thus differ greatly in 
content. The responsa from Spain and the East, where Jewish 
life was in greater contact with the surrounding world and en- 
joyed a larger measure of autonomy, testify to greater judicial 
authority, more severe punishments, better communal organi- 
zation, and more cases dealing with moral behavior than other 
parts of the Jewish Diaspora. Spanish responsa also discussed 
questions of philosophy and theology, whereas the German- 
Polish questions centered mostly around law. The greater se- 
clusion in Germany and Poland and the greater persecution 
are reflected in the frequent cases dealing with taxes, special 
levies, religious questions, cases of women whose husbands 
had disappeared (agunot), and the like (see *Responsa). 


RESPONSA (1250-1500). The most important collections of 
Spanish responsa are those of Solomon b. Abraham Adret and 
Asher b. Jehiel. Adret’s extant responsa number 3,000 of a pos- 
sible original 7,000. Almost half of them deal with civil law and 
commercial affairs and thus reveal much about Jewish life in 
Spain. They reflect strong community organization, the power 
of leaders to fix prices, regulate promissory notes, and estab- 
lish and prohibit study patterns. Philosophical and theological 
questions comprise another large section, including discus- 
sions on the relation between mitzvot and intention (kavan- 
nah). A third group deals with religious and family problems. 
Asher’s 1,500 responsa are concerned essentially with hala- 
khah. They indicate that Jews had and exercised the power of 
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capital punishment, and that the community had great power 
to regulate economic, spiritual, and moral life. Two other col- 
lections of the period, those of Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet (14'> 
century), a Spaniard who ultimately became rabbi of Algiers, 
and his successor Simeon b. Zemah Duran, a mathematician 
and grammarian, reflect, apart from other matters, the tur- 
bulence of life in Spain at the end of the 14"* century and the 
complicated problem of the Marranos. Duran also responded 
to many questions on mathematics and grammar. 

The number of surviving collections of responsa from 
Germany (13" to 15‘ centuries) is not extensive but those that 
are extant are illuminating. Meir of Rothenburg wrote several 
thousand responsa on questions of lending with interest to 
gentiles, the duties and salaries of teachers, and the import 
and export business. Jacob Moellin left some 200 responsa 
on civil law and family life, and Jacob b. Judah *Weil, his dis- 
ciple, deals extensively with community affairs. The responsa 
of Israel b. Pethahiah *Isserlein and Israel b. Hayyim *Bruna 
mirror the rigorous piety of medieval Germany, indicating the 
importance that customs assumed and their endorsement by 
the writers of responsa. During the same period Joseph Colon 
was writing responsa which reflect contemporaneous life in 
Italy. Among other things they point to the low scholarly level 
of the rabbinate in Italy, to the state of the medical profession 
among Jews, and to the fact that some physicians formed part- 
nerships. The responsa of Judah b. Eliezer ha-Levi *Minz and 
Meir b. Isaac *Katzenellenbogen (16 century) broaden the 
picture of Italian Jewish life, indicating that the moral tone was 
rather lax in the upper stratum. The general tenor of the Italian 
responsa reflects, in contrast to Germany, a spirit of liberalism 
and a readiness to deal with problems arising out of the con- 
frontation of Jews with the life of the general society. 


RESPONSA (1500-1750). With the expulsion from Spain a 
large part of Spanish Jewry migrated to the East where an in- 
digenous Jewish community had continued to exist. As a re- 
sult intellectual activity greatly increased. Even before the ex- 
ile, R. Elijah b. Abraham *Mizrahi, a native of Constantinople 
and the chief rabbi of Turkey, had won a reputation as a ma- 
jor figure both in Jewish and secular learning. His responsa, 
reflecting Jewish life in Turkey, testify to the great autonomy 
enjoyed by the community. The rabbi was the recognized in- 
termediary between the government and the community and 
the assessor of taxes for the Jews. Soon afterward David b. 
Solomon ibn Abi *Zimra, a native of Spain who had served 
as chief rabbi of Cairo for 40 years, became the leading Jew- 
ish authority in the East. His 3,000 responsa (of which 1,300 
have been preserved) present a picture of life in Eastern lands. 
They indicate that polygamy was practiced, that the Jewish 
laws of emancipation regarding slaves were still in force, and 
that relations with Karaites were closer than they had been in 
earlier centuries, but had deteriorated since the time of Mai- 
monides. Theological questions point to varied beliefs about 
dogma. Other important collections of the 15"* and 16 centu- 
ries are those of Moses b. Isaac *Alashkar of Cairo, Jacob *Be- 
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rab, *Levi b. Habib, and Moses b. Joseph *Trani. The responsa 
of Trani have some particularly interesting comments about 
the role of Jews in the export trade and about a boycott or- 
ganized by Turkish Jewish traders, at the instigation of Dona 
Gracia *Nasi, against the papal port of Ancona, Italy, as a re- 
prisal against the pope for the burning at the stake of Marra- 
nos there (see *Responsa). 


METHODOLOGY 


A fourth area of rabbinic study, methodology, namely the 
rules of talmudic logic, the terms employed, and how deci- 
sions are made, which had scarcely been touched during the 
early Middle Ages, developed considerably in the 18 cen- 
tury. *Samson b. Isaac of Chinon (France) and *Jeshua b. Jo- 
seph ha-Levi of North Africa had dealt with the subject in 
the 14» and 15" centuries, respectively. The first major work 
on methodology, however, was Yad Malakhi, by *Malachi b. 
Jacob ha-Kohen (middle of the 18** century), which discusses 
667 talmudic rules and terms, arranged in alphabetical order. 
Some sections are extended essays, such as the essay on the 
authenticity of halakhic statements which were transmitted 
by disciples in the name of their teachers. Another part of 
the book discusses the methods of the great codifiers. Isaac 
*Lampronti of Italy, in Pahad Yizhak, the second major work 
of the period, has arranged all the subjects and terms treated 
in talmudic and rabbinic literature in alphabetical order. In- 
cluded also are talmudic sources and the views of codifiers 
and writers of responsa. 


Philosophy and Theology 

While there was less Jewish philosophical than exegetical, 
halakhic, and poetic writing in the Middle Ages, it was none- 
theless substantial and of high quality. As in the Hellenistic 
period, medieval Jewish philosophy was born out of confron- 
tation with other cultures. By the eighth century, Aristotle and 
Plato had been translated into Arabic, and Islam was trying 
to reconcile religion and reason through the philosophy of 
Kalam (meaning “word”). Judaism was also experiencing in- 
ternal problems: the Karaites rejected the Talmud, and *Hiwi 
al-Balkhi (late ninth century) represented a school of thought 
which violently attacked the Bible. Jewish philosophy, pri- 
marily theological, sought to defend Jewish religion against 
philosophical attack, and to found the principles of belief on 
a speculative basis. Scholarly writings thus were directed to- 
ward metaphysics and related fields and to a philosophical 
interpretation of the Bible. These literary activities were un- 
dergirded by writings and translations in logic, psychology, 
and the sciences. Jews also made a significant contribution in 
these disciplines and other spheres as cultural intermediaries 
between the Islamic and Christian worlds. 

The earliest Jewish medieval philosophers (9 to 11!? 
centuries) wrote in Arabic. David ibn Marwan *al-Mukam- 
mis of Babylon in Book of Twenty Tractates advances proofs 
for the existence of God; Isaac b. Solomon “Israeli of Kair- 
ouan, in Book of the Elements, sought to defend the doctrine 
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of creation against the theory of the eternity of matter. Em- 
munot ve-Deot (“Doctrines and Beliefs’), by Saadiah Gaon, 
attempts to prove the compatibility of revelation, Torah, and 
reason. Saadiah posited ten basic principles, founding them 
on a theory of knowledge through which he established the 
existence and nature of God, the need for revelation, and the 
reasons for revealed doctrines and mitzvot. In his ethics he 
advocated the middle road between the contending forces in 
human nature. With regard to the Jewish people, he asserted 
that it was a people only by reason of the Torah. After Saa- 
diah, Spain became the center of Jewish philosophy where the 
first philosopher of note was the brilliant young poet Solomon 
ibn Gabirol, whose major philosophical work Mekor Hayyim 
(originally Arabic, Latin Fons Vitae, 1150) had until the 19” 
century been ascribed to an Arab named “Avicebron” The 
book deviates from traditional medieval Jewish philosophy, 
being closer in tone to neoplatonism. It is a religious philo- 
sophical work concerned with personal salvation and with 
man’s purpose and its thesis is that the human soul, which has 
been united with matter, seeks to return to its source through 
reason and contemplation. In this connection it discusses God, 
a theory of emanations, the world (composed of matter and 
form), and creation. Mekor Hayyim, which had a consider- 
able effect in Christian circles, was rather less accepted among 
Jews, although Ibn Gabirol’s thinking, often unattributed, was 
incorporated into Jewish mystical thought. About the same 
time, *Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda, in Hovot ha-Levavot (“The 
Duties of the Heart”), primarily ethical in content, and in Torat 
ha-Nefesh (“The Doctrine of the Soul”), a philosophical work, 
advanced the theory of design as a proof of God’s existence. 
He proposed the doctrine of negative attributes of God and 
developed a theory of emanations. 

The first philosophical book in Hebrew is *Abraham b. 
Hiyya’s Hegyon ha-Nefesh ha-Azuvah (“Meditation of the Sad 
Soul”) where he sets forth the theory that the world was first 
created in potentiality and then actualized by the word. The 
microcosm doctrine was propounded by *Joseph b. Zaddik 
(in his Olam Katan, “the Microcosm”): man is a microcosm 
and can know the world by knowing himself. With Judah Ha- 
levi the emphasis in Jewish philosophy shifted. His Kuzari is a 
philosophy of Judaism which seeks to prove that the truths of 
revealed religion are superior to those of reason and that God 
is best understood through Jewish history. It is also a philoso- 
phy of history whose theme is that Israel is the heart of the na- 
tions, endowed with a prophetic capacity, and that the Torah 
is the expression of the Will of God. Within the framework 
of Jewish and human endeavors, he assigns a central role to 
the Land of Israel. Literarily, the Sefer ha-Kuzari is distinctive 
in Jewish philosophy since it is composed as a dialogue and 
is founded on a historical event (the conversion of the Kha- 
zars to Judaism). Abraham Ibn Ezra, however, reverting to the 
more conventional approach, proposes that God's Will flash- 
ing through the upper, middle, and lower worlds is the stay- 
ing power for everything and that spirituality is resident in 
everything in the universe. Abraham ibn Daud (12" century) 
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of Toledo also discusses familiar themes along Aristotelian 
lines, but pays great attention to the problem of free will and 
providence. Asserting that God knows man’s options but not 
his choice, Ibn Daud discusses providence and suggests that 
there are gradations in providence which depend upon how 
earnestly a man strives for the knowledge of God. 

The master work of Jewish philosophy, a synthesis of the 
Jewish philosophical process, is Moses Maimonides’ Guide of 
the Perplexed, which was written in Arabic in 1190. Studied 
by Christians and Muslims, it had a deep effect on scholastic 
literature apart from its influence on all of Jewish thought. 
Maimonides, indicating that he is writing for those who know 
philosophy but are perplexed about contradictions between 
philosophy and religion, touches upon specific problems and 
often takes the biblical verse and expressions as his framework. 
Discussing anthropomorphism, he deals with proofs for the 
existence of God and with His attributes which, he asserts, 
can only be understood negatively. He rejects the doctrine of 
the eternity of matter as unproved and propounds the con- 
cept of creatio ex nihilo, in accordance with the Torah which 
he holds to be immutable. He contends that the Torah is de- 
signed to guide the body, the body politic, and the soul and 
to help a man endowed with sufficient contemplative capacity 
to achieve union with the active intellect in the universe and 
thus gain immortality. Other major themes in Guide of the Per- 
plexed are Divine providence, which is presented as graduated 
according to man’s capacity; evil, which is largely the work of 
man; and ethics, to which the Torah directs man. 

The Maimonidean synthesis was almost immediately 
challenged in commentaries and in different systems as Jew- 
ish philosophy expanded its scope and embarked upon new 
ventures. Two main factors contributed to this development: 
(a) The major Arabic works in philosophy, translations and 
commentaries of the Greek philosophers, and original works 
of the Arabic philosophers, were translated into Hebrew along 
with the works of the Jewish philosophers. Thus *Plato, *Ar- 
istotle, *Al-Farabi, *Avicenna, *Al-Ghazali, and *Averroes be- 
came available to Hebrew readers in Christian Spain and 
Provence who did not know Arabic. Among the distinguished 
translators were Judah ibn *Tibbon (12'" century), his son 
Samuel, and his son Moses. Other translators were Jacob b. 
Abba Mari *Anatoli (138 century), Jacob b. Machir Tibbon 
(13 century), and Kalonymus b. Kalonymus (14' century), all 
of Provence. In the same period the task of translating Latin 
philosophic works into Hebrew was also undertaken (see 
*Translators and Translations). (b) A Hebrew philosophic ter- 
minology was created. The way was now open to Jews, whose 
major literary language was Hebrew and whose audience read 
Hebrew, to engage in philosophical writing. 

Once the basic philosophical language was developed 
and works were translated into Hebrew, several new spheres 
were open to Jewish philosophy, one of which was commen- 
tary. Some scholars wrote commentaries on Arabic and Greek 
philosophers, among them: Levi b. Gershom (14 century), 
on Averroes; *Moses b. Joshua of Narbonne on Averroes and 
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Al-Ghazali; and Joseph *Ibn Shem Tov and *Judah b. Jehiel 
Messer Leon on Aristotle. Guide of the Perplexed frequently 
served as the basis for commentaries which were often origi- 
nal works. The earliest commentary, Moreh ha-Moreh (“The 
Guide of the Guide”), by Shem Tov Falaquera, compiles ex- 
tensive excerpts from Arabic and Jewish philosophers on sub- 
jects treated by Maimonides. Maskiyyot Kesef by Joseph *Kaspi 
represents the highly rationalistic Provengal school which set 
philosophic principles above tradition. Kaspi denies that cre- 
atio ex nihilo is a Jewish dogma and interprets the creation 
story, not literally, but in philosophical terms. Other com- 
mentaries, which are essentially explanatory and are usually 
printed with the text of Guide of the Perplexed, were those of 
Profiat Duran and Asher (Bonan) b. Abraham *Crescas. 

Another field developed from the 13" century onward 
but treated only cursorily in the past is psychology. Averroes’ 
restatement of Aristotle reflects the basic problem of psychol- 
ogy. For Averroes, the active intellect is not an integral part of 
the soul, but an immaterial substance, derived from the uni- 
versal intellect, which unites with the soul during a man's life 
and returns to its source at death, without retaining any in- 
dividuality. Thus the religious beliefs in personal immortal- 
ity and reward and punishment came under attack. *Hillel b. 
Samuel of Verona, Italy, discusses these problems and related 
points in Tagmulei ha-Nefesh (“The Rewards of the Soul”). 
He attempts to establish that the intellect is not only part of 
the soul, but is the actual form of the soul which directs all 
its forces. It is at once eternal and yet retains its individual- 
ity so that it is subject to reward and punishment, which he 
conceives as elevation to a higher level of contemplation or 
awareness of degradation. In proving and pursuing his con- 
tentions, Hillel necessarily deals with the question of free 
will and God’s foreknowledge which he resolves by asserting 
that necessity and possibility are inherent in the very nature 
of man and that God conceives every human action as a pos- 
sibility. Approaching the same question from another point 
of view, Shem Tov Falaquera composed his Sefer ha-Nefesh 
(“The Book of the Soul”) in the spirit that “knowledge of the 
soul leads to knowledge of God. Like Hillel, he concludes 
that the soul is immortal and individual and ultimately unites 
with the universal intellect. Through these works psychology 
became part of Jewish philosophical speculation, and it has 
been reflected in the mainstream of Jewish philosophy since 
the 13» century. 

The first major philosophical figure after Maimonides 
was Levi b. Gershom, also a translator and Bible commenta- 
tor, whose main work, Milhamot Adonai (“The Battles of the 
Lord”), like Maimonides; is Aristotelian in outlook, but differs 
from his in that it gives precedence to philosophical conclu- 
sions over biblical teachings. He substitutes for creatio ex ni- 
hilo the notion that the world, created in time and by the will 
of God, was shaped out of chaos or formless matter. He fur- 
ther asserts that positive attributes apply both to God and to 
man, though in different degree. Levi b. Gershom deals with 
a wide variety of problems, including psychology and the im- 
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mortality of the soul, freedom of will, divine providence, and 
cosmology. In general he follows the Aristotelian view of the 
world and the soul, as modified by Arab philosophers and by 
neoplatonists. He affirms the immortality of the individual 
soul in terms of his system, in which the sum total of a man’s 
thoughts of God and the order of the universe constitute the 
immortal soul, whose reward, after death, consists not of new 
knowledge but of greater clarity about knowledge acquired 
during life. Providence, he contends, equally depends upon 
man’s attainment and consists not in miracles but in prior 
awareness of potential difficulties. Man has individual freedom 
because God knows and predetermines the general order of 
events and of possibilities, but not which of the possibilities 
available to a man will be realized in a single life. 

Aristotelianism runs its course with Levi b. Gershom; his 
major successor, Hasdai *Crescas of Barcelona, a man of great 
critical and innovative faculties, no longer blindly accepts ei- 
ther “the philosopher” or Maimonides but criticizes them 
both. His major work, Or Adonai (“Light of the Lord,” com- 
pleted 1410, published in Ferrara, 1555), designed as a section 
of a two-part work embracing both halakhah and philosophy, 
is essentially a work on dogmatics in which, after extended 
philosophic analysis, Crescas sets forth dogmas of the Jewish 
faith that differ, both in detail and in emphasis, from many of 
those of Maimonides. He is motivated partly by his emphasis 
on emotion and action in religion, rather than speculation, 
and partly by a desire to dispute certain Christian teachings. 
Attacking Maimonides’ proof of the existence of God, which 
is based upon the Aristotelian doctrine that there cannot be 
infinite space or infinite causes, Crescas offers a novel proof 
that there is a being, God, who is the necessary cause of all 
existence. The existence of God is one of the basic roots that 
Crescas posits. In his theory of attributes, he asserts that the 
attributes of God are essential, positive, and infinite in number 
and extent. God is goodness, and he speaks of God’s infinite 
happiness in His infinite love for His creatures. Crescas ap- 
plies critical analysis and originality to the themes of free will, 
reward and punishment, immortality, and providence, all of 
which he affirms. His views were challenged by the talmudist 
and writer of responsa Simeon b. Zemah Duran of Algeria, 
whose Magen Avot (“The Shield of the Fathers”) defends the 
Maimonidean viewpoint. Essentially concerned with dogmat- 
ics, Duran uses the Mishnah Sanhedrin 10:1 (“All Israelites 
have a share in the world to come...”) to classify Maimonides’ 
13 principles under three major headings: the existence of God, 
the divine origin of the Torah, and reward and punishment. 
His philosophical statement is basically a synthesis of Maimo- 
nides and Levi b. Gershom, though he is more conservative 
than either in asserting that Divine providence extends to all 
men regardless of intellectual capacity. 

A contemporary of Duran, Joseph *Albo of Spain, evolved 
a philosophical system which borrowed largely from Maimo- 
nides and Crescas, but added new ideas to the field of dog- 
matics. Albo, reacting to the strong pressure of Christianity 
upon the Jewish population, sought to standardize the prin- 
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ciples of Jewish religion, and to demonstrate that philosophy 
and religion go hand in hand. In Ikkarim (“Principles”) he 
employs the same threefold classification of Jewish dogmas 
as Duran but takes the classification further. He defines God, 
revelation, and reward and punishment as universal charac- 
teristics of divine religion and distinguishes between a con- 
ventional religion rising out of social life and a divine religion 
which is revealed. He asserts that these three principles must 
be accepted on faith if necessary, although they can be but- 
tressed by reason. What distinguishes an individual religion, 
however, is a series of secondary dogmas which must be jus- 
tified by reason. Besides these, a Jew must accept another six 
doctrines which though obligatory are not principles: creatio 
ex nihilo, the sui generis nature of the prophecy of Moses, the 
immutability of the Torah, the capability of even one precept 
to perfect the human soul, resurrection, and the coming of 
the Messiah. The entire work is written in a lucid and popu- 
lar style, and became a favorite Jewish work. 

The last of the Spanish philosophers, Don Isaac Abra- 
banel, wrote a considerable number of philosophic works on 
specific topics. Widely read in Jewish, Arabic, and Christian 
philosophy, Abrabanel draws on his extensive and versatile 
knowledge to explicate and give a full view of the philosophi- 
cal problems which he discusses. Following his exegetical 
method, Abrabanel in his philosophical works also poses a 
series of objections to a theory and then proceeds to answer 
them one by one. While he tends toward Maimonides’ phil- 
osophical view, he is even more traditional in his concept 
of Providence, rejecting the idea that Providence depends on 
the intelligence of man. He also repudiates the rational theo- 
ries of prophecy and miracles, regarding prophecy as a direct 
influence from God, not dependent on intellectual excellence. 
Dialoghi di Amore (1535), a philosophical work by his son, 
Judah *Abrabanel, which is written in Italian and in dialogue 
form, alludes profusely to classical mythology. Renaissance 
in tone, its theme is outside the conventional stream of Jew- 
ish philosophy and centers mainly on the concept of love of 
God and how it affects the soul, and the concept of the beau- 
tiful. Love is the principle which permeates and unites the 
universe, extending from God through all creation and back 
to Him. The influence of the treatise was greater in general 
thought than in Jewish life since it discusses only few dis- 
tinctly Jewish themes. 

‘The severe criticism of the rationalistic tendency in the 
development of philosophy throughout the 13, 14", and 
15‘ centuries elicited defenses by scholars who also partly 
shared the view that rationalism had gone too far. They as- 
serted that philosophy and religion were separate domains 
and that while philosophic truths were worthy of study and 
were proper guides, the Torah pointed to still higher truths 
and ways of life. The notable proponents of this view were the 
15'-century Spanish thinkers Abraham *Bibago b. Shem Tov 
and Joseph ibn Shem Tov. The latter cautioned, however, that 
the basic principles of religion must agree with logical truth. 
In the interpretation of the Torah he distinguished between 
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law, which he accepted, and opinion, which need not neces- 
sarily be accepted. 

The last major philosophical figure of the Jewish Middle 
Ages was Baruch *Spinoza. Though the Ethics belongs to the 
sphere of general rather than Jewish philosophy, it was clearly 
influenced by Jewish thought, most notably by Crescas, from 
whom Spinoza borrowed much. Spinoza’s pantheistic view, 
however, at odds with the Jewish philosophical approach, took 
him in different philosophical directions. Nevertheless Trac- 
tatus-Theologicus-Politicus is a distinctly Jewish work which 
examines the Old Testament critically and, in effect, initiates 
modern biblical criticism. Spinoza discusses exhaustively the 
election of Israel, prophecy, miracles, the dogmas of faith, 
the constitution of the Hebrew state, and the authority of the 
state in religious matters. His purpose was to defend free- 
dom of thought against religious authority, thus establishing 
a distinction between religion and philosophical speculation. 
He contends that prophecy is characterized by imagination 
and not by speculation, and proceeds to work out the dog- 
mas of universal religion, which very much resemble those 
of Crescas. Having distinguished between religion and phi- 
losophy, Spinoza proceeds to a discussion of the state, which 
he conceives as founded upon a social contract that protects 
the right of every man to freedom of thought. Since Spinoza 
is clearly fighting with the Jewish authorities and attempting 
to show that they are misrepresenting Judaism, the book is 
partly a polemic. A fundamental point developed in the work 
is that the scriptural laws were given for the Jewish body poli- 
tic and lost their cogency, as did of course rabbinic law, after 
the destruction of the state. Even for the Jews only the moral 
laws remain binding. In this approach Spinoza foreshadows 
Reform Judaism (see *Philosophy). 


Ethics 

The distinction between philosophy and ethics in the Jewish 
Middle Ages was not very clear, since both fields centered on 
religious premises and Torah and the application of these to 
life. Accordingly, most of the philosophical works also dis- 
cussed ethics, or at least were ethical in their implications. 
Nonetheless, there was a considerable corpus of writings 
whose purpose was distinctly ethical. Most of them were es- 
sentially pietistic or, like the aggadah, infused with the moral 
implications of biblical verses. Some of them, however, pri- 
marily works from Spain and Provence, presented formal ethi- 
cal systems. Solomon ibn Gabirol’s Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh 
(“Improvement of the Moral Qualities”), written in Arabic, 
was the first noteworthy effort in this field. Predicated on 
psychological and physiological bases rather than religious 
premises, Gabirol’s thesis conceives the soul as consisting of 
two parts: the higher, which strives for union with God, and 
the lower, the seat of the moral qualities of daily life. He pro- 
posed to teach the art of training and cultivating the soul. 
Hovot ha-Levavot, by Bahya ibn Paquda, a more important 
and accepted work, has as its central thesis man’s gratitude and 
relationship to God, which the author posits as the yardstick 
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of moral behavior. After establishing a metaphysical founda- 
tion for his analysis in the first portal (section), Bahya devotes 
nine portals to such virtues as sympathy, action for its own 
sake, meekness, and the harmonization of reason and passion. 
Altogether different in tone is *Sefer Hasidim (“The Book of 
the Pious”), a 12‘-century Franco-German work attributed 
to *Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid of Regensburg (c. 1200). Com- 
prised of manuals on ethics and piety, it contains detailed in- 
structions for daily living in the spirit of talmudic and aggadic 
literature. Its subjects range from worship to marital life, to 
treatment of servants, to table manners, and is abundantly il- 
lustrated with stories. Though marked by strong superstition, 
the work is imbued with a spirit of piety and ethical sensitiv- 
ity. It enjoyed great popularity in its time and for many gen- 
erations. An equally popular, though distinctly formal work, 
was the Shemoneh Perakim (“Eight Chapters”) of Maimonides 
which constituted the introduction to his commentary on 
Pirkei Avot. Writing as though he were “a doctor of the soul,” 
Maimonides suggests that there are good dispositions and bad 
ones, that man is a free agent and a tabula rasa, and that he 
can be educated to the good. He proposes “the middle way” 
as the norm of conduct. 

By the 13" century, ethical literature began to prolifer- 
ate, although formal, analytical systems were on the decline. 
Among the important books of the century were Shaarei 
Teshuvah (“The Gates of Repentance”) by *Jonah b. Abra- 
ham Gerondi and Kad ha-Kemah by Bahya b. Asher. Gerondi 
discusses the ways that arouse a man to repentance, the na- 
ture of repentance and forgiveness, and the obligatory precepts 
incumbent upon a Jew. He is particularly forceful in his de- 
mand for the observance of community enactments which, 
he says, are designed to strengthen the Jewish community 
and religion and thus to sanctify the name of God. Bahya, 
like Jonah, writing from a religious point of view, arranges 
his subject matter alphabetically and discusses a wide variety 
of themes. Among his observations is the view that Jews are 
dispersed so that they may fulfill the mission of living like a 
model nation and spreading the knowledge of the One God 
and His Providence. Once the mission is fulfilled redemp- 
tion will come. 

* Sefer ha-Yashar, an anonymous ethical work which was 
mistakenly attributed to Jacob b. Meir Tam and to Zerahiah 
ha-Yevani, is of the 14'* century. The author saw the people 
of his time as being so engrossed in the pursuit of riches and 
pleasure that they needed to be redirected to the love of God 
and right conduct. Making an appeal both to reason and pi- 
ety, he emphasizes, in the manner of Bahya, the awe of God, 
the wonder of the world, and the need to imitate God and 
thus fulfill the purpose of creation and of perfecting man. 
Less theoretical, and more given to the practical exposition of 
behavior, are the 148-century work Menorat ha-Maor (“Can- 
delabrum of Light”) by Israel b. Joseph *Al-Nakawa of Spain, 
which concentrates on the meaning and application of specific 
mitzvot like loving-kindness and the Sabbath, and the anony- 
mous 15'b-century treatise Orhat Zaddikim (“The Way of the 
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Righteous”), stemming from Germany, which examines the 
art of training the soul to seek the good. 

The major work of the period, also called Menorat ha- 
Maor, by Isaac *Aboab of Toledo, enjoyed great popularity. In 
contrast to contemporary trends, Aboab stressed the impor- 
tance of the aggadah whose teachings were concerned with 
the education of the soul. The author, as stated in his preface, 
wrote the book with the explicit purpose of giving instruction 
to all in practical ethics. He bases his work on three princi- 
ples set forth in Psalm 34:15: “Depart from evil, and do good; 
seek peace and pursue it,’ which he divides into seven cat- 
egories characterized as the seven nerot (lamps) that make 
up the “candelabrum of light.” Avoiding evil involves neither 
desiring nor speaking evil; doing good demands the obser- 
vance of the mitzvot, the study of the Torah, and repentance; 
pursuing peace calls for love and meekness. Fusing philo- 
sophical speculation and mysticism, the book is an exposi- 
tion of the meaning and application of these seven qualities. 
The text is richly interwoven with allegories and parables 
drawn from the aggadah which serve as illustrations to 
the author's instruction. A spate of other books appeared in 
subsequent centuries. Among them were Reshit Hokhmah 
(“The Beginning of Wisdom”) of Elijah b. Moses de *Vi- 
das, written in a mystical spirit, and the many commentaries 
on Pirkei Avot which elaborated the ethical approach to 
life. Notable among the latter, in addition to the commen- 
taries of Rashi, Maimonides, and Bertinoro, were those of 
Simeon Duran, Joseph b. Hayyim *Jabez, and Judah b. Sam- 
uel *Lerma. 

A novel note in ethical works, heralding a new era, ap- 
peared about 1705 with Kav ha-Yashar (“The Measure of 
Righteousness”) by Zevi Hirsch *Koidonover. Neither well 
ordered nor particularly distinguished, the work is important 
because it reflects the vigorous and mystical spirit of Polish 
Jewry, and was written both in Hebrew and in Yiddish (see 
*Ethical Literature). 


Ethical Wills 

A body of literature which had a great vogue during the entire 
Jewish Middle Ages, but most notably from the 11 century 
onward, is the corpus of documents known as “ethical wills.” 
This literature had its precursors in the Bible, the Apocrypha, 
and the Talmud, but it became common only in the Middle 
Ages. Ethical wills were written in the form of the commu- 
nication of a father’s experience, insights, and mandates to 
his son and vary in length, some of them being as large as 
a small book. These works are important testimonies to the 
thinking and values of eminent men and reflect the life of dif- 
ferent periods and places. One of the earliest extant wills, 
that of *Eliezer b. Isaac of Worms (11'* century), examines 
the attitude of man to his fellow men, the fulfilling of mitz- 
vot, the rules of hygiene, and the religious tone of life. Judah 
ibn Tibbon (12 century) in his “testament” urges the study 
of Torah and science, gives moral and scientific advice to his 
son, a physician, in the practice of medicine, and offers guid- 
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ance on how to treat one’s wife, children, and books. Writing 
from Palestine to his oldest son, Nahman, Nahmanides advises 
him on the practice of ethical virtues, especially emphasizing 
humility so that “every man should seem in thine eyes as one 
greater than thyself” in some respect. He enjoins his younger 
son, Solomon, who held a position in the king’s court, not to 
be ensnared by glamour, but to cling to Jewish practice and 
study and to purity of conduct. 

The testament of Asher b. Jehiel addressed to his children 
is a long work divided into 155 sections and written in an epi- 
grammatic style, stressing honesty and humility, and the giv- 
ing of charity. His two sons *Judah and *Jacob b. Asher also 
left testaments. Judah's will, divided into three parts, relates 
episodes of his life, urges his son to study, enjoins the virtues 
of truthfulness and humility, and discusses financial matters. 
In the third section he outlines a scheme for distribution of 
charity, which constitutes valuable historical data; reckons 
his salary for 23 years as rabbi of Toledo and directs that as a 
return his library be dedicated to the use of students. He also 
incorporates a family agreement to observe the practice of 
tithe and charity. Suffused with profound piety, the testament 
of Jacob b. Asher urges love of God to the point of being ready 
to undergo martyrdom, enjoins against consulting fortunetell- 
ers, and advocates the diligent study of Talmud and the avoid- 
ance of casuistry. Sefer ha-Musar (“The Book of Morality”), 
by Joseph Kaspi, a short systematic work on proper behavior 
written in the form of a will, attempts to enjoin a combination 
of belief, piety, and ethical behavior based on rational prin- 
ciples. Kaspi discusses the fundamental principles of Judaism 
which every Jew must apprehend by means of proof and log- 
ical reasoning. He, therefore, sets a curriculum of study in- 
cluding Bible, Talmud, mathematics, ethics, law, physics, and 
logic, culminating with the study of philosophy and theology 
from the age of 20 on. The work concludes with a defense of 
the study of philosophy. 

The testaments of the 14'* and subsequent centuries were 
written by laymen rather than scholars. Thus *Eliezer b. Sam- 
uel ha-Levi (14"* century) of Mainz urges his children to live 
in large Jewish communities so that their offspring may re- 
ceive a proper Jewish education, warns against card playing 
and dances, and enjoins the giving of charity and the conduct 
of household affairs in an orderly manner. Another layman, 
Solomon Isaac of Provence, is much concerned with study 
and advises his son always to have a volume of Talmud open 
so that he might be moved to study. 

After the 16" century, testaments are clearly influenced 
by kabbalistic thought. The most important wills written dur- 
ing the following centuries are by Abraham, Jacob, and Shef- 
tel Horowitz, in the 17"* century, and Moses Hasid, Alexan- 
der Sueskind, Joel b. Abraham Shemariah of Vilna, *Israel b. 
Eliezer the Ba’al Shem Tov, and *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, 
the Gaon of Vilna, in the 18 century. Ethical will literature 
did not end with the 18 century, but continued to be writ- 
ten down to our own day and to be circulated within families 
(see Ethical *Wills). 
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Philosophical Exegesis 

The extensive literature which attempted to harmonize phi- 
losophy and religion led to interpretations of the Bible that 
were extreme, to allegorical explanations, and to commen- 
taries which were basically homiletic. While the approaches 
of Levi b. Gershom and Isaac Abrabanel were systematic, the 
works of other scholars were either loosely organized or con- 
centrated on limited themes. The 13'*-century work Yikkavu 
ha-Mayim, by Samuel ibn Tibbon of Provence, is a major ex- 
ample of this type of literature. Starting with the question of 
creation and committed to proving the truth of the Bible, Ibn 
Tibbon, with much ingenious philosophical explanation and a 
moderate use of allegory, discusses angels, Divine providence, 
and creation. Provence produced a school which interpreted 
the Bible allegorically, but unfortunately the works have been 
lost. There is, however, some knowledge of their exegetical 
explanation: Abraham and Sarah represent form and matter 
while Isaac and Rebekah stand for the active and passive intel- 
lect. The most important work of philosophical exegesis, Ake- 
dat Yizhak by Isaac b. Moses *Arama (15 century) of Spain, is 
a compilation of the author's sermons and philosophical dis- 
courses. Aramas avowed purpose is not only to explain words, 
a method which characterized most commentaries, but to 
elicit the full philosophical teachings of the Bible. In this, he 
claims to follow the approach of Christian preachers. Through 
his method, resembling that of Isaac Abrabanel - to pose a se- 
ries of questions and to answer them — he discusses the soul, 
the symbolic meaning of paradise and the four rivers (Gen. 
2:8-15), justice in the state, the Sabbath, and family life. The 
stories of the Bible are interpreted allegorically and the author 
refers extensively to Jewish literature and to general works on 
ethics, science, and politics to elucidate his arguments. Ake- 
dat Yizhak was widely influential and served as a source for 
generations of preachers (see *Bible, Exegesis). 


Mystical Literature 

Throughout the Middle Ages, particularly the later medieval 
period, rationalist philosophy was supplemented by a great 
body of mystical literature. Its origins, found in the Apocry- 
pha, the Talmud, and the aggadah, center around the theoph- 
any (Maaseh Merkavah) in the first chapter of Ezekiel (see 
*Merkabah Mysticism). Initially regarded as secret doctrine, it 
was transmitted orally from one generation of initiates to the 
next. The first mystical books, pseudepigraphically assigned 
to early tannaim such as R. Ishmael and R. Akiva, appear in 
the middle of the geonic period: Alef-Bet de-Rabbi Akiva, the 
Heikhalot texts, the Maaseh Bereshit literature, and the Book of 
Enoch. The first systematic mystical work, Sefer * Yezirah, was 
written in Hebrew by an unknown author (probably in Pales- 
tine between the second and sixth centuries). The great devel- 
opment of mystical literature began in the 13" century in the 
south of France and the north of Spain. By then the influence 
of mystical doctrines known as *Kabbalah (“tradition”) had 
become apparent in exegetical and philosophical literature. 
One of the most influential personalities in its formative pe- 
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riod was *Isaac the Blind (12*h-13"" century), the son of Abra- 
ham b. David of Posquiéres. There are, however, indications of 
direct influences from both Babylonia and Palestine, especially 
on the circles of *Hasidei Ashkenaz. The kabbalistic works of 
Eleazar b. Judah of Worms express the group’s teachings in this 
sphere. They are also reflected in Sefer Hasidim. 


PRE-ZOHAR AND ZOHAR LITERATURE. ‘The literature of 
the “speculative Kabbalah” (Kabbalah iyyunit), which arose in 
Spain and Provence, is distinguished by originality of thought, 
aggadic style, and frequent pseudepigraphic ascriptions of the 
writings. In the nature of Midrashim, these works are writ- 
ten either in Hebrew or Aramaic or a combination of the two. 
The oldest kabbalistic text, the obscure Sefer ha-*Bahir, is at- 
tributed to a second-century tanna, but was probably edited 
in Provence in the 12 century. Other influential 12"*-cen- 
tury works were the treatise Massekhet Azilut and the works 
of *Azriel of Gerona. Significant in the 13" century were the 
*Maarekhet ha-Elohut and the central figure of ecstatic kab- 
balism, Abraham b. Samuel *Abulafia, whose main works were 
written at the same time as the *Zohar. 

The latter, the most distinguished work of speculative, 
indeed theosophical, Kabbalah, the Zohar is written in Ara- 
maic and attributed to Simeon b. Yohai of the second century; 
it is now taken to have been written by the Spanish kabbal- 
ist *Moses de Leon (13'* century). During the succeeding two 
centuries the Zohar gave rise to an extensive mystical litera- 
ture including the works of Menahem b. Benjamin *Recanati 
of Italy, Moses b. Isaac *Botarel, Shem Tov b. Joseph *Ibn Shem 
Tov, and Judah b. Jacob *Hayyat of Spain. 

The next great flowering in kabbalistic speculation cen- 
tered around Safed in the 16" century, and especially Moses b. 
Jacob *Cordovero, Isaac *Luria, and Hayyim b. Joseph * Vital. 
Luria’s original and far-reaching conceptions, as presented by 
his disciples, reshaped kabbalistic thought and dominated it 
in subsequent centuries. Through Luria’s essentially messianic 
doctrine, kabbalistic ideas acquired mass popularity. 

The numerous kabbalistic works of the next two centu- 
ries, largely commentaries and compilations, though reflect- 
ing classical kabbalistic thinking and the Lurianic school, were 
original in thought. The most notable writers were Joseph Sol- 
omon *Delmedigo and Isaiah b. Abraham ha-Levi *Horow- 
itz. The major work of the period, Isaiah Horowitz’ Shenei 
Luhot ha-Berit, a combination of code and kabbalistic com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, profoundly influenced religious 
life in Eastern Europe and introduced practices and prayers 
whose sole source and authority was the Kabbalah. Later kab- 
balistic writing is reflected in the Pithei Hokhmah of Moses 
Hayyim *Luzzatto and especially in the practices and writings 
of *Hasidism. (For a full description see *Kabbalah. See also 
*Anthropomorphism, *Allegory, *Emanation, *Eschatology, 
*Immortality of the Soul, *Shekhinah.) 


Prose Literature 
HisTORY. The dispersion of the Jews, a scarcity of reliable 
documents, and the fact that medieval scholars did not have 
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a historical sense made the writing of Jewish history and ge- 
ography difficult. The works of the period are often inaccurate 
and frequently credulous in their reliability on sources. To- 
gether with responsa, however, they provide sources for mod- 
ern Jewish historical studies. Among the historical works of 
the early Middle Ages was the anonymous Seder Olam Zuta, 
a history of the Babylonian exilarchs from Zerubbabel down 
to the eighth century which emphasizes the Davidic line but 
ignores the most glorious exilarch of the seventh century, 
*Bustanai b. Haninai. *Josippon (tenth century), a widely 
read anonymous work, is a summary of Jewish history start- 
ing with Adam down to the destruction of the Temple. Rely- 
ing primarily on Josephus, it also drew on non-Jewish sources 
and on Jewish legends. More factual contemporary accounts, 
emphasizing the history of the gaonate and the spiritual life 
of Babylonian Jewry, were provided by Saadiah Gaon (tenth 
century) and his contemporary *Nathan b. Isaac ha-Kohen 
who depict Babylonian life. An apparently authentic account 
of Jewry in southern Italy was provided by the family chron- 
icle Ahimaaz (1054; *Ahimaaz b. Paltiel) which testifies to the 
judicial autonomy enjoyed by Italian Jews and to the close re- 
lationship existing between southern Italy and Palestine over 
the centuries. The chronicles of Jews in France and Germany 
centering around the Crusades afford authentic and moving 
accounts of Jewish life in those areas; they include the works 
of Solomon b. Simeon and *Eliezer b. Nathan, both of Mainz 
(about 1140), and that of Ephraim of Bonn (after 1196). Abra- 
ham ibn Daud’s Sefer ha-Kabbalah (“Book of Tradition”), a 
work of broader scope, includes a history of the political par- 
ties in the second commonwealth, the talmudic tradition, the 
geonic period, and Jewish intellectual life in Spain. Ibn Daud 
based himself on known sources and sources unknown to- 
day with the avowed intent of showing the superiority of the 
*Rabbanites over the *Karaites. 

The historical works of the later Middle Ages are both far 
more numerous and more detailed than those of the earlier 
period. They also attempted to place Jewish history in the con- 
text of general history and were superior in orderly arrange- 
ment and, sometimes, in critical treatment of the material. 
They too, however, mixed fact and fancy and were parochial 
or tendentious in their themes and outlook. The works of the 
period included a considerable number of chronicles of com- 
munities, families, or specific events. Much of the writing, cen- 
tering about the lives of Jewish heroes or about persecutions, 
was not history for its own sake, but served as a background 
to halakhic or aggadic works designed to show the continuity 
of Jewish tradition or to provide a history of scholarship. So- 
cial and economic histories were noticeably lacking. Among 
the chronicles of tradition were those of Menahem b. Solo- 
mon *Meiri of Provence (1287), whose work takes the history 
of Jewish tradition up to his own time and is a source of infor- 
mation on scholarship in Provence and in the Franco-German 
area. A century later Isaac de Lattes of Provence wrote Shaarei 
Ziyyon which takes Menahem Meiri’s work as a source. The 
work of Joseph b. Zaddik on the Spanish Jewish community 
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provides full data about Spanish scholars up to 1487. *Abra- 
ham b. Solomon of Torrutiel in his Book of Tradition (1510) 
not only deals with scholarly accomplishment from the 12 
century onward, but also describes the period of the expul- 
sion from Spain. His eyewitness account of the expulsion is 
especially valuable as is his invective against the upper classes 
of Spanish Jewry and his accounts of the events after his exile. 
Divrei Yosef (1673), by Joseph b. Isaac *Sambari of Egypt, dis- 
cusses the Jews of the East. Emphasizing the history and life of 
Egyptian Jewry, the author also lists scholars in other Eastern 
cities and persecutions in the area. The book contains a wealth 
of data, including legends, not found in other sources. 

Another type of historical literature dealt with the fre- 
quent persecutions of the period. Two major works were 
Shevet Yehudah, by Solomon *Ibn Verga, written on the basis 
of the notes of his relative Judah, supplemented by the notes 
of his son Joseph; and Emek ha-Bakha, by *Joseph ha-Kohen 
(16'" century) of Italy. While Ibn Verga’s account of the perse- 
cutions is unsystematic and inaccurate, his eyewitness account 
of the Spanish expulsion, particularly the events following it, 
is both detailed and moving. He is particularly informative on 
the religious debates which took place in Spain in connection 
with which he relates the story of the three rings which Lessing 
also was to employ in his drama, Nathan der Weise. The mate- 
rial in Emek ha-Bakha is much better arranged and goes up to 
1575; it is particularly informative about contemporary Italian 
Jewish life. The book is also noteworthy because of its account 
of Joseph *Nasi and his attempt to rebuild Tiberias. 

The major histories of tradition during the period, writ- 
ten in the vein of Ibn Daud, are combinations of chronologies 
and biographies which gained importance because they threw 
light on creative activities in different countries at successively 
later periods. The first such history, Sefer Yuhasin (1505), by 
Abraham b. Samuel *Zacuto, begins with the men of the Great 
Synagogue and takes history down to the author’s own time. 
The work contains frequent and detailed citations and such 
interesting additional material as the diary of *Isaac b. Samuel 
of Acre about the authenticity of the Zohar. To place his writ- 
ing in perspective, Zacuto devotes the last of his five sections 
to universal history. Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, by Gedaliah b. 
David ibn Yahya (16 century) of Italy and Turkey, is an ency- 
clopedic mélange of the history of Jewish tradition. It is a series 
of essays on aspects of Jewish history and on subjects rang- 
ing from embryology to the history of persecution. Confus- 
ing fact and fancy, the work was nonetheless popular because 
it marshaled a host of legends about major Jewish historical 
personalities and because of its eclectic character, which af- 
forded room for many historical oddities. Zemah David, by 
David b. Solomon *Gans (16 century), on the other hand, 
is dry, factual, and well organized. Discussing both historical 
events and figures, he is particularly informative about Pol- 
ish and German Jewish history and provides chronological 
tables and citations of sources which are still of value today. 
An equally systematic approach characterized David *Con- 
forte’s Kore ha-Dorot (17'* century), which is a history of Jew- 
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ish scholars and scholarship from the period of the Talmud to 
the author's own day and is especially informative about the 
tosafists and Eastern scholarship of the 16" and 17" centu- 
ries. Its value as a reference source is enhanced by the fact that 
the author made considerable use of responsa. The primary 
value of Seder ha-Dorot by Jehiel Heilprin (17-18 century) 
is also as a technical reference source, particularly in the field 
of bibliography. The work is also exceptionally detailed in its 
treatment of talmudic figures. Thus in his discussion on Judah 
b. Ilai, he lists almost 3,000 statements attributed to him. As 
in other books of the period, a critical approach to history is 
lacking, and thus while Heilprin adds to a knowledge of Jew- 
ish tradition, particularly in rabbinics, he mixes fact and leg- 
end uncritically in the biographies which are the warp and 
woof of the work. 

Other noteworthy works dealing with literary history 
and bibliography of the period were those of Joseph Solomon 
*Delmedigo (17 century), Shabbetai b. Joseph *Bass (17 and 
186 centuries), and Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai (18 cen- 
tury). In a letter in rhymed prose, Iggeret Ahuz, Delmedigo 
reviewed medieval Jewish literary history, except for rabbin- 
ics. He discusses every field of literature and its principal fig- 
ures. His style is epigrammatic and often mordantly witty, 
and he characterizes many of the personalities and books 
with a single phrase. Bass and Azulai did notable work in 
*bibliography; while Bass listed over 2,400 works in his Siftei 
Yeshenim, Azulai recorded 3,000 short biographies and bib- 
liographical items. Almost all the historical works discussed 
above were also based on non-Jewish sources in an attempt 
to place Jewish history in historical perspective; they lacked, 
however, critical insight. The scholar who best combined gen- 
eral knowledge, a critical approach, and a historical sense with 
intensive Jewish knowledge was Azariah dei *Rossi (16 cen- 
tury) of Italy. In Meor Einayim he used the short essay form 
to analyze critically some aspects of Jewish history, literature, 
and institutions. Dealing with the chronology of the Second 
Temple period, he disputes both the Talmud and his prede- 
cessors and arrives at a new chronology. In his analysis of the 
aggadah he questions the method of the rabbis in arriving at 
religious and ethical truths. Discussing science in the Talmud, 
he indicates errors in view and knowledge and lays down the 
principle that rabbinic authority applies only to the areas of 
law and tradition. It is the first work of critical history and 
initially engendered much controversy because it was con- 
sidered radical in its views. 

During the 16" century Jewish scholars were beginning 
to turn their attention also to general history, with illuminat- 
ing side references to Jewish history. Thus while Seder Eliyahu 
Zuta (1523), by Elijah *Capsali of Crete, is essentially a work on 
the history of the Ottoman Empire, the author provides valu- 
able data about the history of the Jews of Spain, Turkey, and 
Rhodes. Similarly, the history of the kings of France and the 
Ottoman Turks by Joseph ha-Kohen (16"" century) contains 
much Jewish material, including an account of David Reuveni 
and Solomon Molcho (see *Historiography). 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. Current events, history, and 
legend fused in the literature of geography and travel of the 
1,000-year period. A book which fired the Jewish imagination 
is the record of *Eldad ha-Dani who appeared in Kairouan in 
890 with detailed accounts of independent Jewish kingdoms 
in East Africa, Arabia, Khazaria, and Persia, which he de- 
scribed as the *Ten Lost Tribes. Mingling fact and legend, he 
buttressed Jewish hopes and ego for many centuries. Equally 
bolstering was the correspondence between Hisdai ibn Shap- 
rut (tenth century), a leader of Spanish Jewry, and *Joseph, 
king of the *Khazars, about the conversion of the latter’s an- 
cestor to Judaism. The king’s answer, with a document from 
the Cairo Genizah, provides a fascinating picture of a bypath 
of Jewish history and Jewish proselytizing efforts. 

The great Jewish travel book of the Middle Ages is *Ben- 
jamin of Tudela’s account of his travels, depicting life in South- 
ern Europe and in the East (1159-73). An eyewitness account 
of the life in many lands, which the author supplemented with 
data on Slavic lands, Persia, and India, he portrays a vital Jew- 
ish life in many communities and a record of such oddities 
of history as the black Jews of Malabar and the false messiah, 
David Alroy. The accounts of Benjamin’s near contemporary 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg which record his travels in Slavic 
lands, Babylon, and Palestine between the years 1175 to 1185 are 
less detailed and more credulous. He confirms Benjamin's ob- 
servations, adds data, and notes the presence of a great num- 
ber of Karaites in the Crimea. 

From the 136 century onward there is a considerable 
body of literature devoted to trips to Palestine and to a descrip- 
tion of communities visited en route. While many are merely 
descriptions of religious sites and legends centering about 
holy people and places, others contain illuminating bits of 
information. Thus Elleh ha-Massaot by Jacob of Paris records 
the anomaly that he was sent to Palestine to raise money for 
a yeshivah in Paris. Meanwhile, he gives an account of Jewish 
life in Damascus and Baghdad. *Estori ha-Parhi of Provence 
(14 century) has extensive topographical material on Pales- 
tine, and his contemporary, Isaac Hilo, provides an illuminat- 
ing picture of Jewish life in Palestine. He notes that there are 
many scholars from France and Germany among the Jews of 
Haifa, that the Jews of Acre are quite rich, and that the Jews 
of Jaffa possess a fine library. 

The varied character of Jewish life and the relatively rapid 
changes in it are mirrored in 15'®- and 16'*-century Jewish 
travel chronicles. Meshullam b. Menahem, an Italian, visiting 
Egypt in the 1480s, reports that the Cairo community has 850 
Jewish families, several hundred Karaites, and 50 Samaritans, 
but he deprecates their way of life. Obadiah of Bertinoro, the 
commentator on the Mishnah, writing in the same decade, 
gives a detailed and affirmative description of these com- 
munities and also mentions that 50 former Marrano fami- 
lies settled in Cairo. On the other hand, while he is negative 
about the Jews of Sicily whom he describes as artisans, work- 
ers in the fields, and morally lax, he indicates that they are a 
tightly organized Jewish community enjoying great autonomy. 
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Of Jerusalem, he reports that there are but 70 families, all of 
them poor and ignorant, which is a completely different ac- 
count from that of Hilo of 150 years earlier. Later works include 
Gelilot Erez Yisrael (1624), by Gershon b. Eliezer of Prague, a 
book replete with bizarre legends and wonder stories; several 
books by the Karaite *Samuel b. David (1642) of the Crimea 
who gives a glowing account of Karaite life in the East; Ben- 
jamin Yerushalmi (1786); and the itinerary of Simhah b. Jo- 
seph of Poland who reports that the Constantinople Jewish 
community would annually charter a boat for pilgrimage to 
Palestine for the High Holy Days. The most fascinating travel 
book of all is that of David Reuveni (16 century), who ap- 
peared in Italy in 1523 claiming to be the brother of King Jo- 
seph, ruler of a small Jewish kingdom in the Arabian desert, 
and sent to negotiate with the pope about waging war against 
the Muslims. Describing his travels to Alexandria and thence 
to Italy, much of the book is devoted to his reception by Jews 
and gentiles in Europe, to his extended negotiations with the 
pope and the king of Portugal, and to his contacts with the 
Marranos in Portugal. Reuveni made a considerable impres- 
sion upon Jews and gentiles, but he was ultimately arrested by 
the authorities and the book ends in medias res (see *Travel- 
ers and Explorers). 


BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Reuveni’s work 
could also be classified in the memoir genre which began 
to appear in the 17‘ century. An early example of this kind, 
Shivhei ha-Ari, composed by one of Luria’s followers Solo- 
mon Shlumil of Dreznitz, is partly biographical, but primar- 
ily an account of the wonders performed by Isaac Luria. Sefer 
Hezyonot, by Luria’s disciple, Hayyim Vital, is a similar mix- 
ture and centers about Vital himself, with some references 
to Luria. 

There were, however, two autobiographies of distinc- 
tion, one by Leone *Modena (16'h-17"" century) and the other 
by *Glueckel of Hameln (17'?-18' century). Modena, who 
claimed 26 occupations, provides a fascinating account of his 
life, and, incidentally, of contemporary Italian Jewry. Writing 
in Hebrew, he indicates that he was instructed in Latin, in mu- 
sic, and in dancing. He wrote on many themes, served as rabbi, 
gambled unsuccessfully, engaged in polemics and in general, 
fit the picture of a Renaissance man. Glueckel’s memoir is no- 
table on several scores. It is one of the few works by a woman, 
was written in Yiddish, and presents a lively picture of the life 
of a well-to-do Jewish woman of the time and the community 
in which she lived. She tells of her childhood, the few years 
she studied in heder, her marriage, her widowhood, the edu- 
cation of her children, business practices, study patterns, and 
religious observance among Jews. She avows a philosophy of 
faith in God’s providence, displays a rich knowledge of Juda- 
ism garnered from reading and listening, and sets the study 
of Torah as primary. She relates that she sent her children to 
yeshivot and then gave them in marriage. Her book is a rich 
portrayal of contemporary German-Jewish life and values (see 
*Biographies and Autobiographies). 
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FICTION. As the field of Jewish literature broadened it came 
to comprehend belletristic prose which included tales, fables, 
and didactic works in which the ethical content is combined 
with satire, humor, proverbs, and apothegms for the sake of 
entertainment and aesthetic pleasure. While much of it was 
based on Arabic models, since the basic tales and proverbs 
tended to be universal, on which national or cultural forms 
were superimposed, there were also Jewish models taken from 
the Bible, the Apocrypha, and the aggadah. The bulk of these 
works, until the middle of the 14" century, were written in 
Spain and thereafter in Provence and Italy. 


TALES. ‘The earliest book of fables, Sefer ha-Maasiyyot, by 
Nissim b. Jacob b. Nissim ibn *Shahin of Kairouan, written 
in Arabic, was based largely on aggadic legends. The most 
notable early work, however, was the Hebrew book, Sefer 
Shaashu’im, by the physician Joseph *Ibn Zabara (12 cen- 
tury). A mélange of folktales, epigrams, and short passages 
of philosophy and science, the story centers around Zabara’s 
encounter with a stranger who proves to be a devil. In their 
travels, they debate with one another, tell stories, and com- 
pete with one another in the telling of proverbs and epigrams. 
Characterized by wit, humor, and satire, the style resembles 
that of the *maqama; it is, however, not poetic in form. 

Another major work, Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir, 
by Abraham b. Samuel ha-Levi *Ibn Hasdai, is a Hebrew ad- 
aptation of an Arabic version (which has been lost) of an In- 
dian tale based on the life of Buddha, whose theme is the van- 
ity of the world and the value of the ascetic life. The Indian 
tale had already been adapted in many European languages. 
Ibn Hasdai’s treatment of the material is original, and many 
of the parables and the content of the last 11 chapters, which 
reflect the moral and psychological teachings of 12'»-century 
philosophy, appear in no other version. Written in rhymed 
prose, interspersed with poetry, abundantly ornamented by 
proverbs and poetry, the book is the story of a prince who 
through the instruction of a hermit is converted to an as- 
cetic life. 

Meshal ha-Kadmoni (1281), by Isaac ibn *Sahula, is an- 
other important work of the period. Based on aggadic stories 
but also including original tales, it is written in rhymed prose 
and embellished with puns and parodies based on biblical and 
aggadic expressions. The author indicates that his motive was 
to show Arabic-reading Jews that the Hebrew language was 
an equally suitable vehicle for entertainment. About the same 
time *Berechiah b. Natronai ha-Nakdan published his Mish- 
lei Shualim (“Fox Fables”). Animal stories of this type were a 
familiar genre in medieval literature and much resemble Ae- 
sop’s fables. The distinctive Hebraic character of Berechiah’s 
version derives from the play of language. The animals con- 
verse in biblical Hebrew, interspersed with talmudic quota- 
tions, and readily resort to biblical puns and to parodies upon 
Jewish characters. A similar book which, however, was a direct 
translation from the Arabic, was the Iggeret Baalei Hayyim, by 
Kalonymus b. Kalonymus. 
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SATIRE AND HUMOR. ‘The major medieval work of satire 
and humor, Al-Harizi’s Tahkemoni, was the precursor of a 
considerable body of literature of lesser worth, one of which 
is Sone Nashim (“Hater of Women, 1298) by Judah ibn Shab- 
betai of Spain. Its obvious theme is elaborated with parodies 
on the Bible, on the liturgy, and on the marriage contract. A 
rejoinder, much inferior in quality, was written almost a cen- 
tury later by Jedaiah b. Abraham Bedersi (ha-Penini) under 
the title of Ohev Nashim (“Lover of Women’). 

The parodying of familiar literary forms, notably the Bible 
and the Talmud, centered about Purim which was an occa- 
sion for merrymaking and wine drinking. Of the large volume 
of literature written in this vein, the most representative are 
Massekhet Purim by the 14*-century *Kalonymus b. Kalony- 
mus which parodies the talmudic style, and the rather more 
witty Megillat Setarim, by Levi b. Gershom, which celebrates 
wine and merrymaking. Similar works were composed in sub- 
sequent centuries, most of them centering about Purim, but a 
few parodying the Passover Haggadah. Kalonymus b. Kalony- 
mus was also the author of the satirical and didactic work Even 
Bohan in which he portrays the Jews of Provence and charac- 
terizes their formal religiosity as devoid of spirit. He attacks 
the doctors and holds the upper classes up for ridicule. Other 
parts of the book, however, are dedicated to the theme of the 
vanity of the world and are in the form of fine parables. 


Didactic Literature 

Mivhar ha-Peninim, a book of proverbs culled from Arabic 
literature and intended to provide ethical instruction, at- 
tributed to Ibn Gabirol, is the precursor of a large body of 
ethical works, most of which were didactic, and of works in 
which ethical systems were formulated. What distinguished 
didactic from ethical works was essentially a form and a style 
which were light and popular rather than formal, since the 
intention of the author was to provide entertainment as well 
as instruction to his audience. Milhemet ha-Hokhmah ve-ha- 
Osher, by Judah ibn Shabbetai, claims that both wisdom and 
wealth must be pursued. Its form is that of a dialogue be- 
tween contending parties before a court and its style involves 
the use of puns and parody. Ha-Mevakkesh (1264), by Shem 
Tov b. Joseph ibn Falaquera, is a more serious work in which 
the author discusses various professions and crafts, reviews 
philosophy, ethical theory, and poetry and concludes with a 
discussion on religion, science, and philosophy. The book, he 
asserts, is designed to instruct people in proper conduct and 
is written in dialogue form, with the morals being brought 
home in short poems and proverbs. The conclusion is that a 
true understanding of religion depends upon a knowledge of 
science and philosophy. 

Behinat Olam, written in the earlier part of the 14 
century by Jedaiah Bedersi (ha-Penini), is altogether more sol- 
emn and is written in a poetic prose. Its themes are the pur- 
suit of immortality and the cultivation of the soul toward that 
pursuit. Happiness, he asserts, resides in the observance of the 
Torah and in following the path of moderation in daily life. 
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Polemical and Apologetic Literature 

From the 12" century onward, as a result of the confrontation 
of Judaism with Islam and Christianity, the literature of po- 
lemics and apologetics developed. Although having its roots 
in biblical and Hellenistic sources, this literature reached its 
zenith in the Middle Ages primarily in response to Christian 
attempts to proselytize Jews by force or persuasion, and to in- 
volve them in theological debates. The problem of confronta- 
tion was considerably less severe in Muslim countries where 
the central issues were usually biblical exegesis and articles of 
faith with which almost all medieval philosophers and theo- 
logians dealt, either in their major works or in separate trea- 
tises. In addition, within Judaism itself there was a tradition of 
polemical literature: between the Rabbanites and the Karaites, 
between philosophers and their critics, and between kabbalists 
and their opponents. Polemical efforts are, however, found as 
early as the ninth century in parts of David ibn Marwan *Al- 
Mukammis’ larger works, in which he attacks both Christi- 
anity and Islam. He scores the former for undermining pure 
monotheism and the latter on the grounds that the style of the 
Koran does not prove divine origin. In the tenth century Saa- 
diah Gaon took much the same line, questioning the validity 
of Christian and Muslim exegesis of the Bible and asserting 
the immutability of the Torah. Expressing his criticisms of the 
other faiths in the form of a debate with Christians and Mus- 
lims, Judah Halevi, in his Sefer ha-Kuzari (12 century), ex- 
tensively elaborates the points of his Jewish polemical prede- 
cessors in accusing Christianity and Islam of retaining many 
elements of pagan idolatry. Maimonides, in his letter to the 
Jews of Yemen, defends Judaism and denies that there are bib- 
lical references presaging Muhammad. 

The first polemical work as such, however, is Sefer ha- 
Berit by the 12'-century writer, Joseph *Kimhi of Provence. 
Written in the form of a dialogue, the author presents a debate 
between a Jew and a Christian on such issues as the interpre- 
tations of biblical passages, original sin, the role of Jesus, and 
the traditional charges Christians had leveled against Jews, i.e., 
deicide and usury. Kimhi’s arguments were the same as those 
which had been commonly adduced by Jews, namely, that the 
doctrine of original sin contradicts the biblical view, that the 
Jews did not kill Jesus, and that Christian biblical exegesis is 
mistaken. In addition, Kimhi asserts that the Jews had an el- 
evated moral sense and a decent communal life. 

The talmudic debate held in 1240 before the king in Paris 
is recorded in Vikkuah by one of the disputants, Rabbi *Jehiel 
b. Joseph of Paris. The rabbi defends the Talmud against the 
charge that it contains anti-Christian statements by claiming 
that the passages in question refer to an earlier Jesus and not 
the Jesus of the New Testament. Jehiel further contends that 
irrational statements in the Talmud and Midrash belong to 
the aggadah, which need not be accepted. Kol Nidrei and the 
laws relating to gentiles are also explained. 

Another important disputation records Nahmanides’ 
debate with Pablo *Christiani at Barcelona in 1263. The po- 
lemic deals primarily with such questions as to whether the 
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Messiah has come, whether the Messiah is divine or human, 
and whether Judaism is a just and true religion. Nahmanides, 
referring to the familiar biblical passages, asserts that “the suf- 
fering servant” implies the Jewish people; he attacks the doc- 
trine of original sin and, in terms similar to those of Jehiel, 
describes the non-halakhic nature of the aggadah. 

In the 14" century the increase of forced conversions and 
attacks on Judaism by apostates caused Solomon b. Abraham 
Adret to write a dialogue denouncing the dogmas of Islam 
and denying the divine origin of the Koran, while defending 
Jews from the charge of having eliminated references to Mu- 
hammad from the Bible. Vis-a-vis a Christian antagonist, Sol- 
omon repudiates the allegorical interpretations of the Bible, 
defends the immutability of the Torah, and explains certain 
talmudic passages. 

More significant are Isaac Profiat Duran’s two polemical 
works, the ironic letter Al Tehi ka-Avotekha (“Be not Like your 
Fathers”), and the lengthy Kelimmat ha-Goyim (“The Shame of 
the Gentiles”). The first is addressed to a Jew who, like Duran 
himself, was forcibly converted in 1391, and who reneged on 
an agreement with Duran to flee Spain and to abandon Chris- 
tianity. Heavily satirical, the letter urges the friend not to be 
like his fathers who believed in the pure unity of God, but to 
accept the notion of corporal embodiment. In the same ironic 
manner of apparent advocacy, Duran attacks many Christian 
doctrines. He continues his criticism in a more detailed and 
systematic way in his second work where literary and his- 
torical methods rather than irony are employed to establish 
his views. Hasdai Crescas composed a no less powerful po- 
lemic, Bittul Ikkarei ha-Nozerim (“Refutation of the Dogmas 
of Christianity”), which elicited Christian replies. 

A major polemical work which evoked considerable 
controversy and many Christian retorts is the comprehen- 
sive Sefer ha-Nizzahon by Yom Tov Lippman *Muelhausen 
(15 century) of Prague. The book is both an attack on Chris- 
tianity and a defense of Judaism and its dogmas. Lippman 
sharply refutes Christian interpretations of the Bible and the 
doctrines derived from them, and incidently provides many 
exegetical insights. His statement of Jewish dogmas is couched 
in philosophical terms. A contemporaneous work by Simeon 
b. Zemah Duran, Keshet u-Magen, attacks both Islam and 
Christianity. In his criticism of Christianity, he makes the 
significant point that Paul’s abrogation of the law was not in- 
tended for Jews, but only for gentiles in order to attract them 
to the new faith. 

The debates of the 15t and the 16 centuries are more 
notable for their polemic nature than for any new insights. 
Thus contentiousness marked the debate, held at the invita- 
tion of the pope, at Tortosa, Spain, in which an apostate Jew 
argued with Joseph Albo, whose views are summarized in 
his Ikkarim, and with Don Vidal Benveniste, who headed a 
delegation of the leading Jewish scholars of Spain. Don Isaac 
Abrabanel dealt at length with Christian doctrines. In the lat- 
ter part of the 16" century, Joseph *Nasi, Duke of Naxos, and 
his brother, David, who was the business agent of a cardinal 
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of Crete, and Abraham ibn Migash, the physician of Sultan 
Suleiman, all wrote polemics against Christianity. 

The 17 century saw the renewal of accusations against 
Jews by apostates and of proselytizing by Catholics and Prot- 
estants. These activities were condemned by Zalman Zevi Op- 
penhausen of Germany, Jacob of Venice, and Leone Modena. 
Public disputations were still being held as, for example, in 
Ferrara in 1617, which was recorded by an anonymous Jew- 
ish scholar in his book about the immutability of the Torah; 
and later in the century, Isaac Lupis participated in a debate 
in Marseilles. By the end of the century, however, the number 
of polemics against Christianity began to decrease. The only 
such production of note in the 18" century was Moses *Men- 
delssohn’s famous letter to Johann Casper Lavater. 


[Meyer Waxman and Mordecai Waxman] 


Yiddish Literature 

Following the large-scale migration of Jews to German-speak- 
ing territories in the course of the late first millennium c.£. 
and adoption and adaptation of the local language (a process 
that had already characterized Jewish migrations in antiquity, 
e.g., in the development of Judeo-Persian, Judeo-Greek, and 
Judeo-Aramaic), there gradually developed a new Jewish lan- 
guage — Yiddish - distinct from its various components (Ro- 
mance, Germanic, and Semitic at this stage) that became the 
vernacular of the Jewish communities and ultimately also a 
literary language that complemented Hebrew literature over 
the course of a millennium of Ashkenazi cultural history. By 
the 17" century that literature spanned essentially the same 
broad range of genres as did, for instance, English, French, 
and German literatures of the period. As was also the case 
with those literatures, in early Yiddish there were a great many 
translations from other languages. 

The earliest textual evidence of the existence of Yiddish 
is found in Rashi’s commentaries on the Bible and Talmud, 
which include some three dozen Yiddish glosses, indicating 
the relevance of the language for Rashi (who studied in ye- 
shivot in the Rhineland) and his students. The glossing tra- 
dition developed over the course of several centuries from 
such sparse beginnings to include comprehensive glosses of 
most biblical books, entered interlinearly, marginally, as sepa- 
rate lists in order of the words’ occurrence, and ultimately as 
separate alphabetically ordered works. Among the important 
works of early Yiddish lexicography are Anshel b. Eliakim ha- 
Levi Zion’s Mirkeves Hamishno (“The Second/Double Chariot,” 
Cracow, 1534), a Hebrew- Yiddish biblical concordance and the 
first printed book substantially in Yiddish. Moses Sertels b. Is- 
sachar Halevi published a two-volume set of glossaries of the 
entire Bible: Seyfer Lekah Tov (“Good Doctrine,’ Prague, 1604) 
and Seyfer Beeyr Moushe (“The Well of Moses,’ Prague, 1605). 
Not all glossaries focused on religious texts: both Nathan Nata 
b. Moses Hannover’s Sofo Bruro (Safah Berurah; “Pure Speech,” 
Prague, 1660) and Elijah Bahur Levita (Elye Bokher)’s Shmous 
Dvorim (Shemot Devarim; “The Names of Things,” Isny, 1542) 
are quadrilingual glossaries arranged thematically. 
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While glossaries aid readers with “difficult” words, the 
earliest biblical translations into Yiddish (15th-century manu- 
scripts) were so very literal as to be comprehensible only when 
read alongside the Hebrew original. The first printed Yiddish 
translations of the Pentateuch and haftarot appeared in 1544: 
one by Michael Adam (Constance), the other by Paulus Ae- 
milius (Augsburg), both slavishly literal. The next stage arrived 
in Judah Leib *Bresch’s adaptation of those translations into 
a somewhat more idiomatic style, with an abridged version 
of Rashi’s commentary (Cremona, 1560). Other books of the 
Bible followed in the ensuing decades, but they were all soon 
replaced by the Tsenerene (Hanau, 1622), probably the most 
read Yiddish book of all time and one of the most influential 
books in the history of Yiddish literature and indeed Ashke- 
nazi culture. For four centuries it has been the Bible for He- 
brew-less readers, male and female, and immediately became 
so popular that the Ashkenazi book market rejected the more 
idiomatic translations published in the ensuing decades (e.g., 
by Jekuthiel b. Isaac Blitz (Amsterdam, 1676-9) and Joseph b. 
Alexander Witzenhausen (Amsterdam, 1679)). Little is known 
of the book’s author/translator, Jacob b. Isaac Ashkenazi of 
Janov. Probably written in the late 16" century, the earliest ex- 
tant edition of 1622 was not the first edition; there have since 
been 210 further editions. The book is less a translation than 
a paraphrase with extensive incorporated commentary drawn 
from the learned Jewish tradition and rendered accessible to 
the broadest possible readership. 

An innovative development in the literary treatment of 
biblical narrative was poetic adaptation with an admixture of 
midrashic material. Already in the earliest collection of Yid- 
dish texts, the Cambridge Genizah codex of 1382 (from Cairo), 
half of the texts are related to this genre, especially the “Avro- 
hom Ovinu” (“Abraham the Patriarch’) and “Yousef Hatsadik” 
(“Joseph the Righteous”). The most famous examples of the 
genre are the Mlokhim-bukh (“The Book of Kings,” Augsburg, 
1543) and the *Shmuel-bukh (“The Book of Samuel,” Augsburg, 
1544), whose authors demonstrate an intimate knowledge of 
both Jewish sacred and German heroic traditions; they share 
a four-line stanzaic form of two rhyming couplets (aabb). 
While the Mlokhim-bukh (2,262 stanzas) is the longest poem 
in early Yiddish, the Shmuel-bukh (1,792 stanzas), most likely 
composed in the late 15‘ century by Moushe Esrim Vearba, 
is one of the great narrative masterpieces of the tradition; it 
was sung to a melody that became famous and was used for 
many other Yiddish poems of the period. 

The liturgy itself remained firmly in the linguistic realm 
of the sacred languages, Hebrew and Aramaic, and thus the 
Yiddish translations of the prayer book (complete by the 15'* 
century) were not used in place of the standard prayers, but 
simply functioned to make them accessible to those who knew 
little Hebrew. Joseph b. Yakar’s translation of the complete 
prayer book was the first to be printed (Ichenhausen, 1544). 
A number of important functions with respect to the liturgy 
were, however, fulfilled by Yiddish. Several texts from the 
Passover Haggadah, the hymn “Addir Hu/Almekhtiger Got” 
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(“Almighty God”), “Ehad Mi Yodea” (“Who Knows One”), 
and “Had Gadya” (“Song of the Kid”), all appeared in bilin- 
gual versions by the 15"* century, and “Had Gadya” may well 
have originally been composed in Yiddish and then trans- 
lated into Aramaic. Significantly, this incorporation of Yid- 
dish into the Passover liturgy takes place in a domestic, not a 
synagogal, ritual, where Hebrew retained its exclusive domi- 
nance. The most important realm of Yiddish in prayer was in 
tkhines (tehinnot) and slikhes (selihot). Tkhines are generally 
rhymed piyyutim originating in the weekly fasts; the Yiddish 
form appeared early and came to dominate the genre. Slikhes 
are nonobligatory prayers for the forgiveness of sin, recited on 
all fast days and during the Days of Penitence. There were early 
collections of these prayers by both men and women; among 
the most famous composers were Toube Pan (17h-century 
Prague) and Sarah *Bas-Tovim (18" century). 

Like liturgical texts, traditional legal textuals (halakhah) 
remained staunchly Hebrew-Aramaic. In rabbinical responses 
to legal issues posed by individual and community queries, 
however, Yiddish appears with some frequency, generally in 
the form of quoted testimony, which provides significant evi- 
dence of idiomatic speech at a time when literary texts mask 
such usage. Coterritorial civil jurisdiction often also leaves 
traces of Yiddish, especially in the genre designated Urfehd- 
ebrief or “Oath of Peace,” sometimes required of released con- 
victs to ensure that they not take action against their accuser 
or judge; some few such oaths required of Jews are bilingual, 
including a Yiddish text. 

Among the most important and influential genres in 
early Ashkenaz were those designed to teach proper daily con- 
duct according to locally defined usage (minhagim, books of 
custom) and proper morals (muser). The earliest extant Yid- 
dish examples of custumals (ms. from 1503; printed book Ven- 
ice, 1593), provided instructions for all aspects of conducting 
a proper Jewish life, e.g., how to kasher pots, how to conduct 
a circumcision, how to pray in the absence of a minyan. Man- 
uals specifically for women, such as the Seyder Noshim (ms. 
1504) and the rhymed Mitsvous Hanoshim (“Women’s Laws,’ 
Venice, 1552), were quite popular. The earliest Yiddish exam- 
ple of muser, the Seyfer Midous (“The Book of Virtues,” Isny, 
1542), an adaptation of the anonymous Hebrew moralistic 
work, Orhot Zadikim (“The Ways of the Righteous”), is dedi- 
cated to a woman, Morado of Ginzburg, identified as a doc- 
tor of medicine. Its discussions of vices and virtues are quite 
dense, abstract, and include little in the way of illustrative nar- 
ratives, parables, and legends that later came to characterize 
this popular genre, as in the originally Yiddish composition 
Der Brant Shpigl (“The Burning Mirror,’ Cracow, 1602) by 
Moses Henochs Altshuler of Prague, who provided practi- 
cal instruction in ritual hygiene, sexual matters, and rearing 
children. Rebecca *Tiktiner’s Meynekes Rivko (“Nursemaid of 
Rebecca,’ Prague 1609) provided detailed instruction specifi- 
cally for women. The very popular Seyfer Lev Tov (“Book of the 
Good Heart,’ Prague, 1620) by *Isaac b. Eliakim of Posen, al- 
most immediately replaced the Brant Shpigl. Zevi-Hirsh Koy- 
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denover’s Seyfer Kav Hayosher (“Book of the Correct Measure,’ 
Frankfurt am Main, 1705-6) offers rare insight into the spiri- 
tual crisis following the collapse of the messianic movement of 
Shaptse Tsvi/*Shabbetai Zevi, here expressed through a drive 
toward reinstitution of traditional practices now imbued with 
Lurianic Kabbalah. The Seyfer Simkhas Hanefesh (“Joy of the 
Soul,” 2 vols., Frankfurt am Main, 1707; Firth, 1727) provided 
the community with an abridged codification of Jewish law 
along with an annotated catalogue of the vices and virtues ob- 
served in Jewish communities; this is a prime example of the 
later form of the genre with its inclusion of poems and songs, 
including musical notation. Isaac Wetzlar’s Libs Briv (“Love 
Letters,” ms. 1749) combined the muser genre with a devotion 
to anti-elitist economic and educational reform that inciden- 
tally insists on equal education for girls. 

One of the most remarkable of early Yiddish genres is the 
secular epic or romance. These adventure tales crisscrossed 
language and cultural boundaries so often in the course of the 
European Middle Ages that their precise origins are obscure. 
Even so, their obviously Christian character and orientation 
render them a curiosity in the early Yiddish canon. Already 
in the Genizah codex of 1382, however, the fragmentary Dukus 
Horant (“Duke Horant”), based on German material (although 
no German text on the subject is extant), narrates a typically 
adventurous bridal quest of a king. The * Vidvilt or Kenig Artis 
Houf (“Vidvilt” / “King Arthur's Court,” 15*-16" century) is 
an adaptation of a 13"*-century Middle High German Arthu- 
rian romance (Wigalois) concerning Sir Gawain and his son 
Vidvilt. The centerpieces of the genre, however, are the typi- 
cally medieval Bovo d‘Antona (1507; printed Isny, 1541), com- 
posed by Elijah Levita (Elye Bokher) on the basis of a Tuscan 
romance, and the renaissance Pariz un Viene (Verona, 1594), 
adapted probably by one of Levita’s students from another 
Italian romance. While Levita’s rather conventional romance 
was perennially popular in countless further adaptations (as 
the *Bove-bukh) over the course of several centuries, the con- 
summately Italianate, humanistic Pariz un Viene, a Yiddish 
counterpart of its contemporaries, Ariosto’s Orlando furioso 
or Shakespeare's tragedies, apparently enjoyed little popular- 
ity. The quasisecular nature of this genre as it developed in 
northern Italy was also reflected in some aspects of the corpus 
of early Yiddish lyric and fable (see below). 

Insofar as narrative prose per se existed in early Ashke- 
naz, it was initially at least a Hebrew genre, and thus Yiddish 
examples were most often translations, e.g., the 15'*-century 
Ben Ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir (“The Prince and Monk’), a re- 
flex of the Buddha legend that had descended through a long 
line of adaptations from its Pahlavi original; the popular qua- 
sihistorical work, Yousifen (Jossipon, tr. Michael Adam, Zur- 
ich, 1546); or the Hebrew masterpiece of renaissance sensi- 
bility, the Shevet Yehudah (“Sceptre of Judah,” Heb. 1554 (?), 
Yidd. tr. Cracow, 1591). It is not clear whether Yuspa Shamash’s 
Maasei Nisim (“Miracle Tales”) was written in Yiddish or in 
fact translated from a Hebrew original by his grandson Eliezer 
Liberman, who published it (Amsterdam, 1696). Despite the 
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preponderance of translation in this genre, there are genuine 
masterpieces among the original Yiddish compositions as 
well. The Maase Briyo veZimro (“Tale of Briyo and Zimro,” ms. 
1585) is a tale of international intrigue, averted cultural extinc- 
tion, the hero's journey to the Other World, and star-crossed 
young lovers. The centerpiece of the genre, the *Maase-bukh 
(“Mayse-Book / Book of Tales,’ Basel, 1602), compiled and 
adapted from the Talmud, Midrash, and various folktale 
sources in the late 16" century, includes 255 tales, designed 
to be a vernacular aggadah that would teach the common 
people ethical principles by means of pious tales (in pointed 
opposition to other allegedly immoral collections then in cir- 
culation, such as the *Ki-bukh; on which see below), as well 
as entertain. This book’s popularity and profound and perva- 
sive influence on later Yiddish literature was surpassed only 
by the Tsenerene. The magnificently anomalous book written 
by Glikl bas Leyb Pinkerle (*Glueckel of Hameln; untitled, 
composed 1691-1719; publ. 1898) is difficult to classify, since 
it combines attributes of the ethical instruction of muser, the 
pragmatic detail of minhogim, and the pious exempla of mayse 
collections, along with aspects of autobiography. Glikl pro- 
vides unsurpassed insight into the mind, passions, spiritual- 
ity, and daily cares of an intelligent and capable Jewish busi- 
nesswoman of the period. 

In addition to narrative texts, other Yiddish prose works 
abounded, e.g., instructional manuals in accounting and 
mathematics, geographical description, hygienic manuals, 
and the prolific genre of practical medicine (with an inevita- 
ble admixture of magical charms and potions). Perhaps most 
remarkably, in 1686-7, Yiddish added its own contribution to 
the century that witnessed the invention of European jour- 
nalism: the Dinstagishe/Fraytagishe Kurantn, which appeared 
twice weekly in Amsterdam, reporting on political events from 
all over Europe, North Africa, and the Middle East, especially 
concerning the religious wars of Catholics and Protestants, 
Turkish incursions into the Balkans, weather catastrophes, 
and new inventions. 

The origins of Jewish drama are obscure, but clearly con- 
nected with *Purimshpil (Purim plays) as performed in private 
houses during that holiday. There are a few examples of early 
Purim poems, and Gumprekht of Szczebrzeszyn (resident 
in Venice) narrates the Esther story in suggestively dramatic 
form and provides the first usage of the word purimshpil (ms. 
1555). In 1598, a satirical Yiddish poem indicates that a (non- 
extant) play called Shpil fun Toyb Yeklayn... (“Play about Deaf 
Jake”) was performed at Tannhausen. An anonymous Yiddish 
adaptation of a German Jonah play survives from c. 1600, the 
function of which in Jewish culture is not clear. The earliest 
complete Purim play extant is an “Akhashveyresh-shpil” from 
1697, which was, as were the other earliest extant examples, a 
bawdy poetic burlesque based on the biblical Esther story, in 
which the character of Mordecai was conceived as a clownish 
buffoon whose humor was often quite vulgar. Within a few 
decades, however, Purim plays had changed radically from 
folksy chamber plays to elaborate costumed and quite serious 
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Baroque musical dramas with orchestral accompaniment that 
in one case at least is styled “like an opera.” While branching 
out to include other subjects, such as Joseph and his broth- 
ers and David and Goliath, Yiddish drama was restricted to 
Purim plays until the advent of maskilic drama at the end of 
the 18* century. 

An important genre of early Yiddish literature was the 
fable or moral tale, which appeared in a variety of forms. The 
earliest is a lion fable in the Genizah codex of 1382, where the 
aged tyrant is not healed by the other animals (as often is the 
tradition), but is the object of their vengeance. Anshel Levi's 
Midrash le-Pirkey Ovous (“Midrash on Pirkei Avot; ms. 1579), 
a recurringly popular subject of Yiddish translation and com- 
mentary in the period, also includes a humorous fable of a 
conceited king whose singing reminds one of the braying of 
an ass. *Berechiah ha-Nakdan’s Mishlei Shualim (“Fox Fa- 
bles,” 128 century) was translated into Yiddish by Jacob Ko- 
pelman (Freiburg, 1583). Fables are also integral features of 
the infamous Alfa-beta de Ben Sira (“Alphabet of Ben Sira,’ 
16'>-century ms.). The most important collection is the Ki- 
bukh (“Book of Cows,’ Verona, 1595), which was castigated 
for its occasionally risqué morality in the prefaces of the 
Maase-bukh and Moses Wallich’s Seyfer Mesholim (“Book of 
Fables,” Frankfurt am Main, 1697, a barely adapted reprint of 
the Ki-bukh), both of which claimed to replace it with tales 
of moral rectitude. 

While early Yiddish literature does not present a well- 
defined genre of lyric poetry, there are a number of cultur- 
ally interesting examples of various lyric types. The earliest 
extant Yiddish poetic text is a blessing in couplet form found 
in the Worms Mahzor (1272). As already noted, there are im- 
portant Passover hymns and the rhymed penitential prayers; 
one might also note the Torah songs, some composed by 
women. There are also reflective philosophical poems such 
as “Das Mentsh Geglikhn” (“The Ages of Human Life Com- 
pared,” 1554) or Isaac Wallich’s memento mori poem “Vayl Ikh 
Itsundert an Mir Farshtey” (“For I Now Understand About 
Myself,’ c. 1700). Balancing such serious poems, whether re- 
ligious or (quasi-) philosophical, however, there are also po- 
ems of playful philosophical disputation, e.g., Zalmen Soyfer’s 
“Makhloukes Yain veHamayim” (“Debate between Wine and 
Water,’ 1516); biting Venetian satire, such as Elye Bokher’s 
“HaMavdil Lid” (“Ha-Mavdil Song,’ 1514); “Eyn Sheyn Nay Lid 
fun Dray Vayber” (“A Fine New Song of Three Wives,” c. 1650) 
in which three married women spend their evenings drinking 
in pubs, with only a belated and half-hearted moralistic con- 
clusion; “Pumay” (ca. 1600), a drinking song of yeshivah stu- 
dents; and perhaps most surprisingly, a brief and hauntingly 
lyrical 14'-century love song written on the fly-leaf of a Rashi 
manuscript, “Vu Zol Ikh Hin?” (“Whither Shall I Go?”). 

Beyond the strictly lyrical genre, Yiddish poetry, like 
other European literatures of the period, also included his- 
torical narrative in poetic form, often with a specified mel- 
ody, indicating that the compositions were commonly sung. 
These songs often commemorated recent events that affected 
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the Jewish community, such as Elhonon Hellen’s Megilas Vinz 
(“The Vints Scroll”), on the *Fettmilch insurrection in Frank- 
furt am Main in 1614-16 (Amsterdam, 1648); the anonymous 
adaptation from German ofa lament on the death of Emperor 
Ferdinand rv (?Prague, 1654); Joseph b. Eliezer Lipman Ashke- 
nazi’s Kino al Gezeyrous haKehilous de’k’k Ukraine (“Lament 
on the Destruction of the Ukrainian Communities,” Prague, 
1648), on the *Chmielnicki massacres; Jacob Tousk’s (Taussig) 
Eyn Sheyn Nay Lid fun Meshiekh (“A Fine New Song about the 
Messiah,’ Amsterdam, 1666), the fervent expression of a pi- 
ous believer’s joy at Shabbetai Zevi’s supposed fulfillment of 
messianic prophecy. 

The cliché that Yiddish was no more than a “kitchen- 
language” and its literature in the early period no more than 
a primitive and embarrassing crutch for “pious women and 
ignorant men” (i.e., those who knew no Hebrew) has been so 
widespread over the course of the last half millennium that it 
has taken on mythic status, but like many myths, it lacks com- 
pelling evidence. While there is no doubt that much of early 
Yiddish devotional literature of the muser genre had a primar- 
ily female audience, a significant number of muser books di- 
rectly addressed men. The obvious address of women is also 
the case, with some other qualifications, for the devotional 
prayers of the tkhines and slikhes types, and for the Yiddish 
Pirkey Ovous, and even that greatest bestseller of all time in 
early Yiddish, the Tsenerene, although its preface actually iden- 
tifies men before women as its audience. But there were many 
genres of early Yiddish texts that were clearly not for women 
or unlettered men: biblical glosses and glossaries and biblical 
translations so literal that they are incomprehensible except 
when read in conjunction with the Hebrew text can only have 
been for the reader of the Hebrew text. The glosses in Rashi’s 
texts indicate not only the existence of Yiddish at that early 
period, but also that it was one of the languages of Rashi’s stu- 
dents, if not in fact one of the languages of his own teaching. 
Likewise not for women were the books that provide detailed 
practical information for traveling merchants on how to fol- 
low the commandments while on the road (e.g., Moses Co- 
hen’s Derekh Moushe, “The Path of Moses,’ Amsterdam, 1699), 
manuals detailing the method of Talmud study (ms. 1733), in- 
troductions to accounting (Arye Levi's Seyfer Yedios Hakhe- 
zhbn, “The Book of Computations,” Amsterdam, 1699). Nor in 
fact are most of the other extant types of early Yiddish litera- 
ture as outlined above inherently for women - in what sense 
is a poem about the Chmielnicki massacres, the Had Gadya, 
or the Amsterdam newspaper, for instance, “women’s” litera- 
ture? One must also keep in mind that the audience of “pious 
women and ignorant men” identified in the prefaces of many 
early Yiddish texts in fact constituted the vast majority of the 
Ashkenazi population, only a tiny minority of which knew 
more Hebrew than was required for prayer (and of course even 
that Hebrew-literate minority also knew Yiddish). The func- 
tional audience for early Yiddish literature thus comprised the 
entirety of Yiddish-speaking Jewry, female and non-Hebrew- 
literate male, but also including in particular the most literate 
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members of the culture, i.e., the educated men who, with few 
exceptions, wrote, edited, published, distributed, sold, and in- 
deed also bought and read early Yiddish books. 


[Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


Ladino Literature 

The beginning of Ladino literature may be traced to the 13" 
century with the translation of the Bible into Ladino. These 
translations, however, were in Latin script and it is only after 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain that Ladino translations 
of the Bible were written in Hebrew script and the language 
acquired a distinctly Jewish character (see *Bible, Transla- 
tions, Ladino). Another major literary activity in religious 
Ladino literature was the translation of exegetical and ethi- 
cal works, moral handbooks, and prayer books. A number 
of original works were also produced such as *Almosnino’s 
popular I] Regimiento de la Vida (Salonika, 1564), an ethical 
treatise which included a long dissertation on dreams. Most 
of Almosnino’s works, however, were in Hebrew, although his 
compilation of data on Constantinople in Ladino, which Jacob 
*Cansino of Oran later published in Spanish under the title 
Extremos y Grandezas de Constantinopla, is a major work in 
Spanish Jewish literature and a significant historical source. 

By the end of the 17"* century poetry, mystical writings, 
biblical exegesis, history, and ethics were written in Ladino. 
*Me-Am Loez, the monumental ethical-religious work of La- 
dino literature, is an elaborate encyclopedic commentary on 
the entire Bible which in 1730 was initiated by Jacob *Culi 
who wrote the commentary on Genesis and a portion of Ex- 
odus. It is assumed that the subsequent commentaries are in 
part based on his manuscripts. The work, written in a popu- 
lar style, was intended to make the Bible and Jewish learning 
readily understandable to the layman who no longer was able 
to use the Hebrew texts. Among original works of religious 
poetry in Ladino are Proverbios morales by Shem Tov (*San- 
tob) de Carrion (14'" century) and the Poema de Yosef, prob- 
ably composed at the beginning of the 15"* century, which is 
an adaptation of the story of Joseph and his brethren from the 
Midrash and Sefer ha- Yashar. The poem's strophic and metric 
form, influenced by the Hebrew piyyut, is also reminiscent of 
the cuaderna via literary structure which was developing at the 
time. Written also in Spanish in Arabic characters, the poem 
became an integral part of Spanish literature. The popular La- 
dino poem on the same subject, Coplas de Yosef ha-Zaddik, 
by Abraham de Toledo (1732), is known in two distinct ver- 
sions: one written in Constantinople (1732) and the other in 
Belgrade (1861) which is based on the lost Salonika version 
(1755). The poem, consisting of 400 quatrains, was also sung 
on Purim. The copla genre which flourished in Ladino in the 
196 century was mainly the poetic expression of minor works 
written for Purim (Coplas de Purim). 

A distinctly secular mode of expression in Ladino lit- 
erature is the romancero which formed part of the oral tra- 
dition of Jews in Spain. The Ladino romancero is largely a 
continuation and an adaptation of the Spanish romancero of 
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the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The original romancero, 
a traditional Spanish ballad widely popular in the 14" and 
15 centuries, was often sung. There are also many original 
romances and songs in Ladino or later composition. The 
different types of romanceros found in Spanish literature 
(historical, tragic, humorous, amorous, satirical) were 
also found in Ladino, to which have been added three spe- 
cifically Jewish types: wedding songs, religious hymns, and 
laments. 

Other secular literature in Ladino are adaptations and 
translations of plays and novels, mainly from French litera- 
ture. This led to the writing of original plays and novels, most 
of which, however, are of an inferior quality. There is a rich 
Ladino folk literature but most of it has neither been collected 
nor studied. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature: see bibliographies at 
end of each volume; Winter and Wuensche, Die juedische Literatur 
(1906); see also bibliographies for each relevant entry in the encyclo- 
paedia. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: YIDDISH LITERATURE: J.C. Frakes 
(ed.), Early Yiddish Texts, 1100-1750 (2004); J. Baumgarten, Introduc- 
tion to Old Yiddish Literature (2005). 


LITHUANIA (Lithuanian Lietuva; Pol. Litwa; Rus. Litva; 
Heb. Lita xv’? or 10°; Yid. Lite yu°?), southernmost of Baltic 
states of N.E. Europe; from 1940 Lithuanian S.S.R. (for early 
period, see *Poland-Lithuania). (See Map: Lithuanian Com- 
munities). For the list of alternative names for Jewish com- 
munities in Lithuania see Table 1: List of Alternative Names 
for Jewish Communities in Lithuania. With the partition of 
Poland at the close of the 18 century the territories of Lithu- 
ania passed to Russia. Subsequently, for more than 120 years, 
Lithuania ceased to exist as a political or administrative unit. 
It was divided up into six or seven provinces in which the 
history of the Jews was similar to that of the Jews throughout 
*Russia. Lithuanian Jewry nevertheless retained its specific 
character, and its influence on Russian Jewry — and on world 
Jewry in general —- extended beyond the boundaries of his- 
toric Lithuania. Lithuanian Jewry was particularly oppressed 
during World War 1. The attitude of the Russian military au- 
thorities toward the Jews was one of suspicion and hostility; 
rumors were spread that they were traitors, and the army 
therefore perpetrated pogroms against them. In the spring 
of 1915 expulsions of Jews from the provinces of *Suwalki, 
Kovno (*Kaunas), *Courland, and *Grodno began. During 
the fall of the same year, northern and western Lithuania 
were occupied by the German army. The population suffered 
from lack of food and unemployment. Limited aid arrived 
from the Jews of Germany and the United States and a rami- 
fied Jewish assistance organization was set up. A network of 
Hebrew and Yiddish schools, including secondary schools, 
was established. After the end of World War 1, a considerable 
number of refugees returned to their former places of resi- 
dence. Lithuanian Jewry was henceforward divided among 
three states: independent Lithuania, Belorussian S.S.R. (see 
*Belorussia), and Poland. 
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Character and Influence on the Diaspora 

The notion of “Lithuanian” (“Litvak” in Yiddish) to be found 
in speech, folklore, and Jewish literature in all its languages 
applies to the Jewish community which developed within the 
boundaries of historic Lithuania, the region which formed 
part of the greater Polish kingdom during the 16" to 18 cen- 
turies. From the close of the 18 century until World War 1 this 
area came under the rule of czarist Russia and included the 
provinces of Kovno, *Vilna, Grodno, and northern Suwalki, 
which were essentially of Lithuanian-Polish character, and of 
*Vitebsk, *Minsk, and *Mogilev, which were Belorussian-Rus- 
sian in character. A distinction is sometimes made between 
Lithuanian Jews in a restricted sense (from the provinces of 
Vilna, Kovno, and the northern parts of the provinces of Su- 
walki and Grodno) and the Belorussian Jews (“province of 
Russia”). At the close of the 19» century, about 1,500,000 Jews 
lived in this region; they constituted more than one-eighth of 
the total population. The Jews were mainly concentrated in the 
towns and villages, where in the main they were in the major- 
ity. There were more than 300 communities in Lithuania with 
more than 1,000 persons, including 12 large communities each 
numbering more than 20,000 persons: Vilna, Minsk, *Bialy- 
stok, Vitebsk, Dvinsk (*Daugavpils), *Brest-Litovsk, Kovno, 
Grodno, Mogilev, *Pinsk, *Bobruisk, and *Gomel; but even 
the smaller settlements with only some dozens of Jewish fami- 
lies had a vibrant and full Jewish life. 

Both economic and historical factors were responsible 
for the unique character of Lithuanian Jewry. Lithuania was 
a poor country, and the mass of its inhabitants, consisting of 
Lithuanian and Belorussian peasants, formed a low social stra- 
tum whose national culture was undeveloped. The Jews who 
had contacts with them as contractors, merchants, shopkeep- 
ers, innkeepers, craftsmen, etc., regarded themselves as their 
superiors in every respect. Lithuanian Jewry was relatively less 
affected by the *Chmielnicki massacres that devastated the 
Jews of the Ukraine in 1648-49, and those perpetrated by the 
*Haidamacks during the 18 century. Even when the wave of 
pogroms swept Russia during the last decades of czarist rule, 
there were only isolated manifestations of anti-Jewish violence 
in Lithuania (Gomel, Bialystok). These circumstances gave the 
Lithuanian Jews a feeling of stability and security, as a result 
of which they developed no desire to adopt the language and 
culture of the surrounding peoples. 

The Jews of Lithuania maintained their own way of life. 
They spoke a special dialect of Yiddish - Lithuanian Yid- 
dish - which differed from the Yiddish spoken in Poland and 
Volhynia mainly in the pronunciation of the vowels (and in 
certain districts in the pronunciation of the W (shin) as W (sin) 
or D (samekh). The world outlook and way of life of Lithuanian 
Jewry were based on the Written Law and the Oral Law. The 
Shulhan Arukh and its commentaries guided them in their 
everyday life. Torah learning flourished among wide circles, 
and love of Torah and esteem for its study was widespread 
among the masses of Jews. The Jews who lived in the region 
bordering Lithuania, the “Poles” in the west and the “Volhyn- 
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Table 1: List of Alternative Names for Jewish Communities in Lithuania 
Lithuanian Name Russian Name Yiddish Name Lithuanian Name Russian Name Yiddish Name 
Alytus Olita Alite Kudirkos-Naumiestis Novoe Mesto Nayshtat 
Anyksciai Onikshtv Aniksht Kupiskis Kupishki Kupishok 
Balberiskis Balkerishki Balbirishok Kursenai Kurshany Kurshan 
Birzai Birzhi Birzh Kybartai Kibarty Kibart 
Butrimonicai Butymantsv Butrimants Lazdijai Lozdzee Lazdey 
Darbenai Dorbyany Dorbian Linkuve Linkovo 
Dusetoi Dusjaty Dusyat Luoke Lavkov Luvkeve 
Gargzdai Gorzhdy Maletai Maljaty Malat 
Jonava Janovo Yanove Marijampole Mariampol 
Joniskis Yanishki Yanishok Mazeikiai Mazheiki Mazheik 
Jurbarkas Jurbug Merkine Meretsch 
Kaisiadorys Koisedary Kashedar Nemaksciai Nemokshty Nemoksht 
Kalvarija Kalvariya Obeliai Abeli Abel 
Kaunas Kovno Pandelis Ponedeli Ponedel 
Kedainiai Keidany Keidan Panevezys Ponevezh 
Kelme Kelmy Kelm Pasvalys Posvol 
Klaipeda Memel Pilviskiai Pilvishki Pilvishok 
Krakiai Kruki Krok Plunge Plungyany Plungyan 
Krakinava Krakinovo Prienai Preny Pren 
Kretinga Kretinga Kretingen Radviliskis Radzivilishki 
Kudaros-Naumiestis Vladslavov Raguva Rogov Rogove 
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Table 1 (cont.) 





Lithuanian Name Russian Name Yiddish Name 
Raseiniai Rossienyi Rasseyn 
Rietavas Retovo Riteve 
Rokiskis Takishki Rakishok 
Sakiai Shaki 

Salakas Soloki Salok 
Salantai Salanty Salant 
Seda Syady Syad 
Seduva Shadov Shadove 
Seirijai Seree Serey 
Siauliai Shavli Shavl 
Silale Shileli Shilel 
Simnas Simno 

Sirvintos Shervinty Shirvint 
Skaudvile Skadvile Shkudvil 
Skuodas Shkudy Shkud 
Sveksna Shvekshni 

Taurage Taurogen Tavrig 
Telsiai Telschi Telz 
Trakai Troki 

Ukmerge Vilkomir 

Utena Utsjany Utyah 
Uzpaliai Uschpol 

Varniai Vorni Vorne 
Veisijai Veisee 

Vieksniai Wekschni Vekshne 
Vilkaviskis Volkovyshki Vilkovishk 
Vilkija Viliki 

Virbalis Verzhbolov Virbaln 
Zagare Zhagory Zhager 
Zarasai Novo Aleksandrovsk Ezherene 
Zasliai Shosli Zasle 
Ziezmariai Zhizhmory Zemar 
Zydikiai Zhidiki Zidik 











ians” in the south, associated specific characteristics with the 
Lithuanian Jews: a certain emotional dryness, the superiority 
of the intellect over emotion, mental alertness, sharp-witted- 
ness, and pungency. Their piety was also questioned (hence 
the popular derogatory appellation for the Lithuanian Jews, 
“tseylem-kop”). It was also a feature of Lithuanian Jewry that 
*Hasidism did not strike roots in northern Lithuania, while in 
the provinces of Belorussia it assumed a different nature and 
content - the Chabad trend - from the original Hasidism of 
Ukraine and Poland (see below). Lithuanian Jews were con- 
sidered the “prototype” of the *Mitnaggedim. 


Spiritual Trends and Leaders 

Until the 16" century the Jews of Lithuania were on the outer 
fringe of European Jewry. During the 16" and 17‘ centuries, 
they were influenced by Polish Jewry, and adopted its organi- 
zational methods (Lithuanian Council; see *Councils of the 
Lands), its educational system, and its mode of learning. The 
first prominent rabbis who were called upon to officiate in the 
large Lithuanian communities, such as Mordecai b. Abraham 
*Jaffe, author of the Levushim, and Joel *Sirkes, author of Bayit 
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Hadash (the “Bah”), came from outside Lithuania. Solomon 
b. Jehiel *Luria (the Maharshal), who was of Lithuanian ori- 
gin and promoted Torah learning there for a number of years, 
acquired most of his education and was mainly active beyond 
the borders of that country. It was only during the 17 century 
that leading Torah scholars emerged from the yeshivot of Lith- 
uania. Among them were the commentators on the Shulhan 
Arukh, *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen (the Shakh), and Moses 
b. Naphtali Hirsch *Rivkes, author of Beer ha-Golah. 

However, the personality which symbolized the suprem- 
acy of Torah learning within Lithuanian Jewry and determined 
its character for several generations was that of the Gaon of 
Vilna, *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, who lived during the second 
half of the 18» century. He established his own method of study. 
Its main features were abstention from casuistic methods, close 
examination of the talmudic text and accuracy in its interpre- 
tation, a comprehensive knowledge of all the sources, and the 
study of grammar and the sciences which were essential for 
profound understanding of the teachings of the Torah. 

R. Elijah appeared on the Lithuanian scene when winds 
of change were beginning to blow across that country. In 
the south, Hasidism blazed a trail, and the disciples of *Dov 
Baer the Maggid of Mezhirech arrived in *Shklov, Vitebsk, 
Vilna, and other communities, winning over a large follow- 
ing. From the West came the ideas of the *Haskalah; these at 
first were moderate in character and sought to adapt them- 
selves to the old school (like the scholars of Shklov, R. Baruch 
b. Jacob *Schick, or Phinehas Elijah *Hurwitz, author of Sefer 
ha-Berit), but their revolutionary nature was rapidly revealed. 
R. Elijah’s circle of disciples consolidated against these new 
forces; they regarded Torah study as a guarantee for the con- 
tinued existence of the nation in its traditional form and con- 
verted religious learning into a popular movement, in which 
the great central yeshivot played a leading role. The first of 
these was the yeshivah established by Hayyim *Volozhiner in 
1803 in the townlet of Volozhin. In its wake, both large and 
small yeshivot were founded in many towns and villages, as 
well as kolelim and kibbuzim (“groups”) for young men and 
perushim (“abstinents”), whose students prepared themselves 
for the rabbinate through self-instruction (the kibbuz of Eisis- 
kes (Eishishok), near Vilna, was well known). During the 19‘ 
century, large yeshivot were established in *Mir, Telz (*Telsiai), 
*Slobodka (near Kovno), and other townlets. The personal- 
ity of *Israel Meir ha-Kohen (the Hafez Hayyim) left its im- 
print on his yeshivah in the little town of Radun, where Torah 
learning was combined with the study of musar (ethical lit- 
erature). An attempt to adapt these studies to the spirit of the 
modern era was made by Isaac Jacob *Reines, a founder of the 
*Mizrachi organization, who in 1904 established a yeshivah in 
*Lida where secular studies were taught and modern Hebrew 
literature was studied. 

During the middle of the 19" century, the *Musar move- 
ment emerged from within the ranks of Orthodox Jewry. 
Initiated by R. Israel (Salanter) *Lipkin, it endeavored to 
strengthen traditional Judaism against the dangers of the 
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modern era by fostering the study of ethics. The “Musarniks” 
established several yeshivot (Keneset Yisrael in Slobodka; 
the yeshivah of *Novogrudok where an extremist, fanatical, 
and ascetic wing of the movement emerged). Their attempt 
to introduce this trend into other yeshivot gave rise to sharp 
polemics from their opponents, who feared that the study of 
musar would result in a neglect of Torah study. 

The yeshivot of Lithuania attracted young men through- 
out Russia. They trained rabbis and religious communal work- 
ers for Jewish communities all over the world. Many who later 
abandoned traditional Judaism, including H.N. *Bialik and 
M.]J. *Berdyczewski, were also educated in them. Over the last 
century, the rabbis of Lithuania became known throughout 
the Jewish world. They included Isaac Elhanan *Spektor of 
Kovno, Joseph Baer *Soloveichik of Brest, Joseph *Rozin and 
*Meir Simhah ha-Kohen of Dvinsk, Hayyim Ozer *Grodzin- 
ski of Vilna, Jerohman Judah Leib *Perelmann (“Ha-Gadol 
mi-Minsk”), Isser Zalman *Meltzer of Slutsk, Abraham Isaiah 
*Karelitz (the Hazon Ish), and many others. 

Hasidism did not spread through Lithuania to the same 
extent as in the other parts of Eastern Europe. Only one 
branch, Chabad Hasidism, struck roots in Belorussia. The 
descendants and disciples of its leader, *Shneur Zalman of 
Lyady, scattered in many towns and townlets and formed an 
energetic organization of Hasidism whose influence spread 
beyond the borders of Lithuania. Their headquarters were 
in the townlet of *Lubavich. This trend in Hasidism was of a 
scholarly, philosophical nature. It considered Torah study to 
be one of the fundamentals of Hasidism, to be combined with 
the study of ethical and hasidic works. At the close of the 19 
century, the Chabad movement established its own network 
of yeshivot (ITomekhei Temimim). A more popular branch of 
Hasidism which developed in the region situated between 
Lithuania and Volhynia was centered around the zaddikim of 
the *Karlin-*Stolin dynasty. 

An important cultural factor in Lithuania from the close 
of the 18 century was the Hebrew press. The first printing 
presses were founded in Shklov (1783) and Grodno (1788). 
During the 19" century Vilna became one of the world’s lead- 
ing centers for the printing of Hebrew books (of the *Romm 
family and other presses). It was here that the famous Vilna 
Talmud was printed, as well as a multitude of religious and 
ethical works, and Haskalah and popular literature in He- 
brew and Yiddish. 

Although Lithuania played an important role in the pres- 
ervation of traditional Judaism, it also contributed largely to 
the movements which shook the Jewish world in recent gen- 
erations and brought many changes in it. These were Haskalah, 
the Zionist movement, and the Jewish Socialist movement. 


Haskalah 

From neighboring Prussia Haskalah penetrated Lithuania, 
first to the small border towns and the cities of Vilna and 
Minsk, and from there to other localities. In Lithuania Has- 
kalah assumed a particular character. The manifestations of 
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national disavowal and *assimilation to other cultures which 
left their imprint on Haskalah in Western Europe, as well as 
in Poland and southern Russia, were absent in Lithuania. 
Circles of maskilim who adhered to their people and its lan- 
guage were formed. A Hebrew literature which spread Haska- 
lah and its ideas developed. This literature was not confined 
to Jewish studies (Wissenschaft) but encompassed every as- 
pect of life. Its exponents were poets such as Abraham Dov 
(Adam ha-Kohen) *Lebensohn, and J.L. *Gordon, novelists 
such as Abraham *Mapu and Perez *Smolenskin, publicists 
and critics such as A.U. *Kovner, A.J. *Paperna, MLL. *Lil- 
ienblum, and J.M. *Pines, scholars in Jewish studies (Joshua 
*Steinberg, E. *Zweifel), authors of popular works on general 
history and geography (M.A. *Guenzburg; K. *Schulman), 
and natural sciences (H.S. *Slonimski, Zevi *Rabinowitz, 
and S.J. *Abramovitsh, known as Mendele Mokher Seforim). 
The maskilim assisted the Russian government in its efforts to 
spread Russian culture among the Jews and cooperated with 
it in the establishment of a network of Jewish state schools, 
at the center of which stood the government rabbinical semi- 
nary of Vilna. They laid the foundations of both the Russian- 
Jewish literature (L. *Levanda) and modern Yiddish literature 
(I.M. *Dick, *Shomer (N.M. Shaikevich), J. *Dineson, and 
Mendele Mokher Seforim). They also paved the way for the 
*Hibbat Zion and Zionism on the hand and the Jewish Social- 
ist movement on the other. 


Hibbat Zion and Zionism 

Lithuania was a fertile ground for the development of Hibbat 
Zion and Zionism. The Jews of Lithuania had been attached 
to Erez Israel by powerful ties since the immigration there 
of the Hasidim and the disciples of the Gaon of Vilna from 
the end of the 18 century. Natives of Lithuania such as 
D. *Gordon, in the periodical Ha-Maggid, P. Smolenskin, in 
Ha-Shahar, J.M. Pines, and E. *Ben-Yehuda had already dis- 
cussed Jewish nationalism and settlement in Erez Israel in 
the 1870s. With the inception of Hibbat Zion, the movement 
spread to many towns and townlets, one of its centers being 
Bialystok, the residence of Samuel *Mohilewer, one of the 
leaders of the movement. Natives of Lithuania were among 
the most prominent propagators of the Hibbat Zion ideol- 
ogy throughout Russia and beyond (S.P. *Rabbinowitz, Her- 
mann *Schapira, etc.). In 1902 the second convention of Rus- 
sian Zionists was held in Minsk. This was the only Zionist 
convention to be held openly and attended by the public in 
the czarist period. From 1905 to 1912 the center of Russian 
Zionism was Vilna. The Zionists headed the movement for 
the revival of the Hebrew language and the establishment of 
modern Hebrew schools (heder metukkan, “reformed heder”). 
The first Diaspora institution for the training of Hebrew teach- 
ers was opened in 1908 in Grodno (“the Grodno courses”). 
The development of Hebrew literature in Lithuania and the 
activities of Hebrew authors and poets such as Z. *Shneour, 
Yaakov *Cahan, and I.D. *Berkowitz were closely connected 
with Zionism. 
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Jewish Socialist Movement 

Lithuania was the cradle of the Jewish Socialist movement. It 
was characteristic that the Jews of Lithuania found it neces- 
sary to publish a Socialist literature, at first in Hebrew (A.S. 
*Liebermann and his colleagues) and later in Yiddish. The 
background to this was the existence of the many thousands 
of poor and oppressed Jewish workers and craftsmen who did 
not know Russian or Polish; the maskilim and Socialists were 
therefore compelled to address them in their own language. 
From the close of the 19 century, there rapidly developed 
an ideology in which revolutionary Socialism was allied to 
fragmentary and propitiatory nationalist formulae which in 
practice called for the fostering of a secular literature in Yid- 
dish (Yiddishism) and Jewish cultural autonomy, centered on 
a secular community organization and Jewish schools giving 
instruction in the language of the masses (Ch. *Zhitlowsky). 
In order to mobilize the Jewish workers for revolutionary ac- 
tivities the *Bund was organized. The Bund rapidly extended 
its activities into Poland and Ukraine but its influence was 
essentially felt in Lithuania. Its emissaries gained adherents 
among the poverty-stricken Jews of the towns and townlets, 
and created a sense of self-confidence in the Jewish appren- 
tices and workers and mobilized them into the service of the 
revolution. The Bund played a major role in the destruction 
of traditional Judaism and in opposition to Hebrew culture 
and Zionism. 

The influence of Lithuanian Jewry on Russian and world 
Jewry gained in impetus from the middle of the 19" century. 
The Lithuanian yeshivot attracted students from every part of 
Russia, as well as from abroad. Religious and secular books 
from Vilna were sold throughout the Diaspora. Rabbis of 
Lithuanian origin served many of the world’s communities 
and Lithuanian melammedim (teachers of elementary reli- 
gious studies) were recognized as capable teachers in Poland 
and southern Russia. 

One of the causes of the spread of Lithuanian influence 
was the dire poverty in the country, which led to a constant 
stream of emigration toward southern Russia and Poland and 
later to the countries of Western Europe and America. Wher- 
ever the Lithuanian Jews arrived, they brought with them their 
spiritual heritage and learning and thus contributed toward 
strengthening traditional Judaism and the forging of closer 
links among the Jewish people and its culture. They were also 
prominent among the Jewish populations of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. Large numbers settled in Warsaw and Lodz. They 
streamed to America and formed a special concentration in 
South Africa. They also made an extensive contribution to the 
modern development of Erez Israel. 

Lithuanian Jewry was severely affected by World War 1 
and the revolutions and border changes which ensued, bring- 
ing dissolution and economic and spiritual chaos. When the 
Jews were expelled from Kovno province, many commu- 
nal leaders and activists there left for the interior of Russia, 
where they continued their activities. Once the regimes and 
their borders had consolidated, Lithuanian Jewry found it- 
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self divided among states: independent Lithuania, Belorus- 
sian S.S.R., and Poland. 


In Belorussian S.S.R. 

There were some 400,000 Jews living in Belorussian S.S.R. 
between the two world wars. The authorities adopted a policy 
of systematic repression of traditional Judaism, the Hebrew 
language and culture, and the Zionist movement, assisted in 
this by the *Yevsektsiya. During the 1920s, the elements re- 
maining faithful to Judaism still carried on a difficult struggle 
and maintained clandestine yeshivot and hadarim, Zionist 
youth movements and *Hehalutz organizations. The Jewish 
Communists endeavored to provide a substitute for Jewish 
culture. In Belorussia there even existed a trend among the 
Yevsektsiya which attempted to consolidate the national posi- 
tion of the Jews in this region by promoting Yiddish schools, 
Jewish publishing houses and newspapers, and the establish- 
ment of a higher institute for Jewish studies in Minsk which 
engaged in research on the history of the Jews in Lithuania, 
their dialect, and their popular culture. These experiments 
flickered out and were liquidated during the 1930s because 
the authorities did not support them and the Jewish masses 
were indifferent to them. 


In Poland 
After World War 1 the majority of the former Lithuanian 
Jews came within the boundaries of newly independent *Po- 
land on the border strip extending from the north of Vilna 
to the Polesye marshes. They continued to develop indepen- 
dent cultural activities in every sphere. Yeshivot flourished in 
this region (among them, the great yeshivah of Mir with its 
hundreds of students, and those of Radun, *Slonim, *Lomza, 
*Kletsk, etc.). Hebrew schools, including secondary schools 
and excellent training colleges for teachers, founded by the 
*Tarbut organization were concentrated there. The network 
of Yiddish schools of the Central Yiddish School Organiza- 
tion (CysHO) was also developed in this area, and in 1925 the 
Institute for Jewish Research (Yiddisher Visenshaftlicher In- 
stitut, *yIvo) was founded in Vilna. It became a world center 
for research into the Yiddish language and the history of the 
Jews and their culture in Eastern Europe. The Vilna theatrical 
company (Di Vilner Trupe) was established and a Yiddish press 
and literature flourished (the Yung Vilner group of poets in- 
cluded Chaim *Grade and A. *Suzkever). The Zionist and pi- 
oneer youth movements expanded in this region. When both 
independent and Polish Lithuania were annexed by Russia in 
1939-40, the Jewish institutions were rapidly liquidated. The 
German invasion of June 1941 brought the physical annihila- 
tion of Lithuanian Jewry. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 
In Independent Lithuania 
About a year before the end of World War 1, on Sept. 18-23, 
1917, precisely two years after the capture of Vilna by the Ger- 
mans, the Lithuanians were given permission by the German 
occupation force to hold a congress in Vilna to consider the 
future political fate of Lithuania. The congress put forward the 
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demand for an independent Lithuanian state within its ethno- 
graphic boundaries with Vilna as the capital. The Vilna con- 
gress also elected a national council, Lietuvos Taryba, which 
on Feb. 16, 1918, proclaimed Lithuania an independent state. 
The Germans maintained their occupation of Lithuania un- 
til the end of 1918. 


POPULATION. According to the census held on Sept. 17, 1923, 
the Jewish population numbered 153,743 (7.5% of the total), and 
was the largest national minority (see Table 2: Jewish Popu- 
lation of Lithuania - Sept. 17, 1923 Census). They formed just 
under one-third of the total population of the larger towns, 
28.7% of the small-town population, and only 0.5% of the vil- 
lage inhabitants. In the following five towns the census showed 
the Jewish population to be: In *Memel (Klaipeda), which with 
its district belonged to Lithuania from 1923 to 1939 as an au- 
tonomous region, there were 2,470 Jews in 1929. Their number 
in the Memel region rose as a result of migration from other 
parts of Lithuania. At the beginning of 1939, shortly before the 
seizure of Memel by Germany, the territory had about 9,000 
Jewish inhabitants. Statistics of 1937 show 157,527 Jews (75,538 
males, 81,989 females; or 98% of the total) as having declared 
their nationality as Jewish, an indicator of the strength of Jew- 
ish consciousness among the Jews of Lithuania and the slight 
influence of assimilation. 

Jews mainly spoke Yiddish among themselves, but a 
number of the professional intelligentsia used Russian. Al- 
though in time practically all Jews were able to speak Lithu- 
anian, this did not become their regular spoken language. 


ECONOMIC POSITION. The agrarian reforms which the Lith- 
uanian constituent assembly adopted in 1922 also affected 
the few Jewish owners of farms of over 80 hectares in extent. 
The Lithuanian government, however, did little to satisfy the 
claims of Jews who had any rights to the ownership of land. 
The agrarian reforms only partly satisfied the land hunger 
of the poor peasants, and in addition to emigration abroad 
there was also a considerable migration from the rural dis- 
tricts to the towns. This general process of urbanization came 
into conflict with the long-established economy of the Jewish 
inhabitants of the town and shtetl. In this growing economic 
competition, the administration of the young Lithuanian re- 
public actively took the part of the Lithuanians. To develop 
agrarian economy, the government assisted in the formation 
of cooperatives, which accumulated control of the entire ex- 
port trade, including the trade in agricultural products. Thus 
many Jews were deprived of their livelihood. 


Table 2. Jewish Population of Lithuania — Sept. 17, 1923 Census 





Jewish population  % total population 











Kaunas (Kovno) 25,044 27.1% 

Panevezys (Ponevezh) 6,845 35.6% 

Siauliai (Shavli) 5,338 24.9% 

Ukmerge (Vilkomir) 3,885 37.5% 

Vilkaviskis (Volkovyshki) 3,206 44.1% 
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In 1923 there were 25,132 Jews engaged in trade and credit 
banking, 18,107 in industry and crafts, 4,996 in agriculture, 
4,180 in the liberal professions, and 2,348 in transport. Jew- 
ish commerce was largely concentrated in small trade, while 
industry and crafts were mainly carried on in small factories 
or workshops. 

During the early years of Lithuanian national indepen- 
dence the Jews had a predominant part in the export-import 
trade. However, shortly before World War 11 Jewish partici- 
pation in the export trade amounted to only 20%, and in the 
import trade to 40%. In 1923 there were nearly 14,000 Jew- 
ish shops and 2,160 non-Jewish shops; in 1936 the respective 
numbers were approximately 12,000 and 10,200. The majority 
of Jewish shops were small-scale establishments. Jewish trad- 
ers were unable to compete with the Lithuanian cooperatives, 
which enjoyed great privileges especially in the respect of taxa- 
tion. They increased rapidly and, between 1919 and 1925, the 
number of such competitive enterprises ranged against Jew- 
ish trade doubled in number. 

About one-third of the Jews earned their livelihood in 
crafts. There were Jews also in the professions, but their num- 
bers continually decreased, and their places were taken by 
Lithuanians. At the beginning of 1931 there were 88 Jewish co- 
operative people's banks having more than 20,000 members 
and functioning in conjunction with an association of Jewish 
people’s banks. The Jewish people’s banks owned a portion 
of the working capital of the central bank for the support of 
Jewish cooperatives. 


EMIGRATION. Both open and unofficial measures aiming 
at ousting Jews from their economic positions led many Jews 
to emigrate. Between 1928 and 1939, 13,898 Jews emigrated 
from Lithuania, of whom 4,860 (35%) went to South Africa; 
3,541 (25.5%) to Palestine; 2,548 (18.3%) to Latin America; 
1,499 (10.8%) to the United States; 648 (4.6%) to Canada; and 
602 (5.8%) elsewhere. It is estimated that between 1923 and 
1927 at least 6,000 to 7,000 Jews emigrated from Lithuania, 
and between 1919 and 1941, 9,241 Lithuanian Jews immi- 
grated to Palestine (3.07% of all those who settled there in 
that period). 


JEWISH AUTONOMY. In the early period of the republic, Lith- 
uanian policy was concerned that Jewish influence in Lithu- 
ania and abroad, especially in the United States, should be ex- 
ercised for the benefit of their country. In the first Lithuanian 
cabinet formed in Vilna, there were three Jews, J. Wygodsky 
(minister for Jewish affairs), Shimshon Rosenbaum (deputy 
foreign minister), and N. Rachmilewitz (deputy minister of 
commerce). At the end of 1918 the Germans evacuated Lithu- 
ania, and in January it was occupied by the Bolsheviks. The 
Lithuanian government then moved from Vilna to Kaunas 
(Kovno). Wygodsky remained in Vilna, which in 1920 was 
captured by the Poles under General L. Zeligowski, and the 
city and district of Vilna became a part of Poland. The other 
two members of the cabinet accompanied the government to 
Kaunas, and in 1919 Wygodsky was replaced as minister of 
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Jewish affairs by the Kaunas communal leader and Zionist 
Max *Soloveichik (Solieli). 

On Aug. 5, 1919, the Lithuanian delegation to the Peace 
Conference at Versailles sent to the *Comité des Délégations 
Juives in Paris a letter in which the Lithuanian government 
guaranteed to the Jews of Lithuania the “right of national-cul- 
tural autonomy.” This official declaration made possible the 
rise and development in Lithuania of institutions of Jewish na- 
tional autonomy. As a result there arose a widespread system 
of legally recognized *communities (kehillot). On Jan. 5, 1920, 
the first communal conference was held in Kaunas with the 
participation of 141 delegates. A Jewish National Council was 
appointed and given the task, in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Jewish Affairs, of administering the Jewish autonomous in- 
stitutions. Shimshon Rosenbaum was elected head of the Jew- 
ish National Council. The minister for Jewish affairs received 
directives from the National Council and was responsible to 
it. The National Council conducted widely ramified activity 
in all areas of Jewish life. During the early years of its exis- 
tence it was much occupied with assistance to the Jewish war 
refugees who had returned from Russia, and also with help- 
ing immigrants. It obtained financial means from the Ameri- 
can Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee and other Jewish 
aid organizations. 

A statute concerning the communities was promulgated 
in March 1920 and recognized the community (kehillah) as a 
regular, obligatory, public, authorized institution, competent 
to impose taxes and issue regulations in order to meet the 
budgets for religious affairs, charity, social aid, educational in- 
stitutions, and the like. The community was also responsible 
for the registration of Jewish births. The community admin- 
istration, the community council, was elected on democratic 
principles. Every citizen whose documents showed him to be 
a Jew was automatically a member of the community. Only by 
conversion to another religion or on proof that his document 
was invalid, could anyone cease to be a member of the kehillah. 
The second communal congress, which opened in Kaunas on 
Feb. 14, 1922, was attended by 130 delegates representing all the 
Jewish communities in the towns and small towns in Lithu- 
ania. One of the focal problems of the congress was the ques- 
tion of the Jewish educational system, especially in respect of 
the school curriculum and the right of the pupils’ parents to 
determine the ideological spirit of the school. 

On the admission of Lithuania into the League of Na- 
tions, the Lithuanian government, in May 1922, signed a dec- 
laration that Lithuania would fulfill all obligations regarding 
her national minorities as formulated in the agreement con- 
cerning *minority rights in the newly established states. On 
Aug. 1, 1922, the Lithuanian Constituent Assembly accepted 
the constitution which assured national rights to the larger 
national minorities in the country. The years 1919 to 1922 
were the golden age of Jewish national autonomy in Lithua- 
nia, when the political and citizenship rights of the Jews were 
recognized and confirmed. The end of 1922 and the start of 
1923 saw the beginning of the erosion of Jewish autonomy. 
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The reactionary clerical groups then standing at the helm of 
state launched a campaign, at first covertly and later openly, 
against Jewish autonomy and Jewish interests in general. There 
were many reasons for this new course taken by the Lithu- 
anians with respect to their Jewish fellow citizens. Once the 
Lithuanian republic had found its feet, the Lithuanians no 
longer felt that they needed the help of Jews either at home or 
abroad. When the Constituent Assembly, in dealing with the 
draft constitution, removed the clauses relating to ministries 
for the affairs of the national minorities and the right of the 
minorities to use their mother tongue for public matters, the 
minister for Jewish affairs, M. Soloveichik, resigned from the 
cabinet. His portfolio was then held for a short time by Julius 
(Judah) *Brutzkus. 

On Nov. 20, 1923, the Jewish National Assembly opened 
in Kaunas, consisting of delegates elected by the Jewish pop- 
ulation by democratic proportional voting. The composition 
of the newly elected National Council was: General Zionists 
1; *Mizrachi 10; *Ze’irei Zion (Hitahadut) 6; Zionist-Socialist 
5; Craftsmen 4; *Poalei Zion Left 2; *Folkspartei 2. The *Agu- 
dat Israel groups in general boycotted the elections. In deal- 
ing with the national budget for the year 1924, the Lithuanian 
parliament struck out the provisions for the Ministry of Jew- 
ish Affairs. In protest, Rosenbaum resigned from his portfo- 
lio in February 1924. The new cabinet, formed in April 1924, 
included no minister for Jewish affairs. The National Coun- 
cil continued in existence for a short time but when it met 
for a special session on Sept. 17, 1924, it was dispersed by the 
police, and subsequently ceased to exist. The democratically 
organized kehillot were also later dissolved. The government 
passed a new law for the kehillot, depriving them of their Jew- 
ish-national content. The Jews then boycotted the elections to 
these kehillot and they were not constituted. Later, as a result 
of the efforts of the Jewish parliamentary faction, two bod- 
ies were formed with limited functions: Ezra (for social aid) 
and Adass Yisroel (for religious needs). All that remained as 
remnants of autonomy were the Jewish people's banks and the 
Hebrew- Yiddish school system. 


EDUCATION. ‘The educational system set up in independent 
Lithuania was one of the most important achievements of the 
Jewish national autonomy. Teachers in the Jewish elementary 
schools who had teaching certificates approved by the min- 
istry of education received their salaries from state funds in 
common with non-Jewish teachers in the general state schools. 
The running expenses of the schools were met by city gov- 
ernment institutions. The three school systems comprised 
*Tarbut which was Zionist-orientated; “Yiddishist” schools 
for the Socialist trend; and Yavneh, the religious traditional 
schools. The language of instruction was Hebrew in the Tar- 
but schools, Yiddish in the Yiddishist schools, and Hebrew, 
and to some extent also Yiddish in the Yavneh schools. Each 
school system was supported by its own political-ideological 
groups. The Tarbut schools were in the front rank of Jewish 
schools in Lithuania. Because of the large number of its He- 
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brew schools of all grades, Lithuania acquired its reputation 
among Jews as the “second Erez Israel.” There were 46 Tarbut 
elementary schools in 1922, 72 in 1924, and 84 in 1932. The 
Agudat Israel and Mizrachi groups confined their interest to 
the Yavneh schools. There were also hadarim, talmud torah 
institutions, and *yeshivot. Apart from the celebrated yeshivot 
in Slobodka and in Telz there were large yeshivot also in *Pan- 
evezys (Ponovezh), *Kelme (Kelmy), and other communities. 
The Culture League (Kultur-Lige), founded in 1919, also had 
its schools, where at first the moderate Yiddishist elements 
were represented but later the Communists set the tone. These 
schools ignored Hebrew and introduced the phonetic spell- 
ing of Yiddish. The Culture League was closed down by the 
government in 1924, and some of its institutions (elementary 
schools, evening schools, and libraries) were abolished. Those 
that survived had no formal central management. However, 
an illegal organization of Yiddishist schools was maintained 
in Kaunas. In 1926 the Folkspartei created a Jewish educa- 
tional association, and some of the Yiddishist schools were 
under its supervision. 

The number of Hebrew and Yiddish elementary schools 
in Lithuania reached 108 in 1936, having 13,607 pupils and 329 
teachers. There were in addition Hebrew and Yiddish kinder- 
gartens. In the school year 1935/36, there were 60 secondary 
schools, of which 28 were state schools and 32 private. Among 
the latter there were 14 Jewish secondary schools. Jewish pupils 
in the Jewish and non-Jewish secondary schools amounted 
to 18.9% of the total school attendance. There were also He- 
brew and Yiddish presecondary schools which provided the 
first four grades of the secondary school course. The Jewish 
secondary and pre-secondary schools had to be largely main- 
tained by the parents; the Ministry of Education reduced its 
subsidy to the Jewish educational institutions year by year. The 
medium of instruction in the Hebrew secondary schools was 
Hebrew in all eight grades. There were two secondary schools 
giving instruction in Yiddish, the Vilkomir (*Ukmerge) Reali 
school, and the Kaunas Commercial School. 

Kaunas University in 1922 had a student body of 1,168, 
including “free auditors” or occasional students, among them 
368 Jews (31.5%). In 1935 the student body (including occa- 
sionals) numbered 3,334, among them 591 Jews (16.4%). A 
*numerus clausus was unofiicially introduced in the medical 
faculty in the course of time, and in 1936 not a single Jewish 
medical student gained admittance. Because of the difficul- 
ties facing Jews trying to qualify in law, and the deterioration 
of prospects in the liberal professions generally, the propor- 
tion of Jewish students in the other faculties also fell sharply. 
Among the 411 professors, lecturers, and other members of 
the teaching staff of Kaunas University, there were no more 
than six Jews. The chair of Semitic studies was held by Hayyim 
Nachman *Shapira. 


POLITICAL POSITION. During the democratic period of 


the independent Lithuanian republic (1919-26) there were 
four parliamentary elections. The constituent assembly (May 
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1920-November 1922) included six Jewish deputies, S. Rosen- 
baum, M. Soloveichik (both Zionists), N. Rachmilewitz, Rabbi 
A. Poppel (Ahdut, i-e., *Agudat Israel), and N. Friedman and 
E. Finkelstein (both advocates and non-party democrats). N. 
Friedman was succeeded on his death by S. Landau. There was 
Jewish representation in parliamentary committees, and in 
the praesidium, and the Jews played their part in drawing up 
the basic citizenship laws of the young Lithuanian state. Their 
main task, however, was to safeguard the interests of the Jew- 
ish national minority. The Jewish parliamentary faction main- 
tained close contact with the Jewish National Council. 

On the basis of the election results for the first parliament 
(which sat from November 1922 to March 1923) the Jews were 
entitled to six seats, but because of a deliberately false interpre- 
tation of the election law, only three Jewish seats were recog- 
nized. The same happened with the Polish representation. The 
Jewish and Polish deputies, together with the other opposition 
members, thereupon expressed “no confidence” in the newly 
established government. The first parliament was accordingly 
dissolved. In the elections for the second parliament (which 
sat from May 1923 to May 1926), the Jews and other national 
minorities formed a nationalities bloc, and seven Jewish dep- 
uties were elected: M. Wolf, J. *Robinson, S. Rosenbaum, all 
Zionists; I. Brudny (Ze’irei-Zion, World Union), L. Garfun- 
kel (d. 1976) (Ze irei-Zion, Hitahadut), E. Finkelstein (Folks- 
partei), and Rabbi Joseph *Kahaneman. For various reasons 
there were subsequent changes in the Jewish representation. 
The last democratically elected parliament lasted in all just 
over half a year, and the coup detat of Dec. 17, 1926 put an end 
to democracy in Lithuania. Power then fell into the hands of 
the extremist nationalists (Tautininkai) who introduced an 
authoritarian regime. The parliament was dissolved in April 
1927, and a temporary constitution was promulgated in May 
1928, abolishing the most important democratic principles of 
the previous constitution. 

The social and economic contrasts existing between 
the Lithuanians and Jews influenced their relationship and 
aggravated antisemitism. Economic antisemitism found its 
most conspicuous expression in the organization of Lithua- 
nian traders and workers known as the Verslininkai (“skilled 
workers”). The organization was formed in 1930 and its slo- 
gan was “Lithuania for Lithuanians.” Its attitude toward the 
Jews became increasingly aggressive, and although there were 
no pogroms in Lithuania as in Poland and Romania, antise- 
mitic demonstrations occurred from time to time. The Jewish 
press played a great part in the struggle of the Jewish popu- 
lation for national political rights. Lithuanian Jewry, though 
small in number, published a number of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals which helped to form Jewish public opinion both at 
home and abroad. 


Soviet Rule in Lithuania, 1940-41 

The U.S.S.R.-German Pact of Aug. 23, 1939, brought Soviet 
dominance to the Baltic area. On Oct. 10, 1939, the U.S.S.R. 
and Lithuania concluded an agreement in Moscow for “the 
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transfer of Vilna and the Vilna province to the Lithuanian Re- 
public and mutual assistance between the Soviet Union and 
Lithuania,’ which came into effect on the following day. With 
the incorporation of Vilna, the Jewish community of Lithu- 
ania grew by about 100,000. Previously the 160,000 Lithu- 
anian Jews constituted 7% of the population, but with the 
annexed portions they totaled more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion, about 10% of the total population of the enlarged coun- 
try. The number of Jewish refugees from Poland grew con- 
siderably (to 14,000-15,000) in the following months. About 
10,000 stayed in Vilna and the rest in Kovno (Kaunas) and 
other places. About 5,000 refugees managed to emigrate from 
Lithuania. The Lithuanian Jews made every effort to assist 
refugees. On June 15, 1940, Soviet troops crossed the Lithu- 
anian border and a “people’s government” was established on 
June 17, which included two Jews, L. Kogan, minister of health, 
and H. Alperovitch, minister of commerce. On July 14, “elec- 
tions” to the People’s Sejm (“parliament”) took place. Five Jews 
were among the deputies elected. On August 3 the Supreme 
Soviet acceded to the Sejm’s “request” to become the 16" So- 
viet Republic. Shortly afterward, the provisional Lithuanian 
government was replaced by a soviet of people’s commissars. 
All industrial and commercial enterprises, private capital, and 
larger dwelling houses were nationalized, and a new agrarian 
reform carried out. All social groups and organizations, gen- 
eral as well as Jewish, had to cease their activities, with the 
exception of those belonging to the Communists (who had 
been illegal until the Russian invasion), and the press (again 
excepting the Communist newspapers) was closed down. A 
wave of arrests swept over the country. At the same time a 
considerable number of Soviet officials entered Lithuania. 
Many of the former owners of the nationalized houses, firms, 
and factories were forced to settle in the provinces. The effect 
of the introduction of Soviet rule upon the Jewish population 
was particularly strong. The new Communist regime was in 
urgent need of experience and abilities possessed by the Jew- 
ish intelligentsia, so that Jews were given prominent posi- 
tions in the economic, legal, and administrative apparatus. At 
the same time, although nationalization of all important 
branches of the economy applied equally to all citizens, irre- 
spective of their ethnic origin, large segments of the Jewish 
population were affected with special harshness. A total of 
986 industrial enterprises were nationalized, of which about 
560 (57%) belonged to Jews; of 1,593 commercial firms na- 
tionalized, no less than 1,320 (83%) were owned by Jews. Jews 
were also strongly hit by the nationalization of houses and 
bank accounts. 

The phase before the German attack on Lithuania was 
marked by deportations to Siberia. In the spring of 1941 the 
Soviet security services compiled lists of “counter-revolution- 
ary elements” and submitted secret reports on those listed, 
which also included Jews in the following categories: leaders 
and journalists of various Zionist political groups; leaders of 
the Bund and Bundist journalists; leaders of Jewish military 
and “fascist” formations - e.g., of the Jewish veterans of Lith- 
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uania’s war of independence, of the Jewish war veterans, of 
*Betar, the *Revisionists, and their affiliated bodies. 

In mid-June 1941, one week before the German-Soviet 
war, many people, including Jews, were hastily deported as 
politically unreliable to Siberia and other parts of Soviet Asia. 
They were interned in forced labor camps and set to work in 
coal mines, wood cutting, and other heavy labor. Some of 
those deported were tried for “crimes” committed prior to 
the Soviet occupation. Although large numbers of Jews were 
also among the deportees, Lithuanian antisemites alleged that 
the deportations were the result of Jewish revenge on the local 
non-Jewish majority, carried out by “Jewish” security officers 
in charge of the deportations. 


German Occupation, 1941-44 

The entire country was occupied by the Germans within one 
week, so that only a handful of Jews managed to escape into 
the Soviet interior. Lithuania, called Generalbezirk Litauen, 
was included in the administrative province of the Reichs 
Kommissariat Ostland which also included the other Baltic 
republics, Estonia, Latvia, and also Belorussia. Hinrich Lohse 
was appointed Reich Commissar of Ostland, with headquar- 
ters in Riga. The Generalbezirk consisted of three districts: the 
Siauliai (Shavli) district, the Kaunas (Kovno) district, and the 
Vilna district. Adrian von Renteln, the commissioner general 
for Lithuania, had his seat in Kaunas (called Kauen by the 
Nazis). The Germans also established a local administration, 
composed of pro-Hitler elements. Lithuanian “councilors gen- 
eral” (a sort of minister) were appointed, headed by Petras 
Kubilitinas, a former general in the Lithuanian army. 

On Aug. 13, 1941, Lohse issued secret “provisional regu- 
lations” to the general commissioners of Ostland specifying 
how to deal with Jews pending the application of the “final 
solution” of the “Jewish question” in Ostland. These orders 
applied to all the Jews in Ostland - former citizens of Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Baltic states, and other 
parts of the Soviet Union. There were special instructions for 
the treatment of foreign Jews and persons of mixed parent- 
age. The commissioners general were required to register all 
the Jews under their regional jurisdiction and to issue com- 
pulsory orders to them to wear two yellow badges (one on the 
chest and one on the back). Jews were prohibited from mov- 
ing from their house or place of residence without permis- 
sion from the district or city commissioner; using the side- 
walks; using public transportation; residing in spas; visiting 
parks and playgrounds, theaters, cinemas, libraries, museums, 
or schools; owning cars or radios. Ritual slaughter was also 
prohibited. Jewish doctors were permitted to treat only Jew- 
ish patients; pharmacies owned by Jews were turned over to 
Aryan pharmacists; Jews were not permitted to function as 
veterinarians, lawyers, notaries, bank officials, or commercial 
agents, nor could they deal in real estate or freight forwarding. 
All Jewish property was confiscated. Persons holding Jewish 
property had to report to the German administration which 
dealt with its confiscation. Only the bare necessities of furni- 
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ture, clothing, and linen were left in Jewish possession, and an 
allowance of no more than 20 pfennig (about $0.05) per day 
per person was permitted to the Jews. Finally, the regulations 
provided for the concentration of the Jews in ghettos, where 
food and other necessities were supplied to them only insofar 
as no shortage resulted for supplying the general population. 
Inside the ghettos, the Jews were permitted “autonomy” in 
their affairs, subject to the supervision of the regional com- 
missioner, and had their own Ordnungsdienst (“police force”). 
The ghettos were sealed off from the outside world and put 
under the guard of auxiliary police recruited from among the 
local population. Able-bodied Jews were put on forced labor, 
inside or outside the ghetto. Private persons or enterprises 
utilizing Jews in forced labor paid the regional commissioner 
directly. The commissars general were authorized to issue or- 
ders based on these regulations. 


EINSATZGRUPPEN. ‘The Einsatzgruppen (Action Units) played 
a major role in the destruction of the Jews in the occupied east- 
ern territories, including Lithuania. Einsatzgruppe a was at- 
tached to the Northern German army and operated in the Bal- 
tic states and Leningrad area. Details of the murder of the Jews 
in Lithuania are contained in some of the 195 Einsatzgruppen 
reports regularly submitted to the *rsHA (Reichssicherheit- 
shauptamt) in Berlin from the end of June 1941 to April 24, 
1942. The following is an extract of these reports: 


...a detachment of Einsatzkommando 3, assisted by a Lithuanian 
Kommanado, has carried out actions in the following towns: Ra- 
seiniai, Rokiskis, Zarasai, Birzai, and Prienai. These executions 
bring the total number to date of persons liquidated by Einsatz- 
kommando 3 (with the assistance of Lithuanian partisans), to 
46,692... (Report No. 88, Sept. 19, 1941). 


Important data on the extermination of Lithuanian Jewry is 
contained in a report by ss-Brigadefuehrer Stahlecker, com- 
mander of Einsatzgruppe a. The report, covering the activities 
of his group on the northern Russian front and in the occu- 
pied Baltic states, dates from the beginning of the war against 
Russia until Oct. 15, 1941. On June 23, 1941, Einsatzgruppe A 
joined the German forces on the northern Russian front. By 
June 25 Stahlecker, with a detachment of the Einsatzgruppe, 
reached Kovno, which was taken by the Germans the previous 
day. The following is an extract from his report: 


...In the very first hours after the entry of German troops, lo- 
cal antisemitic forces were organized, despite the considerable 
difficulties involved, to carry out pogroms against the Jews. The 
security police received appropriate orders and were in fact pre- 
pared to solve the Jewish problem by all available means and 
with utmost severity. It seemed desirable, however, that at least 
in the beginning, the extraordinarily harsh means [to be em- 
ployed] should not be recognized for what they were, for that 
would have caused concern even in German circles. On the 
surface the impression had to be created that it was the local 
population which had initiated the anti-Jewish measures as a 
spontaneous reaction to their oppression by the Jews for many 
years and to the Communist terror to which they had been ex- 
posed in the recent past. 
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...Partisan groups formed in Lithuania and established 
immediate contact with the German troops taking over the 
city. Unreliable elements among the partisans were weeded out, 
and an auxiliary unit of 300 men was formed under the com- 
mand of Klimaitis, a Lithuanian journalist. As the pacification 
program progressed, this partisan group extended its activities 
from Kovno to other parts of Lithuania. The group very me- 
ticulously fulfilled its tasks, especially in the preparation and 
carrying out of large-scale liquidations. 

...As the Baltic population had suffered from the Jews and 
the Communists during the Bolshevik occupation, it was to be 
expected that they would take their own measures against those 
of their [Jewish and Communist] enemies remaining in their 
midst. It was the task of the German security police to ensure 
the speedy completion of this goal. Furthermore, evidence had 
to be created in order to prove, at a later stage, that it was the 
local population which had squared their own accounts with 
the Jews and the Communists. The orders given by the German 
sources had to be concealed... 

In Lithuania the initiative was taken by the Lithuanian 
partisans. On the night of June 25-26, the partisans in Kovno, 
under the command of Klimaitis, staged a pogrom in which 
1,500 Jews were killed. Several synagogues were burned down 
or otherwise destroyed and a Jewish neighborhood of 60 houses 
went up in flames. The next night, an additional 2,300 Jews were 
rendered harmless in the same manner. Kovno has served as a 
model for similar actions in other parts of Lithuania... 

...Pogroms, however, could not provide a complete solu- 
tion to the Jewish problem in Ostland. Large-scale executions 
have therefore been carried out all over the country, in which 
the local auxiliary police was also used; they cooperated with- 
out a hitch... 

... Simultaneously with the executions ghettos had to be 
established. There were 30,000 Jews in Kovno. After the first 
pogroms and killings, a Jewish committee was formed, mainly 
to organize the transfer to the ghetto... In the establishment 
of the ghettos the security police were in charge of police mat- 
ters, while the newly established ghetto administration [the 
Judenrat] was responsible for the provision of forced labor, 
food supplies, etc. 


Appendix No. 8 of Stahlecker’s report is contained in Table 
3: Jews Killed in Lithuania, giving the number killed by 
Einsatzgruppe A in Lithuania (up to the end of October 
1941). 


Table 3. Number of Jews Killed by Einsatzgruppe A in Lithuania 
(Up to the End of Oct. 1941) 








Place Jews Communists Total 

Kaunas (Kovno) (and vicinity) 31,914 80 31,994 
Siauliai (and vicinity) 41,382 763 42,145 
Vilna (and vicinity) 7,015 17 7,032 
Grand Total 80,311 860 81,171 











A map drawn up by Einsatzgruppe a to show the number 
of Jews killed in the Baltic states up to the end of December 
1941, indicates that 136,421 Jews were murdered by that date 
in Lithuania (excluding Vilna), with 16,000 Jews remaining 
in the Kovno ghetto and 4,500 in the Siauliai ghetto. A com- 
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parison of these figures with the Stahlecker report reveals 
that in this area alone, 56,110 Jews were killed in the last two 
months of 1941. 


DESTRUCTION OF JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Most of the Jewish communities in the provinces were to- 
tally destroyed in the period from August to September 1941. 
Many communities were wiped out by sudden attack, not a 
single person surviving to tell the story of their martyrdom. 
The sparse material available conspicuously points to the ac- 
tive participation of Lithuanians from all walks of life, side 
by side with the Germans in the slaughter. Most of the Lithu- 
anians who took part in the murder of Jews fled to Germany 
in the summer of 1944, when the Soviet army liberated Lithu- 
ania. After the war they were classified as Displaced Persons 
and were aided as Nazi victims. 

At the first conference of liberated Lithuanian Jews in 
Germany, held in Munich in April 1947, a resolution was ad- 
opted on the “Guilt of the Lithuanian People in the Extermi- 
nation of Lithuanian Jewry.’ 


HELP FROM NON-JEWS. There were among the Lithuanians 
a few individuals who in the face of the Nazis extended a 
helping hand to the Jews, despite the mortal danger to which 
they thus exposed themselves. In Kovno, those who helped 
the Jews included E. Kutorgiené, P. Mazylis, the writer Sofija 
Ciurlioniené, the priest Pauk&tys, the nun Ona Brokaityté, and 
the opera singer Kipras Petrauskas. In Vilna, Ona Simaité was 
of the greatest help, while in Siauliai the daughter of the law- 
yer Venclauskas, the poet Jankus, the priest Lapis, and former 
mayor Saneckis were among those who distinguished them- 
selves in aiding the Jews. 


War Crimes Trials 
On Dec. 20, 1944, the Soviet press published the “Declara- 
tion of the Special Government Commission Charged with 
the Inquiry into Crimes Committed by the German-Fascist 
Aggressors in the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic.” This 
lengthy document also includes a report on the mass mur- 
ders committed at Ponary, near Vilna, and at the Ninth Fort 
near Kovno. In its final chapter the declaration lists a sub- 
stantial number of Nazi war criminals responsible for the 
murders carried out in Lithuania during the German occu- 
pation. The list includes Von Renteln, commissioner general 
for Lithuania; Wysocki, chief of police in Lithuania; Fuchs, 
chief of the security police and the sp; Ditfurt, commandant 
of Vilna; Weiss, chief of the Vilna prisons; Kramer, city com- 
missioner for Kovno; Lentzen, Kovno regional commissioner; 
Gewecke, Siauliai regional commissioner; Buenger, Gestapo 
chief in Kovno; Goecke, commandant of the Kovno concen- 
tration camp (formed of remnants of the ghetto; in the fall of 
1943 the Kovno ghetto was turned into a concentration camp). 
Lithuanians who collaborated with the occupying power are 
not listed at all. 

In addition to the major Nazi war criminals who were 
tried by the International Military Tribunal in Nuremberg 
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and the Einsatzgruppen commanders tried by the U.S. Mili- 
tary Court at Nuremberg (case no. 9), a number of Nazi crim- 
inals who had had a hand in the destruction of Lithuanian 
Jewry were tried by the U.S. Military Courts at Dachau and 
elsewhere. After the war, some trials also took place in Soviet 
Lithuania. On the whole, however, only a small number of 
the criminals were brought to account, as most of them suc- 
ceeded in evading trial. Notable among the trials was the trial 
at Ulm, Germany (April 28-September 1958) against a group 
of Einsatzgruppen who in 1941 murdered 5,500 Jews in various 
places near the German border. The accused were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment. 


Liberation 

Lithuania was liberated by the Soviet army in the summer of 
1944 (Vilna on July 13, Siauliai on July 27, Kovno on August 
1). The Jewish survivors consisted of several hundred Jewish 
partisan fighters, and a few families and children who had 
been hidden by gentiles. Jewish refugees who at the begin- 
ning of the war escaped to Soviet Asia also began to make 
their way back. 

At the beginning of 1945, when Soviet troops liberated 
the Stutthof concentration camp, several hundred Jewish 
women from Lithuania were listed among the survivors, and 
when Dachau was liberated by the Americans, some Lithu- 
anian Jewish men were found alive there. Both the women 
and the men had been deported from Lithuania in the sum- 
mer of 1944, 80 of whom found their death in German con- 
centration camps. 

Some of the survivors returned to Lithuania, but the ma- 
jority stayed in the *Displaced Persons (pp) camps established 
after the war in Germany, Austria, and Italy. Later, they were 
joined by other Lithuanian Jews who had escaped from So- 
viet Lithuania via the Jewish underground escape route (see 
*Berihah). When the pp camps were dissolved, the Lithuanian 
Jews settled in Israel, the United States, and other countries 
overseas together with other Jewish pps. 


After the War 
The 1959 Soviet census report indicated the Jewish population 
of Lithuania at 24,672 (11,478 men and 13,194 women), con- 
stituting less than 1% of the total population (2,880,000). Of 
these, 16,354 Jews lived in Vilna, 4,792 in Kovno, and the rest 
in other urban areas. At the time the census was taken, 17,025 
declared Yiddish as their native tongue (the highest percent- 
age in all the areas where the census was taken), 6,912 Russian, 
640 Lithuanian, and 95 specified other languages. In the aca- 
demic year 1960/61 there were 413 Jewish students at institu- 
tions of higher learning (1.67% of the total Jewish population 
of Lithuania). Lithuania was one of the centers from which 
pressure came to establish a revival of Jewish cultural life after 
the war. The Soviet authorities eventually agreed to establish 
an amateur Yiddish theater group there. 

For details on Jewish life in the postwar period see *Vilna, 
*Kaunas. 

[Joseph Gar] 
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Later Developments 

Lithuania seceded from the U.S.S.R. in August 1991. In 1979 
the republic’s Jewish population was recorded at 14,700 and 
in 1989 as 12,400. In 1988-89 the Jewish birthrate was 7.5 per 
1,000 and mortality rate was 17.8 per 1,000. 

In 1989, 780 Jews (743 of them from the capital Vilnius 
(Vilna)) emigrated. Immigration to Israel amounted to 2,962 
(2,355 from Vilnius) in 1990 and to 1,103 in 1991. 

There was no state antisemitism in Lithuania. In 1990 
Emanuel Zingeris, an activist of the Lithuanian national 
front Sajudis and now co-chairman of the Jewish Culture 
Association of Lithuania, was elected as a deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet of Lithuania. The other co-chairman was Lith- 
uanian-Jewish writer Grigorii Kanovich (who writes in Rus- 
sian, but whose basic theme is Jewish life, particularly of the 
past, in his region). A Jewish museum has been opened in 
Vilnius and a monthly newspaper, Litovskii Ierusalim (“Jeru- 
salem of Lithuania”), appears in Yiddish, Russian, Lithuanian, 
and English. September 23, the day the Vilna ghetto was de- 
stroyed, has been set aside to commemorate the mass murder 
of the Jews of Lithuania. A memorial complex, where annual 
public meetings are held, has been built at the site of mass ex- 
ecutions at Ponary. A Jewish guide to Vilnius has been pub- 
lished. In November 1991 a Council of Jewish Communities 
of Lithuania was established. Due to the small number of Jews 
remaining in the country the majority of the numerous Jew- 
ish organizations registered in Lithuania have no more than 
a few members and scarcely function, and according to one 
local activist, “There are no Jews, there are just Jewish repre- 
sentatives.” 

On June 1, 1992, an air route was opened between Vil- 
nius and Israel. 

[Michael Beizer] 

In March 1993, a presentation of the Judaica Center of 
the Vilnius University took place. The event was attended by 
Prof. Israel Gutman from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
Prof. Yitzhak Warszawski from the Sorbonne, and Rabbi Rene 
Sirat from Paris. 

There were three Jewish periodicals in Lithuania in 1993, 
all published in Vilnius, including “Jerusalem of Lithuania” 
which continued to appear; its editor was Grigorijus Smo- 
liakovas. 

The Holocaust memorial in Paneriai (Ponary) near Vil- 
nius was vandalized in 1993. Jewish cemeteries were desecrated 
in Vilnius and Kaunas. A number of antisemitic articles ap- 
peared in the Lithuanian press. A common topic in such pub- 
lications has been the theory of “dual Holocaust”; according 
to it, Jews are as equally responsible for the deportation of 
Lithuanians to Siberia in 1940-early 1941, as are Lithuanians 
for the massacre of Jews in 1941-43. Antisemitism, with ac- 
companying vandalism, remained a constant factor in Lithu- 
ania into the 21% century. 

By 1993 there were an estimated 6,000 Jews in Lithuania, 
with some 900 leaving for Israel in 1992-93. (See also *Latvia.) 
By the early 21° century just 3,500 remained. Efforts were be- 
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ing made to strengthen the Jewish community structure, with 
Chabad and other parties active. 


[Daniel Romanowski (2™ ed.)] 
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LITIN, town in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine. In 1578 the king of 
Poland, Stephen Bathory, permitted the owner of the estate of 
Litin to establish a town on his land and to hold two annual 
fairs which “all the citizens of the land, Christians, Jews, and 
merchants from foreign countries,’ would be permitted to at- 
tend. In 1616 there were 88 houses in the town; 12 belonged to 
Jews. In 1765 there were 481 Jews; in 1847, 1,804; and in 1897, 
3,874 (41% of the total population). Schools for Jewish boys 
and girls existed there in 1910. On May 14, 1919, a Ukrainian 
gang conducted pogroms in Litin and 180 Jews were killed 
and Jewish property looted. Other riots were in late May and 
July of that year. A Yiddish school operated in Litin from the 
early 1920s, and a Jewish woman headed the town council for 
many years. In 1926, 2,487 Jews lived in the town (30% of the 
total); by 1939 the number had dropped to 1,410 (27.8% of the 
total). The Germans occupied Litin on July 17, 1941. They ex- 
ecuted 56 young Jews on August 20, and on December 19 they 
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murdered 1,800 Jews. In a labor camp in town the Germans 
kept a couple of hundred skilled artisans who were killed off 
gradually in mid-1942, the last dozen being murdered that fall. 
About 1,000 Jews from Bukovina, who were deported there, 
were also murdered. All together 3,353 were killed according 
to Soviet sources. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeirei Zion Rusyah, Naftulei Dor, 2 (1955), 


142. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


LITINSKI, GENRIKH ILYICH (1901-1985), Russian com- 
poser and teacher. Born in the Ukraine, Litinski studied com- 
position at the Moscow Conservatory with Glier and gradu- 
ated in 1928. He taught there from 1928 to 1943, becoming 
a professor in 1933. In 1947 he joined the faculty of Gnesin 
Teachers Institute of Music, Moscow, and held a professor- 
ship at Kazan Conservatory from 1949 to 1964. Litinski or- 
ganized musical activities in various Asiatic republics of the 
Soviet Union, and explored the folklore of the Yakut people 
in Siberia, which he utilized in his works. His compositions 
include operas, ballets, symphonies, 12-string quartets, and 
a string octet. Among his theoretical works are Polifoniches- 
kaya kompozitsia (“Polyphonic Composition,” Moscow, 1951), 
Sovetskoe polifonicheskoe iskusstvo (“Soviet Polyphonic Art”), 
Parts 1-3 (Moscow, 1952-54), Zadachi po polifonii dlya kompoz- 
itorov (“Polyphonic Exercises for the Composers”), Parts 1-3, 
(Moscow, 1965-67), and Obrazovanie imitatsiy strogogo pis’ma 
(“Forming of Imitations in Counterpoint,” Moscow, 1971). 


[Marina Rizarev (2™4 ed.)] 


LITMAN, SAMUEL (1910- _), U.S. electrical engineer. Born 
in Boston, Litman was on the faculty at the University of South 
Carolina from 1940, and professor of electrical engineering 
from 1962. He wrote, with T-F. Ball, Laboratory Experiments 
in Direct and Alternating Currents (1940), and became an ex- 
pert on information theory. 


LITOMERICE (Czech. Litomérice; Ger. Leitmeritz), town in 
N. Bohemia, Czech Republic. Jews are mentioned in the town’s 
founding charter (1057) as salt merchants, thus making Lito- 
merice the first town in Bohemia, after Prague, in which Jews 
are mentioned. There was a Jewish quarter in 1411. In 1514 the 
city council protected its “poor Jewish artisans” against finan- 
cial demands of outside lords, and in 1529 the Bohemian royal 
authorities demanded that the town mayor provide proper 
protection for the Jews. Ferdinand 1 canceled a permit allow- 
ing free trade in wine in 1540, and in the following year, after 
a massacre, the Jews were expelled. The town was granted the 
privilege de non tolerandis Judaeis in 1546; the synagogue was 
turned into a hospital (a Hebrew inscription on the building 
was preserved). In 1584 Jews were permitted to attend fairs. 
Six Jewish families settled in Litomerice in 1851. In 1863 there 
were 100 Jews. The community was constituted in 1875 and a 
synagogue was dedicated in 1883. There were 616 Jews in 1921. 
Between the two world wars there was a training center for 
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settlement in Erez Israel at the Litomerice agricultural school. 
The Zionist politician Emil *Margulies lived in the town. In 
1930 the community numbered 425 (2.3% of the total popula- 
tion), of whom 143 declared their nationality as Jewish. At the 
time of the Sudeten crisis (1938) nearly all of the community 
left the town, the few men who remained being deported to 
concentration camps. 

During the war a branch of the Flossenburg concentra- 
tion camp and a crematorium were set up in Litomerice. Af- 
ter World War 11 staff members of the Terezin (Theresien- 
stadt) concentration camp and prison, German and Jewish, 
were tried in Litomerice. The records are deposited in the lo- 
cal court. 

A Jewish community also existed in LovosiceE (Lo- 
bositz) on the opposite bank of the Elbe. According to tradi- 
tion the community was founded by the Jews who had been 
expelled from Litomerice in 1541. The first documentary evi- 
dence on the community is from 1704. There were 17 Jewish 
houses there in the 18" century. The *Hoenigsberg family lived 
in the town for some time. Lovosice Jews developed the busi- 
ness of shipping products to Germany on the Elbe, dealing 
in the production of chocolate. There were 201 persons in the 
community in 1930. At the time of the Sudeten crisis nearly all 
the community left the town. The few remaining males were 
sent to concentration camps. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ankert, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 
363-9; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 157; 2 (1968), 478. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 182-83. 


[Jan Herman and Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


LITTAUER, LUCIUS NATHAN (1859-1944), U.S. industri- 
alist, congressman, and philanthropist. Littauer was born in 
Gloversville, New York, the son of an immigrant from Breslau, 
Prussia. Upon his graduation from Harvard College in 1878 
Littauer entered his father’s glove factory. He assumed direc- 
torship of the company in 1883, and under him it became the 
largest manufacturing enterprise of its kind in the country. 
An entrepreneur, he founded and participated in many other 
business enterprises, including public utilities, banking, tex- 
tiles, and transportation. 

Littauer became active in Republican politics and served 
in the U.S. House of Representatives from 1896 to 1907, rep- 
resenting predominantly non-Jewish upstate constituencies. 
An intimate friend and close political adviser of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, he was a leading member of the impor- 
tant House Appropriations Committee. From 1912 to 1914 
he served as a member of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. During the remainder of his 
life, Littauer devoted himself to the management of his wide- 
spread business interests, and, above all, to an increasing 
range of philanthropic activities. His initial gift in 1894 for 
the Nathan Littauer Hospital in Gloversville was followed 
by many substantial contributions for the building and sup- 
port of numerous institutions in the area, including the Jew- 
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ish Community Center. A statue of him was erected in Glov- 
ersville in 1929. 

His donations helped social welfare, health, recreation, 
education, and the financial support of needy students aspir- 
ing to higher education. He contributed extensively to medi- 
cal care and research, aiding medical schools and hospitals in 
New York City, Albany, Paris, and Breslau, where he endowed 
the Nathan Littauer Stiftung at its Jewish Hospital. At the New 
York University College of Medicine he endowed a profes- 
sorship of psychiatry; he also gave a building to the National 
Hospital for Speech Disorders. In 1937 he made a large gift to 
the New School of Social Research, New York, for the sup- 
port of its newly established University in Exile, where many 
distinguished refugee Jewish intellectuals and scholars found 
a haven to continue their teaching and research. An abiding 
interest in public affairs motivated his largest single gift: the 
erection and endowment at Harvard of the Littauer Center of 
Public Administration, and the establishment of the Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration. The Lucius N. Littauer 
Foundation, established in 1929, gives grants to a wide variety 
of causes, including the advancement of Jewish studies and 
Jewish learning. 

Throughout his life, Littauer remained a faithful Jew in 
the Reform tradition. While in Congress, he advocated legis- 
lation to liberalize the immigration laws in order to help the 
victims of religious persecution in Eastern Europe. He firmly 
believed in the role of Jewish culture in U.S. intellectual life 
and supported the *Menorah Journal and the Menorah move- 
ment. In 1925 Littauer endowed the Nathan Littauer profes- 
sorship of Hebrew literature and philosophy at Harvard - the 
first of its kind in the US. - later augmented by other gifts to 
Harvard for publications, fellowships, and the acquisition of 
collections of rare Hebraica and Judaica. He contributed to the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis for scholarly studies. 
In 1938 he founded the Institute of Social and Religious Stud- 
ies at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. At New 
York University he initiated the endowment ofa chair in Jew- 
ish and Hebrew studies. Littauer received a variety of awards 
and honors for his philanthropic and public activities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Littauer, Louise Littauer, Her Book, ed. 
by L.N. Littauer (1924); The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, ed. by 
E.E. Morison, 2 (1951), 9673 7 (1954), 502; L. Einstein, Roosevelt — His 
Mind in Action (1930); J.A. Blanchard (ed.), The H Book of Harvard 


Athletics... (1923). ) 
Harry Starr 


LITTMAN, JOSEPH AARON (1898-1953), British property 
tycoon. One of the earliest and most successful of England’s 
well-known property magnates, Joe Littman was born in Rus- 
sia, lived in New York, and moved to London in the 1920s. He 
began purchasing properties in the 1930s, specializing in high 
street retailers in suburban London. Littman pioneered the so- 
called sale and leaseback agreement, under which a financial 
institution would buy a site and lease it back to him on very 
long (sometimes 999-year) leaseholds, he in turn subletting it 
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to shops on short leases. Both he and the financial institution, 
usually a building society, thus benefited, meanwhile eliminat- 
ing much of the red tape notorious in British real estate. Litt- 
man concentrated on already existing properties rather than 
on building new ones and, after 1945, moved heavily into blue 
chip retail investment in London's West End, especially Ox- 
ford Street. When Littman died of lung cancer at the age of 
55, he left a fortune of £3.3 million, a fabulous sum given Brit- 
ain’s very high rates of taxation. Many other successful British 
property developers imitated his methods. 

His son LOUIS (THOMAS SIDNEY) LITTMAN (1925-1987), 
a Cambridge-educated solicitor and farmer, was the founder 
of the well-known Littman Library of Jewish Civilization, 
which he began in 1965 in memory of his father. It has pub- 
lished many scholarly works and studies on Jewish history, 
religion, and culture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; O. Marriott, The Property 
Boom (1967); L. Littman, “The Littman Library of Jewish Civilisa- 
tion,” in: JHSET, 29 (1982-86), 311-26. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


LITTMAN, SOL (1920-_), Canadian journalist and com- 
munity activist. Littman was born in Toronto, Ontario, to East 
European immigrant parents. He earned a B.A. in sociology 
from the University of Toronto in 1946, an M.A. in sociology 
and anthropology from the University of Wisconsin in 1950, 
and a degree in social work from the University of Toronto in 
1952. Littman had multiple careers. In 1955 he joined the staff of 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith (ADL) in the United 
States and for 13 years was involved in tracking right-wing and 
antisemitic groups and exposing discrimination in housing, 
employment, and social organizations. In 1968 Littman re- 
turned to Toronto to head apt in Canada, later renamed the 
League for Human Rights. He spearheaded the organization's 
campaign against antisemitism and social discrimination. 

In 1971 Littman turned to journalism, first as editor for 
two years of the Canadian Jewish News and writing a bi-weekly 
column on the arts for the Toronto Star. In 1973 he moved to 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as a news documen- 
tary maker and in 1976 he joined the editorial staff of the To- 
ronto Star, where he often wrote editorials on social issues. 
Taking early retirement to write, in 1982 he published War 
Criminal on Trial, the story of Helmut Rauca, the first Cana- 
dian deported from Canada to stand trial for war crimes. From 
1985 to 1999 Littman was Canadian representative of the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center and pressured the Canadian government 
on the prosecution of Nazi war criminals who entered Canada 
after World War 11. In large part through his efforts, in 1985 
the government of Brian Mulroney established the Deschénes 
Commission of Inquiry on War Criminals in Canada. 

In 2003 Littman published his second book, Pure Soldiers 
or Sinister Legion, about the Ukrainian Waffen-ss division, 
many of whose members were allowed to resettle in Canada 
after World War 11. 

[Harold Troper (274 ed.)] 
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LITURGY. 

Liturgy has conventionally been understood as the words that 
Jews recite in public worship. While written words are almost 
all that remains from earlier times, the study of liturgy today 
understands that the ways that these words are performed 
shapes their meanings profoundly. To the extent possible, 
then, the study of liturgical words must be combined with the 
study of all elements of their settings: of the gestures, postures, 
and intonations (musical or otherwise) accompanying them; 
of the physical setting where they are recited, usually the syna- 
gogue, and its ornamentation; of ritual objects accompanying 
them; and of the matrix of halakhah, custom, and theology 
that shapes their composition and recitation. Thus, liturgy in 
the Jerusalem Temple was primarily nonverbal, but filled with 
the ritual actions of sacrifice. Liturgy in synagogues has always 
been dominated by words, but not exclusively so. Liturgy in 
two synagogues might include very similar texts but look and 
sound entirely different, or express two very different sorts of 
spirituality. In addition, the synagogue is not the only locus of 
rabbinic liturgy; a prayer quorum can gather anywhere. More- 
over, the individual, with or without the quorum, remains ob- 
ligated to pray. Rituals based in the home, around meals, or 
formulated over a cup of wine (as in circumcision and mar- 
riage) are also integral elements of Jewish liturgy. (For stud- 
ies that pursue some of these directions, see Ehrlich; Langer, 
To Worship...; Langer and Fine.) 


BIBLICAL PERIOD 


While the Jerusalem Temples stood, formal public worship of 
God occurred there, through the sacrifices and their accompa- 
nying rituals. Individuals also offered occasional *prayer, often 
freely composed as spontaneous reactions to personal events 
or experiences. The Hebrew Bible records the short prayers 
of Moses (Num. 12:13), Jethro (Ex. 18:10), and Hannah (1 Sam. 
1:11), and the extended prayer of Solomon at the inauguration 
of the First Temple (1 Kings 8:15ff., 23ff.). The only formal 
prayers in the Bible are the confessions to be recited when 
bringing the first fruits (Viddui Bikkurim) and the tithe (Vid- 
dui Maaser; Deut. 26:5-15), and that of the high priest which 
had no prescribed formula (Lev. 16:21). Pious individuals may 
have prayed thrice daily (Dan. 6:11; cf. also Ps. 55:18), and some 
of the psalms may have served as texts for the levitical service 
twice a day in the First and Second Temples (1 Chron. 23:30). 
There is no evidence, however, for communal prayer in the 
Temple. The Mishnah records a short liturgy for the priests 
on duty which comprised a benediction, the recitation of the 
*Shema and the *Decalogue, three additional benedictions, 
and the *priestly blessing (Tam. 5:1). The laymen present for 
the sacrifices participated in the ritual by prostrating them- 
selves (Tam. 7:3; cf. Ber. 1b) and at appropriate pauses, prob- 
ably chanting such responses as “O give thanks unto the Lord, 
for He is good” (Ps. 136:1). This ceremony might have been one 
of the sources out of which rabbinic liturgy later developed. 
The synagogue, the Greco-Roman association in its 
Judean form, the frequent fasts prescribed in times of drought 
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for which a special liturgy was recorded in the Mishnah (Taan. 
2:1-5; see *Fasting and Fast Days), and the maamadot insti- 
tution (Taan. 2:7; 4:1-4) were elements of the world from 
which rabbinic liturgy emerged. The synagogue developed as 
a place for the regular ritual reading and exposition of Torah. 
Judean civic associations, perhaps known as havurot, pro- 
vided a forum for communal meals, ritual, and study. The 
maamad consisted of representatives of the people, some of 
whom were present at the sacrifices and the rest assembled at 
home, both conducting prayers four times a day - *Shaharit, 
*Musaf, *Minhah, and *Ne’ilat Shearim (see *Ne’ilah, *Mishma- 
rot, and *Maamadot). The hours later fixed for the Shaharit, 
Minhah, and *Arvit prayers were in accordance with the times 
(of prayer of the members of the maamadot and thus) of the 
sacrifices as well as in accordance with the practices of pious 
individuals who fixed their prayer schedule according to the 
position of the sun (TJ, Ber. 4:1, 7b; Ber. 26b). The sectarian 
community at Qumran similarly gathered twice daily for for- 
mal prayers as well as communal meals. All these prayer gath- 
erings correspond in timing to Temple sacrifices. 


TALMUDIC PERIOD 


Tannaitic texts record the basic outlines of rabbinic liturgy. Al- 
though amoraim attribute the composition of many of these 
prayers to the men of the *Great Synagogue (Ber. 33a), contem- 
porary scholars debate how much, if any, of rabbinic liturgy 
predates the destruction of the Second Temple. The Mishnah 
also knows the obligation derived from the Pentateuch, to re- 
cite the *Shema twice daily with its benedictions (three in the 
morning and four in the evening); the daily *Amidah, known 
as Tefillah, comprising 18 benedictions (Ber. 4:3) on weekdays 
(but shortened on other days) and recited three times daily 
(four times on holidays); and the reading of *Torah on Sab- 
baths, Mondays, and Thursdays. Rabbinic meal rituals, with 
blessings before eating and an extended *Grace after Meals fol- 
lowing, complete with invocations that reflect an association- 
like setting, also appear in the Mishnah (Ber. ch. 6-7). 

The concept of *benedictions, i.e., berakhot, as the fun- 
damental building block of prayer is already evident in Qum- 
ran literature and is presupposed by the rabbis, but with many 
variants. The amoraim demanded a single statutory formula- 
tion, Barukh Attah Adonai (“Blessed are You, Eternal”). In ad- 
dition, the rabbis incorporated many Temple rituals, like the 
*priestly benediction, *shofar, *lulav, and *hallel into appro- 
priate points in their liturgies. (See the individual entries on 
all these prayers for their descriptions and histories.) 

No rabbinic prayers were written down until much later. 
Contemporary scholars debate to what extent the rabbinic li- 
turgical system achieved its form during the Second Temple 
period or under Rabban *Gamaliel in response to the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. It is also unclear to what extent prayer texts 
were fixed or flexible within these accepted structures and 
how broadly rabbinic prayers were known among the Jews 
of the Land of Israel and even more so in the Diaspora. It is 
only around the fourth century that synagogue architecture 
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in Israel begins regularly to reflect the physical orientation of 
rabbinic worship, especially the Amidah, towards Jerusalem. 
By that point, rabbinic prayer had become a function of the 
public synagogue, complete with a *sheli ah zibbur whose pub- 
lic recitation of the prayers enabled those incapable of praying 
properly on their own to fulfill their obligations to participate 
by listening and responding *amen. There are ample indica- 
tions that women attended the synagogue. However, there is 
no direct evidence for an architecturally separate women’s 
section until the High Middle Ages. 

At the very least, an accepted literary norm developed to 
the effect that the ideal language for prayer would be Hebrew 
(although other languages were acceptable for many prayers; 
Sot. 7:1, 32b-33a; Ber. 13a, etc.), and that this Hebrew would al- 
lude to but not duplicate biblical language. By the end of the 
talmudic period, general consensus existed as to the basic for- 
mulation of most prayers, though significant regional varia- 
tions remained. Whether these variations arose as devolution 
from an original fixed composition or from gradual evolution 
towards this consensus is unclear. No manuscripts of Hebrew 
prayers exist from this period, and the few Greek manuscripts 
suggest only a vague adherence to rabbinic norms (Van der 
Horst, Langer, “Did... ”). The Talmud preserves a few discus- 
sions of disputed prayer texts, and these decisions became nor- 
mative in later generations as the Talmud itself became nor- 
mative. However, the lack of early talmudic manuscripts also 
calls the historicity of many of these texts into question. 

Around this core of statutory prayers, other elements 
seem to have emerged, probably in the amoraic period. These 
include the recitation of psalms and psalm-like passages, 
known as *pesukei de-zimra, prior to the prayers themselves, 
in order to set an appropriate mood (Ber. 5:1), and the reci- 
tation of individual prayers after the Amidah. These latter 
prayers began as private supplications, including personal 
requests (known as devarim; Tos. to Ber. 3:10, also called 
tehinnah or tahanunim), but were gradually formalized (see 
*Tahanun). In contrast to the statutory prayers, both of these 
elements include extensive recitation of biblical texts as well 
as new compositions composed of concatenations of com- 
plete biblical verses. These elements took radically different 
forms in the Land of Israel and in Babylonia, as the findings 
of the Cairo *Genizah attest (Fleischer, Eretz-Israel...), but 
their direct reliance on biblical language suggests that they 
had emerged before the *Karaites’ insistence on purely bibli- 
cal prayer became an issue. 

Perhaps as early as the tannaitic period, traditions of 
*piyyut (liturgical poetry) emerged in the Land of Israel as 
elaborations upon the statutory prayers (some simpler exem- 
plars became part of this liturgy). By at least the late amoraic 
period, *hazzanim produced and performed poetic versions 
of entire liturgical elements, especially on Sabbaths and holi- 
days, replacing the statutory language with compositions rel- 
evant to the day and its Torah reading. This poetry was mostly 
in Hebrew, continuing the tradition of allusive references to 
biblical passages, and soon extending its content to include 
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midrashic elements. Piyyut flourished mainly in the Land 
of Israel; Babylonian rabbis resisted its adoption until well 
into the geonic period. The universal triumph of the Babylo- 
nian rabbinic insistence on precise recitation of the statutory 
prayers, as well as on an annual cycle of Torah readings, left 
little room for the rich tradition of poetry from the west which 
had been written for a *triennial cycle; it remained unknown 
until the discovery of the Cairo Genizah. 


GEONIC PERIOD 


By early geonic times, two different rabbinic rites had already 
developed: the Palestinian and the Babylonian. We know little 
about the nature of Jewish prayer in the rest of the Diaspora, 
except where the correspondence of specific communities with 
the geonim has been preserved. In all cases, by the end of this 
period, their prayers largely conformed to Babylonian rabbinic 
norms. Contemporaneous Babylonian *responsa show great 
concern with universally establishing correct prayer texts ac- 
cording to their own customs and, concurrently, with the re- 
jection of “deviant” customs which can often be identified as 
Palestinian or, later, Karaite. (Hoffman, Canonization....) 

The old Palestinian rite, which flourished until the 12» 
century C.E. at least, became known in modern times only af- 
ter the discovery of the Cairo Genizah. The first Palestinian li- 
turgical texts were published by S. Schechter, in JQR, 10 (1898), 
654-9. A bibliography of the numerous subsequent publica- 
tions may be found in Y. Luger, The Weekday Amidah ...; of 
particular importance is E. Fleischer, Eretz-Israel.... 

While there are considerable differences between the 
Palestinian usage and the other known rites, the discovered 
texts do not always show whether they were intended for pri- 
vate or public prayer. Among the characteristics peculiar to 
the Palestinian rite are the *triennial cycle of the Torah read- 
ing; the ending Zur Yisrael ve-Goalo for the *ge’ullah benedic- 
tion after the Shema (morning and evening); different texts 
for several benedictions including the *Birkat ha-Torah; a to- 
tally different recension of the 18 (not 19) benedictions of the 
Amidah in which the (otherwise also known) benedictions 
Elohei David u-voneh Yerushalayim, she-Otekha be-yirah 
naavod, ha-tov lekha lehodot, oseh ha-shalom occur; an elab- 
orate and complex ritual preceding the statutory prayers on 
the Sabbath that combines a version of pesukei de-zimra with 
a procession with the Torah and a recitation of the Ten Com- 
mandments (tefillat ha-shir); a special benediction before the 
Shema, Asher kiddeshanu be-mitzevotav ve-zivvanu al mitzvat 
keri at Shema; and the addition of Yaaleh ve-Yavo to the Musaf 
Amidah. Scattered elements of the Palestinian rite made their 
way into the various medieval European rites, especially those 
associated with the recitation of piyyutim. However, there is 
no discernable pattern of regular influence that suggests di- 
rect and sole dependence. 

The old Babylonian rite is mainly known from geonic 
treatises and from Cairo Genizah fragments; the oldest trea- 
tise - which is also the oldest preserved complete prayer 
book - is the ninth-century Seder R. Amram Gaon of *Am- 
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ram bar Sheshna (ed. by E.D. Goldschmidt, 1971), comprised 
of the texts of the prayers together with respective halakhic 
prescriptions. Both Amram and his near contemporary *Na- 
tronai b. Hilai in his responsum concerning the 100 benedic- 
tions (L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 2 (1909), 114 ff.) answered queries 
from Spanish Jews asking how to pray. This suggests the pos- 
sibility that Jews in Spain were only then beginning to accept 
rabbinic liturgical requirements. The majority of medieval 
prayer books follow the organization of the Seder Rav Amram 
Gaon, including, frequently, its combination of prayer texts 
with the pertinent halakhic prescriptions. Unfortunately, its 
many copyists did not preserve Amram’ original prayer texts, 
often substituting their own. Today’s prayer books still follow 
his order of the prayers. 

The seder was followed (a century later) by the Siddur 
Rav of *Saadiah (Gaon) b. Joseph with prescriptions in Ara- 
bic (ed. by I. Davidson, S. Assaf, and B.I. Joel (1941)) which, 
despite some influences of Palestinian usage, is a good ex- 
ample of geonic prayer books. However, Saadiah’s organiza- 
tion was more suitable for study than for synagogue use, and 
it had no impact outside the Arabic-speaking world. Saadiah 
also includes significantly more piyyutim, including some of 
his own composition, indicating their increasing acceptance 
in Babylonia. 


POST-GEONIC RITES 


All the various medieval rites of Jewish liturgy developed from 
the Babylonian rite with varying influences from the Palestin- 
ian rite as well as what may be some remnants of local customs 
which are impossible to document. Although it is customary 
to divide the rites according to strict geographical boundaries, 
examination of the manuscript evidence suggests that this is 
useful mostly as a heuristic device, and actual local customs 
shaded one into the next, much as do linguistic dialects. Lay- 
ered onto this were various halakhic and mystical concerns 
about precise language and performance of the prayers (in- 
cluding, especially, music) that further shaped the actual litur- 
gical experience. Jewish mobility, voluntary and involuntary, 
also contributed to mixings of these rites. The rites evolved 
internally over time, especially but not exclusively around the 
edges of the statutory prayers. 

Conventionally, scholars have constructed relationships 
among the rites mainly by the collections of piyyutim they 
adopted, dividing the rites into two groups: the Palestin- 
ian (comprising Italy, the Balkans, and the Franco-German 
countries) and the Babylonian (comprising the Spanish and 
Yemenite rites). However, this Eurocentric division ignores 
most of the rites driven out of existence after the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain and presumes that all communities pre- 
served their traditions of piyyut as carefully as did Ashkenaz. 
It also ignores the fact that the statutory prayers of all these 
rites are fundamentally Babylonian. 

Until Iberian Jews began fleeing Spain, beginning in 
1391 but especially after 1492, Jews who moved to a new area 
generally adopted the local custom, thus preserving the local 
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and regional nature of Jewish rites. Mass immigration, how- 
ever, created communities of Spanish Jews who considered 
their customs superior to those of the natives. With this, and 
in accord with kabbalistic teachings that one’s prayers would 
only reach heaven if offered in the words appropriate to one’s 
ancestral lineage, Jewish rites ceased to be regional. Print- 
ing of large numbers of identical prayer books also led to a 
loss of differentiations among local rites and the loss entirely 
of rites in which printers were not interested. As a result, 
the modern world is dominated by two rites: the Ashkenazi 
and the Sephardi (with identifiable subgroups), accompa- 
nied by a few surviving regional rites, most notably those of 
Italy and Yemen. None of these survive solely in their places 
of origin. 

The most significant formative forces on the medieval 
rites were the continuing integration of Babylonian halakhic 
norms and the various schools of Jewish mystic thought. Li- 
turgical halakhah continued to develop, as part of the larger 
processes of halakhic development, during this period. The 
parameters of correct prayer, as outlined in the Seder Rav 
Amram Gaon, Halakhot Gedolot, and Massekhet Soferim par- 
ticularly received authoritative definition in the various me- 
dieval codes and related works. A significant number of these 
works, like the Sefer Hamanhig of *Abraham ben Nathan ha- 
Yarhi (ed. Raphael, 1978), also contain valuable descriptions 
of actual regional practices in the course of their discussions 
of halakhic questions. The *Hasidei Ashkenaz were deeply in- 
terested in liturgy and in correctly reciting and understand- 
ing liturgical texts. Their traditions and commentaries, such 
as the Perushei Siddur ha-Tefillah la-Rokeah of *Eleazar ben 
Judah of Worms (ed. Herschler, 1992), the Siddur Rabbenu 
Shelomo / Siddur Hasidei Ashkenaz (ed. Herschler, 1972), or 
the piyyut commentary, Arugat ha-Bosem of *Abraham ben 
Azriel (ed. E.E. Urbach, 1939-63), impacted subsequent un- 
derstandings of the liturgy. Kabbalists were also interested in 
and concerned about liturgy, but most texts remain in manu- 
script. An exception is the 16'*-century Sefer Tolaat Yaakov of 
Meir ibn Gabbai (Jerusalem, 1967). (For some studies of the 
impact of Kabbalah on liturgy, see Hallamish.) 

Description and identification of the medieval, pre-ex- 
pulsion rites is still in its infancy. The work was begun by 
D. Goldschmidt in a series of articles describing individual 
manuscripts, collected posthumously in his On Jewish Lit- 
urgy. Since then, the addition of thousands of liturgical man- 
uscripts to the collection of the Institute for Microfilmed 
Hebrew Manuscripts at the Jewish National and University 
Library in Jerusalem, the development of scholarly ability to 
manipulate data by computer, and advances in codicology 
have made detailed study of the medieval rites in their bewil- 
dering variety feasible and a desideratum. S. Reif provides an 
analytic summary in his Judaism and Hebrew Prayer (1993), 
Ch. 6, “Authorities, Rites, and Texts in the Middle Ages.’ In 
the meantime, the descriptions that follow present the salient 
features and editions of these rites as they have evolved over 
the past millennium. 
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Ashkenazi Rites 

We begin, somewhat arbitrarily, with the Ashkenazi rites. 
These consist of three main subrites: of Northern France (Zor- 
fat), of the Rhineland (Ashkenaz proper), and of the lands to 
the east of the Rhine (originally called the Canaanite rite, later 
the Polish rite). All are well established already in the earliest 
preserved manuscripts from the 12" and 13" centuries as well 
as in the literature of a slightly earlier time. The rite of North- 
ern France largely ceased to exist with the persecutions and 
expulsions of the French Jews during the 14' century, but the 
other two persist today. 


FRENCH RITE. The *Mahzor Vitry, composed by Rashi’s stu- 
dent, R. Simhah of Vitry, and presenting his teacher's lore, is 
one of the earliest exemplars of the Northern French rite. The 
edition published by S. Hurwitz (1923), based on a late manu- 
script with many interpolations from the 13-14‘ centuries, 
has now been replaced by the critical edition of Aryeh Gold- 
schmidt (2004). Goldschmidt argues that the Siddur Rashi (ed. 
S. Buber and J. Freimann (1910-11)) is really a version of this 
work. The 13"*-century Sefer ha-Mahkim and Siddur Troyes re- 
cord that the French rite differs from the Ashkenazi rite only 
in certain additional piyyutim, a kerovah for the second day of 
Rosh Ha-Shanah, and some maarivim. However, manuscript 
evidence and the arguments of the Hasidei Ashkenaz suggest 
some more subtle differences in precise language, too. 

Until the 1290 expulsion, English Jews also followed the 
ritual of Northern France. A complete siddur with a few piy- 
yutim is contained in Ez Hayyim (printed in the edition of Sir 
Israel *Brodie, 1 (1962), 63-138), by R. Jacob Hazzan of Lon- 
don. Part of this rite also remained in use in three communi- 
ties in Piedmont (northern Italy), Asti, Fossano, and Moncalvo 
(known as 0”DX, AFM), until modern times. These communi- 
ties had accepted the Ashkenazi rite upon their establishment 
in Italy, but on the High Holy Days continued to recite the 
piyyutim of the French mahzor from handwritten copies. The 
community of Asti continued to hold High Holiday services 
in accordance with its ritual until about 1965. The mahzor of 
these communities is described by D. Goldschmidt in On Jew- 
ish Liturgy, 80-121; and a list of the piyyutim is given by I. Mar- 
kon, in: Jewish Studies ... G.A. Kohut (1935), Heb. pt., 89-101. 
The whole material of High Holidays piyyutim of the French 
mahzor found in manuscript is included in the Mahzor la-Ya- 
mim ha-Nora’im, ed. D. Goldschmidt, Jerusalem, 1970. 


RHINELAND AND CANAANITE/POLISH RITES. The Rhine- 
land, or pure, Ashkenazi rite, originally used by the German 
or German-speaking Jews, was the most widely followed and 
its siddur and mahzor have been printed since the 16» cen- 
tury. Only fragments of the Palestinian texts (e.g., Zur Yisrael 
or the short Emet ve-Yazziv in connection with piyyutim) have 
been retained. The mahzor contains yozerot for the special 
*Sabbaths and all festivals; kerovot for the Four Parashiyyot, 
Shabbat ha-Gadol, all the festivals, Purim (in some commu- 
nities also for Hanukkah), and the Ninth of Av; and a large 
collection of selihot and kinot. Most of the piyyutim are by 
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Palestinian or German authors. The rite is now followed in 
Germany (from the Elbe River westward, where post-Holo- 
caust communities retain authentic rites), Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, northern France, and in a number of commu- 
nities of Northern Italy. 

From the earliest documented exemplars, a slightly dif- 
ferent rite was common in communities to the east, known 
originally as Canaanites (an epithet for “slaves,” i.e., the pa- 
gan Slavs). This branch eventually comprised the eastern part 
of Germany, Poland, Lithuania, Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, 
the rest of Austria, all of Russia, Romania, and the rest of the 
Balkan countries, and later included also the Ashkenazi Jew- 
ish communities of Denmark, England, America, and Pales- 
tine. Differences between the two branches — the Western, 
called Minhag Rainus (“Rhine usage”) in the Middle Ages; 
and the Eastern, called Minhag Oystraikh or Minhag Peihem 
(“Austrian or Bohemian usage”), today generally known as 
Minhag Polin - are hardly noticeable in the regular prayers; 
the main variances are in some special piyyutim and in the 
more elaborate opening to the Torah ritual. Different editions 
of Minhag Ashkenaz (Western) and Minhag Polin (Eastern) 
were published from the 16" century onward. The *selihot 
point to local differences. Thirteen different rites have been 
printed (see the Seder ha-Selihot edition of D. Goldschmidt 
(1965), introd. 7). 

A major contribution of the medieval Ashkenazi rites to 
the greater Jewish world was the development and regulariza- 
tion of memorial liturgies, ranging from the regular recitation 
of Kaddish during the year following a parent's death, to the 
annual recitation of Kaddish on the anniversary of a relative’s 
death, to the recitation of * Yizkor four times a year during the 
pilgrimage festivals and Yom Kippur. Many of these rituals de- 
veloped in parallel to Christian interest in cults of the dead. 
They emerged in Ashkenaz in the aftermath of the destruc- 
tion of Rhineland communities during the First and Second 
Crusades. Some Ashkenazi communities included a memo- 
rial element in most Sabbath services with the recitation of 
the prayer “Av ha-Rahamim, while others recited it only on 
the Sabbath preceding *Shavuot (the anniversary of the First 
Crusade) and the Sabbath preceding the Ninth of *Av. It is also 
in this context that Aleinu became part of the daily liturgy and 
not simply a part of the High Holy Day Musaf services. 

Until the 18" century this rite was generally followed by 
all Ashkenazi Jews, but since the rise of Hasidism, the rite of 
Isaac Luria (Nusah ha-Ari) was accepted in hasidic communi- 
ties. Though retaining some of the Ashkenazi usage (e.g., the 
tahanunim, the Kedushah for the Shaharit of Sabbath, Grace 
after Meals), Nusah ha-Ari borrows significant elements from 
the Sephardi rite (see below) and is therefore popularly called 
Nusah Sefarad. The piyyutim used by the hasidic communi- 
ties are, however, according to the Ashkenazi (Polish) rite. 
Through the negligence of printers, the texts of this rite were 
badly emended and never really standardized. The special edi- 
tions for the *Chabad Hasidim (after the revision of R. *Sh- 
neur Zalman of Lyady) are explicitly marked Nusah ha-Ari. 
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Romanian (Romaniot) Rite 

The Romanian (Greek) rite was followed by the Jewish com- 
munities of the Byzantine Empire. In use in Greece, the Bal- 
kans, and in European Turkey, at least until the end of the 16 
century (manuscript evidence suggests that the piyyutim, at 
least, continued to be recited even later in some communi- 
ties), it was superseded by the Sephardi rite. Four editions 
of Mahzor Romania appeared in the 16" century, and many 
more of smaller prayer books (siddurim) of the rite. Distinc- 
tive features of the rite are Hodu before Barukh she-Amar; 
in the *Kaddish, the addition Ve-Yazmah purkaneh vi-karev 
Meshiheh u-farek ameh be-rahmateh; several elaborations of 
the weekday Amidah; Le-Dor va-Dor for the third benedic- 
tion of the Amidah (instead of Attah Kadosh); the short Emet 
ve-Yazziv on the Sabbath; Keter for the Kedushah in Musaf. 
Mahzor Romania contains a large collection of piyyutim for 
Shaharit * petihah, *reshut, Kaddish, *Barekhu, *yozer, ofan, zu- 
lat, mi-khamokha; Maarivim for every festival (including the 
Day of Atonement); *kerovot for fast days, Purim, the Day of 
Atonement, Rosh Ha-Shanah (in Mss. also for the other holi- 
days and Hanukkah); and a large collection of *selihot and *ki- 
not. Differences in the manuscripts and the printed editions 
show that the rite was edited in its final form at a compara- 
tively late date. (For a description of this rite see: Zunz, Ritus, 
79ff., and D. Goldschmidt, On Jewish Prayer, 122-52. For its 
piyyut, see L. Weinberger, Jewish Hymnography: A Literary 
History (1998), ch. 4-6, and his references to his publications 
of the piyyut texts.) 

The ritual of the Jews of Corfu (their mahzor was never 
printed) is almost identical with the Romaniot rite. The rite 
of the Jews of Kaffa (Feodosiya) and Karasubazar (Belogorsk) 
in the Crimea has, despite many elaborations of the texts, all 
the distinctions of the Mahzor Romania. While their siddur 
was printed twice (last edition Kala, 1735), their mahzor was 
never printed. I. Markon (in: Festschrift ... A. Harkavy (1908), 
449-69) lists 315 piyyutim from their mahzor. 


Roman (Italian) Rite 
The Roman (Italian) rite, also called Minhag ha-Loazim, is in 
use today in Rome, in the interior of Italy, in a few commu- 
nities in Salonika and Constantinople, and also in the Italian 
synagogue in Jerusalem. Peculiar to this rite are Leeila Leeila 
in the usual Kaddish; Keter in all Kedushot; different wording 
to the Amidah; different tahanunim (ve-Hu Rahum is miss- 
ing); a special piyyutic version of the Arvit for Friday eve- 
ning (Asher Killah Maasav) and its Amidah (U-me-Ahavat- 
kha); kerovot for the Day of Atonement and all the fast days, 
but not for Rosh Ha-Shanah and other festivals. A number of 
piyyutim had already been removed from the mahzor before 
the invention of printing. Many manuscripts and editions of 
this rite continue the model of the Seder Rav Amram Gaon of 
interspersing prayers with halakhic instructions. 

The first edition of this rite was that of Soncino, printed at 
Casal Maggiore, 1485-86. An introduction to this mahzor was 
published by S.D. Luzzatto (1856), entitled Mavo le-Mahzor Be- 
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nei Roma (new edition, with supplement by D. Goldschmidt 
and a bibliography of the printed mahzor and siddur by J.J. 
Cohen, Tel Aviv, 1966). 


Sephardi (Spanish) Rites 

Originally dominant in the Iberian Peninsula, the Sephardi 
rites spread, after the Jewish expulsion, to North Africa, Italy, 
the Balkans, and through all the countries of the east as far as 
India, superseding the fixed prayers of the local rites and often 
their traditions of piyyut as well. Former *Conversos brought 
the rite, in a slightly different form, to Holland, some com- 
munities in Germany (e.g., Altona, Vienna), England, and 
eventually North and South America. 

In the process of the expulsion, almost all the local rites 
of the Iberian Peninsula lost their identities. The Catalonian 
and Aragonese rites were preserved only in Saloniki, where 
they were printed several times (first editions: Catalonian 
(Salonika, 1627), Aragonese (Salonika, 1629)) for the Catalo- 
nian and Aragonese Jews who settled there (D. Goldschmidt, 
On Jewish Prayer, 272-88). All surviving rites are versions of 
the Castilian rite. 

The Sephardi rite differs from the Ashkenazi by putting 
Hodu before Barukh she-Amar; inserting Ve-Yazmah Pur- 
kaneh in the Kaddish; introducing the Kedushah with Nakdis- 
hakh and Keter; different versions of the ninth benediction 
of the Amidah for summer and winter; minor differences in 
the general wording of the Amidah; and sometimes the for- 
mula Le-Moshe Zivvita (instead of Tikkanta) for the Sabbath 
Musaf. The collection of verses accompanying the movements 
of Torah from and to the ark are almost completely different. 
Although early Sephardi rites were rich in piyyutim, they had 
almost all been deleted or moved to the periphery of the ser- 
vice in Castile by the time of David ben Joseph *Abudarham 
(see his commentary to the Yom Kippur piyyutim, Tashlum 
Abudarham, ed. by L. Prins (1900)). From the 16* century, it 
became common to print this rite according to the kabbalis- 
tic traditions of the Ari. From the 18 century, most Sephardi 
communities removed piyyut entirely (Langer, To Worship God 
Properly..., 172-82). 


NORTH AFRICAN RITES. There is very little evidence pre- 
served for the original rites of the North African communities. 
Almost all manuscripts and printed editions reflect the rite of 
the Sephardi émigrés. An important exception is the siddur of 
Solomon b. Nathan of Sijilmassa (North Africa, 12‘ century; 
tr., ed. S. Haggai, 1995). E. Hazan, Hebrew Poetry... provides a 
comprehensive survey of the poetry characterizing these rites, 
before and after the arrival of the Sephardi refugees. 


PROVENGAL RITE. The Provencal rite (southern France) is 
nearly identical with the Sephardi rite, especially that of neigh- 
boring Catalonia, and was followed by the communities of 
Avignon, Carpentras, LIsle sur la Sorgue, and Cavaillon un- 
til the 19» century. The text shows some additions due to the 
influence of the rite of northern France, e.g., the three Kedu- 
shot begin with Nekaddesh, Naarizakh, Keter; in all the Ami- 
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dot, Shalom Rav is used instead of Sim Shalom. The mahzor of 
Avignon was printed in Amsterdam (4 vols., 1765 ff.; a detailed 
description of it was given by Zunz, in Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judentums, 11 (1838)-1v (1840)). The mahzor of Carpentras, 
which abbreviated almost all the piyyutim, was printed in Am- 
sterdam (1739-62, 4 vols.). The mahzorim of UIsle and Cavail- 
lon, preserved only in manuscript, contain numerous piyyutim 
for festivals and Sabbaths, but only kerovot for the fast days, 
Rosh Ha-Shanah, the Day of Atonement, and the prayers of 
dew and rain. These kerovot were recited after the Amidah in 
accordance with the practice of the North African commu- 
nities. A siddur with selected piyyutim for these communi- 
ties was edited by M. Milhaud (Rituel des Priéres en Hébreu a 
PUsage des Israélites de Ancien Comtat, 2 vols., 1855). 


Yemenite Rite 

Minhag Teiman, the rite of the Jews of Yemen, follows the 
Seder Tefillah of Maimonides which is based on the siddur of 
Saadiah Gaon, but shows the influence of Sephardi elements 
(see L. Goldschmidt, in yMHs, 7 (1958), 188). A small number 
of piyyutim such as Avodah, hoshanot, and selihot are taken 
from the Sephardi prayer book. The Yemenite liturgy was first 
printed in Jerusalem (2 vols., 1894), entitled Sxon, from which 
a handwritten (mimeographed) edition elaborated with many 
piyyutim was edited by J.S. Hobareh (1964 (0731127? Sx2on)). 


Eastern Rites 

The Sephardi refugees imposed their rite on all the commu- 
nities of the east, making the original rites there too difficult 
to retrieve and study. Among the best documented are the lit- 
urgy of the Persian Jews (published by Shlomoh Tal, The Per- 
sian Jewish Prayer Book (Heb., 1980)) and the rite of the Jews 
of Aleppo (Mahzor Aram-Zova, printed in Venice, 1523-27), 
whose High Holy Days prayers, very similar to those of the 
Persian prayer book, were also influenced by the Romanian 
and Roman rites. There are a number of manuscripts extant 
that apparently hail from this general region, but we have 
no way of identifying their provenance at this time. All later 
prayer books conform to the Sephardi rites. 


[Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt / Ruth Langer (24 ed.)] 


THE MODERN PERIOD 


The economics of printing required mass production of sin- 
gle prayer books to meet the needs of multiple communities, 
meaning that local preferences for specific piyyutim, variants 
of individual words or phrases, and all the variety that accom- 
panied a world in which prayer books were produced one at 
a time, were overridden. In addition, kabbalistic concerns led 
to many innovative additions and changes to the printed lit- 
urgies as well as a belief that only “correct” prayer was effica- 
cious. Particularly in Poland, these changes combined with 
the prevalence of outright errors in the printed prayer books, 
inspired prominent rabbis, beginning in the 17" century, to 
establish the correct texts of the prayers. Important exam- 
ples range from the 1617 Siddur of R. Shabbetai Sofer of Prze- 
mysl (ed. Yitzchok Satz (Baltimore, 1987)) commissioned by 
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the Polish Jewish Council, to the labors of scholars like Wolf 
*Heidenheim (Sefer Kerovot, 9 vols., 1800-2) and Seligman 
*Baer (Seder Avodat Yisrael, 1868) in Germany, and Samuel 
David *Luzzatto (Mahzor ... ke-Minhag Benei Roma, 1855-6) 
in Italy (Reif, Judaism and Hebrew Prayer, ch. 7-8). With the 
development of modern academic approaches to Jewish stud- 
ies, the questions have shifted to those of retrieval of original 
and earlier forms of prayers and a recognition that “correct- 
ness” is not so easily defined. Moreover, the migrations of Jews 
caused by the Holocaust and the expulsions of Jews from Arab 
lands has created another leveling of regional rites as liturgical 
scholars have endeavored to create Israeli prayer books that 
might be used by all Israelis according to the major rites (like 
the Siddur and Mahzor Rinat Yisrael, ed. Sh. Tal). 

Prayer book manuscripts, because of the labor and ex- 
pensive materials involved, tended to be as concise as possible, 
rarely repeating prayers from one service to the next and fre- 
quently omitting all instructions on how to perform the lit- 
urgies. With the development of printing and more inexpen- 
sive book production, and increasing expectations that every 
worshiper would use a prayer book, the prayer book gradually 
became a more “user-friendly” text, repeating prayers at ap- 
propriate intervals and including instructions, frequently in 
the vernacular. The contemporary liturgical texts published 
by *ArtScroll and used widely in Orthodox congregations in 
the Diaspora represent the extreme expression of this phe- 
nomenon, giving instructions for every customary gesture. 
This represents a flattening of variety not only within the text 
itself, but also in its actual performance. 

Another element that greatly shaped prayer books in the 
early centuries of printing was the introduction of kabbalistic 
elements. These included both instructions on how to recite 
and meditate on the prayers, corrections to existing prayer 
elements according to the customs of Isaac *Luria, and addi- 
tional kavvanot (texts expressing the mystical intention of the 
prayer). Often, additional prayers were added to the printed 
prayer book intended for private recitation, both on a daily 
basis and also for specific occasions and personal needs. 

In this context, collections of prayers specifically for 
women (in Yiddish, called *tkhines) begin to appear in Ash- 
kenaz and in Italy (in Hebrew). Some speculate that in Ash- 
kenaz, they originated with the convention of having one 
woman lead prayers for the women’s section, where women 
often could neither see nor hear the men. Although some of 
these prayers are clearly written by women, most are unat- 
tributed and many may have been written by men. Their lan- 
guage shows influences of Lurianic Kabbalah, suggesting that 
the printed texts themselves are early modern, but they may 
well have developed from earlier orally transmitted materials. 
If similar oral women’s traditions existed in other communi- 
ties, they were never written down. These prayers accompany 
the dramatic moments of synagogue liturgy, like the blowing 
of the shofar or the blessing of the New Month, but they also 
accompany moments in women's lives outside the synagogue, 
through both the life cycle and the annual cycle. The collec- 
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tions all provide prayers for the three mitzvot specially com- 
manded for women: taking *hallah, going to the *mikveh af- 
ter menstruation (*niddah), and lighting *candles before the 
Sabbath and festivals (C. Weissler, Voices of the Matriarchs ...). 
In the 19 and 20" centuries, some of these Yiddish prayers 
were translated, not only into modern vernaculars but also 
to accord with modern sensibilities. The best known of these 
collections was Fanny Neuda’s Stunden der Andacht (in Eng- 
lish translation, Hours of Devotion). In recent years, many 
collections have been republished, sometimes in modern He- 
brew versions. 


19 Century Developments 
While synagogue architecture and musical styles were consis- 
tently influenced by those of the surrounding cultures, pres- 
sures to conform liturgically became more intense and more 
deliberate as Jews approached emancipation in Western Eu- 
rope. Acculturated Jews were very conscious of the fact that 
their liturgical modes were among the elements that marked 
them as different. If they desired to be considered as citizens of 
their countries of residence whose religion was Judaism, then 
the public statement of that Judaism needed to be one of which 
they could be proud. Reforms of the liturgy began as aesthetic 
reforms in the quality of musical production and in decorum. 
Improved decorum did not challenge halakhic norms but did 
lead to more formal seating patterns for prayers and more 
regular preaching, increasingly in the vernacular. Musical re- 
forms, in contrast, led to halakhically problematic demands 
for inclusion in prayer of an *organ and mixed choir. 
Reform liturgy had its first formal expression in the 
prayer book of the *Hamburg Temple, published in 1819. 
This prayer book, and those that followed it in Western Eu- 
rope and eventually in the United States, not only provided 
translations of the prayers into the Western vernacular (itself 
not a new phenomenon) but considered these translations to 
be its primary prayer texts. Vernacular prayer itself pushed 
the reformers to create more radical liturgical changes. The 
act of translation created a confrontation with the theologi- 
cal statements of the received liturgy and with concepts that, 
once removed from their poetic Hebrew phraseology, became 
starkly troublesome when stated in a language that everyone 
understood well. Certain concepts, especially those driven by 
Kabbalah, but also prayers for the restoration of sacrifices, did 
not fit with the rationalist turn of the age and the reformers’ 
sense of modernity; others, like prayers for the restoration 
of Zion, seemed inappropriate to Jews who considered their 
true homes to be their countries of residence; yet others were 
offensive to Jews’ gentile neighbors. These concerns, com- 
bined with desires to shorten the service as well as leave room 
for a substantial sermon and enhanced music, led to radical 
changes in the prayers themselves. Reform prayer books, of 
which hundreds were produced, increasingly removed or re- 
vised theologically difficult passages and shortened the entire 
liturgy significantly. At its most extreme, in the late 19t and 
early 20" centuries, some prayer books retained only superfi- 
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cial similarities to the traditional liturgy, including only a few 
key sentences of Hebrew prayer and few hints of the service's 
traditional patterns. Halakhah was simply not a consideration 
and was often deliberately disregarded as appropriate only to 
another age. Reform synagogues and their services blended 
well with the Protestant liturgies of the Jews’ neighbors, with 
vernacular prayers, short Scripture readings (with translation, 
or only in the vernacular for the *haftarah, which was often 
declaimed, not chanted), extended sermons, and hymnals 
filled with vernacular songs designed for organ and choir (and 
not acantor). Some of these hymns were adapted from Chris- 
tian church music. As rabbis became liturgical officiants, like 
Christian clergy, congregants arrived on time, sat quietly in 
forward-facing pews, and left elevated by the awesome gran- 
deur of the service. (See J.J. Petuchowski, Prayerbook Reform 
in Europe: The Liturgy of European Liberal and Reform Juda- 
ism (1968) and E.L. Friedland, “Were Our Mouths Filled With 
Song”: Studies in Liberal Jewish Liturgy (1997).) 

Such changes elicited objections and responses from the 
traditional world in Europe, especially in urban areas and in 
the west. On the one hand, Reform demands for decorum and 
for greater attention to the liturgy were deemed appropriate. In 
traditional synagogues, liturgical music was increased and en- 
hanced, although performed by cantors with all-male choirs, 
and without instrumental music on Sabbaths and holidays. But 
traditional Jews understood the received prayers as halakhi- 
cally mandated and immutable. Increasingly, they published 
prayer books with vernacular translations, intended to edify 
those less literate in Hebrew but not to serve as performed 
liturgical texts. As a result, these translations frequently lack 
literary finesse and are sometimes even incomprehensible. The 
greatest impact of Reform on the traditional liturgical world 
was a renewed questioning of the validity and necessity of the 
Ashkenazi traditions of piyyut. Many communities, over the 
course of the 19'" century, ceased to recite most festival poetry, 
retaining only the piyyut of the High Holy Days and a few li- 
turgical poems linked to the liturgical announcements of the 
prayers for rain and dew at Sukkot and Passover. 


20‘ Century Developments 

As they achieved a degree of maturity, the various West Euro- 
pean and North American non-Orthodox movements sought 
to define themselves by creating standardized liturgies. How 
this process worked varied from country to country, de- 
pending on the organizational structures of the communi- 
ties. In North America, liturgies tended to be standardized 
by each movement across the United States and Canada. In 
Germany, on the other hand, prayer books were largely pro- 
duced for specific regional communities. Over the course of 
the 20" century, although movements never required adher- 
ence to their liturgies, these prayer books became elements of 
the movements’ self-definition, reflecting the theology of the 
movement. Examples of such prayer book series from North 
America include the Reform movement's Union Prayer Book 
(published by the Central Conference of American Rabbis), 
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with major editions in 1895, 1921 (revised), 1947 (newly re- 
vised), 1975 (the New Union Prayer Book, retitled Gates of 
Prayer for weekdays, Sabbaths, and holidays, Gates of Repen- 
tance (1978) for the High Holy Days), and with numerous ver- 
sions for specific occasions and revisions. At the beginning of 
the 21°t century, a new prayer book, Mishkan Tefillah, was in 
production. Publications of prayer books commissioned by 
the Conservative Movement’s United Synagogue began with 
the 1927 Festival Prayer Book. Most Conservative congrega- 
tions adopted the Sabbath and festival prayer book edited by 
Morris *Silverman (1946) and then those edited by Jules Har- 
low for the Rabbinical Assembly (Mahzor, 1972, Siddur Sim 
Shalom, 1985, both with subsequent revisions). The Recon- 
structionist Movement originally used the liturgies of Mor- 
decai *Kaplan (Siddur, 1945, High Holiday Prayer Book, 1948), 
now replaced by the Kol Haneshamah series, edited by David 
Teutsch (1991-98 and ongoing). (See Caplan, From Ideology to 
Liturgy.) Similar series have been published by the Liberal and 
Reform movements in Great Britain. The Progressive and Ma- 
sorati movements in Israel have also published their own lit- 
urgies in recent decades. All these movements also published 
corresponding haggadot, rabbi’s manuals, and other home 
and life cycle liturgies, all of which have undergone continu- 
ing revisions over the years. 

The differences among these series reflect these move- 
ments’ differing understandings of the appropriate balance 
between innovation and tradition. While the Conservative 
prayer books increasingly include new materials, these are 
generally found on the periphery of the required prayers, and 
almost all changes to the central prayers have some histori- 
cal precedent. The Reconstructionist prayers retain tradition 
except where such prayers contradict the movement's ideol- 
ogy. Hence, concepts like chosenness disappear entirely. The 
Reform prayer books reflect a growing acceptance of tradi- 
tion and of Hebrew prayer, but never as a binding category; 
translations are often highly interpretative and reflect the con- 
cerns of the times. 

Several elements characterize all these liturgies at the 
beginning of the 21° century, including those produced for 
the Orthodox world. Vernacular translations in the English- 
speaking world have moved from a deliberately archaic Eliza- 
bethan English to a contemporary form of the language, thus 
lessening the formality and “otherness” of the English prayers. 
Accompanying this is an increasing sensitivity to the layout 
of the prayer book and its visual dimension. Poetry is often 
printed as such. Typefaces and arrangements of type are de- 
signed to ease reading. Many encourage meditation on the 
prayers by generous “white space,’ others by providing rich 
commentary. Some of these commentaries are produced as 
study texts, not for active synagogue use. (See Harlow, Or 
Hadash on Sim Shalom; or Hoffman's series, Minhag Ami, My 
People’s Prayer Book.) 

By the 1970s and 1980s, all segments of Judaism had re- 
sponded liturgically to the Holocaust and the existence of the 
State of Israel. The latter reality, particularly, transformed Re- 
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form traditions of rejection of a Jewish homeland and prayers 
for return to it. While Reform liturgies still exclude prayers 
for the restoration of the Temple and its sacrificial worship, 
references to Israel and its welfare now hold a valued place. 
Conservative and Reconstructionist liturgies never sidelined 
Israel, but they address sacrifices only as a past form of wor- 
ship and do not pray for their restoration. Liturgies published 
in Israel, and many published elsewhere as well, including 
many Orthodox prayer books, incorporated the Israeli Chief 
Rabbinate’s “Prayer for the Well-Being of the State of Israel,” 
instead of or in addition to the traditional prayer for the gov- 
ernment. Many also incorporate prayers for Israeli soldiers 
and liturgies for Israeli Independence Day and the anniver- 
sary of Jerusalem's reunification. The effect ofa revitalized Jew- 
ish life in Israel on the non-Orthodox liturgies appears also 
in their selections of songs, in the increased use of Hebrew 
(especially in the Reform movement where it had almost dis- 
appeared), and in the melodies used for traditional prayers. 
Liturgical assimilation to the surrounding culture is now less 
evident, replaced by a conscious striving for authentic Jewish 
culture. The reintegration of hasidic or hasidic-like music, 
especially that influenced by Shlomo *Carlebach, speaks to a 
search for spiritually enriching worship across the spectrum 
of Jewish practices. 

The effect of the Holocaust on Jewish liturgies, beyond its 
erasure of many local practices throughout Europe, has been 
less marked. Memorial prayers now regularly include prayers 
for the victims of Nazism; kinot (poetry of lamentation) on 
the Holocaust have been added to the Ninth of Av’s liturgy. 
But consensus about an appropriate liturgical religious com- 
memoration, as opposed to communal or secular observance 
of *Holocaust Remembrance Day, has yet to emerge. 

The other major revolution to affect the liturgy in the 
second half of the 20" century, especially in non-Orthodox 
circles, was the feminist movement. Beginning in the 1970s, 
prayer book editors began to remove gendered references to 
the congregation of worshippers from the vernacular transla- 
tions. By the 1980s and 1990s, gendered references to God also 
increasingly disappeared. This included not only a transforma- 
tion of pronouns, but also the search for new names for God 
that would not have exclusively masculine referents. Although 
the process began with the vernacular prayers, this endeavor 
also extended to Hebrew names for God and to alternative 
blessing formulae that would better express feminist prayers. 
See, for example, M. *Falk’s The Book of Blessings: New Jewish 
Prayers for Daily Life, the Sabbath, and the New Moon Festi- 
val (1996), which also includes exclusively women’s voices in 
the nontraditional poetry of the services. While this prayer 
book has only superficial similarities to a traditional siddur, 
the ideals it embodies have affected subsequent non-Orthodox 
liturgical publications. All the American movements and their 
Israeli and European counterparts now include the matriarchs 
in the first blessing of the Amidah and other liturgical refer- 
ences to the ancestors (in the 1998 Conservative Sim Shalom, 
this is an option). Many include references to Miriam as well 
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as Moses in the Ge'ulah benediction’s allusions to the parting 
of the Red Sea. Women are present explicitly in these prayer 
books in a way unprecedented in Jewish history. 

This transformation of the prayers grew from the trans- 
formation of women's roles in the synagogue itself. The non- 
Orthodox movements had abandoned the *mehizah and the 
prohibition on women’ participation in choirs, but they had 
retained the traditional practice of reserving active leadership 
roles and honors for men. Egalitarianism achieved its first 
steps with the public celebration of bat mitzvah ceremonies 
during regular synagogue services. Regina *Jonas was privately 
ordained in 1935 in Germany, but she never took on liturgical 
roles. The most public role of modern liberal rabbis is pre- 
cisely to lead services. Egalitarianism achieved its symbolic 
victory with the ordination of the first American woman rabbi 
by the Reform movement, Sally *Priesand, in 1972, followed 
by the Reconstructionist and Conservative movements and 
their counterparts in Europe and Israel. Ordination of women 
as cantors also followed in short order in these movements. 
Necessary to this process in the halakhically guided Conser- 
vative movement was a series of decisions by the Rabbinical 
Assembly that, at the discretion of individual congregations, 
women may be called to the Torah (1955), included in the 
*minyan (1973), and lead public prayer (1974). Full partici- 
pation by lay women in the community became increasingly 
common in the wake of these changes at the leadership lev- 
els. This includes greater women’s participation on synagogue 
boards and other decision-making bodies. 

In some corners of the Orthodox world, there have also 
been some subtle transformations in women’s liturgical ex- 
pression. Increased women’s learning has led to increased 
female commitments to regular prayer and hence to an in- 
creased presence in the synagogue, which historically pro- 
vided many more seats for men than for women. It is increas- 
ingly common for Orthodox women to recite *Kaddish for 
deceased relatives. Some communities have begun women’s 
tefillah groups, where women gather, in the synagogue or 
outside it, for regular prayer and often also Torah reading, 
but without prayers requiring a minyan of men. Some syna- 
gogues allow women to give sermons. In the early years of 
the 21% century, a new phenomenon has developed of syna- 
gogues that maintain separate seating but allow women to 
lead prayers not requiring a minyan and to read from and be 
called to the Torah. 

[Ruth Langer (24 ed.)] 
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LITVAK, (Michael) ANATOLE (1902-1974), U.S. film pro- 
ducer and director. Born in Kiev, Litvak attended a Russian 
dramatic school until the age of 16, and then worked in So- 
viet film studios. After leaving the U.S.S.R. in 1924, he directed 
films in Europe and the United States in French, German, 
and English. His European films included Dolly macht Karri- 
ere (1930), LEquipage (1935), and Mayerling (1936), a film that 
earned him international renown. In 1936 he was invited to 
work in Hollywood, where he began to make films for RKO 
and Warner Brothers. When the United States entered World 
War 11, Litvak joined the U.S. Army, worked with director 
Frank Capra on the “Why We Fight” series, and was put in 
charge of the combat photography during the Normandy in- 
vasion. 

Litvak’s major American films, many of which he also 
produced, are The Woman I Love (1937), Tovarich (1937), The 
Sisters (1938), Confessions of a Nazi Spy (1939), All This, and 
Heaven Too (1940), Blues in the Night (1941), The Snake Pit 
(Oscar nomination for Best Picture and Best Director, 1949), 
Sorry, Wrong Number (1948), Decision before Dawn (Oscar 
nomination for Best Picture, 1951), Act of Love (1954), The Deep 
Blue Sea (1955), Anastasia (1956), The Journey (1958), Good- 
bye Again (1961), Five Miles to Midnight (1962), The Night of 
the Generals (1967), and The Lady in the Car with Glasses and 


a Gun (1970). 
(1970) [Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


LIT VAKOV, MOSES (Moyshe; 1875-1937), Yiddish writer 
and editor. Litvakov was born in Cherkassy, Ukraine. At the 
age of 17 he abandoned talmudic studies for secular learn- 
ing, attending the Sorbonne (1902-5). At first he drifted from 
*Ahad Ha-Am Zionism to Socialist Zionism and wrote in Rus- 
sian, Hebrew, and Yiddish on social and literary problems. 
After the revolution of 1905 he was a member of the central 
committee of the territorialist Socialist-Zionist (ss) Party, and 
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edited its various periodicals in Vilna. Litvakov also published 
the pamphlet Der Zionismus un di Ugande Frage (“Zionism 
and the Uganda Question,’ 1905). 

After 1917 he contributed to Yiddish journals in Kiev. In 
1919 he joined the Communist Party, and in 1921 he assumed a 
leading role in Moscow’s * Yevsektsiya and editorship of Emes, 
the central Soviet Yiddish daily. In its columns he demanded 
the uprooting of Jewish religious observances and national 
aspirations, attempting to place Yiddish literature at the ser- 
vice of the regime. Nevertheless, in his critical articles and as 
professor of Yiddish literature and Jewish history in the Jew- 
ish section of the Moscow Pedagogical Institute, he was often 
unable to avoid touching on the Jewish past. His essay collec- 
tion, In Umru (“In Anxiety,’ vol. 1, 1918; vol. 2, 1926), dwelt on 
the cultural tradition which Jewish proletarian writers in the 
Soviet Union inherited from prerevolutionary writers, such 
as M. *Rosenfeld, A. *Reisen, *Sholem Aleichem, and LL. 
*Peretz, insisting on the hegemony of the new Soviet Yiddish 
literature. Litvakov also published a booklet on the Yiddish 
Chamber Theater in Moscow (1924). With Esther *(Frumkin) 
he edited a Yiddish translation of Lenin’s selected writings in 
eight volumes. In the ideological polemic among Yiddish writ- 
ers, he was attacked for remnants of Jewish separatism and 
chauvinism, allegedly found in his essays. Outmaneuvering 
efforts to purge him through self-accusations in 1931-32, he 
continued editing Emes until the major purges of 1937, when 
he was arrested as an enemy of the people, brought to Minsk, 
and executed in December 1937. 
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RAPHY: M. Krutikov, in: G. Estraikh and M. Krutikov (eds.), Yid- 
dish and the Left (2000), 226-41; G. Estraikh, in: Jews in Eastern Eu- 
rope, 2 (2000), 25-55; D. Shneer, Yiddish and the Creation of Soviet 
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[Sol Liptzin] 


LITVIN, A. (pseudonym of Shmuel Hurwitz; 1862-1943), 
Yiddish journalist, poet, editor, and folklorist. Born in Minsk, 
he was self-educated. Believing in “redemption through physi- 
cal labor,” he tried to earn a living as street paver, carpenter, 
and typesetter, while contributing articles on miscellaneous 
subjects to Russian, Hebrew, and Yiddish periodicals. In 1901 
he immigrated to the U.S., where he worked in a shoe factory 
and wrote for Yiddish journals. During the 1905 Revolution, 
he returned to Russia, edited the Vilna monthly Lebn un Visn- 
shaft (1909-12), and published studies on *Shomer (1910) and 
I.M. *Dik (1911). Returning to New York in 1914, he wrote for 
radical and Labor Zionist organs, as well as for the dailies, the 
Forverts and Morgn-Zhurnal. During travels through the Pol- 
ish, Lithuanian, and Galician Jewish communities (1905-14) 
he accumulated vast material on Yiddish folklore, folk charac- 
ters, and half-forgotten villages, part of which he utilized in his 
main work Yidishe Neshomes (“Jewish Souls,’ 6 vols., 1916-17), 
a panorama of exotic, picturesque Jewish life in preceding gen- 
erations. Selections from these volumes were translated into 
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Hebrew by A. *Kariv and published in 1943. The greater part 
of Litvin’s collection of Yiddish folk songs, folktales, and folk 
humor was deposited in the archives of *yrvo in New York 
and forms a rich source for scholarly research. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 142-6; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 94-7; B.I. Bialostotsky, In Kholem un Vor (1956), 409-16; Kres- 
sel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 263. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Charney, Barg 
Aruf (1935), 226-29; Sh. Levin, Untererdishe Kemfer (1946), 323-253 


Tolush, Yidishe Shrayber (1 > 179-84. 
ber (1955), 179-84 [Sol Liptzin] 


LITVINE, M. (pseudonym of Mordkhe Boyarin; 1906-1993), 
Yiddish essayist and translator. Born in Shavl (Siauliai), Lith- 
uania, Litvine spent his early childhood in nearby Kovno 
(Kaunas). Following the expulsion of Jews from the bor- 
der region, during World War 1 he lived in Slaviansk, where 
he attended a Russian secondary school. Modern literature, 
which he read in Russian and German as well as in Hebrew 
and Yiddish translation, was the focus of his interests. After 
returning to Kovno in 1921 he attended the local Jewish-Rus- 
sian secondary school, after which he studied economics, phi- 
losophy, and art history at the university in Berlin, where he 
imbibed the city’s rich cosmopolitan cultural life. He was also 
attracted to the hiking and camping activities of the German 
“Wandervogel” youth movement. In 1933 he returned home 
for compulsory service in the Lithuanian army, returning to 
Berlin in 1934. His anti-Nazi activities brought about his ar- 
rest and sentencing to 15 years’ imprisonment (1935), but he 
was released in 1938 after the intervention of Lithuanian offi- 
cials. After a short stay in Kovno he left for Paris in 1939 with 
a student visa. After the German invasion, he departed for 
the “Free Zone” to study at the University of Montpellier. In 
June 1942 he went into hiding in a small village and eventually 
joined a group of the French Resistance. After the war he set- 
tled in Paris. Because of his generous personality, fascinating 
lectures, and writings, he became over the decades one of the 
most esteemed and beloved intellectual figures of the Yiddish 
cultural scene in Paris and other Jewish centers. In 1944-58, he 
was on the staff of the Communist daily Naye Presse, writing 
mostly literary and theater criticism. In 1953-56 he edited the 
literary quarterly Parizer Tsaytshrift, where some of his trans- 
lations and essays appeared. Beginning in the 1960s Litvine 
dedicated himself almost completely to literature, harmoni- 
ously combining extensive analysis of contemporary Yiddish 
poets with intense research about and practice of poetic trans- 
lation. His brilliant analytical and synthetic intelligence, his 
vast erudition in various fields of literary aesthetics, as well 
as his literary talent and mastery of the Yiddish language are 
displayed in the outstanding quality of his published works. 
His most important essays, about I. *Manger, Ch. *Grade, A. 
*Sutzkever, and other major Yiddish poets, appeared in Di 
Goldene Keyt and other Yiddish publications. His most excep- 
tional contribution to Yiddish literature is his Frantseyzishe 
Poezye: Ibersetsungen un Komentarn (“French Poetry: Transla- 
tions and Comments,” 2 vols., 1968, 1986). A collection of his 
translations from French, Russian, and German poetry, Fun 
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der Velt-Poezye (“Poetry from the World,’ 2003), appeared 
posthumously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 97; B. Kagan, Leksikon (1986), 
331-2; N. Gruss, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 65 (1981), 159-71; A. Shulman, 
in: Yidishe Kultur (May-June 1986), 44-7; V. Solomon, in: Di Gold- 


ene Keyt, 122 (1987), 73-83. 
[Marc Miller] 


LITVINOFF, EMANUEL (1915- ), English poet. A Lon- 
doner by birth and upbringing, Litvinoff served in the army 
during World War 11. Apart from his journalism (as editor of 
the periodical Jews in Eastern Europe), Litvinoff wrote poems, 
some of which were collected in two volumes, The Untried 
Soldier (1942) and A Crown for Cain (1948), and a novel, The 
Lost Europeans (1959). His work was largely concerned with 
the problems of the Diaspora Jew, mostly because he was influ- 
enced by the vigorous Jewish culture of London's East End and 
the antisemitism of the British Fascists in the thirties, and was 
deeply affected by the Holocaust and its aftermath. Litvinoff’s 
most significant poem is, perhaps, “To TS. Eliot,” a protest 
against Eliot's occasionally sneering attitude toward Jews and 
a passionate self-identification of himself with the dead of Tre- 
blinka. In The Lost Europeans, Litvinoff describes the experi- 
ence of a Jew in postwar Berlin, and in his second novel, The 
Man Next Door (1968), the workings of an antisemite’s mind. 
In the late 1960s he resigned his position on the Guardian 
newspaper in protest at its anti-Israel stance. His later books 
include an autobiographical work, Journey Through a Small 
Planet: Jewish Childhood in East London (1997), and works 
of fiction. His brother, BARNET (1917-1996), journalist and 
Zionist worker, wrote a biography of David Ben-Gurion, Ben 
Gurion of Israel (1954); Road to Jerusalem (1965), on the de- 
velopment of the Zionist movement; A Peculiar People (1969), 
about contemporary Jewish communities; The Burning Bush: 
Antisemitism and World History (1988); and other works. 


[Jon Silkin] 


LITVINOV, MAXIM MAXIMOVICH (Wallach, Meir- 
Henokh Moiseevitch; 1867-1951), Russian revolutionary and 
Soviet diplomat. Born in Bialystok, Litvinov joined the ille- 
gal Social-Democratic Party in 1899 and was arrested and ex- 
iled. In 1902 he escaped to Switzerland and in 1903, after hav- 
ing joined the Bolshevik faction, he returned clandestinely to 
Russia and took part in the 1905 Revolution. He collaborated 
with Maxim Gorki on the newspaper Novaya Zhizn (“The New 
Life”). After the failure of the revolution he fled from Russia 
and lived in France and England. While in England he became 
closely associated with *Lenin and was instrumental in vari- 
ous underground operations of the Bolsheviks, including the 
smuggling of arms to the Caucasus. In London Litvinov mar- 
ried Ivy Low, niece of the English historian Sir Sidney *Low. 
Following the October Revolution in 1917 Litvinov was made 
Soviet diplomatic agent to Britain, but he was detained by 
the British government and exchanged for Bruce Lockhart, 
the British diplomatic agent in Soviet Russia. In 1921 he be- 
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came deputy commissar for foreign affairs under Chicherin, 
and from 1930 until 1939 he was commissar of foreign affairs 
of the Soviet Union, concentrating in the field of Soviet diplo- 
macy, particularly with the West. In 1919 he negotiated the first 
peace treaty of Soviet Russia (with Estonia), took part in the 
international conference in Genoa in 1922, which resulted in 
the Rapallo Treaty with Germany, and headed the Soviet del- 
egation to the subsequent conference at The Hague and the 
disarmament conference in Geneva (1927). He was active in 
the ussr’s joining of the League of Nations and represented 
it there in 1934-38. In 1933, at Franklin D. *Roosevelt’s invita- 
tion, he personally conducted the negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of American-Soviet diplomatic relations. In the pe- 
riod of Moscow’s anti-Nazi policy (1934-39), Litvinov became 
the chief Soviet spokesman at the League of Nations where he 
demanded the establishment of a collective security system. 
However, in May 1939, when *Stalin decided to reverse his 
policy and to effect a rapprochement with Hitler at the ex- 
pense of the West, Litvinov, being a Jew and known as a pro- 
tagonist of a pro-Western orientation, was replaced by Stalin’s 
closest collaborator, V.M. Molotov; in February 1941 he was 
even dropped from the party’s central committee. Following 
the German invasion of the Soviet Union, in June 1941, Lit- 
vinov was appointed Soviet ambassador to the United States, 
where he remained until 1943. He was reappointed assistant 
commissar for foreign affairs for a short period in 1946, but 
retired soon afterwards. His publications include The Bolshe- 
vik Revolution, its Rise and Meaning (1918) and Against Aggres- 
sion, Speeches by Maxim Litvinov (1939). Litvinov was never 
self-conscious about being a Jew. He became a lonely, forgot- 
ten figure in the last years of his life when Stalin's antisemitic 
campaign was in full swing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.U. Pope, Maxim Litvinoff (Eng., 1943); G.A. 
Craig and FE. Gilbert (eds.), Diplomats 1919-1939 (1953); 344-77; D.G. 
Bishop, Roosevelt-Litvinov Agreements: The American View (1965); 
B.D. Wolfe, Strange Communists I Have Known (1965), 207-22; G.E. 
Kennan, Russia and the West (1960), index. 


[Binyamin Eliav] 


LITVINOVSKY, PINCHAS (1894-1985), Israeli painter. 
Born in Novo-Georgiyevsk, Russia, to a religious family of 
merchants, Litvinovsky studied art at the Academy of Art in 
Odessa on a scholarship. As a student he visited the Bezalel 
exhibition in Odessa and met Boris *Schatz, the founder of 
the Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts. Schatz persuaded the 
young, talented student to study art in Jerusalem at Beza- 
lel. Litvinovsky stayed in Jerusalem for a brief period, then 
he traveled to Petrograd to study there at the local Academy 
of Art. In 1919 Litvinovsky and his wife, Liza, immigrated to 
Erez Israel, mainly because of the pogroms brought on by the 
Bolshevik Revolution. After a short stay in Jerusalem, they 
moved to Bitanyah in Galilee, but Litvinovsky continued 
to work in Jerusalem. Litvinovsky participated in the fa- 
mous exhibitions in the Tower of David in Jerusalem and in 
the Modern Artists’ Exhibition at the Ohel Theater in Tel Aviv. 
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Though he spent most of his time in Jerusalem, he often trav- 
eled to Europe and United States. In 1980 he was awarded the 
Israel Prize. 

Litvinovsky was among those artists who sought a unique 
Israeli style of painting. He was known for his portraits, though 
he did most of them to earn a living. In his other paintings he 
dealt with local types (Selling Chickens, 1920s, Israel Museum), 
animals, and landscapes. His style was almost abstract and 
was characterized by colorful intensity. It had a dual aspect, 
embracing on the one hand sensual-erotic paintings and, the 
other, hundreds of portraits of rabbis from the 19" century to 
his own time. The inability to decide between the earthly-in- 
stinctual and the spiritual-heavenly carried over into his style 
and was reflected in several ways, including the depiction of a 
complex relationship between man and beast. 

Picasso, among others, inspired Litvinovsky. Bodies were 
roughly delineated but this did not prevent the display of typi- 
cal signs and collage effects revealing such influences. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Museum, Litvinovsky (1990). 


[Ronit Steinberg (274 ed.)] 


LITWACK, HARRY (“Chief”; 1907-1999), U.S. men’s college 
basketball coach; member of Basketball Hall of Fame. Litwack 
was born in Galicia, Austria, to Jacob, a shoemaker, and Ra- 
chel, the sixth of seven children in a Yiddish-speaking family. 
Litwack’s father immigrated to the U.S. in 1910, and saved up 
money to send for Litwack and his family two years later. Af- 
ter graduating from South Philadelphia High School in 1925, 
Litwack began a 48-year association with Temple University, 
beginning as an undergraduate when he played on the var- 
sity and was captain and team MvP in 1927-28 and 1928-29. 
After graduating in 1930, Litwack began his coaching career 
at Gratz High School (1930-31), and then became head coach 
of the freshman team at Temple, leading them to a 181-32 re- 
cord over the next 16 years, with no losing seasons. At the same 
time, Litwack was playing pro basketball with Eddie *Gottlieb’s 
all-Jewish Philadelphia Sphas, from 1930 to 1936. Litwack also 
served during this time as assistant coach for the Temple var- 
sity, which in 1938 won the inaugural National Invitational 
Tournament, the first-ever postseason college basketball tour- 
nament. Litwack was named Temple's head coach in 1947, and 
held the position until 1973, finishing with a record of 373-193 
and only one losing season. He led the team to 13 postseason 
tournaments, winning the NIT in 1969, and coming in third 
in the NCAA tournament in 1956 and 1958. In 43 years coach- 
ing at Temple, Litwack was thrown out of a game by a referee 
only once. Litwack also served briefly as assistant coach for 
the Philadelphia Warriors (1948-51). He is credited with cre- 
ating the box-and-one zone defense, which revolutionized the 
college game and made it necessary to develop new methods 
of coaching and playing, but Litwack maintained that he did 
not invent it; he just refined it. He was coach of the U.S. Mac- 
cabiah team in 1957, and was elected to the Basketball Hall of 


Fame in 1975. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 
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LITWAK, A. (pseudonym of Hayyim Yankel Helfand; 1874- 
1932), popular publicist and propagandist of the *Bund. Born 
in Lithuania, he studied in yeshivot there. In 1894 he joined 
Social Democratic circles in Vilna, taking a leading part in the 
“Jargon Committees” for publishing and circulating popular 
educational and informational literature in Yiddish. Exiled 
to Siberia for revolutionary activities, on his return in 1904 
he became active in the Bund in Vilna and Warsaw, and from 
1910 a member of its central committee. A prolific and sharp- 
edged writer and lively speaker, Litwak was warmly attached 
to Jewish folk culture and way of life, and became known 
as the “talmid hakham of the Bund.” He was a leader of the 
“hard” group in the Bund which stood out for preserving 
its independence from the Russian Social Democratic Party 
in 1906, and later criticized the doctrine of national neutralism 
put forward by Vladimir *Medem. For two years Litwak stayed 
in Vienna, and in 1915 went to the United States. Returning 
to revolutionary Russia in July 1917 he became a leader of 
the anti-Bolshevist faction in the Bund, and after its split, a 
leader of the “Social Democratic” Bund. After trying to settle 
down in Poland, where he moved in 1921, he proceeded to 
the United States (1926). There he was active in the *Jewish 
Socialist Farband, edited its organ Veker, and promoted sec- 
ular education in Yiddish. He met with difficulties in his at- 
tempts to associate himself with the American Jewish Labor 
Movement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 83-90; B. Johnpoll, The Poli- 


tics of Futility (1968), 134-5. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


LIUZZI, family of Italian soldiers. GUIDO L1Uzz1 (1866-1941) 
was born at Reggio Emilia. He graduated from the Military 
Academy of Modena. He took part as a junior officer in the 
Italo-Turkish War of 1911-1912. At the beginning of World 
War I, in 1915, Liuzzi was a colonel on the General Staff. He 
was appointed brigadier general in 1917. Subsequently he was 
chief of the Service Corps of the Armies of the Grappa in 1918. 
After the war he directed the War Academy from 1919 until 
1925. During World War 1 he was decorated with the Great 
Cross of the Order of Saints Maurizio and Lazzaro (Italy), 
and Croix de Guerre (France). In 1925-26 he commanded the 
Trento and Padova Divisions. Between 1928 and 1932 he com- 
manded the First Army Corps at Udine. He left the army in 
1932 and in 1934 he was elected president of the Jewish com- 
munity of Turin. In 1938 he denounced the duplicity of both 
Mussolini and the king of Italy, who legislated the racial laws 
in 1938. 

GIORGIO LIUZZI (1895-1983), son of Guido. He was born 
at Vercelli in 1895 and joined the Italian Army in 1915 at the 
beginning of World War 1. In 1917, he was promoted to captain 
for exceptional merit. Giorgio Liuzzi was twice wounded dur- 
ing World War 1, on Mount Zebio (June 10, 1917) and on the 
Bainsizza (Aug. 25, 1917). He was also decorated with the sil- 
ver military medal (Middle Isonzo), and twice with the bronze 
medal on Mount Zebio and Piave Val Cordevole. 
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In 1938 Giorgio Liuzzi had the rank of colonel. In the 
same year, however, like all the other Jewish officers, he was 
dismissed from the army following Mussolini's racial laws. In 
1943 he was arrested by the Germans and put in a concentra- 
tion camp in the Marche. He escaped together with his brother 
Ferruccio and with his cousin Max Eckhart. In January 1944 
Giorgio, together with his companions, arrived in Rome, 
where he put himself at the disposal of the underground cI 
(Comitato Italiano di Liberazione) that directed the partisan 
war against the Nazis. When Rome was liberated by the Allies, 
Giorgio Liuzzi was reintegrated in the Italian Army, and soon 
thereafter he was appointed chief of staff of the “a” group of 
the General Staff of the Italian Army. In February 1945 he was 
appointed brigadier general with duties at Headquarters. 

In 1948 Giorgio Liuzzi received the onerous task of re- 
organizing and commanding the Ariete Armored Division. 
In 1953 he was promoted to the rank of general, commander 
of Army Corps. From 1954 until 1959 he was the chief of 
staff of the Italian Army. General Liuzzi was a staunch sup- 
porter of Israel. As chief of staff he sold to Israel, in 1953 and 
in 1955, Spitfire and Mustang planes of the Italian Air Force, 
which were the mainstay of the 1aF in the Sinai Campaign 
in 1956. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Formiggini, Stella d'Italia, Stella di David, 
Gli ebrei dal Risorgimento alla Resistenza, Milano 1970, 52-53. 


[Samuele Rocca (24 ed.)] 


LIUZZI, FERNANDO (1884-1940), musicologist and com- 
poser. Born in Senigallia, Liuzzi studied composition and 
conducting in Italy and Germany. He taught composition at 
the major Italian conservatories and musicology at the uni- 
versities of Florence, Perugia, and Rome. Liuzzi composed 
several stage works, some modernized versions of medieval 
and Renaissance musical dramas, violin works, and songs. His 
research was in the fields of aesthetics and the history of Ital- 
ian music, and his major work is La lauda e i primordi della 
melodia italiana (“The Lauda and the Origins of the Italian 
Melodic Style,” 1935). 


LIVERIGHT, HORACE BRISBIN (1886-1933), U.S. pub- 
lisher and theatrical producer. Liveright was born in Osceola 
Mills, Pennsylvania. He worked briefly in Philadelphia in 
a broker’s office and as a margin clerk, and then turned to 
selling bonds, which he did with great flair. In 1911 he estab- 
lished a paper-manufacturing company, and in 1917 he joined 
Charles Boni to form the publishing house Boni & Liveright. 
They published the Modern Library, which reproduced clas- 
sics and near-classics, from 1918 to 1925, when it was sold to 
Bennett *Cerf, their editor. The Boni & Liveright list also in- 
cluded such political radicals as Max Eastman, Michael Gold, 
and John Reed. When Boni left the firm after a few years, Live- 
right added many U.S. authors to the list, including such lu- 
minaries of American letters as Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood 
Anderson, Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner, Hart Crane, 
Eugene O’Neil, E.E. Cummings, Ezra Pound, T:S. Eliot (Boni 
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& Liveright first published The Waste Land in 1922), Lewis 
Mumford, and Conrad Aiken, as well as famous European 
writers. Liveright sold these distinguished authors’ works with 
flamboyant publicity and for about ten years the publishing 
company was a stupendous success. A leading opponent of 
pornography laws, he successfully set out to defeat a “clean 
books” bill before the New York State legislature which would 
have prohibited many publications (1924). As a theatrical pro- 
ducer and president of Stonelea Players, Liveright produced 
Hamlet in Modern Clothes (1925); a dramatization (1926) of 
Dreiser’s An American Tragedy which was a big success; and 
Dracula (1927), among other plays. After the successful bustle 
of the 1920s, Liveright, who was maneuvered out of the pub- 
lishing firm in 1930, spent his last three years in penury and 
isolation. Noel Coward's The Scoundrel, turned into a movie by 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur in 1935, was partly based 
on Liveright'’s life and character. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Gilmer, Horace Liveright, Publisher of the 
Twenties (1970); W.D. Frank, Time Exposures (1926), 111-7. 


LIVERPOOL, seaport in N.W. England. It seems probable 
that Jews settled there before 1750, since in 1752 there was a 
“Synagogue Court” off Stanley Street and a Jewish place of 
worship, as the 1753 Liverpool Memorandum Book confirms. 
The site of this early synagogue and a picture of its facade 
have also been discovered in a map of Liverpool dated 1765. 
John Wesley refers to the excellent relations which the local 
Jews enjoyed with their Christian neighbors (Journal, entry 
of April 14, 1755). About 20 Jews are listed in the Liverpool 
Directory for 1790, some of whom bear names that inspired 
the unsubstantiated theory that the original community was 
Sephardi. They were mostly peddlers and traders catering to 
the seafaring population and included Benjamin Goetz (or 
Yates), a seal-engraver described as the “Jews’ High Priest” 
(hazzan?). 

The “Old” Hebrew Congregation was organized, or re- 
organized, at Turton Court in 1780. Its first cemetery was ac- 
quired nine years later and its Yiddish regulations drawn up in 
1799. The first synagogue, built on a site in Seel Street donated 
by the Liverpool Corporation, was consecrated in 1808. The 
congregation's present handsome building on Princes Road 
was constructed in 1874. In the early 19» century the congre- 
gation’s preacher was Tobias *Goodman, whose sermons are 
thought to have been the first delivered in English at a syna- 
gogue in the British Isles. Internal conflicts led to a secession 
in 1838, and to the subsequent establishment of a rival congre- 
gation at Hope Place. By about 1860, Liverpool's Jewish com- 
munity, then numbering around 3,000, was second in size 
to London’s. Toward the end of the 19" century, Russian and 
Polish refugees reached Liverpool on their way to America; a 
number remained to modify the character of Liverpool Jewry. 
A Levantine Sephardi community also existed between 1892 
and 1914, and a small Liberal synagogue was established in 
1928. A Liverpool and District Rabbinate was set up in 1904, 
its first two incumbents being Samuel Jacob *Rabinowitz, an 
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early Zionist leader, and Isser Yehudah *Unterman, later chief 
rabbi of Israel. Other communal institutions include a pioneer 
Jewish welfare board (founded 1875), a philanthropic society 
(1811), a yeshivah (1915), and Hebrew-endowed schools (1840). 
During the first quarter of the 20 century British Jewry’s first 
Hebrew day school flourished in Liverpool under the direc- 
tion of Jacob Samuel *Fox. In 1971 there were in Liverpool 
nine congregations serving an estimated Jewish population 
of 7,500 (1% of the total). Some 700 Jewish children received 
their education at the King David schools. 

Charles Mozley became the city’s first Jewish mayor in 
1863, and there were subsequently four other Jewish lord may- 
ors. Important civic and other dignities were filled by the *Be- 
nas and *Cohen families and by Lord *Cohen of Birkenhead. 
Isaiah *Raffalovich and Izak *Goller were other prominent 
figures in latter-day communal history. The monthly Liver- 
pool Jewish Gazette (1947- ) mirrored the local scene, while 
the Zionist Central Council (1898) and the Merseyside Jewish 
Representative Council (1944) coordinated the community’s 
activities. In the mid-1990s, the Jewish population numbered 
approximately 4,000. The 2001 British census recorded 2,698 
declared Jews in Liverpool. At the outset of the 21° century, 
the city had four Orthodox and a Progressive synagogue, and 
a range of Jewish institutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Mag Bibl, index; Lehman, Nova Bibl, 
index; L. Wolf, History and Genealogy of the Jewish Families of Yates 
and Samuel of Liverpool (1901); P. Ettinger, “Hope Place” in Liverpool 
Jewry (1930); C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 82; B.B. Benas, 
in: JHSET, 17 (1953), 23-37; Goodman, in: In the Dispersion, nos. 5-6 
(1966), 52-67; G.E. Silverman, in: Niv ha-Midrashiyyah (Spring 1970), 
74-81, English section. 


LIVESTOCK, TRADE IN. The laws of ritual slaughter 
(*shehitah) made it necessary for Jews to buy cattle for their 
own consumption. In Muslim countries the gentile popula- 
tion bought meat from Jewish butchers. In Christian countries 
many charters granted to the Jews contained articles regulat- 
ing the slaughter of livestock by Jews as well as the right to 
sell meat to non-Jews. This was necessary because the surplus, 
ritually unclean, parts of animals had to be sold to the Chris- 
tian populace, to the great resentment of the guild of Christian 
butchers. Churchmen also were indignant that Jews sold to 
Christians meat that they considered unfit to eat according to 
the law. Protests by butchers against the irregular sale of meat 
by Jews were common occurrences in most medieval cities, 
often resulting in limitations in Jewish trade which had been 
beneficial both to Jews and to most Christians. Trade in live- 
stock became much more intensive following the expulsions 
of the 15" and 16 centuries, which had resulted in a consider- 
able section of Central European Jewry adopting a rural mode 
of life. Henceforth their main occupations were as *peddlers, 
traders, brokers in agricultural products, and livestock trad- 
ers. Many villages were composed largely of traders in cattle, 
goats, and horses. For example, in Eichstetten, Baden, four- 
fifths of the 68 Jewish families were livestock traders in the 
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19 century. In *Poland-Lithuania Jews traded in cattle on a 
larger scale. Herds of cattle, often numbering thousands of 
heads, were driven for sale to the west. In the *Arenda system 
the Jewish lessee would obtain both ritually clean and unclean 
animals. The problems arising from the maintenance and sale 
of the latter are dealt with in much of the halakhic literature 
of the 178 and 18*» centuries. 

Jewish participation in the livestock trade was a main- 
stay of the activity of military *contractors. Supplies from Po- 
land-Lithuania helped boost this trade among German and 
Austrian Jews. Herds of draft oxen, cattle for meat, and horses 
for the cavalry were supplied by Samuel *Oppenheimer and 
Samson *Wertheimer of Vienna and many other *Court Jews. 
In Poland the *Nachmanovich family specialized in supply- 
ing large quantities of horses to the armies. The thousands of 
beasts necessary were amassed through a system of contrac- 
tors and subcontractors, reaching down to the petty rural 
livestock trader. Isaac, son of Daniel *Itzig, became bankrupt 
in 1795 when he did not receive payment from *Cerfberr for 
delivering 8,835 out of 10,000 horses contracted for. The live- 
stock trade was a predominantly Jewish occupation in Bo- 
hemia-Moravia, Hungary, and Eastern Europe. The familiar 
presence of the Jewish livestock trader made him a common 
figure in local folksong; a Westphalian example goes: 


Jew Itzig bought a cow 
and a calf as well; 
Itzig Jew didn’t notice, the calf was mo’beres. 


The use of a Hebrew word (mo’beres-meubberet, “pregnant”) 
is typical, for the professional livestock traders’ language in 
most of Europe was full of Hebrew and Yiddish expressions. 
The vocabulary of non-Jewish livestock traders in Holland af- 
ter World War 11 consisted of about 90% corrupted Hebrew 
and Yiddish words. Jewish horse traders developed a secret 
trade dialect which non-Jewish horse traders first tried to 
understand and then eventually adopted for their own mer- 
cantile purposes. 

Cattle was not only bought and sold but was also raised 
for meat and dairy products by Jews living in villages. The 
problem of the *firstborn animal was solved in *Hesse and 
neighboring regions in a unique manner: ritually pure calves 
and kids were sent to graze in the *Frankfurt on the Main 
cemetery and on their eventual death, of old age, were buried 
wrapped in a white sheet. These animals were butchered by 
Vincent *Fettmilch’s mob and saved during the 1711 fire. This 
custom, mentioned by Ludwig *Boerne, was also followed in 
various communities in Eastern Europe. 

In Switzerland, from which the Jews had been expelled 
in the 15** and 16 centuries and finally in 1622, Jewish live- 
stock traders were nevertheless present throughout the coun- 
try. Pacific Switzerland attracted the Jewish horse traders sup- 
plying the armies of neighboring states. The various cantons 
were forced to accept and encourage their presence, or to suf- 
fer stagnation in the livestock trade. Attempts were made to 
differentiate between the needed livestock buyers and un- 
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wanted traders and peddlers. The few Jewish communities 
that existed in Switzerland in the 18 and early 19" centuries 
subsisted primarily from livestock trading. In Endingen, of 
144 heads of families, 48 were engaged in livestock trading 
and 5 were butchers. In relatively isolated Endigen and Leng- 
nau a special horse traders’ language persisted into the 20 
century without passing through a process of de-Hebraization 
and Germanization. 

When in 1689 the *Nuremberg council wanted to pro- 
hibit all trade between Jews and Christians, the Christian 
butchers protested and the council was forced to make an 
exception for the livestock trade. As against 1,590 transac- 
tions in cattle conducted by Jews between 1784 and 1800 in 
Winterborn (in the *Palatinate), only 82 were conducted by 
Christians. This predominance in rural markets had its anti- 
Jewish ramifications. Jewish livestock traders were frequently 
accused of trickery, primarily of *usury and exploitation, for 
the animals were generally bought and sold on credit. Accu- 
sations against Jewish livestock traders were particularly com- 
mon in Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria, Hesse, and Eastern Europe. 
Through channeling the resentment of the farmers in back- 
ward rural Hesse against Jewish livestock traders, Otto Boeckel 
was elected to the Reichstag. This type of antisemitic agitation 
was later adopted by the Nazis, particularly by the party’s agri- 
cultural experts. Immediately after the Nazi seizure of power 
concerted steps were taken to break the Jews’ dominant posi- 
tion in livestock markets, both on the local, regional, and na- 
tional levels. Traditional markets were boycotted and special 
judenfreie ones were established, where farmers were urged to 
bring their livestock. Eventually, heavy pressure, both public 
and legal, had to be exerted in order to induce the farmers to 
sever their ties with Jewish traders. The campaign was inten- 
sified in the middle and late 1930s. On Jan. 26, 1937, only pure- 
blooded Germans were permitted to deal in livestock, and on 
Nov. 12, 1938, after the *Kristallnacht, Jews were totally forbid- 
den to attend markets and fairs. 

Goats and cattle were raised on a small scale by many 
Jewish households; in the *shtetl the owner of a few cows or 
goats supplied kosher milk and dairy products. Tales of such 
men were common in folklore and literature, the most famous 
being Tevyeh the milkman by *Shalom Aleichem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kapp, Die Dorfjuden in der Nordpfalz 
(1968), 257 ff; U. Jeggle, Judendoerfer in Wuerttemberg (1969), index, 
s.v. Viehhandel; J. Picard, The Marked One (1956); EF Guggenheim- 
Grunberg, in: The Field of Yiddish, 1 (1954), 48-62; PJ. Diamant, in: 
Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden, 1 (1964), 79-83; M. Shahaf, in: 
Yeda Am, 2 (1954), 42-46; B. Brilling, ibid., 3 (1955), 15 ff; H. Bloom, 
The Economic Activity of the Jews of Amsterdam (1935), index, s.v. Live- 
stock; H. Genschel, Die Verdraengung der Juden aus der Wirtschaft im 
dritten Reich (1966), index, s.v. Viehhandel; B. Rosenthal, in: MGwyj, 
79 (1935), 443-50; M. Grunwald, Samuel Oppenheimer und sein Kreis 
(1913); Z. Szajikowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), index, s.v. Horses, Cat- 
tle; L. Davidsohn, Beitraege ... Berliner Juden... (1920), 52-56; G.L. 
Weisel, Aus dem Neumarker Landestor (1926), 105f; O. Donath, Boeh- 
mische Dorfjuden (1926); A. Weldler-Steinberg, Geschichte der Juden 
in der Schweiz (1966); A. Hertzberg, The French Enlightenment and 
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the Jews (1968), index, s.v. Horses, Cattle, Alsace; S. Ettinger, in: Zion, 
21 (1956), 107, 42; H.H. Ben-Sasson, ibid., 183-206. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


LIVNAT, LIMOR (1950-_), Israeli politician, Knesset mem- 
ber from the end of the Twelfth Knesset. Livnat was born in 
Haifa, to a mother who was a singer and a father who had 
been a member of Lehi. She served in the IDF as an education 
and welfare sergeant, and then studied general literature at Tel 
Aviv University, where in 1972 she served as deputy chairman 
of the Students Association, being the first woman to serve in 
this post. While a student she became politically active in the 
Likud and in the Movement for Greater Israel. After leaving 
the university she worked in an advertising company, as a bud- 
get manager, and a toy distributor. In 1977 Livnat was elected 
chairperson of the Young Likud staff. In the elections to the 
Eleventh Knesset in 1984 she served as spokesperson of the 
Likud election staff. In 1989 she edited the magazines Bein ha- 
Shurot (“Between the Lines”) and Moked Erez Yisrael (“Focus 
on Erez Israel”) published by the Likud. From 1991 and until 
she entered the Knesset in April 1992 Livnat served as chair- 
person of the board of directors of the Construction Center. 

Toward the end of the Twelfth Knesset she entered the 
Knesset for the Likud, replacing a Knesset member who re- 
signed. In the Thirteenth Knesset she served as chairperson of 
the Committee for the Advancement of the Status of Women 
as well as of the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry on the 
Murder of Women by their Spouses. In the primaries for the 
elections of a new Likud chairman in 1993 she supported Ne- 
tanyahu and remained close to him until after he became 
prime minister. Livnat was head of the Likud information staff 
for the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset in 1996. After the 
Likud victory in these elections, she was appointed minister 
of communications, in which capacity she acted to open the 
communications branch to competition, working to open the 
market for international phone calls to competition and get- 
ting Israel to join the agreements of the World Trade Organi- 
zation on communications issues. She also initiated the “Bezek 
Law,’ which enabled the publication of tenders for designated 
cable Tv channels. 

At the Likud Conference held in November 1997, Livnat 
led a move to remove Binyamin *Netanyahu from the party 
leadership. Following the Likud’s defeat in the elections to the 
Fifteenth Knesset she supported Ariel *Sharon in the contest 
for the Likud leadership. In the Fifteenth Knesset she was a 
member of the Knesset Finance Committee, Education, Cul- 
ture, and Sports Committee, and the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of the Status of Women. When Sharon was elected 
prime minister in 2001 Livnat was appointed minister of ed- 
ucation, culture, and sport, retaining the position in the Six- 
teenth Knesset. As minister of education she has had to con- 
tend with a deepening crisis in the education system, which 
resulted in falling scholastic standards and growing violence 
by pupils. She tried to introduce a system under which all 
schools receiving government financial support, including 
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schools from the haredi independent system, must teach a cer- 
tain core program. However, due to political circumstances, 
the haredi schools were released from this requirement. In 
2004 Livnat appointed the Dovrat Committee that proposed 
far-reaching reforms in the education system, including the 
cancelation of the middle schools, a five-day school week in 
return for a long school day, an increase in teachers’ salaries 
hand in hand with longer teaching hours, and the laying off 
of close to 20,000 teachers. Livnat wholeheartedly supported 
these recommendations, which, after certain modifications, 
resulting from opposition by the various teachers’ organiza- 
tions, were partially implemented in the 2005-6 school year. 

Livnat strongly objected to Sharon's Gaza disengagement 
plan but refrained from voting against it in the Knesset, and 
she did not resign from the government before it was imple- 
mented, as Netanyahu had done. 

She is a member of the Women’s Network and the man- 


agement of Shorashim. 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


LIVNI, HILLEL (Slavko Weiss; 1906-1994), Zionist leader. 
Born and educated in Croatia, he lived in Zagreb, where he 
became a Jewish youth organizer and instructor. He was 
among the sponsors of a scouting group called Kibbutz ha- 
Zofim, with headquarters in Zagreb and chapters in several 
towns with Jewish populations. He also worked within the 
Federation of Jewish Youth Organizations, promoting the 
halutzic (aliyah preparation) trend and was instrumental in 
the integration of Ha-Zofim into the Ha-Shomer ha-Za‘ir 
world movement. This movement was officially founded in 
Slavonski Brod in 1931, rapidly spreading across the country 
and becoming the largest body of organized Jewish young- 
sters in Yugoslavia. Livni was among the planners of semi- 
nars, summer camps, mountaineering units, and educational 
programs aiming at preparing future members of kibbutzim, 
having himself been among the founders of kibbutz Shaar 
ha-Amakim in the Haifa Bay area in the early 1930s. After his 
aliyah he was twice sent back to Yugoslavia as an emissary of 
his movement. In 1939, he participated as a delegate at the 21* 
Zionist Congress in Geneva. 

In his kibbutz Livni performed various managerial du- 
ties. He also took part in the work of the Historical Commis- 
sion of the Hitahdut (Association of Immigrants from Yugo- 
slavia), assisting in research and editing. 

As an ardent philatelist, he accumulated an impressive 
collection. Shortly before his death he sold it, thus enabling 
the erection of a memorial monument in his kibbutz for Ho- 
locaust victims who were relatives of members of Sha/ar ha- 


Amakim. 
[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


LIVNI, TZIPI (1958-_), Israeli politician. Livni was born in 
Tel Aviv. Her father, Eitan Livni, was a member of Ezel (*Irgun 
Zevai Leummi) and a member of the Knesset. A lieutenant in 
the 1pr, she subsequently served in the Mossad and received a 
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law degree from Bar-Ilan University, entering private practice 
and specializing in commercial and constitutional law before 
being elected to the Knesset in 1999 as a Likud Mx. Previously 
she had served as director-general of the Government Com- 
panies Authority, overseeing the process of privatization. In 
the Knesset she was a member of the Constitution, Law and 
Justice Committee, and the Committee for the Advancement 
of the Status of Women. In 2001-2, she served as minister of 
regional cooperation, minister without portfolio, and minister 
of agriculture. In February 2003, she was appointed minister 
of immigrant absorption, also becoming minister of hous- 
ing and construction. In December 2004 she was appointed 
minister of justice and, in January 2006, minister of foreign 
affairs by Acting Prime Minister Ehud *Olmert, after leaving 
the Likud with Ariel *Sharon when he founded the Kadimah 
Party. A staunch supporter of Sharon’s political positions, in- 
cluding the withdrawal from the Gaza Strip in summer 2005, 
Livni proved to be a forthright and engaging spokesman for 
government policy, perceived by the public as a cut above the 
professional politician. The American press, too, was charmed 
by her during her visit to the US. in February 2006 for talks 
with Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice and an unsched- 
uled meeting with President Bush, already billing her as the 
next Golda Meir. 


LIVSHITS, BENEDIKT KONSTANTINOVICH (1886 
[1887, New Style]-1939?), Russian poet. Born in Odessa, 
Livshits finished the Duc de Richelieu Gymnasium in 1905 
and obtained a law degree from Kiev University in 1912. His 
early poetry (first published in Antologiya sovremennoy poe- 
zii, 1909) was inspired by classical antiquity and the French 
poetes maudits (especially Rimbaud, Corbiére, and Laforgue). 
In 1910, Livshits began to contribute to Apollon, the influential 
St. Petersburg art journal; in 1911, he published his first book of 
verse, Fleyta Marsiya (“The Flute of Marsyas”). In 1912, under 
the influence of D. Burlyuk, Livshits left the Apollon group and 
joined the Futurist circle known as Hylaea, becoming one of 
its most prominent theoreticians. His poetry and manifestos 
appeared in the Futurist miscellanies Sadok sudey (“A Trap 
for Judges”), Poshchechina obshchestvennomu vkusu (“A Slap 
in the Face of Public Taste”), Dokhlaya luna (“The Croaked 
Moon’), etc. In 1914, Livshits published another collection of 
verse, Volchye solntse (“The Sun of the Wolves”). After Mari- 
hetti’s visit to Russia, Livshits initiated an all-out attack against 
European Futurism. The French version of his manifesto “We 
and the West” was published by Apollinaire in Mercure de 
France (cvuit, Apr. 16, 1914). Hylaea began to disintegrate at 
about this time, however, and Livshits left the Futurist move- 
ment. His later poetics represent a refined synthesis of Hylaean 
Cubo-Futurism and *Mandelshtam’s Acmeism. The poems of 
Iz topi blat (“Out of the Swamp,’ 1922) and Patmos (1926) are 
complex riddles, the solution of which demands great liter- 
ary and historical erudition. In 1928, Livshits published a ret- 
rospective collection of his poetry, Krotonskiy polden (“The 
Crotonian Noon”). His memoir Polutoraglazy strelets (“The 
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One-and-a-Half-Eyed Archer,’ 1933) is outstanding both as a 
work of art and a historical document. Livshits also excelled 
as a translator, producing the most faithful and artistically 
satisfying Russian poetic translations of modern French verse 
(Ot romantikov do surrealistov, 1934). In 1938, he was arrested 
in connection with the so-called “translators’ case” and died, 
according to official Soviet data, in May 1939. 

As a rule, Livshits avoided Jewish themes in his poetry 
for fear of “cultural inbreeding”: in a 1920 poem he spoke of 
the Jewish heritage in his blood as “the tender duty of the le- 
virate,” fulfilling which the “family-loving Hebrew possessed 
his brother’s widow, mixing his blood with that of his brother” 
(cf. O. Mandelshtam’s poem “Return to the Incestuous Bo- 
som’). His other publications include Gileya (1931); Frantsu- 
zskiye liriki xIx-xx vv. (1937); U nochnogo okna (1970). Some 
of his poems have been translated into English in V. Markov, 
ed., Modern Russian Poetry: An Anthology (1967; Eng. tr. by 
M. Sparks). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Markov, Russian Futurism: A History 
(1968); Manifesty i programmy russkikh futuristov (1967). 


[Omri Ronen] 


°LIVY (Titus Livius; 59 B.c.£.-17 C.E.), Roman historian 
who mentioned Jews at least twice in his writings. He records 
that until the capture of the Temple in Jerusalem by Pompey 
(63 B.C.E.), the sanctuary had never been violated (Epitome, 
book 102). Livy’s history is cited by Josephus (Ant., 14:68) as 
testimony to the heroic conduct of the priests, who even dur- 
ing the siege and capture of Jerusalem continued to offer the 
daily sacrifices. 

ADD. BIBIOGRAPHY: M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on 
Jews and Judaism, vol. 1 (1974), 328-31. 


[Jacob Petroff / Shimon Gibson (2! ed.)] 


LIWERANT SZCLAR, DANIEL (1945- _), Mexican com- 
munity leader and activist in international Jewish organiza- 
tions. Born in Mexico City where he studied in the Tarbut 
Jewish school and in a national high school, he was an active 
member of the Hanoar Hatzioni youth movement. Liwerant 
continued his studies at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
where he graduated in law. 

Back in Mexico Liwerant’s professional work was con- 
centrated in the area of construction and real estate in which 
he founded and directed several companies. From the mid- 
1980s he served as vice president of the administrative coun- 
cil of Isal Investment Corporation which promoted invest- 
ments in different areas of Israel’s economy. From 1986 he was 
president of the board of Keren Fomento Atzmaut, México- 
Israel. 

Liwerant focused his activities on the promotion of Dias- 
pora-Israel relations. He presided over Keren Hayesod, Mex- 
ico (1990-94) and the World Board of Keren Hayesod (1997- 
2001). From 1995 he was an executive member of the board of 
trustees of Keren Hayesod, and of the board of governors and 
the Executive of the Jewish Agency. He was a member of the 
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Joint Authority of Jewish-Zionist Education (1993-2003) and 
co-chairman of its Aliyah and Absorption Committee. 

Liwerant was also active in Jewish education in Mexico, 
where he was a member of Reshut Hachinuch (Education Au- 
thority; 1993-97) and a member of the board of Universidad 
Hebraica (from 2000). He supported the Taglit-Birthright 
program in Mexico and was a member of its international 
consulting council. 

Liwerant received many awards including an honorary 
doctorate from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1997). His 
wife, JUDIT BOKSER DE LIWERANT, is a recognized scholar 
in political science and a researcher of the Jewish community 
in Mexico. She is director of the Post-Graduate Program of 
the Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México UNAM and 
a member of the Mexican Academy of Science. She was also 
very active in the development and improvement of Jewish 
educational and cultural enterprises. 


[Margalit Bejarano (2™4 ed.)] 


LIZARD (Heb. xv), reptile included among the eight 
creeping things that are prohibited as food and whose dead 
body defiles anything with which it comes into contact (Lev. 
11:30-39). Talmudic literature states that its tail moves con- 
vulsively when cut off (Oho. 1:6), that in intense heat it re- 
mains immovable, stirring only when water is poured over it 
(Pes. 88b). Both features are characteristic of various species 
of lizard, but the reference is apparently mainly to those be- 
longing to the family Lacertidae, of which four genera (that 
include ten species) are to be found in Israel. Of the Lacerta, 
the most common are the brown lizard (Lacerta laevis) and 
the great green lizard (Lacerta viridis) which is the largest and 
most beautiful of this family, is commonly found in the moun- 
tainous regions, and feeds on insects. The dab lizard, which 
belongs to another family, is apparently to be identified with 
the 13 (zav), likewise included among the unclean creeping 
things (see *Tortoise). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 221f., no. 272; J. Feliks, The 
Animal World of the Bible (1962), 96; M. Dor, Leksikon Zoologi (1965), 
177f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 248. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


LJUBLJANA (Ger. Laibach), capital of Slovenia; until 1918 
in Krain, Austria. Individual Jews are mentioned in Ljubljana 
during the 12" century, and the repair of a synagogue is at- 
tested in 1217. A “Jewish Road” and a “Jewish Street” are re- 
mains of the former Jewish quarter. The Jews of Ljubljana were 
merchants, moneylenders, and artisans, and were allowed to 
own real estate. During the Middle Ages they were from time 
to time accused of child murder, well poisoning, etc. They were 
not expelled together with the rest of the Jews from Carinthia 
and Styria in 1496; in 1513, however, Emperor Maximilian gave 
in to the burghers’ claims and forbade the Jews to engage in 
commerce, and in 1515 expelled them from Ljubljana. Under 
Leopold 11 in 1672 the whole of Krain was forbidden to Jews. 
Later Joseph 11 allowed them to visit the fairs. 
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During the Napoleonic Kingdom of Illyria, Abraham 
Heimann from Bavaria settled in Ljubljana with two relatives 
under protection of the French governor and opened an off- 
cial money changer’s office. When Ljubljana reverted to Aus- 
tria in 1814, the emperor confirmed Heimanns right of resi- 
dence, but he had to fight with the municipal authorities until 
the 1848 Revolution. After the *emancipation in 1867 Jews 
again settled in Ljubljana, and by 1910 there were 116 of them, 
but without an organized community. They were attached to 
the community of Graz in Austria until 1918, and after Slove- 
nia became a part of the new Yugoslav kingdom, they were 
attached to the Zagreb community. Only one extended Jewish 
family remained there when the Germans took the town and 
handed it over to the Italians in 1941. A memorial to the Jew- 
ish victims of the Holocaust was erected after World War 11. 
The Ljubljana community, founded after World War 11, had 84 
members in 1969. In the 1990s the renewed community took 
on the name “Judovska skupnost,’ availing itself of the services 
of a visiting rabbi from Trieste. Members used prayer books 
in the Slovenian language and even the Haggadah could be 
read in a Slovenian version. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Sik, in: Zidov (April 29, 1919); I. Vrhovec, 
in: Jevrejski Glas (May 20, 1938). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Vivian, 
‘Iscripzioni masocritti ebraici di Ljubljana,’ in: Egitto e Vicino Ori- 


ente, 5 (1982), 93-140. 
[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


LLERENA, city in W. Spain, near the Andalusian border. 
Jews lived in Llerena throughout the 13'>-15' centuries, up to 
the expulsion in 1492. In 1391, it was the only community that 
was attacked in the region of Extremadura. In 1474 the annual 
tax paid by the community amounted to 3,500 maravedis. It 
increased to 35,820 maravedis in 1491, probably because Jews 
recently expelled from Andalusia had settled in the city. A Jew 
of Llerena, Gabriel-Israel, served as interpreter to Ferdinand 
and Isabella during the war with Granada, and won the king’s 
esteem. There were also Conversos living in Llerena. Toward 
the end of the 16" century a permanent tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition was established there which became one of the most ac- 
tive in Spain. David *Reuveni was imprisoned in the inquisi- 
tional dungeons in Llerena from 1532, and from 1631 onward a 
large group of fugitives from Badajoz was tried by the Llerena 
tribunal with tragic results. As late as 1652 six fugitive Judaiz- 
ers were burned in effigy, at an auto-da-fé in Llerena, together 
with the bones of a woman who had died in prison. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 317; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 
233, 349, 398; H.C. Lea, History of the Inquisition in Spain, 1 (1906), 
549-50; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 36, 68, 81, 256, 257. 


[Haim Beinart] 


°LLOYD GEORGE, DAVID (Earl Lloyd-George; 1863- 
1945), British prime minister (1916-22) under whose govern- 
ment the *Balfour Declaration was approved. Lloyd George 
first came into contact with the Zionist movement in 1903, 
when the firm of solicitors for whom he worked prepared, at 
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the request of Leopold *Greenberg, a draft connected with the 
*Uganda Scheme. After Britain’s declaration of war on Tur- 
key in November 1914, he told Herbert *Samuel that he “was 
very keen to see a Jewish State established in Palestine,’ so 
that when he first met Chaim *Weizmann in December 1914, 
he was already in a receptive mood toward Zionism. Lloyd 
George, the Welshman, was drawn toward Zionism both by 
his religious upbringing (“I was taught far more about the his- 
tory of the Jews than about the history of my own people,” he 
wrote) and by his belief that “it is the small nations that have 
been chosen for great things.” 

Although sentiment played no small part in Lloyd 
George's approach, on strictly rational grounds he was deter- 
mined to make Palestine British, at a time when the Zionists 
regarded British administration of the country as vital to their 
aims. Before Sir Mark Sykes left for Egypt in April 1917 to be- 
come *Allenby’s political adviser, Lloyd George impressed 
upon him three main points: (1) Palestine was to be under 
British rule; (2) no pledges should be given to the Arabs con- 
cerning Palestine; (3) nothing should be done to prejudice 
the Zionist aspirations with regard to Palestine. In the cabi- 
net, Lloyd George enthusiastically supported the pro-Zionist 
Balfour Declaration, viewing it as a step toward the possible 
establishment of a Jewish state. A few days before the issue of 
the declaration, he told Weizmann: “I know that with the is- 
sue of this Declaration I shall please one group [i.e., the Zion- 
ists] and displease another [ie., the assimilationists]. I have 
decided to please your group because you stand for a great 
idea.” He also brought about ratification of the Balfour Dec- 
laration at the *San Remo Conference and its inclusion in the 
*Mandate for Palestine. 

Lloyd George appointed Herbert Samuel as the first high 
commissioner for Palestine and fought vehemently against 
the Passfield White Paper of 1930 (see *White Papers). In 
his testimony before the Royal Commission for Palestine in 
1937 he said: “... it was contemplated [in 1917] that when the 
time arrived for according representative institutions for Pal- 
estine, if the Jews had meanwhile responded to the oppor- 
tunity afforded them and had become a definite majority of 
the inhabitants, then Palestine would thus become a Jewish 
commonwealth.” He told the Royal Commission that halting 
Jewish immigration to Palestine would be “a fraud.” He took 
the same firm stand against the anti-Zionist White Paper of 
1939. An entire chapter on Palestine is included in his Mem- 
oirs of the Peace Conference (2 (1939), 721-74). Lloyd George’s 
pro-Zionist, philo-semitic career was one of the high points of 
gentile pro-Zionism in Britain, occasioned by a unique con- 
flation of political opportunity in the Middle East and the sig- 
nificant tradition of Protestant philo-semitism in England, as 
well as his own perceptions of the Jews as an oppressed small 
nation similar to his own people, the Welsh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Stein, The Balfour Declaration (1961), in- 
dex; C. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), index; F Owen, Tempes- 
tuous Journey (1954), index; R. Lloyd George, Lloyd George (1960), 
index; C. Sykes, Crossroads to Israel (1965), index. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
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The Crucial Phase (1987). 
[Daniel Efron] 


LOAN (Heb. ANT?H, halvaah), a transaction in which a thing, 
usually money, is given by one person, called the malveh 
(“lender”), to another, called the loveh (“borrower”), for the 
latter’s use and enjoyment, and in order that such thing or its 
equivalent be returned by the borrower at some later date. In 
halakhic literature the term halvaah is often used to describe 
an obligation or debt (hov) in general — i.e., not necessarily 
one originating from a transaction of loan - and many of the 
halakhot applying to debt in the wide sense of this term ap- 
ply to loan, and vice versa (see Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 5f; 
see also *Obligation, Law of). In this article loan is treated in 
the restricted sense of the term defined above 


Oral Loan (Milveh be-al Peh) and Loan in Writing 
(Milveh bi-Shetar) 

A loan established orally is distinguished from one estab- 
lished in writing in two main respects: (1) in the former case 
the borrower's plea that he has repaid the loan is believed, 
whereas in the latter case such a plea by the borrower is not 
believed when the bond of indebtedness is in the lender’s pos- 
session; (2) in the case of a loan in writing, the creditor has the 
right to levy on the debtor's nekhasim meshu’badim (“alien- 
ated and encumbered” assets, see *Lien; Obligation, Law of), 
a right not available to him in the case of an oral loan. The 
term milveh be-al peh is apparently a post-talmudic creation, 
although the distinction between the two forms of loan was 
recognized as early as tannaitic times (Gulak, loc. cit.; Her- 
zog, Instit, 1 (1936), 352). 


Mitzvah of Lending 

The precept of lending to the poor of Israel is based on Exodus 
22:24: “If thou lend money to any of my people that is poor 
by thee” (see Mekh., Mishpatim, s. 19), and is included in the 
enumeration of the mitzvot (Sefer ha-Mitzvot, Asayin no. 197; 
Semag, Asayin no. 93; Sefer ha-Hinnukh no. 66). Some scholars 
derived this precept from other biblical passages (She’iltot no. 
114; Semak no. 248). The lender, if he apprehends that he may 
not be repaid, may make his loan conditional on the receipt of 
a *pledge from the borrower (Tos. to BM 82b; Ahavat Hesed, 
1:13). The merit of fulfilling this precept was lavishly extolled 
by the scholars —- even beyond the act of *charity (Shab. 63a). 
The duty was held to cover also a loan to a rich man in his hour 
of need (Sh. Ar., HM 97:1, Sma thereto, n. 1), but some scholars 
restricted its application to the case of a poor man only (Even 
ha-Ezer, Malveh ve-Loveh 1:1). In certain circumstances a per- 
son is prohibited from lending money to another. This is so 
if there are no witnesses to a loan (BM 75b), lest the borrower 
be tempted to deny his indebtedness or the lender forget that 
he gave the loan; it nevertheless became customary for a loan, 
even an oral one, to be given in the absence of witnesses, and 
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the aharonim sought to explain the custom and reconcile it 
with the talmudic halakhah (Pilpula Harifta to Bm 75b; Resp. 
Ben Yehudah, 1:153). Similarly prohibited is a loan given to a 
poor man for the repayment of another debt, since — but for 
such loan - the creditor might come to his relief on account 
of his poverty (Tos. to Hag. 5a). 


Nature of the Repayment Obligation 

The nature of the borrower's obligation to repay the loan was a 
matter of dispute among the amoraim. R. Papa took the view 
that the duty of repayment was no more than a mitzvah — just 
as it was a mitzvah for the lender to give a loan - whereas R. 
Huna b. Joshua held that repayment was a legal duty (Ket. 
86a; BB 174a; Nov. Ritba, Kid. 13b; Resp. Mabit, vol. 1, no. 51; 
Semag, Asayin 93). It seems that, alongside the legal duty, R. 
Huna recognized also the existence of a religious duty to re- 
pay the debt (Resp. Ribash 484; M. Elon (see bibl.), 20f. and 
n. 44, 45; for an opinion that the duty was a mitzvah only, see 
Nov. Ramban BB 173b). Some scholars held this mitzvah to be 
of Pentateuchal origin (Ritba, loc. cit.; Mabit, loc. cit., Resp. 
Pithei Teshuvah, HM 97, n. 4), while others interpreted R. Papa's 
statement as relating only to an oral loan (Rashbam BB 174a). 
A borrower who fails to repay the loan is described as rasha 
(“wicked”; Ps. 37:21; Semag, Asayin no. 93; see also *Contract; 
Obligation, Law of). 


Halva’ah and She’elah 

Sheelah (loan for use and return) relates to “utensils” (kelim), 
and halvaah (loan for consumption) to money or “produce” 
(perot). Utensils are things which are not counted by weight 
and measure, nor exchangeable one for the other; things which 
are counted and exchanged in this way are “produce” (Gulak, 
Yesodei, vol. 1, p. 95; vol. 2, pp. 20, 171). The shoel (borrower 
for use and return) must return the subject matter of the loan 
in specie, whereas the Joveh need not do so. Unless otherwise 
stipulated, a loan is for consumption, and the borrower will 
only be liable for payment of the equivalent in produce or 
other property (see also *Shomerim). 


Establishment of Loan 

A loan transaction is concluded upon handing over of the 
money (or “produce”) to the borrower. In post-talmudic times 
the opinion was advanced that a contract of loan might be 
established upon performance of a formal kinyan alone (see 
*Acquisition), without handing over of the money, and that 
thereupon the borrower would become obliged to repay the 
money (Tur, HM 39:19 and Beit Yosef ad loc.); however, this 
opinion was not accepted by scholars (Beit Yosef loc. cit.; HM 
89:17). Once the money of the loan has been given to the bor- 
rower, the lender will no longer have any right to retract and 
demand its return, even if it is still intact in specie (Bah, HM 
39:19; Siftei Kohen, HM 39, n. 49). Where the lender has un- 
dertaken to give a loan and the borrower has already written 
a deed on the former’s instruction, some scholars hold that, 
as long as the money has not yet passed to the borrower, the 
lender remains free to retract from the loan (Resp. Rashba, 
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vol. 1, no. 1054; Sh. Ar., HM 39:17), while others preclude 
him from so doing (Sefer ha-Terumot 48:1; Maggid Mishneh, 
Malveh, 23:5). In the case of an oral loan, the lender may with- 
draw at any time before handing over of the money (Netivot 
ha-Mishpat, Mishpat ha-Urim, 39, n. 17). 


Repayment Date 

WHEN SPECIFIED. Ifa specified date was stipulated between 
the parties, the lender may not reclaim the loan prior to that 
date (Mak. 3b; Yad, Malveh, 13:5). Some scholars maintain that 
the lender - even in circumstances where he has reason to fear 
the borrower’s imminent departure abroad, or is aware that 
the latter may be squandering his assets and therefore become 
unable to repay the debt on the due date — is not entitled to 
anticipate the day of repayment (Teshuvat ha-Geonim no. 45; 
Sefer ha-Terumot 16:3; Tur, HM 73); other scholars invest the 
court with discretion in the matter and the power to order 
distraint of the property in the borrower's possession (Resp. 
Rif. no. 113; Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 1111). It was held that the 
court might do this only if the borrower is squandering his 
assets, otherwise — even though his financial position may be 
steadily deteriorating for other reasons - the court will not 
have the power to intervene prior to the due date of repay- 
ment (Yam shel Shelomo Bx 1:20; Siftei Kohen HM 73, no. 34, 
see also below; *Execution (Civil)). 


WHEN UNSPECIFIED. A loan for an unspecified period is 
given for 30 days (Yad, Malveh 13:5), and may not be reclaimed 
within this period. If it is customary in a locality to retain a 
loan of unspecified duration for a longer or a shorter period, 
that custom is followed (Sh. Ar., HM 73:1, Sma and Siftei Kohen 
ad loc.). Some scholars expressed the opinion that in this mat- 
ter even the gentile custom is followed (Sma, loc. cit.) - but 
others disputed this (Siftei Kohen, loc. cit., n. 1 and 39). 


FURTHER DIFFERENCES. (1) In the case of a loan for a speci- 
fied period, the borrower’s plea that he has made repayment 
within the term of the loan is not believed, since “a person 
is not likely to make payment before the due date” (BB 5a), 
whereas in the case of a loan for an unspecified period the 
borrower's plea that he has paid within the 30 days as required 
is believed (Tos. to BB 5a). This distinction has been justified 
by the scholars on many grounds. Some hold that in the case 
of a specified repayment date, the borrower, for no particular 
reason, knows that he will have no money available until the 
due date, but not so in the case of an unspecified repayment 
date (Resp. Rosh, 76:3); others hold that when no date is speci- 
fied, the borrower will feel ashamed if he should have money 
before the end of the 30 days and fail to make repayment - 
hence it is presumed that he will repay the loan, even within 
the said period, if he has the money (Shitah Mekubbezet, BB 
5a); yet another view is that, in the case of an unspecified re- 
payment date, the borrower is liable for repayment of the loan 
before expiry of the 30 days — save that he cannot be obliged 
by the court to make payment before then — hence he is likely 
to repay earlier if he has the money (Devar Avraham, vol. 1, 
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no. 32). A minority opinion holds that, in the case of a loan 
for an unspecified period, the borrower is not likely to antici- 
pate payment, and his plea to this effect is not to be believed 
(Nov. Ramban BB 40a). 

(2) Apparently even those who adhere to the opinion that 
the property of a borrower - even when it is being squandered 
by him - cannot be distrained until due date of payment of the 
loan agree with all other scholars that, as regards a loan for an 
unspecified period, the court may distrain the property in the 
debtor’s possession even before expiry of the 30 days (Keneset 
ha-Gedolah, uM 73; Beit Yosef 20b). 


ANTICIPATION OF PAYMENT BY THE BORROWER. Since de- 
termination of the repayment date is for the borrower's benefit 
(Ran to Ket. 81a, s.v. vegarsinan), it is permissible for him to 
repay the loan before the due date, regardless of the lender’s 
wishes (Ran, loc. cit.). He may not, however, anticipate pay- 
ment without the lender’s consent when there is a substantial 
apprehension of an imminent and official change in currency 
values (Sefer ha-Terumot 30:2; see also below). 


Acceptance of Payment 

Payment made to the lender against the latter’s will is a valid 
payment; if the latter refuses to accept the money and the 
borrower throws it to him, he will be discharged (Sefer ha- 
Terumot 50:1; Tos. to Git. 75a). However, when the lender is 
prepared to accept payment, the borrower must make the 
payment into his hands and may not throw it to him (Git. 
78b; Yad, Malveh 16:1). Payment to the lender’s wife is held by 
some scholars to discharge the borrower, provided that she is 
accustomed to transacting her husband’s business (see Hus- 
band and *Wife; Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, 
no. 225; Rema, HM120:2), but other scholars dispute that this 
is a valid discharge (Yam shel Shelomoh Bx 9:39). 


Place of Payment 

The lender may claim repayment at any place, even in the wil- 
derness (BK 118a; Sh. Ar., HM 74:1). Upon due date the bor- 
rower may oblige the lender to accept payment at any settled 
place (yishuv), even if this is not the place where the loan was 
transacted, nor the place of residence of the lender or bor- 
rower (Sefer ha-Terumot, 30:1; Sh. Ar., loc. cit.). If the loan 
was transacted in the wilderness, the borrower may oblige the 
lender to accept payment there (Rema HM 74:1). 


Method and Means of Payment 

A debt not yet due may be repaid little by little (8m 77b; 
Mordekhai BM no. 352; Ittur, vol. 1, pt. 2, 8.v. iska); accord- 
ing to some scholars payment in this manner, although ini- 
tially forbidden, is valid in retrospect (Bedek ha-Bayit HM 74; 
Siftei Kohen HM 74, n. 17). After due date the lender may, in 
the opinion of all scholars, refuse to accept payment in the 
said manner (Mordekhai, loc. cit.). The borrower must repay 
in money, and, if he has none, in land. The lender may refuse 
to accept the land and offer to wait until the borrower has 
money - even if this is after the due date (Resp. Rosh, 80:9; 
Sh. Ar., HM 74:6, 101:4). If the borrower has no money, the 
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lender may not instruct him to sell his assets in order to re- 
ceive money for them, but must either take the assets as pay- 
ment or wait until the borrower has money (Tos. to BK ga). 
If payment in money entails a loss for the borrower, he may 
repay the loan in land (Tos. Ket. 92a and Ran ad loc.). If the 
borrower has money, land, and chattels, and wishes to pay in 
money, while the lender asks for land or chattels, some schol- 
ars hold the law to favor the lender and others the borrower 
(Sefer ha-Terumot 4:2; see also *Execution (Civil)). 


Fluctuation in Currency Values 

In case of official withdrawal and replacement of the existing 
currency, the position is as follows: If the new currency is of 
the same kind, the borrower pays in the currency in circula- 
tion at the time of payment (BK 97). If, however, the with- 
drawn currency is circulating in another country on the same 
terms as it formerly did in the country of its withdrawal, the 
lender - if he has the means of reaching such a country and 
there is no particular difficulty in transferring the old cur- 
rency — will be obliged to accept the withdrawn currency in 
payment (BK 97; Sh. Ar., HM 74:7). Ifas a result of a change in 
the value of the currency there is a reduction in the price in- 
dex of the commodities (“produce”), the borrower pays in ac- 
cordance with the new currency value and deducts for himself 
the excess (BK 97b, 98a); if the reduction in prices result from 
factors unconnected with a currency revaluation, the bor- 
rower pays in the stipulated currency, without any deduction 
(Sh. Ar., YD 165). The view that the rules stated with reference 
to a currency revaluation must also be extended, by analogy, 
to the case of a currency devaluation (Aferet Zahar no. 165) 
was accepted as halakhah (Piskei ha-Rosh, BK 9:12; Hikrei Lev, 
Mahadura Bafra, HM 9) in preference to a contrary opinion 
(Piskei ha-Rosh, loc. cit.; Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 34). 

In many Jewish communities *takkanot were enacted 
which were aimed at reaching a compromise in disputes be- 
tween parties relating to the manner of debt-payment in case 
of a change in currency values, and a decisive majority of the 
posekim inclined toward adjudging and compromising be- 
tween the parties in terms of these takkanot (see Kahana, bibl.; 
*Takkanot ha-Kahal). 


Plea of Repayment (Parati; “I have repaid”) 

An oral loan is repayable without witnesses; a loan in writ- 
ing, before witnesses. In a claim for repayment of an oral loan, 
the borrower’s plea that he has already made repayment is be- 
lieved (Sh. Ar., HM 70:1); such a plea is regarded as a general 
denial of the claim, and on taking a solemn *oath (shevuat 
hesset) - the borrower is exempted (Sh. Ar., HM 70:1). Where 
there is a bond of indebtedness, the borrower’s plea that he has 
made repayment is not believed, and the lender - on swear- 
ing an oath that he has not been repaid - proceeds to recover 
the debt (ibid.). (As regards the borrower's plea of payment 
prior to the due date, see above.) As a means of protecting the 
lender against such a possible plea of repayment, it became 
customary to stipulate, at the time of the loan, that credence 
be given to the lender upon his denial of a repayment plea by 
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the borrower - such stipulation availing to dismiss the latter 
plea (Sh. Ar., HM 71:1). For the similar protection of the lender, 
the practice was adopted of stipulating at the time of the loan 
that it be repayable only before witnesses —- the borrower's 
plea of repayment being thus deprived of credibility unless 
attested by witnesses (ibid., 70:3). In the latter case it still re- 
mained possible for the borrower to plead that he had repaid 
the debt before witnesses A and B, who had since gone abroad, 
and - upon making a solemn oath - become exempted; to 
forestall this possibility the practice was adopted of stipulat- 
ing, “You shall not repay me except before witnesses so and 
so, or before the court” - thus precluding the borrower from 
pleading that he made repayment before some other witnesses 
(ibid., 70:4). 


Multiple Loans 

If a lender has given the same borrower two separate loans 
and the latter seeks to repay on account of one of them, the 
lender may appropriate the payment toward whichever loan 
he pleases, without any right on the borrower's part to protest 
or maintain that he intended otherwise (Tur., HM 83:2 and Beit 
Yosef ad loc.; Sefer ha-Terumot 20:2). This rule only applies 
when both loans have already fallen due for payment (Sefer 
ha-Terumot, loc. cit.); if one loan has fallen due but not the 
other, the payment is deemed to have been made on account 
of the former (Resp. Radbaz, 1252 (181)); if neither has fallen 
due, the law is apparently the same as for two loans already 
due (Radbaz, loc. cit.; Kezot ha-Hoshen 83, n. 1). 


Conversion into Loan of Other Contractual Obligation 
At times the practice was adopted, for various reasons, of 
converting an obligation originating from a transaction other 
than loan into an obligation of loan. This practice is referred 
to as zekifat hov be-milveh and was adopted - for instance in 
the case of a purchaser indebted to the seller for the purchase 
price — because of the restricted number of pleas possible 
against a claim for a loan-debt as compared to a claim for a 
debt originating from the sale of goods (BM 77b; HM 190:10). 
Zekifat hov takes place in one of the following ways: (1) by the 
writing of a special bond of indebtedness for an already ex- 
isting debt; (2) by the stipulation of a date for the repayment 
of an existing debt; and (3) by the gradual accumulation of a 
debt, for instance by purchase on credit from a shop. In this 
way the original obligation is largely —- or even entirely - ex- 
tinguished and converted into a new obligation. From the 
time of such zekifah the debt is an obligation of loan only, the 
new obligation retaining none of the legal characteristics of 
the old (Gulak, Yesodei, vol. 2, pp. 116-8). 


Minor as Party to a Loan 

By pentateuchal law, a minor has no legal capacity to lend. As 
long as the subject matter of such a loan is still intact (in spe- 
cie), it must be returned by the borrower; hence in case of loss 
resulting from *ones (force majeure) the borrower is exempt 
from liability, as the property is deemed to be in its owner’s 
possession for purposes of loss arising from ones. The rab- 
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bis enacted that a loan given by a minor should be valid, the 
borrower being liable also for loss resulting from ones (Gulak, 
Yesodei, vol. 1, p. 40). A minor who has borrowed is exempt 
from returning the loan, even after reaching his majority. Ac- 
cording to some scholars, a minor who has borrowed for his 
own maintenance can be recovered from even during his mi- 
nority (Gulak, loc. cit.; see also Legal Capacity). 


Measures to Prevent “Bolting the Door” to Borrowers 

Hillel the Elder instituted a *Prosbul designed to overcome 
reluctance to lend to a borrower at the approach of the shemit- 
tah (sabbatical) year (Shev. 10:3; Rashi Git. 37a; see also *Tak- 
kanot). Although according to pentateuchal law the need for 
derishah and hakirah (examination of witnesses) extends also 
to civil law (dinei mamonot) matters, the scholars enacted for 
the obviation of this procedure in the latter cases, so as not to 
bolt the door before borrowers (Sanh. 3a; see also *Practice 
and Procedure; *Witness). Despite an opinion upholding the 
need, by the pentateuchal law, for three expert judges in mat- 
ters of hodaot (“acknowledgments”) and loans, the scholars 
enacted for the competence of a court of three laymen, lest 
the door be bolted before borrowers, for fear that no expert 
judges may be found to enforce the law (ibid.; see also *Bet 
Din). The scholars enacted that in certain circumstances the 
judges, if they erred, were not to be exempted from liabil- 
ity, in order not to discourage people from lending to others 
(ibid.). According to pentateuchal law, the creditor recovers 
the debt out of the zibburit (“worst land”) of the debtor, but 
the scholars enacted that he might do so from the beinonit 
(“medium land”), for the reason mentioned above (Git. 50a; 
see also *Execution (Civil)). According to those who held that 
the doctrine of shi’bud nekhasim was non-pentateuchal, the 
scholars enacted for a lender on a bond to recover from the 
debtor’s nekhasim meshw’badim (“encumbered and alienated 


property”; see *Lien; BB 175b). 
[Shmuel Shilo] 


The Community as a Debtor 

The Responsa literature relates to the mode of conduct in cases 
where the community had taken a loan for its various affairs, 
and it has to settle the debt. Rabbi Shlomo b. Aderet (Rashba) 
was asked about a case in which community members were 
taxed in order to return the loan - whether taxation should 
be made according to the financial status of the community 
member at the time of taking the loan or according to the time 
of its discharge. Rashba ruled that legally this loan should be 
regarded as a loan taken by partners, and the burden of repay- 
ment is in the same proportion as when the loan was taken; 
therefore community members should be taxed according to 
their status at the time when the loan was taken. Neverthe- 
less the community has the authority to enact that participa- 
tion of each member should be made according to the time 
of repayment, because a loan taken by the community could 
be regarded differently from an ordinary loan - “they are un- 
like debtors who take the loan directly for themselves, but 
like debtors for the community chest.’ Nevertheless, Rashba 
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negates the possibility of obliging recent citizens of the com- 
munity, who were not members of the community when the 
loan had been taken, because it is like a retroactive obliga- 
tion which is not equitable (Resp. Rashba, 1, no.777; 3, no.412; 
see *Takkanot ha-Kahall). For the present discussion, see also 


*Legal Person. 
: [Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
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LOANZ, ELIJAH BEN MOSES (1564-1636), one of the out- 
standing kabbalists of Germany in the late 16" and early 17 
centuries. Born in Frankfurt on the Main, he was a grandson 
of *Joseph Joselmann b. Gershom of Rosheim. His teachers 
included Akiva Frankfurter, Jacob Guenzberg of Friedberg, 
*Judah Loew b. Bezalel of Prague, and *Menahem Mendel b. 
Isaac of Cracow. Serving as rabbi in *Fulda, *Hanau, *Fried- 
berg, and *Worms successively, he was also rosh yeshivah, 
preacher, and hazzan in Worms for a time. Because he was 
well known as a writer of kabbalistic amulets and incanta- 
tions, early in his career he acquired the cognomen Elijah 
Baal Shem. Only one of his books, Rinnat Dodim, a kabbalis- 
tic commentary on the Song of Songs, was printed during his 
lifetime (Basle, 1600). Other published works include Mikhlol 
Yofi, a commentary on Ecclesiastes (Amsterdam, 1695). He 
was the author of occasional liturgical poetry and his secular 
poem, Vikkuah Yayin im ha-Mayim, was translated into Ger- 
man. Among his works still in manuscript (Oxford Bodleian 
Library) are an incomplete commentary on Midrash Genesis 
Rabbah; Magelei Zedek, a supercommentary on *Bahya b. Ash- 
er’s commentary on the Pentateuch; Adderet Eliyahu, a com- 
mentary on the Zohar; Zafenat Paneah on Tikkunei Zohar; 
and a commentary on Bahya ibn Pakuda’s Hovot ha-Levavot. 
Some of his kabbalistic amulets and formulae are included in 
the collections Toledot Adam (Zolkiew, 1720) and Mifalot Elo- 
him (ibid., 1727). Loanz also prepared for press a number of 
halakhic works, notably Darkhei Moshe by Moses Isserles. He 
exchanged learned correspondence with the Christian Hebra- 
ist, Johannes *Buxtorf. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mannheimer, Die Juden in Worms (1842), 
61; Landshuth, Ammudei, 16-17; L. Lewysohn, Nafshot Zaddikim; 
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Sechzig Epitaphien... (1855), 59; I. Tishby, in: Sefer Asaf (1953), 515-28; 
Neubauer, Cat. 1829-32; D. Kaufmann, R. Jair Chajjim Bacharach 
(1894), 33-34; A. Epstein, Mishpahat Luria (1901), 47ff. 


[Theodore Friedman] 


LOBATO (Cohen Lobato), Marrano family prominent in 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, and London. Of especial importance 
were the following: ABRAHAM COHEN LOBATO, Portuguese 
Marrano born in Lisbon where he was known as Diego Gomez 
Lobato. In 1599, when his kinsman, Paul de Pina (alias Reuel 
*Jesurun) set out for Rome with the intention of becoming a 
monk, Lobato wrote to Elijah Montalto at Leghorn, who dis- 
suaded him from his plan. Lobato subsequently went with De 
Pina to Brazil. On their return to Europe, they both settled as 
professing Jews in Amsterdam. Abraham Cohen Lobato is not 
to be confused with another person of the same name (perhaps 
his grandson) who died in Hamburg in 1665. The name Rehuel 
(Reuel) remained common among his descendants. REHUEL 
COHEN LOBATO, probably his son, and father of Isaac Cohen, 
was cotranslator, with Moses *Belmonte, of Avot, published in 
Spanish in Amsterdam (1644). ISAAC COHEN LOBATO filled 
the role of “Mount Zion” in the original presentation of Reuel 
Jesurun’s “Dialogue of the Seven Mountains” in 1624, and was 
one of the founders of the society Sha’arei Zedek in Amsterdam 
in 1678. REHUEL LOBATO (1797-1866), a Dutch mathemati- 
cian, was author of scientific and statistical works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, index; M. Kayserling, Se- 
phardim an der unteren Elbe (1859), 176; Kayserling, Bibl, 27, 64, 89; 
M. Grunwald, Portugiesengraeber auf deutscher Erde (1902), 115; M. 
De Barrios, Casa de Jacob (1685), 18, 24; H. Brugmans and A. Frank, 
Geschiedenis der Joden in Nederland, 1 (1940), 220, 264, 267. 


[Cecil Roth] 


LOCKER, BERL (1887-1972), Labor Zionist leader. Locker 
was born in Kriwiec, Galicia, and from 1902 he began to 
contribute to the Lemberg Labor Zionist newspaper, Der 
Yidisher Arbeiter, of which he later became editor. He orga- 
nized the *Poalei Zion party in the Austrian Empire before 
World War 1. During the war Locker spent some time in the 
United States and from 1916 ran the world office of Poalei 
Zion at The Hague. At the world conference of Po’alei Zion in 
Vienna (1920) he supported the split that brought about the 
separation of the pro-Communist wing and headed the World 
Union of Povlei Zion (“right wing”). He was a member of the 
Zionist and Jewish Agency Executives in London from 1931 
to 1936, when he settled in Palestine. Locker was a member 
of the *Histadrut Executive from 1936 to 1938, and from 1938 
headed the political bureau of the Jewish Agency in London 
during the period of the struggle against the policy embodied 
in the White Paper of 1939 and for Jewish statehood. He tried 
to effect a rapprochement with the British government, par- 
ticularly after the Labour Party took office in 1945. 

From the establishment of the State of Israel (1948) until 
1956, Locker served as chairman of the Jewish Agency Execu- 
tive in Jerusalem. He was a member of the Third Knesset on 
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the *Mapai list. Locker wrote many articles and pamphlets in 
Yiddish, German, Hebrew, and English. For the most part, he 
devoted himself to Zionist propaganda in England, and during 
the yishuv’s struggle in Palestine he published the pamphlet, 
A Stiff-Necked People - Palestine in Jewish History (1946; the 
American edition is called Covenant Everlasting, 1947). A He- 
brew translation and selections of his articles were published 
in Be-Hevlei Kiyyum u-Tekumah (1963). Among the various 
newspapers and publications of the Labor Zionists, he edited 
a selection of Ber *Borochov’s work in Yiddish (1928). He also 
wrote Mi-Kitov ad Yerushalayim (1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit 
be-Galizyah (1958), 771-3; Tidhar, 11 (1961), 3779. 


LOCKER, MALKE (1887-1990), Yiddish poet and essayist. 
Born in Kuty, Galicia, into a well-to-do family, her education 
included, besides Yiddish, Hebrew, and Polish, several Euro- 
pean languages. She married the Labor Zionist leader Berl 
*Locker, and because of her husband’s activities lived in vari- 
ous countries. She was most attracted by romantic and sym- 
bolist poetry. She published lyrics in the Yiddish press from 
1929 as well as in book form: Velt un Mentsh (“World and 
Person,’ 1931), Du (“You,’ 1932), Shtet (“Cities, 1942), Di Velt 
is on a Hiter (“The World is Without Guardian; 1947), and 
Yerushalayim (1967), as well as translations from Rainer Ma- 
ria Rilke’s works (1981), and biographies of Arthur Rimbaud 
(1950), Charles Baudelaire (1970), and Paul Verlaine (1976) 
which were translated into Hebrew and French, as was her 
book of Yiddish essays on German, English, and French ro- 
mantic writers, Romantiker (1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 463; M. Ravitch, Mayn Lek- 
sikon, 3 (1958), 219-20; C. Vigée, in: M. Locker, Les Romantiques 
(1964), 7-14 (introd.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gotfarshteyn, in: 


Di Goldene Keyt, 1 , 198-203. 
ryt, 34 (1959), 198-203 [Sol Liptzin] 


LOCKSPEISER, SIR BEN (1891-1990), British engineer 
and civil servant. The son of a London diamond merchant, 
Ben (“Benny” was his official given name) Lockspeiser was 
educated at Cambridge and served in World War 1. Most of 
his career was spent as an aeronautical engineer at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough, Hampshire, where he 
contributed significantly to the development of many techni- 
cal innovations in aircraft design, especially wing de-icers. 
From 1939, he worked in the British government’s Air Defence 
Department, becoming director-general in 1945 and, in 1946, 
chief scientist at the Ministry of Supply. 

Lockspeiser was among the most influential scientific 
civil servants in modern British history and was in part respon- 
sible for producing the first electronic computers, for building 
the Jodrell Bank radio telescope, and for creating CERN (the 
European Council for Nuclear Research). He was knighted in 
1946 and retired in 1956. Lockspeiser later served as head of the 
technical advisory board of the Israeli government. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 
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LOCKSPEISER, EDWARD (1905-1973), musicologist and 
critic. Lockspeiser studied at the Royal College of Music and 
with Nadia Boulanger in Paris. After working as a composer 
and conductor, he began writing for the Yorkshire Post and 
the magazine, Musical America. In 1941, he joined the BBc, 
on whose music staff he remained until 1950. He was music 
editor for the Encyclopedia Britannica and wrote frequently 
for The Listener, Music and Letters, and The Times Literary 
Supplement. Lockspeiser was considered a leading author- 
ity on French music, especially Debussy: he wrote Debussy 
for the Master Musician series (1936; revised second edition, 
1951), and later an aesthetic and psychological study in two 
volumes, Debussy: His Life and Mind (1962, 1965), his mas- 
terpiece. His other publications include Berlioz (1939), Bizet 
(1951), an adapted translation of A New History of Music by 
Henry Prunieres (4 vols., 1943), and Music and Painting (1972). 
In 1948, Lockspeiser was made an Officier d’Academie for ser- 
vices to French music. 


LOCUST (Heb. 7258, arbeh), one of the four insects which, 
having “jointed legs above their feet, wherewith to leap upon 
the earth,” are permitted as food (Lev. 11:21-22). The locust 
was one of the ten plagues of Egypt (Ex. 10:4-19). The refer- 
ence is to the Sudanese locust, Schistocerca gregaria, a pest that 
reached Erez Israel in large numbers every few years causing 
havoc to agriculture. The Bible and talmudic literature de- 
scribe the plague of locusts as one of the worst visitations to 
come upon the country. Its gravity and extent varied from time 
to time, one of the severest plagues having taken place in the 
days of the prophet Joel who devoted most of his prophecy to 
it. His precise descriptions of the locusts’ development, sweep, 
and damage were confirmed in the extremely serious plague 
of locusts that visited Erez Israel in 1915 when the crops were 
entirely destroyed in most parts of the country. 

During the plague the locust undergoes various meta- 
morphoses from the larva to the fully-grown, the stages of its 
development being given in Joel (2:25) in the expressions 7218 
(arbeh), 7p? (yelek), Son (hasil), and OT; (gazam), the last of 
these being the fully grown male or female. After being fertil- 
ized, the female lays a cluster of eggs in a hole which it makes 
in the ground. From the eggs, dark wingless larvae, the size of 
tiny ants, are hatched, these being the yelek, a word apparently 
connected with 72%, “to lap.” “lick up” Eating the tender veg- 
etation of the field, the yelek grows rapidly, and since (as with 
all insects) its epidermis does not become bigger, it sheds it at 
various stages of its growth, during which it changes the color 
of its skin. The next stage, during which its skin is pink, is the 
hasil, which word, from the root 90M, refers to its total destruc- 
tion of the vegetation of the field, for at this stage it consumes 
enormous quantities; hence hasil is used as a synonym for ar- 
beh. Thus in Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the Temple 
he declared that during a plague of arbeh hasil people would 
come there to pray for its riddance (1 Kings 8:37; cf. Ps. 78:46). 
It now casts its skin twice, grows short wings, and becomes the 
gazam. At this juncture, when no more vegetation is left in the 
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field, it “cuts off” (this being the meaning of 073) and chews 
the bark of trees with its powerful jaws; as Joel (1:7) says: “he 
hath made it (the fig-tree) clean bare... the branches thereof 
are made white”; and Amos (4:9): it devours “your gardens 
and your vineyards and your fig-trees and your olive-trees.” 
Finally, after casting a further epidermis, it becomes the fully 
grown, long-winged arbeh, the yellow-colored female which 
is fit to lay its eggs. This cycle of the locust’s development ex- 
tends from spring until June when the swarms of locusts re- 
turn to their place of origin or are blown by the wind to the 
Mediterranean or Dead Sea (Joel 2:20). 

Joel refers to the locust as “the northern one,” which is 
seemingly strange since it comes from the south. But in con- 
temporary times (especially in 1915) it was found that swarms 
of locusts reach Jerusalem from the north. The means of fight- 
ing an invading swarm of locusts were very limited. While at- 
tempts were made to drive them away by making a noise (Job 
39:20), reliance was chiefly placed on the mercy of the Lord by 
praying and proclaiming a fast and a solemn assembly (Joel 
2:15). In talmudic literature, locusts are included among the 
disasters for which the alarm of the ram’s horn (shofar) was 
sounded and a public fast held (Ta’an. 3:5). A plague of locusts 
brought famine in its wake, sometimes even in the following 
years by reason of the damage done to fruit trees. Having no 
other source of food, the people collected the locusts, dried 
and preserved them as food. The Mishnah cites divergent 
views on whether the blessing “by whose word all things exist” 
is to be said when eating locusts (in the Mishnah ’x2ia (govai), 
in the Bible °24a (govai); Nah. 3:17), one view being that since 
it “is in the nature of a curse, no blessing is said over it” (Ber. 
6:3). In ancient times however they were regarded as a fru- 
gal meal and especially associated with *asceticism, as when 
John the Baptist ate only “locusts and wild honey” (Matt. 3:4; 
Mark 1:6). Some Yemenite Jews still eat fried locusts. In re- 
cent years swarms of locusts have at times visited countries 
neighboring on Israel, frequently originating in Africa and the 
Arabian peninsula, but modern methods have succeeded in 
destroying them in time by spraying from the air or by poi- 
son on the ground. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 285ff., 370; Whiting, in: 
National Geographic Magazine, 28 (1915), 511-50; FS. Bodenheimer, 
Studien zur Epidemologie, Oekologie und Physiologie der afrikanischen 
Wanderheuschrecke (1930). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha- 


Zome’ah, 209. 
: : [Jehuda Feliks] 


LO-DEBAR (Heb. 127 X?, 127 1, 127%), city on the border 
of Gad in the northern part of Gilead (Josh. 13:26; Lidbir). 
Mephibosheth son of Jonathan lived there when Saul’s fam- 
ily fled to Gilead after the disastrous battle at Mt. Gilboa 
(11 Sam. 9:4ff.). Lo-Debar apparently fell into the hands of 
the Arameans during their wars with Israel and was recov- 
ered by Jeroboam (cf. Amos 6:13 where the name is translated 
as “a thing of nought”). The ancient name may be preserved 
in Umm al-Dabr in the eastern Jordan Valley 10 mi. (16 km.) 
south of the Sea of Galilee. 
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PJB, 37 (1941), 875 Press, Erez, 3 (1956), 517; EM, 4 (1962), 409-10. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


LODEVE, town in the department of Hérault, S. France. In 
1092, Bernard 111, bishop of Lodéve, renewed the ancient ca- 
nonical prohibition on mixed marriages. The Jewish com- 
munity of Lodéve, which a medieval document describes as 
having been flourishing and with many scholars (although 
no works from them have been preserved), appears to have 
dwindled away from the end of the 13'* century; Jews origi- 
nally from Lodeéve are subsequently found in Montpellier and 
later in Perpignan. During the 18" century, Jews from Avignon 
traded in Lodéve. In June 1941, about 100 Jews were living 
there, according to the census of Jews carried out at that time. 
There is a Rue des Juifs in Lodéve, and in the vicinity a grotto 
known as Pons des Jésiaous (“Well of the Jews”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 273ff.; REJ, 14 (1887), 73; 22 
(1891), 265; 43 (1901), 295; G. Paris, Histoire de Lodéve (1851), pas- 
sim; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer 1939-1945 


(1966), 200. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


LODI, town in N. Italy, in the former duchy of Milan. Jewish 
moneylenders were possibly invited to Lodi in about 1420. In 
1541 the Jews of Lodi and of other cities of the duchy obtained 
the protection of Pope *Paul 111 against the anti-Jewish preach- 
ings of the friars. Copies of the Talmud were burnt by order of 
the Inquisition in Lodi in 1559, and in 1597 other works were 
destroyed. The Jews were expelled from the duchy in 1597, and 
after the expulsion the Jews were allowed by the authorities to 
settle in the city only for a short period for professional rea- 
sons, with the exception of the Vitali family, bankers who re- 
sided permanently in Lodi until the end of the 18‘ century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italy, index; Mi- 
lano, Bibliotheca, index; Pavoncello, in: REJ, 119 (1961), 131-42; Jo- 
seph ben Joshua ha-Kohen, Emek ha-Bakha (1945"), passim; Dimi- 
trowski, in: Zion, 20 (1955), 179-81; idem, in: Talpioth, 6 (1955), 708-22; 
Cremascoli, in: Israel (Jan. 24, Feb. 14, March 21, 1957); S. Simonshon, 
A Documentary History of the Jews in Italy. The Duchy of Milan, 4 
vols. (1982-86). 


[Federica Francesconi (24 ed.)] 


°LODS, ADOLPHE (1867-1948), French Protestant Bible 
scholar and historian. Lods was born in Courbevoie, near 
Paris. He served for a time as a pastor in Paris. After lecturing 
on Hebrew at the Faculté Théologique of Paris, in 1906 he be- 
gan teaching Hebrew language and literature at the Sorbonne. 
He was elected to the Academie des Inscriptions in 1935. Lods 
published a study of Proverbs, L’Ecclésiaste et la philosophie 
grecque (1890); an edition of the book of Enoch from Greek 
fragments with variants from the Ethiopian text, translation, 
and notes, Le livre d’Hénoch (1892); and his major study, La 
croyance a la vie future et le culte des morts dans lantiquité 
Israelite (2 vols., 1906). After the publication of Jean Astruc et 
la critique biblique au 18iéme siecle (1924), Lods concentrated 
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on more general studies, including Israél, des origines au 8iéme 
siecle (1930; English trans. Israel from the Beginning to the Mid- 
dle of the Eighth Century by S.H. Hooke, 1932) and its contin- 
uation Des Prophétes a Jésus (1935; English trans. of the first 
part, by S.H. Hooke, Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, 1937); La 
religion d’Israél (1939; Spanish trans. by A. Spivak, 1940); and 
Histoire de la littérature hébraique et juive (to 135 C.E.; 1950). 
Lods published one of the earliest studies comparing Israelite 
prophecy with the related phenomenon in ancient *Mari in 
Syria of the second millennium B.c.£. He loved mountain 
climbing and was an accomplished watercolor painter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bayet, in: Comptes Rendus de lAcadémie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres (1957), 315-27; H.F. Hahn, The Old Testa- 
ment in Modern Research (1956), 166-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 
Lods, in: H. Rowley (ed.), Studies in or Prophecy Presented to T.H. 
Robinson (1950), 103-10; J. Bullard, in: DBI, 2:86. 


LODZ (Yid. Lodskh; Ger. Litzmanstadt), city in central Po- 
land, center of the textile industry. In 1793 there were 11 Jews 
in Lodz; by 1809 (when the city was under Prussian rule) the 
number had risen to 98. A community was organized at that 
time and a wooden synagogue erected which was renovated 
in subsequent years. After 1820 (under Russian rule) Lodz 
became an important industrial center and consequently the 
Jewish population increased rapidly, until the community be- 
came the second largest in independent Poland. (See Table: 
Jewish Population in Lodz.) 

Wishing to develop the textile industry in Lodz, the Rus- 
sian government invited German weavers to settle on very 
favorable terms. To avert the possibility of Jewish competi- 
tion, the Germans insisted that the same limitations on Jew- 
ish settlement as applied in *Zgierz should prevail in Lodz. 
According to these restrictions, Jews were not allowed to set- 
tle and acquire real property, nor were they allowed to sell li- 
quor; only those who had previously kept inns were allowed 
to continue to do so without a special permit. However, the 
Jews were largely successful in preventing the Zgierz limita- 
tions from being applied. When the local authorities planned 
the town, they set aside the two streets near the market, Wal- 
burska and Nadrzeczna, for the Jews. In 1825 they declared 
that as from July 1, 1827, Jews would be permitted to acquire 
building sites, to build, and to live on the southern side of the 
Podrzeczna and Walburska streets and the market only. The 
only Jews allowed to settle outside this quarter were those 


Jewish Population in Lodz 








Year General Population Jewish Population % Jews 
1820 767 259 33.8 
1823 799 288 36.0 
1856 24,655 2,886 11.7 
1897 310,302 98,676 31.8 
1910 409,405 166,628 40.7 
1921 452,623 156,155 34.5 
1931 604,470 202,497 33.5 
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who established factories employing Jewish workers, whole- 
sale merchants, members of the liberal professions who built 
houses, and two families who each possessed 20,000 zlotys. 
All Jews granted exceptional residence rights had to know 
Polish, French, or German, and their children over the age 
of seven had to attend general schools along with non-Jew- 
ish children. They were also forbidden to wear the traditional 
Jewish dress. For a time the authorities continued to harass 
even those Jews who fulfilled all these conditions. Anxious 
to eliminate competition from the growing number of Jewish 
weavers, the German textile workers pressed for the expulsion 
of the Jews. From 1832 Samuel Ezekiel Salzmann led the battle 
to extend the rights of Jewish settlement. As the number of 
Jews continued to grow he built many houses to alleviate the 
overcrowding and rising rents in the Jewish quarter. 

In 1848 the czar abolished the limitations on Jewish set- 
tlement in Polish cities. By decrees of 1861 and 1862 the con- 
cept of a specific Jewish quarter in Lodz was finally abolished. 
Jews settled throughout the city, although many of them con- 
tinued to be concentrated in the former Jewish quarter, the 
“Altstadt.” A synagogue was erected on Wilki Street, outside 
the old quarter. Large numbers of Jewish craftsmen, peddlers, 
and factory workers were concentrated in the suburb of Balut 
(Baluty). This settlement began early in the 19" century, when 
Balut was still a separate village and Isaac Blauwatt and Isaac 
Birnzweig leased lands from its owner to sublet to Jews. Al- 
though no industrial enterprises were established in Balut 
itself, many Jewish weavers who worked for the large enter- 
prises on a contractual basis lived there. Until 1916 Balut was 
officially a village outside the Lodz municipality, and hygienic 
conditions were consequently poor. Conditions remained the 
same when it was incorporated into the municipality. With 
rising unemployment and worsening conditions for hand- 
loom weavers, life in Balut steadily deteriorated in the inter- 
war period. 

Throughout the 19"* century and up to 1939 Jews were ac- 
tive in much of the trade in Lodz, especially in supplying raw 
materials for the textile industry. Wholesale and retail trad- 
ers, agents, and brokers formed over one third of the Jewish 
earners in Lodz. In the 20" century Jews entered industry on 
a considerable scale; by 1914, 175 factories (33.3% of the total) 
were owned by Jews; 150 of these were textile mills. Jews also 
owned 18,954 small workshops (27.7%); 18,476 of them textile 
enterprises. Of the 27,385 Jewish workers (32.9% of the labor 
force), 26,845 were employed in textile industries. Thus the 
majority of Jewish enterprise and workers was employed in 
the small workshops of the Jewish textile industry. Jewish mills 
produced mainly cotton although there were some woolen and 
linen mills. The most prominent industrialists were Poznanski, 
Hayyim Jacob Wislicki, Asher Cohen (Oskar Kohn), the 
brothers Ettingon, Jacob Kastenberg, and Tuvia Bialer. 

Lodz was badly destroyed during World War 1 when the 
German residents collaborated with the German invaders. 
With the break-up of czarist Russia and the creation of inde- 
pendent Poland, the large Russian market was lost and con- 
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sequently new markets were needed. The Polish government 
did not grant Jewish industry financial aid for reconstruction. 
In the early 1920s the anti-Jewish fiscal policies of Polish Fi- 
nance Minister W. Grabski further hindered the recovery of 
Jewish industry. Those firms which managed to recover were 
again hit by the world crisis of 1929. During the 1930s, anti- 
Jewish economic policies were intensified throughout Poland. 
Jewish workers were squeezed out of industry, even the en- 
terprises owned by Jews. Every growth in the scale of a plant 
or increasing mechanization meant that Jewish workers were 
likely to lose their jobs, both because Polish workers were op- 
posed to their employment and because anti-Jewish govern- 
ment policy encouraged this opposition. Between the wars, 
ready-made tailoring in Lodz was almost entirely in Jewish 
hands. Jews were also engaged in building and related trades 
such as paving, making steps, and carpentry, working on a 
contractual basis. Polish anti-Jewish policy attempted to re- 
place Jewish weavers by Polish craftsmen. In 1910 the First 
Union of Jewish Craftsmen was organized, also including 
large-scale Jewish industrialists, on the initiative of the Jewish 
Bank for Mutual Assistance. In 1912 it was renamed the Union 
of Industrialists. Craftsmen and middle-range industrialists 
joined its ranks. After World War 1 a union of craftsmen and 
industrialists was organized as was a union of Jewish mer- 
chants in 1925. Small tradesmen and retailers had their own 
unions. In 1926 a union of both Jewish and non-Jewish traders 
and retailers was formed; however, the non-Jews soon left it. 
The Jews formed their unions in collaboration with *Ort. The 
*Bund, the *Poalei Zion, and the Polish Socialist Party (the 
*pps) competed in organizing trade unions among the Jew- 
ish laborers in Lodz. In 1901, at a funeral of one of its mem- 
bers, the Bund held a demonstration in which 2,000 persons 
participated. During the revolution of 1905, the Bund was 
very active in Lodz. At the end of 1903, a Jewish section of the 
PPS was organized in the city on the initiative of the famous 
Polish leader Jézef *Pilsudski. Jewish craftsmen in Lodz, as 
elsewhere in Poland, were faced in 1927 with a law which de- 
manded examinations for craftsmen and a diploma awarded 
by a union of artisans. 


Social Life and Culture 

The official enactments against and intrusions into Jewish 
communal institutions from the 1820s (see *Russia, *Poland, 
*Community, *kazyonny ravvin) had little effect in Lodz. The 
community maintained its *autonomy in difficult circum- 
stances. With the official recognition of Jewish communal au- 
tonomy in independent Poland the first democratic elections 
for the community council of Lodz were held in 1924; seven of 
the members were Hasidim of *Aleksandrow, six Zionists and 
*Mizrachi, three Bund, 11 *Agudat Israel, one *Po’alei Agudat 
Israel, two representing the craftsmen, two left Po’alei Zion, 
one *Folkspartei, and one each from two Communist lists. The 
first chairman was the Zionist Dr. Uri Rosenblatt. In 1931 the 
authorities dissolved the community council and announced 
new elections. The results were: one Po'alei Agudat Israel, four 
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Zionists, 12 Agudat Israel, two Hasidim of Aleksandrow, one 
Folkspartei, one representing the small tradesmen, and one 
each of the four leftist lists. Leib Minzberg of Agudat Israel 
was elected chairman, a position he occupied until the Holo- 
caust. The community maintained a kosher slaughterhouse, 
a *mikveh, and a *talmud torah for the poor, and collaborated 
with *roz and other charitable organizations. The most prom- 
inent was Gemilut Hasadim (Pol. Dobroczynns¢), founded 
in 1899 by Jewish philanthropists such as Israel Poznaniski as 
a roof organization for many charitable societies. Rabbis of 
Lodz included Mendel Wolf ha-Kohen Jerozolimski (1825-32) 
and Ezekiel Nomberg (1832-56), a *Kotsk Hasid who was op- 
posed by many in the community. (His great-grandson was the 
Yiddish writer Hirsch David *Nomberg.) With the growth of 
Jewish Lodz, the rabbinical seat gained in importance. After a 
heated election campaign, Moses Lipshitz, also a Kotsk Hasid, 
was chosen in 1857. He was followed by the famous Lithuanian 
rabbi, Elijah Hayyim Meisel (1873-1912), who enhanced the 
stature of the office by becoming the recognized leader of the 
Jews of Lodz. His successor was Eliezer Leib Treistman, a Gur 
Hasid, and former rabbi of Radom. After Treistman’s death in 
1920, because of disagreement between the parties, no other 
community rabbi was elected. Last of the Reform synagogue 
preachers and rabbis was Markus (Mordecai) *Braude, the 
founder of the Hebrew schools network (see below). 

*Bnai Brith established a lodge in Lodz in 1926 which 
supported the Ort vocational school, the orphanage, and 
various cultural institutions. A bikkur holim organization 
was founded in 1881; in 1908 it was incorporated into the 
Dobroczynnos¢. Between the two world wars, the convales- 
cent home for sufferers from pulmonary diseases was par- 
ticularly well known. There was also a Linat ha-Zedek so- 
ciety which visited Jewish patients in Lodz hospitals. In the 
course of time its activities were extended; between the two 
world wars it established a hospital for children and a Linat 
ha-Zedek pharmacy which was subsidized by the municipal- 
ity of Lodz and the Jewish community. The synagogues orga- 
nized societies for the relief of the sick and other charitable 
organizations, such as the Malbish Arumim which provided 
clothing for poor children. It subsequently undertook a va- 
riety of services: legal aid, the organization of cooperatives, 
and medical assistance. In the interwar period, there were 
soup kitchens for the needy which also distributed free meals 
to school children. 

Jewish education in Lodz shared in the development and 
crises of the traditional Orthodox Jewish education system in 
modern times (and see *Heder, *Yeshivah). There were many 
yeshivot; some, e.g., Beth Israel of the Aleksandrow Hasidim 
and the Lithuanian-style Torat Hesed, were influential. The 
talmud torah founded by R. Elijah Hayyim Meisel in 1873 pro- 
vided education for children of elementary school age. Some 
subjects were taught in Polish and some in Hebrew. A diversi- 
fied network of educational institutions, from kindergarten to 
secondary school, existed in Lodz. A “reformed” heder (known 
as the Jaroczynski School after the philanthropist of this name) 
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was founded in 1890 and included secular subjects in its cur- 
riculum. The first Jewish gymnasium in Russia was established 
in Lodz by Markus (Mordecai) Braude in 1912. In accordance 
with the requirements of Russian law, it was named after a 
private person, Dr. D.B. Rabinovich. In it too some subjects 
were taught in Polish and some in Hebrew. Another second- 
ary school was headed by Itzhak *Katzenelson, the noted 
Hebrew poet who perished in the Holocaust. In 1918 the first 
Yiddish school was established, named after B. Borochov. 
The Jaroczynski talmud torah was converted into a vocational 
school in 1921 and in 1927 it became a secondary vocational 
school for the study of mechanics, electricity, and weaving. A 
*Beth Jacob school for girls was founded in 1924. 

Although Lodz was not a leading Jewish cultural center, 
there was considerable creativity in the city. The Hebrew au- 
thors and poets, Itzhak Katzenelson, David *Frischman, and 
Jacob *Cohen lived and worked in Lodz, as did the scholars 
J.N. *Simchoni, Philip *Friedman, Aryeh *Tartakower, and 
Hayyim Isaac *Bunin. Yiddish authors and poets included 
Isaiah Uger, the editor of the newspaper Lodzher Togblat, J.1. 
*Trunk, H.L. *Fox, and Hayyim Krol. Most famous of the 
many Jewish musicians were Chemjo *Vinaver, the conductor, 
and the composer I. Goldstein. Jewish drama companies were 
formed at the close of the 19"* century, and from among these 
emerged the theater known as the “Great Theater,’ where the 
famous Yiddish actors, Julius Adler and Zaslavski, appeared. 
There were also well-known satirical theaters, directed by the 
Yiddish poet Moshe *Broderzon and actor Shimon *Dzigan. 

Many Zionist societies were organized in Lodz soon after 
the First Zionist Congress of 1897, such as the Ohel Yaakov, 
Ateret Zion, and Tikvat Zion, structured around synagogues. 
During World War 1, Agudat Israel, whose main supporters 
were the Hasidim of Gur, engaged in numerous activities. The 
Zionist organizations were active in the propagation of the He- 
brew language and Hebrew culture, initiated and organized 
by the historian J.N. Simchoni. The Hebrew cultural activities 
operated within the framework of the literary-musical society, 
Ha-Zamir, founded in 1899. It maintained a choir, a dramatic 
circle, and a library, and in 1915 formed a philharmonic orches- 
tra. The D.B. Borochov Library was established by Po’alei Zion 
in 1914 and the Bund established the Grosser Library, named 
after the Bundist leader by the same name. Jewish newspapers 
included the Zionist Lodzher Togblat (1908), Lodzher Morg- 
nblat (1912), Lodzher Folksblat (1915), Nayer Folksblat (1923), 
and other periodicals in Yiddish and Hebrew. 

Until the Nazis began to disseminate antisemitic propa- 
ganda among the German minority in Lodz (from the mid- 
1930S) the antisemitic movement in the city followed the cus- 
tomary Polish pattern (see *Endecja, *Rozw6j); from April 
1933 there were many cases of murderous attacks on Jews. In 
May 1934 and in September 1935 Jews were wounded or killed 
in organized attacks. The antisemitic parties gained an over- 
whelming majority in the municipal elections of 1934 after 
conducting an election campaign on the platform of purg- 
ing the town of Jews. Their rule was short-lived, for in the 
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elections of 1936 the Polish and Jewish Socialist parties won 
a majority. Under different pretexts controllers and officials 
were introduced by the Polish authorities into the factories 
of Cohen, Ettingon, Poznanski, and others. Rich Jews were 
arrested in 1938 and imprisoned in the camp of *Bereza-Kar- 
tuska. Guards were placed outside Jewish shops in order to 
prevent non-Jewish customers from entering them. In vain, 
the town’s Socialist administration tried to prevent the growth 
of antisemitism and the accompanying agitation. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11, Lodz had 233,000 Jews, 
about one-third of the city’s population. As soon as the war 
broke out many Jewish inhabitants, including the social and 
cultural elite, the youth, and wealthier circles, left Lodz out of 
fear of persecution. Their exodus continued up to May 1940. 
They sought refuge in Warsaw and other towns in the General 
Government (see *Poland, Holocaust) and many escaped to 
the territories occupied by the U.S.S.R. The German army en- 
tered Lodz on Sept. 8, 1939. In October-November 1939 Lodz 
was annexed to the Reich as part of Warthegau (Wartheland), 
and given a German name, Litzmannstadt. The Jewish com- 
munity council, now understaffed, reinstated its activities a 
few days after the capitulation (Sept. 12, 1939). The council 
mainly extended assistance, as it did formerly, to the ever-in- 
creasing number of impoverished Jews, to refugees from the 
vicinity, to the sick, and to victims of Nazi terror. In Octo- 
ber 1939 the Germans disbanded the council and appointed 
its former vice chairman, Chaim Mordecai *Rumkowsky, as 
Judenaeltester. He formed an advisory but short-lived body, 
“Beirat;’ of 31 Jewish personalities. On Nov. 11, 1939, the Nazis 
deported the Beirat members to the nearby Radogoszcz camp 
(Radegast). After some time another purely formal body was 
set up, completely subordinate to *Gestapo orders and to the 
Judenaeltester. The brutal liquidation of the first Beirat was an 
indication of further acts of terror to come that November, 
when the Nazis burned down the great synagogue and pub- 
licly hanged two Poles and a Jew. 

In December 1939 the Germans evicted many Jews living 
along the central streets of the town to settle Volksdeutsche in 
their place. On December 12-14 the authorities deported a few 
thousand Lodz Jews to the General Government, after which a 
mass “spontaneous” exodus of Jews occurred as a result of the 
fear of deportation. In January 1940 the Jews were segregated 
into the Old City and Baluty quarter, the area of the future 
ghetto, officially founded by a police order on Feb. 8, 1940. The 
ghetto (less than 2 sq. mi.; 4 sq. km.) generally lacked sewage 
disposal and its houses were fit for demolishing. To speed up 
confinement of the Jews into the ghetto, the Nazis organized a 
pogrom on March 1, 1940, known as “bloody Thursday,’ dur- 
ing which many Jews were murdered. Thousands of Jews were 
then driven into the ghetto without being permitted to take 
their property with them. On April 30, 1940, the ghetto was 
closed off. Its small area contained the 164,000 Jews still liv- 
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ing in Lodz, for between Sept. 1, 1939, and May 1, 1940, 70,000 
Jews had left the city. The ghetto was separated from the rest 
of the city by barbed wire, wooden fences, and a chain of 
“Schupo” (Schutzpolizei) outposts. The Jewish administra- 
tive body and the German ghetto council (Ghettoverwaltung) 
headed by Hans Biebow communicated with each other at the 
so-called Batuty market, where some German and the central 
Jewish offices were located. The ghetto was crossed by two thor- 
oughfares which did not, however, belong to the ghetto area. 
These streets divided the ghetto into three parts connected to 
one another by several gates (for traffic) and three bridges (for 
pedestrians). The isolation of the ghetto was strengthened by 
the fact that it was deliberately surrounded by a German pop- 
ulation according to the “Germanization policy-” 

Up to October 1940 the local German authorities counted 
on the deportation of the ghetto inmates to “reserves” in the 
Lublin District or to Madagascar (see *Madagascar Plan). But 
German plans changed and the Lodz ghetto remained. The 
ghetto inhabitants were subjected to starvation, alleviated in 
part by the smuggling of foodstuffs (1940-41), but smuggling 
activities were vigorously combated by the ghetto branch of- 
fice of the German Kriminalpolizei. The little food supplied by 
the authorities was rationed out on even lower standards than 
those applied in Nazi prisons. Apart from this a large quan- 
tity of the foodstuffs arrived in spoiled condition. In 1940 the 
majority of the ghetto population was left with no means of 
subsistence. Hunger demonstrations and riots resulted in the 
early fall. The economic situation of the inmates improved a 
little after some time, when a ghetto factory network was orga- 
nized to produce goods, mainly for the Wehrmacht. In August 
1942 there were 91 factories with 77,982 employees. Many of 
the workers earned too little to be able to buy even the inad- 
equate food rations allotted to them, and working conditions 
were unbearable. Apart from starvation and exhaustion, the 
population underwent roundups for the forced labor camp at 
Warthegau. In 1940-44 the Germans sent 15,000 Jews from the 
ghetto to labor camps, but only very few ever returned, and 
they arrived back in a state of exhaustion. The branch office of 
the ghetto Kriminalpolizei carried out extensive robbery of the 
remaining Jewish possessions. It terrorized the ghetto inmates 
with house searches, requisition, and torture to uncover any 
hidden property. The extremely crowded living quarters, com- 
bined with bad hygienic conditions, starvation, and overwork, 
caused epidemics of dysentery, typhus, and typhoid fever, but 
mortality was due mostly to tuberculosis, the death rate for 
which was 26 times higher than it had been among Lodz Jews 
in 1936. The overall average death rate per month reached 7.23 
per 1,000, whereas in 1938 it had been 0.91 per 1,000, i.e., the 
rate increased eightfold since prewar time. 

In these appalling conditions, Rumkowsky tried to or- 
ganize the life of the Jewish community. He created a wide- 
spread network of Jewish self-administration, which included 
departments that provided for the needs of the population 
as far as possible (the former Jewish social institutions hav- 
ing been liquidated by the Nazis), and other departments 
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that fulfilled German orders, some sections performing both 
tasks. From 1940 to September 1942, the health department 
of the ghetto ran five to seven hospitals, five pharmacies, and 
several special infirmaries. The education department ran 45 
primary religious and secular schools, two high schools, and 
one vocational school. The food supply department organized 
public kitchens in factories, offices, and schools. Apart from 
the general food control system (ration cards), an additional 
ration system was introduced for various categories of peo- 
ple (for those engaged in hard labor, excrement carriers, po- 
lice and firemen, physicians, pharmacists, persons in leading 
positions, the sick, and confined women). The department 
for social welfare handed out regular small pittances for the 
unemployed and for those with meager income. There were 
two old age homes, a home for invalids, and a home for the 
chronically ill; however, conditions in these homes were ex- 
tremely bad and the death rate very high. An orphanage and 
a children’s camp were organized for 1,500 children as well as 
a morning camp for the summer period. 

The agricultural department allotted small garden plots 
to the population. The factories, called Arbeitsressorte, ex- 
ploited Jewish labor, but on the other hand gave the employ- 
ees certain wages and additional food rations. The statistics 
department gathered - for the needs of the ghetto and the 
Germans - data on all branches of life in the ghetto. The ar- 
chives department collected valuable documents and kept 
daily chronicles of ghetto life. (The majority of these docu- 
ments found their way to the *Jewish Historical Institute in 
Warsaw.) The rabbinate oversaw the semi-legal religious life of 
the ghetto up to September 1942. On the other hand a depart- 
ment known as the Arbeitsamt (Arbeitseinsatz) supplied the 
Germans with Jewish manpower for the forced labor camps, 
and a special “purchasing department” bought Jewish prop- 
erty at the lowest prices and handed it over to the Ghettover- 
waltung. These sales enabled the Jewish authorities to obtain 
the means for the purchase of foodstuffs for the ghetto (the 
Germans supplied food only in exchange for real goods, i.e., 
Jewish labor or Jewish property), and therefore the Jews found 
such sales were preferable to the outright requisitions made 
by the Kriminalpolizei. The Jewish police (Ordnungsdienst) 
administered order in the ghetto, but also took part in depor- 
tations and roundups of Jews for forced labor camps. A spe- 
cial police group (Sonderabteilung) under the orders of the 
Kriminalpolizei confiscated Jewish property. Its commander, 
David Gertler, and later M. Kligier, took orders from the Ge- 
stapo. A court and prison functioned. The latter was the col- 
lection point for those sent on forced labor or to extermination 
camps. Persons who returned from labor camps or who were 
held by the Gestapo were kept in the ghetto prison. 

Several political and social groups (e.g., some Zionist or- 
ganizations, w1zo, Bund, the communist “Trade Union Left,’ 
the organization of ex-combatants and invalids) held secret 
meetings, taught and provided self-education, organized dem- 
onstrations against the Judenaeltester Rumkowsky (1940) and 
strikes in factories, engaged in production sabotage, and lis- 
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tened in to the radio. Certain parties (Bund, Po’alei Zion), with 
Rumkowsky’s approval, ran their own “kitchens” (1940-41) 
where they fed their members and held cultural gatherings. 
During the mass deportations these organizations engaged 
in saving their active members. The He-Halutz (“pioneer”) 
youth groups, in the spring of 1940, organized a hakhsharah 
(Zionist pioneer training program) on the outskirts of the 
ghetto (Marysin). The hakhsharah served different organiza- 
tions and had 1,040 members, including non-Zionists such as 
members of the Bund and Agudah. Apart from farm work, the 
youth held cultural activities and provided self-education. In 
September 1940 several Zionist groups formed the Hazit Dor 
Benei Midbar, which continued its activities in the ghetto even 
after the liquidation of the hakhsharah in mid-1941. 

The German authorities gave orders which imposed the 
sequence of events to come in Lodz ghetto. They allowed a 
period of relative autonomy (May 1940-September 1942) but 
ended it with a wave of mass deportations to the extermina- 
tion camp at *Chelmno on the Ner. During January-April 1942 
the Germans deported more than 44,000 Jews. In May 1942, 
11,000 Jews originally from Prague, Vienna, Luxembourg, 
and various cities from the “Old Reich” were rounded up and 
deported for extermination. These Jews (20,000), mostly 
elderly and sick, had been taken in the fall of 1941 to Lodz 
ghetto, where they lingered on in terrible conditions, were 
crowded into unheated, mass quarters, and endured more se- 
vere hunger than the local population. By 1942, 5,000 among 
them died of typhus and starvation. After their deportation, 
the notorious “Gehsperre” Aktion was carried out to exter- 
minate 16,000 Lodz Jews, including children up to ten years 
old, persons above 60, and the sick and emaciated. With this 
mass murder action, the population decreased from 162,681 
in January 1942 to 89,446 on October 1, 1942, ie., by nearly 
half. This decrease was in fact greater because 15,500 refugees 
from the liquidated provisional ghettos had been brought to 
Lodz ghetto in spring/summer 1942. 

After the mass liquidation campaign the Germans trans- 
formed the ghetto de facto into a labor camp. There followed 
the reduction and liquidation of the Jewish administrative 
bodies which had served the needs of the population, e.g., 
health, food supply, welfare, education, and records depart- 
ments, and the rabbinate. The orphanages, old-age homes, the 
majority of the hospitals, schools, and children’s homes no lon- 
ger existed. The number of factories increased to 119 (August 
1943) and employed 90% of the population. Children from the 
age of eight worked in these factories. The Germans held con- 
trol over all internal matters in the ghetto, such as food supply 
(additional rations), and they limited Rumkowsky’s power to 
allow Kligier, chief of the Sonderabteilung, and Jakubowicz, 
chief of the Arbeitsressorte (factories), more sway. 

Under these conditions the ghetto lingered on until its 
final liquidation in June-August 1944. By Sept. 1, 1944, the 
whole population, 76,701 (June 1, 1944 registration), was de- 
ported to *Auschwitz. By January 1945, only an Aufraeumungs- 
kommando (800 Jews) remained in the ghetto joined by some 
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Jews who were hiding in the area of the former ghetto. They 
were liberated when the Soviet army arrived on Jan. 19, 1945. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


Contemporary Period 

When the Soviet army entered Lodz only 870 Jewish survivors 
were left in the city. Nevertheless, within the next two years 
Lodz became the largest reconstructed Jewish community in 
Poland. More than 50,000 Jews settled there by the end of 
1946, of whom the overwhelming majority had survived the 
Holocaust period in the Soviet Union. A number of Jewish 
institutions began to function, including the Central Jewish 
Historical Commission, a Jewish theater, editorial staffs of a 
number of Jewish (Yiddish, Hebrew, and Polish-language) 
papers. Zionist organizations conducted intensive activity, 
with the support of the majority of Jews. A number of “kib- 
butzim’ (homes for Jewish youth who prepared themselves for 
aliyah) were established. All these activities were stopped in 
1950, when the Sovietization of Poland was completed. More 
than one-half of the city’s Jewish population left Poland dur- 
ing 1946-50. After the second wave of aliyah to Israel during 
1956-57, only a few thousand Jews remained. A club of the 
government-sponsored Jewish Cultural Society and a Jewish 
public school continued to function until 1968-69, when al- 
most all remaining Jews left Poland. By the turn of the century 
only a few hundred Jews lived in Lodz. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 
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LOEB, ISIDORE (1839-1892), French rabbi and scholar. 
Loeb, who was the son of a rabbi in Soultzmatt, Alsace, studied 
at the Ecole Rabbinique of Metz (which was later transferred 
to Paris). After tutoring in Bayonne and Paris, he became 
rabbi at Saint-Etienne (1865). In 1869 Loeb was appointed sec- 
retary of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle in Paris, a post he 
held until his death. As a result of his initiative, the Alliance 
increased its network of schools in Mediterranean countries 
and the Balkans and intervened in international conferences 
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on behalf of oppressed Jewish minorities (cf. his La situation 
des Israélites en Turquie, en Serbie et en Roumanie (1877), and 
Les Juifs de Russie (1891)). The Alliance bulletins became, un- 
der his editorship, a main source of information to all those 
who were engaged in the fight for Jewish emancipation. Loeb 
founded and developed the library of the Alliance. From 
1878 he taught Jewish history at the Ecole Rabbinique. Loeb’s 
scholarly work covered biblical and talmudic literature, me- 
dieval historiography, and the history of the Jews in France 
and Spain. His articles appeared in various journals includ- 
ing the short-lived Revue Israélite, which he edited from 1870 
to 1872. He was also publication manager of the Revue des 
Etudes Juives, to which he contributed some 50 articles, and 
wrote for the Grande Encyclopédie (articles on Judaism from 
A to C). He prepared a French edition of the mahzor (1869), 
and wrote mathematical works including Tables du Calendrier 
(1886). He also wrote La Littérature des Pauvres dans la Bible 
(REJ, 20 (1890); 21 (1890); 23 (1891); 24 (1892), which also ap- 
peared separately in 1892). Loeb contended that certain bibli- 
cal books contain several passages (on whose dating scholars 
disagree), expressing the idealization of poverty and suffering. 
This Renan-inspired view has been discussed. A collection of 
his sermons was published in 1865. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: REJ, 24 (1892), 1-4; Z. Kahn, ibid, 161-83; J. 
Levi, ibid., 184-224; M. Liber, ibid., 105 (1940), 16-22; A. Neubauer, 


in: JQR, 5 (1892/93), 1-4. 
[Georges Weill] 


LOEB, JACQUES (1859-1924), U.S. physiological chemist. 
Born near Strasbourg, Alsace, into a family of Portuguese and 
Italian origin, Loeb studied medicine. He immigrated to the 
U.S. and became professor of physiology at the University of 
California (1902-10), and then head of the division of general 
physiology at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
in New York (1910-24). He founded and edited the Journal 
of General Physiology from 1918. A brilliant experimentalist, 
he was a pioneer in explaining vital processes on a basis of 
physical chemistry. Some of his special fields of work were 
the physiology of the brain, tropism, antagonistic salt action, 
the duration of life, and colloidal behavior. He wrote The Or- 
ganism as a Whole (1916), Regeneration from a Physico-chemi- 
cal Viewpoint (1924), and Proteins and the Theory of Colloidal 
Behaviour (19247). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Osterhout, in: Journal of General Physiology, 
8 (1925-28), ix-lix; Armstrong, in: Journal of General Physiology, 8 
(1928), 653-70; Kobelt, in: Journal of General Physiology, 8 (1928), 
lxiii-xcii, bibl. 
{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LOEB, JAMES (1867-1933), U.S. banker, philanthropist, and 
translator. Loeb, who was born in New York, joined his father’s 
well-known banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. in 1888. He left 
the firm in 1901 and in 1912 established his residence in Mur- 
nau, Germany. The institutions which Loeb founded and en- 
dowed include the Institute of Musical Art in New York, later a 
part of the Juilliard Musical Foundation; the Deutsche Forsch- 
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ungsamstalt fuer Psychiatrie in Munich, for research into 
the various causes of mental disorders; and the famed Loeb 
Classical Library (1912), consisting of classic Greek and Latin 
works in the original, faced by English translations. Among 
the works which Loeb translated into English were Maurice 
Croiset’s Aristophanes et les partis a Athénes; Phillippe Ernest 
Legrand’s Daos; and Auguste Couat’s study of Alexandrian 
poetry. He was also a competent cellist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift fuer James Loeb... (1930). 


LOEB, LEO (1869-1959), pathologist and pioneer in can- 
cer research. Loeb, who was born in Mayen, Germany, im- 
migrated to the United States in 1900 and held a variety of 
academic and research posts until 1910, when he settled in St. 
Louis, Missouri. From 1915 to 1937 he was professor of pathol- 
ogy at St. Louis’ Washington University. Loeb made significant 
contributions to cancer research. Ina series of experiments on 
rats and mice, he and his co-workers found that the growth 
energy of cancer cells may be experimentally decreased and 
increased. They also showed that hormones may induce can- 
cer in a mouse’s mammary gland, vagina, and cervix. They 
studied growth and retardation factors influencing the thy- 
roid gland. Loeb’s papers included studies of blood coagulation 
and thrombosis, pathology of the circulatory organs, kidneys, 
and stomach, experimental cell fibrin tissue, old age, and the 
analysis of cell death. Leo Loeb was the brother of the physi- 
ologist and biologist Jacques *Loeb. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 229f. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


LOEB, MORRIS (1863-1912), U.S. physical chemist and phi- 
lanthropist; brother of James *Loeb. Loeb was born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. In 1891 he became professor of chemistry at New 
York University, and was also attached to Clark University. In 
1910 he resigned his chair to devote himself to research and his 
public activities. His main fields of research were on osmotic 
pressure, electrolysis, and the molecular weight of iodine. He 
was chairman of the New York section of the American Chem- 
ical Society and president of the Chemists’ Club of New York 
City. His public and philanthropic work was carried out against 
the background of the intensive immigration of Jews into the 
United States at the time. He was director of the Jewish Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Aid Society and he created a Jewish 
Agricultural Experimental Station in New Jersey. He was presi- 
dent of the Hebrew Technical Institute, trustee of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, and founder of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and of the Educational Alliance. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.W. Richards (ed.), The Scientific Work of 
Morris Loeb (1913); Morris Loeb Memorial Volume (1913); L.H. Baeke- 
land, in: Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 4 (1912), 784-5; C.L. 
Sulzberger, in: AJHSP, 22 (1914), 225-7. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LOEBEL, ISRAEL (late 18** century), preacher and dayyan, 
opponent of Hasidism. He was probably born in Slutsk, or at 
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least lived there in his childhood, was preacher in Mogilev, 
and in 1787 was appointed permanent preacher and dayyan 
in Novogrudok. While he was still in Mogilev, his opposition 
to the Hasidim grew as a result of his brother’s joining their 
ranks. When *Elijah b. Solomon, the Vilna Gaon, issued a 
proclamation against the Hasidim in 1797, Loebel obtained 
from R. Saadiah, an emissary and disciple of the Gaon, a let- 
ter of recommendation authorizing him to preach against the 
sect wherever possible, and approval for the publication of his 
books. He was likewise granted the approval of the *parnasim 
of the Slutsk community, and at the gathering of the leaders 
of the Lithuanian communities at Zelva he was evidently au- 
thorized to travel throughout Poland and beyond, in order to 
disseminate anti-hasidic propaganda. His two booklets against 
Hasidism, Sefer Vikkuah and Kivrot ha-Taavah, were printed 
in Warsaw in 1798; the latter is no longer extant. In his preach- 
ings in the communities of east Galicia, Loebel conducted 
anti-hasidic propaganda. According to his own testimony, 
Loebel was granted an audience with Emperor Francis 11 at 
Vienna in early 1799, as a result of which public meetings of 
Hasidim were prohibited in all the provinces of Poland which 
had then come under Austrian rule. There is, however, no his- 
torical evidence for this. 

Sefer Vikkuah describes a disputation between a Hasid 
and a Mitnagged. The author compared the Hasidim with he- 
retical sects that had arisen within Judaism throughout its 
history. He denied the hasidic principle that considers prayer 
more important than Torah study and the hasidic empha- 
sis on joy as a basic element in prayer; and objected to such 
hasidic customs as the acceptance of the Sephardi prayer rite 
and not observing the fixed times of prayer. He likewise at- 
tacked the hasidic leaders, claiming that they were ignora- 
muses whose every command was obeyed, who exploited the 
masses and enjoyed a rich life at their expense, and who de- 
luded them with the belief that the zaddik atoned for their sins. 
Sefer Vikkuah and its author became the target of attacks by 
the Hasidim, who prepared to reply with a pamphlet entitled 
Mul Maggid Peti (“Against the Foolish Preacher”), though it 
is not clear if this was in fact printed. They bought up practi- 
cally the whole edition of Sefer Vikkuah and tried to destroy 
it “by tearing up the book and trampling on it as on mud in 
the streets.” In the 1820s the Hebrew writer Joseph *Perl made 
an unsuccessful attempt to reprint the book. 

Loebel also wrote a booklet in German, Glaubwuerdige 
Nachricht von einer neuen und zahlreichen Sekte unter den 
Juden, die sich Chassidim nennt... (Frankfurt on the Oder, 
1799). Though the original is not extant, it has been preserved 
ina reprint in the journal Sulamith, 2 (Dessau, 1807), 308-33. 
His homiletic works are Ozer Yisrael (Shklov, 1786), printed 
anonymously; Takkanat ha-Moadim (before 1787); Iggera de- 
Hespeda (possibly unpublished; the last two works are not ex- 
tant); Middot Hasidut; and Taavat Zaddikim (both Warsaw, 
1798); the latter, which is ambiguous in the original, includes 
a chapter against Hasidism. His Even Bohan (Frankfurt on the 
Oder, 1799) is a polemic against the maskilim. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wilensky, Hasidim u-Mitnaggedim (1970); 
Dubnow, Hasidut, 278-86 and index; G. Scholem, in: Zion, 20 (1955), 
153-62; I. Bacon, ibid., 32 (1967), 116-22; H. Liberman, in: Ks, 26 
(1950), 106, 216; M. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), in- 
dex. 

[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


LOEBL, EUGEN (1907-1987), Czechoslovak economist and 
politician. Loebl was born in Holi¢, Slovakia, into a wealthy 
Jewish family. In 1934 he became a member of the Communist 
Party. In March 1939, when the Germans invaded Czechoslo- 
vakia, Loebl fled to England, where he served as economic 
consultant to Jan Masaryk, the foreign minister of the Czecho- 
slovak government-in-exile. After World War 11, he became 
a departmental head in the Ministry of Foreign Trade and a 
leading member of the Communist Party’s economic coun- 
cil. In 1947 he headed the Czechoslovak mission to Moscow, 
which negotiated the first postwar political and economic 
agreement with the U.S.S.R., and in the following year, after 
the Communist seizure of power, became first deputy in the 
ministry of foreign trade. Loebl supported Czechoslovakia’s 
acceptance of the American Marshall Aid Plan and also initi- 
ated the Czechoslovak-Israel transfer agreement. In November 
1949 Loebl was arrested and put on trial together with Rudolf 
*Slansky. Under duress he confessed his guilt and in 1952 he 
was sentenced to life imprisonment. In 1963 he was rehabili- 
tated and appointed director of the state bank in Bratislava. 
From 1965 onward, he campaigned for the implementation 
of economic reforms and the democratization of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist regime. Following the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, Loebl moved first to Israel, and from 
there overseas, trying his luck in Canada and the United States. 
In Canada he joined the World Slovak Congress, an organiza- 
tion of Slovak exiles, mostly former supporters of the wartime 
Slovak state. In this organization he was elected vice president. 
In the United States he worked as an economist. His writ- 
ings include Geistige Arbeit - die wahre Quelle des Reichtums 
(1966), Hinter den Kulissen des Slansky Prozesses (1968), an ac- 
count of the Slansky trial, and Stalinism in Prague (1969). 


[Erich Kulka / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"¢ ed.)] 


LOEB-LEOPOLD CASE, U.S. murder case in 1924 which 
involved one of the most sensational crimes of the century. 
Richard Loeb (1905-1936), 18, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, and Nathan Freudenthal Leopold (1904-1971), 19, 
a graduate of the University of Chicago, the well-educated sci- 
ons of wealthy Chicago Jewish families, attempted, as they said 
at their trial, to perpetrate the perfect crime, when they kid- 
napped and killed a 14-year-old neighbor, Bobby Franks. After 
a thorough investigation and a highly publicized trial, in which 
the famous attorney Clarence Darrow represented the young 
men, they were sentenced to life imprisonment plus 99 years, 
the court recommending that they never be released. In jail 
the young men developed a correspondence school in which 
many subjects were taught to the inmates of 19 penitentiaries. 
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In 1936 Loeb was murdered by an inmate. Leopold worked 
ceaselessly at his prison activities. Possessing a remarkably 
high 1, he was a participant in the famous wartime malaria 
experiments and mastered 27 languages. His book, Life Plus 
99 Years (1958), tells the story of his imprisonment. For a pe- 
riod of years there were unsuccessful efforts to release him. In 
1957 Attorney Elmer Gertz took over the case and the parole 
board finally paroled Leopold in 1958 to Puerto Rico, where 
he worked at the Castaner General Hospital. Leopold earned 
a master’s degree, taught at the University of Puerto Rico, and 
published a book on birds. The case was described by Meyer 
*Levin’s novel Compulsion (1956; which Leopold characterized 
as unwarranted invasion of his privacy). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. McKernan, Crime and Trial of Leopold 
and Loeb (1925); C.S. Darrow, Plea... in Defence of Richard Loeb and 


Nathan Leopold (1924). 
[Elmer Gertz] 


LOESSER, FRANK (1910-1969), composer. Born in New 
York, Loesser wrote songs while at City College and then in 
the army during World War 1, of which Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition became the best known. He settled 
in Hollywood and wrote music for films and musicals; the 
best known are Hans Christian Andersen (film, 1952), and 
the musicals Guys and Dolls (1950), The Most Happy Fella 
(1956), and How to Succeed in Business Without Really Try- 
ing (1961). He was three times the recipient of the New York 
Drama Critics Award for the best musical score. His brother, 
ARTHUR LOESSER (1894-1969), was a pianist and writer on 
music, and the author of Men, Women and Pianos: A Social 
History (1954). 


LOEVENSTEIN, FEDOR (1901-1947), French painter. Born 
in Munich, of Czech parents, he settled in Paris in 1923. The 
bulk of his work was lost in 1940. Shortly before his death, his 
surviving work - fewer than 40 oils and watercolors —was ex- 
hibited at a Paris gallery. His work is characterized by strong 
intellectual discipline as well as great inventiveness. His id- 
iom is abstract and his work has a dreamlike but firmly con- 
trolled quality. 


LOEW, ELEAZAR (1758-1837), rabbi in Poland and Hungary. 
Loew was born in Wodzislav (Poland) and when only 17 years 
of age was appointed dayyan in his native city. At the age of 20 
he was appointed rabbi of Pilica (Poland) and in 1800, on the 
recommendation of Mordecai *Banet, became rabbi of *Trest 
(Triesch). Subsequently he held positions as district rabbi of 
*Pilsen (1812-15), rosh yeshivah of Trest (1815-20), rabbi of 
Liptovsky Mikulas, Slovakia (1821-30), and finally, from 1830 
until his death rabbi of Santo (Abaujszanto), Hungary. Loew 
played a vigorous part in the fight against religious reform, and 
was an active opponent of Aaron *Chorin. Loew is best known 
mainly for his many scholarly works in all areas of halakhah, 
which are written with a rational approach, avoiding casuistry, 
and for his critical commentaries to early works. 
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Among his halakhic works are Shemen Rokeah, 3 volumes 
of responsa (1788-1902), and under the same title novellae to 
the tractates Berakhot, Pesahim, Bezah (Prague, 1812); Torat 
Hesed, on talmudic methodology (Vienna, 1800); Shaarei 
Hokhmah, on various halakhic topics (Prague, 1807); Zer Za- 
hav, annotations to *Hai Gaon’s Ha-Mikkah ve-ha-Mimkar 
(Vienna, 1800); Shaarei Deah, on the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh 
Deah, pts. 1 and 2 (1821-28); and Zikhron Aharon, on hazakah 
(“legal presumption’; 1834). His homiletic works include Sama 
de-Hayyei (Warsaw, 1796), Yavin Shemuah (Prague, 1814), and 
Minhat Erev (1911). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 484; L. Muenz, Rabbi 
Eleasar, genannt Schemen Rokeach (1895); A. Schnitzer, Juedische 
Kulturbilder (1904), 45f.; J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Ha-Yehudim 
be-Ungarya (1913), 45; I. Muenz, Stammtafel des Rabbi Eleasar, genannt 
Schemen Rokeach (1926); H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judengemein- 
den Maehrens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1929), 542f.; A. Klein, 
in: Nachlath Z’vi, 7 (1937), 139-47; M.M. Glueck (ed.), Eleazar Loew, 
Zikhron Elazar (1937), introd. 7-18; W.G. Plaut, The Rise of Reform 


Judaism (1963), 35f. 
[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


LOEW, IMMANUEL (1854-1944), Hungarian rabbi and 
scholar. Loew was the son of Leopold *Loew whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1878 as rabbi of Szeged, Hungary, and whose col- 
lected works he published (5 vols., 1889-1900). He studied at 
the Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin 
and at the Leipzig university. The new synagogue in Szeged, 
one of the most beautiful in the world, was built in 1903 ac- 
cording to Loew’s plans (the architect was L. Baumhorn) and 
its stained-glass windows were made according to his designs. 
During the “white terror” and counterrevolution in Hungary 
(1920-21), Loew was imprisoned for 13 months on the allega- 
tion that he had made statements against Admiral Horthy. 
During his imprisonment he worked on his four-volume work, 
Die Flora der Juden (1924-34). From 1927 he represented the 
Neolog (non-Orthodox) communities in the upper cham- 
ber of the Hungarian parliament and also was a member of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine. Soon after his 90" birthday, 
the Germans occupied Hungary and Loew was first sent to a 
brick factory in the local ghetto and then put on a deportation 
train. In Budapest, however, he was freed by Zionist workers. 
He died that year in Budapest. 

Like his father, Loew was a great preacher in the Hun- 
garian language, and several hundred of his sermons were 
published in four volumes between 1900 and 1939. On the oc- 
casion of his congregation’s centenary he published (with Z. 
Kulinyi) the congregation's history (1885) and that of its hevra 
kaddisha (with S. Klein, 1887). In 1883 he published a prayer 
book (in Hungarian) for women, and rendered the Song of 
Songs and some psalms into the same language. 

Loew’s fame as a scholar rests above all on his pioneering 
work in the field of talmudic and rabbinic lexicography and 
in the study of realia (artifacts, such as a coin from talmudic 
times). He contributed to W. Gesenius’ famous Bible diction- 
ary (10' ed., 1886; 11'* ed., 1890), and to K. Brockelmann’s 
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Lexicon syriacum (1895). Loew made critical annotations to 
S. Krauss’ Griechische und lateinische Lehnwoerter im Talmud, 
Midrash und Targum (1899), and to the same author’s supple- 
ment volume to Kohut’s Arukh ha-Shalem (1937) and to his 
Talmudische Archaeologie (1910-12) which was dedicated to 
Loew and thus saved the author many etymological errors. 
There are also notes of his in J. Theodor-H. Albeck’s edition 
of Genesis Rabbah, 3 pt. 2 (1965), 127-48ff. He also wrote on 
Jewish folklore. The special direction of Loew’s scholarly inter- 
est in realia is already evident in his doctorate thesis Aramaeis- 
che Pflanzennamen (1879), and in his Meleagros aus Gadara 
und die Flora Aramaea (1883). Half a century later this line of 
research found its triumphant achievement in Die Flora der 
Juden (4 vols., 1924-34). Loew systematically uncovered the 
basis of flora terminology in the Hebrew and Aramaic of dif- 
ferent periods and mastered the latest descriptive and termi- 
nological methods prevailing in this field of science. He famil- 
iarized himself with the literary sources for flora and made 
meticulous use of manuscript material. He clarified etymolo- 
gies with the help of Semitic languages, especially Syriac. The 
result is a flood of light shed on biblical, talmudical, and rab- 
binical botanical terms; not only the past flora but also that 
of present-day Israel is brought to life. It was only natural that 
Loew should proceed to the realm of fauna and of minerals, 
and in both these fields he published a number of studies in 
various periodicals and other learned publications. The man- 
uscript of a Mineralien der Juden, ready for publication, be- 
came a victim of the tragic events of 1944. Loew’s other liter- 
ary remains in these fields passed partly to the National and 
University Library of Jerusalem and partly to the *Landesrab- 
binerschule, Budapest. His essays on fauna and minerals were 
reissued in 1969 (Fauna und Mineralien der Juden) together 
with an introduction by Alexander Scheiber. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Frenkel, in: Festschrift I. Loew (1934), 
236-55 (a bibl.); idem, in: A. Scheiber (ed.), Semitic Studies in Mem- 
ory of I. Loew (1947), 6-11 (bibl.); A. Scheiber, ibid., 1-6 (Hung.), 
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[Alexander Scheiber and Menahem Zevi Kaddari] 


LOEW, LEOPOLD (Lipot; 1811-1875), Hungarian rabbi and 
scholar, the first Reform rabbi in Hungary. Loew, who was 
born in Czernahora, Moravia, was a descendant of *Judah 
Loew b. Bezalel. In his childhood Loew showed talent in mu- 
sic; he studied in Moravian yeshivot, translated Schiller into 
Hebrew, and also acquired a knowledge of Italian, French, 
Latin, and Greek. He was ordained as a rabbi by Solomon 
Judah *Rapoport, Aaron *Chorin, and Low *Schwab, later 
marrying Schwab's daughter. In 1840 Loew was elected rabbi 
of Nagykanizsa. 

In 1844 he began to deliver his sermons in Hungarian. 
A strong advocate of Hungarian Jewish emancipation, he ar- 
gued that the liberation of the Jews should not be made de- 
pendent upon abandonment or reform of their religion; in this 
he opposed the views of the great Hungarian liberator, Louis 
Kossuth. In 1846 Loew began serving as rabbi of Papa, where 
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he was severely attacked by the Orthodox, who disapproved 
of his having studied at the Protestant High School and even 
produced false witnesses that Loew was not ritually obser- 
vant. During the Hungarian revolution of 1848-49 he served 
as a chaplain in the army of the Hungarian revolutionaries, 
spurring them on with inflammatory speeches. Because of 
his patriotic stand, he was arrested in 1849 and served three 
months in jail. 

From 1850 until his death Loew served as the rabbi of 
Szeged. Loew was in favor of Reform but insisted that re- 
forms be instituted within the framework of the rabbinic tra- 
dition. His viewpoint made it possible for him to participate 
in the *rabbinical conferences in Breslau in 1845 and Leipzig 
in 1870. He also wrote a biography of Aaron Chorin, who had 
approached the cause of Reform in the same spirit. Though 
he did not participate in the Hungarian Jewish congress of 
1868, which had been called to draw up the constitution of 
Hungarian Jewry and at which Hungarian Jewry was divided 
into two camps - Reform and Orthodox - he expressed his 
views on the issues in his Die Juedischen Wirren in Ungarn 
(1868). The medieval form of the Jewish oath was abolished 
in Hungary on the basis of a lecture he delivered at the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences, A zsido eskii (1868). He was first 
to suggest a Hungarian translation of the Bible for Jews, and 
published the Book of Joel in the translation of I. Bleuer (in 
Magyar Zsinagoga, 1, 1847). Loew served as the editor of the 
periodical Ben-Chananja from 1858 to 1867. He was the first 
to deal with the history of Hungarian Jewry; among his works 
are “Schicksale und Bestrebungen der Juden in Ungarn” and 
“Kalender und Jahrbuch fuer Israeliten” both in Jahrbuch des 
deutschen Elementes in Ungarn (1846/7) and Zur neueren Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Ungarn (1874). He contributed such pio- 
neering works in the study of Jewish antiquities and folklore 
as Ha-Mafteah (1855), Beitraege zur juedischen Alterthums- 
kunde, 1: Graphische Requisiten und Erzeugnisse bei den Juden 
(2 vols., 1870-71), and Lebensalter in der juedischen Literatur 
(1875). His collected writings were edited by his son and suc- 
cessor, Immanuel *Loew, under the title Gesammelte Schriften 
(5 vols. 1889-1900). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hochmuth, Leopold Loew als Theologe, 
Historiker und Publizist (1871); W.N. Loew, Leopold Loew: A Biography 
with a Translation of the ... Tributes Paid to His Memory... (1912); I. 
Loew and Zs. Kulinyi, A szegedi zsidok (1885), 172-240; I. Loew, Gesa- 
mmelte Schriften, 5 (1900), 3-19 (bibl.); W. Bacher, in: Magyar Izrael, 4 
(1911), 90-97; L. Venetianer, in: Zsidé Plutarchos, 1 (n.d.), 5-26. 


[Alexander Scheiber] 


LOEW, MARCUS (1870-1927), U.S. motion picture execu- 
tive. Born in New York, Loew rose to a powerful position in 
the American film industry. He began his career in motion 
pictures by setting up penny arcades in New York City. Loew 
expanded these electric vaudeville machine parlors to other 
major U.S. cities and upped the penny ante equipment to nick- 
elodeons, which showed films for five cents. He also began 
to purchase theaters and convert them into vaudeville-film 
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houses. The idea of combining vaudeville with films proved 
so lucrative that in 1921 he opened the Loew’s State Theater on 
Broadway with a seating capacity of 3,200. In 1919 he bought 
Metro Pictures, Inc., and in 1924 acquired Goldwyn Pictures. 
To eliminate the cost of renting films, Loew came up with 
the idea of producing films for use in his own theaters. With 
the appointment of Louis B. Mayer as vice president of the 
film company, the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (mcm) film stu- 
dio was formed, with Loew’s Inc. gaining controlling inter- 
est. By 1927 Loew had a chain of 144 deluxe theaters across 
the country, including several in Canada. At his death, Loew 
was president of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film studios of Hol- 
lywood and of Loew’s Inc., one of the largest cinema chains 
in the United States. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Naylor, American Picture Palaces: The Ar- 
chitecture of Fantasy (1981); B. Crowther, The Lion’s Share: The Story 


of an Entertainment Empire (1957). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


LOEW, MORITZ (1841-1900), German astronomer. Born in 
Mako, Hungary, Loew joined the University Observatory at 
Leipzig. He was appointed head of the department in the Prus- 
sian Geodetic Institute of Berlin, and later professor. He wrote 
on the elements of planets and comets; studies on the theory of 
the transit instrument in the first vertical; and on astronomi- 
cal-geodetical determinations of geographic positions. 


[Arthur Beer] 


LOEW-BEER, family of textile manufacturers in *Brno (Bru- 
enn), Czechoslovakia. Three cousins, who originated from 
*Boskovice, began their career in the *textile industry as 
wool buyers for the Brno textile factories. In the 1840s vari- 
ous members of the family opened independent spinning- 
mills. One firm, founded by AARON and jacos (d. 1866) in 
1853, employed 1,200 workers. Another firm was set up by 
MOSES and later directed by MAX LOEW-BEER (1829-1887), 
who also established sugar refineries. The firm founded by 
SAMUEL (d. 1884) was later directed by IGNAZ LOEW-BEER. 
Other members of the family founded textile firms at the end 
of the 19 century. The whole family was active in Jewish and 
public life. A soup kitchen founded by Jonas LOEW-BEER for 
World War 1 refugees was taken over by the community in 
1924. The various firms remained in existence until the Ger- 
man occupation in 1939. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Heller, Maehrens Maenner der Gegenwart, 
4 (1890), 102-3; Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 413. 


[Meir Lamed] 


LOEWE, FREDERICK (1904-1988), composer. Born in 
Vienna, Loewe studied piano with Busoni and d’Albert in Ber- 
lin and then began his career as a concert pianist. He went to 
the United States in 1924, where he soon began composing 
songs and musical comedies. Loewe’s first Broadway shows 
were not very successful, but his fortunes changed when he 
met the librettist Alan Jay *Lerner in 1942. Together they wrote 
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some of the most sophisticated theater music of the 20 cen- 
tury. Their first real hit was Brigadoon (1947), followed by Paint 
Your Wagon (1951), My Fair Lady (1956) based on Bernard 
Shaw’s Pygmalion, and the film score for Gigi (1958), which 
won nine Academy Awards. Their final collaboration was 
the musical Camelot (1960). Loewe’s music springs from the 
European operetta tradition, adapted to appeal to an Ameri- 
can audience, and he accommodated his musical style to the 
characters and the location of the story of each play. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; L. Gene, Inventing Champagne: 
The Worlds of Lerner and Loewe (1990). 


[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


LOEWE, FRITZ PHILIPP (1895-1974) meteorologist. Loewe 
was born in Berlin and studied law in Grenoble (1913) before 
World War 1 service in the German army for which he was 
awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. After the war he studied 
physics and geography and became fascinated by flight, me- 
teorology, and mountaineering. He gained his Ph.D. in ge- 
ography (1923) while working as a scientific assistant at the 
Potsdam Meteorological Observatory (1922-25). As first head 
of the Research Flight of the Prussian Meteorological Service 
based at the Lindenberg Observatory near Berlin (1925-29), he 
made some 500 flights to heights of 6,000 meters without sup- 
plementary oxygen for meteorological research. During this 
period he took part in the Meteor expedition to the Atlantic 
Ocean (1925) and studied cosmic radiation in the Swiss Alps. 
Loewe joined Alfred Wegener's first expedition to Greenland 
(1929) and the later expedition (1930-31) to “Eismitte” on the 
center of the Greenland icecap, the first party to spend the 
winter in this region. Loewe was one of the first scientists to 
measure the thickness of the ice using seismic waves created 
by explosions. However, his toes had to be amputated because 
of frostbite, and Wegener perished on the return journey. 
Loewe returned to Germany to recuperate but was interned 
by the Nazis in a concentration camp before he was allowed 
to leave for England. He joined the staff of the Scott Polar In- 
stitute in Cambridge as a research guest in polar meteorol- 
ogy (1934-37). Loewe was appointed reader at the University 
of Melbourne where he established and directed Australia’s 
first meteorological department (1937-59), founded because 
of widespread concerns about aeronautical safety. He joined 
the French Antarctic expedition of Commandant Charcot to 
Port-Martin in Adélie Land (1951-52), where their hut was 
destroyed by fire during the winter. Loewe never retired and 
continued his research and teaching after he ceased to head 
the department in 1959. He regularly visited the Institute of 
Polar Studies (now the Byrd Polar Research Institute) in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, as Professorial Research Fellow. On behalf of 
UNESCO he set up a meteorology training school in Pakistan, 
where he also carried out Himalayan glaciology surveys. He 
published some 150 scientific papers in his field but the con- 
servatism of the physics professors in Melbourne prevented 
Loewe from becoming a professor. He was a popular and dis- 
tinguished teacher who trained the first generation of Austra- 
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lian meteorologists when weather forecasting became crucial 
for military purposes in World War 11. In Australia he raised 
material and political support for Jewish victims of the Nazis. 
He died in Melbourne while still at work. 


[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


LOEWE, HEINRICH (Eliakim; 1867-1950), one of the first 
Zionists in Germany, scholar in Jewish folklore, and librar- 
ian. Born in Wanzleben, Germany, into an assimilated fam- 
ily, Loewe was raised without a Jewish education and at the 
age of 13 began to study in a Protestant high school in Mag- 
deburg. Afterward he studied at Berlin University and at the 
Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. 
Together with Shmarya *Levin, Yosef *Lurie, Nahman *Syrkin, 
and Leo *Motzkin he established the Zionist group known as 
the Russian Jewish Scientific Society and was the only one 
among this group who was born in Germany. In 1892 Loewe 
founded Jung Israel, the first Zionist group in Germany. He 
was also among the founders of the Vereinigung Juedischer 
Studierender, which gave rise in 1914 to the *Kartell Juedischer 
Verbindungen, the roof organization for Zionist students in 
Germany. Loewe edited the Juedische Volkszeitung in Berlin 
from 1893 to 1894 and, from 1895 to 1896, the monthly Zion. 

In 1895 Loewe visited Erez Israel for the first time and 
became known to *Herzl even before the publication of Der 
Judenstaat. Two years later he returned to Erez Israel with the 
intention of settling there, but he returned to Europe in August 
1897 as a delegate from Erez Israel to the First Zionist Con- 
gress. After the Congress he remained in Germany and estab- 
lished the Zionist Federation. From 1899 Loewe worked as a 
librarian in the University of Berlin. He quickly rose in pro- 
fessional status until he was appointed professor in 1915. From 
1902 to 1908 he was the first editor of *Juedische Rundschau, the 
central organ of the German Zionists. In 1905 he gave impetus 
to Joseph *Chasanowich’ idea to establish a Jewish national 
library in Jerusalem by writing a memo to the Seventh Zionist 
Congress. His proposal was accepted unanimously. Through- 
out his career he worked for the library and was the moving 
spirit of the Verein der Freunde der Jerusalem-Bibliothek. 

In 1933 Loewe settled in Palestine and assumed the post 
of librarian of the municipal library Shaar Zion in Tel Aviv. 
In 1948 he prepared a collection of his writings on Zionism 
formerly published in part under the pseudonym Heinrich 
Sachse as Anti-semitismus und Zionismus (1894) and Zionis- 
tenkongress und Zionismus eine Gefahr? (1897). He frequently 
published works in the field of Jewish folklore such as Die 
Sprachen der Juden (1911), Die Juden in der katholischen Le- 
gende (1912), Schelme und Narren mit juedischen Kappen 
(1920), and Reste vom alten juedischen Volkshumor (1922). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Weinberg, Aus der Fruehzeit des Zionis- 


mus: Heinrich Loewe (1946). 
[Jacob Rothschild] 


LOEWE, HERBERT MARTIN JAMES (1882-1940), Eng- 
lish Orientalist. Loewe was born in London, the grandson of 
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Louis *Loewe. After completing his studies at Cambridge, he 
lived for a time as a teacher in the Middle East and then held 
academic appointments in England. After his return from mil- 
itary service in India (1917-19), he became lecturer in rabbinic 
Hebrew at Oxford, and in 1931 he taught rabbinics at Cam- 
bridge and was lecturer in Hebrew at the University of Lon- 
don. For a generation, he was regarded in English academic 
circles as the representative of Jewish scholarship, in the same 
way as Israel *Abrahams had been regarded before him. His 
home in the two university cities was a focus of Jewish life. 
Within the Jewish community he represented informed and 
tolerant Orthodoxy, moving freely in liberal (Reform) Jewish 
circles and collaborating closely with C.G. Montefiore, the 
founder of Liberal Judaism in England. His works include A 
Catalogue of the Aldis Wright mss. in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (1926), “Render unto Caesar” (1940), Mediaeval He- 
brew Minstrelsy (1926), Some Mediaeval Hebrew Poesy (1927; 
on the *Zemirot) and a volume of annotations to Abrahams’ 
and Stokes’ Starrs and Jewish Charters in the British Museum, 
2 vols. (1930-32). He collaborated with C.G. Montefiore in A 
Rabbinic Anthology (1938, 19687), a widely used source book. 

Herbert Loewe’s elder son was RAPHAEL JAMES LOEWE 
(1919- ), who wrote widely on Jewish subjects, in particular 
on the English Christian Hebraists of the Middle Ages. He 
was formerly Goldsmith Professor of Hebrew at University 
College, London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London, Oct. 12, 1940), 6; JC 


(Oct. 18, 1940), 5. 
[Cecil Roth] 


LOEWE, JOEL (Bril; 1762-1802), Hebrew writer, grammarian, 
and biblical exegete in the Moses *Mendelssohn circle in Ber- 
lin. Born in Berlin, Loewe studied under Isaac *Satanow and 
soon joined Mendelssohn's enlightenment movement. Together 
with Aharon *Wolfsohn, he edited *Ha-Meassef (1784-97), and 
was a frequent contributor to it. He signed his Hebrew works 
9”993 (Ben R. Yehudah Leib Loewe). Mendelssohn helped him 
obtain a position as tutor in David *Friedlaender’s household. 
In 1791, he was appointed principal of the Wilhelms-Schule in 
Breslau, serving in this capacity until his death. 

Loewe’s major contribution is his introduction and com- 
mentary to Mendelssohn’s German translation of Psalms 
(1785-88), which includes a study on the structure and style 
of Hebrew poetry and on the history of ancient Jewish music. 
He wrote Ammudei Lashon, an attempt at a scientific grammar 
of biblical Hebrew of which only the first part was published 
(Berlin, 1794). He took an active part in Mendelssohn's Bible 
translation project, writing, in addition to his work on Psalms, 
commentaries to Ecclesiastes, Jonah, and with Wolfsohn, 
the Song of Songs. Loewe was the first Haskalah writer to 
publish original epigrams in the style of the Book of Prov- 
erbs, and was the first to translate the Passover Haggadah 
into German. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Sandler, Ha-Beur la-Torah shel Moshe 
Mendelssohn ve-Siato, Hithavvuto ve-Hashpaato (1940), index; Fuenn, 
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Keneset, 433f.; Lachower, Sifrut, 1 (1963'7), 79f., 146; Zeitlin, Biblio- 
theca, 215; Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 127. 


LOEWE, LOUIS (Ha-Levi, Eliezer; 1809-1888), Oriental- 
ist. Loewe was born in Zuelz, Germany, and studied at the 
yeshivot of Lissa and Pressburg; later he specialized in Orien- 
tal languages at the universities of Vienna and Berlin. In 1833 
he moved to London. At the suggestion of the scholarly Duke 
of Sussex (son of King George 111) and of several leading 
French and English Orientalists, Loewe decided in 1837 to 
undertake an expedition to Egypt, in preparation for which 
he had mastered Egyptology and the Nubian and Ethiopic 
languages. On this journey he deciphered various inscrip- 
tions on the banks of the Nile, at Thebes, Alexandria, Cairo, 
and elsewhere. 

From Egypt he proceeded to Palestine, but had the mis- 
fortune to arrive there during the revolt of the Druze; when 
he was in Safed they robbed him and destroyed 13 of his 
notebooks, already prepared for publication. He stayed in 
Shechem for a short time, studying Samaritan customs and 
literature. In Damascus he acquired a valuable collection of 
rare ancient coins. In Constantinople he studied the customs 
of the Karaite community and acquired many rare books and 
manuscripts of this sect. His impressions of his visit to Pales- 
tine were published in a series of letters in the German-Jew- 
ish weekly Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums for the year 
1839 (in an abridged Hebrew translation by M.A. Guenzburg 
in his Devir, vol. 1, 1844). 

From 1839, he accompanied Montefiore on all his jour- 
neys as his interpreter and secretary in Oriental languages, 
including Hebrew, and was Montefiore’s devoted assistant in 
all his public activities. At the time of the Damascus Affair 
(1840) he accompanied Montefiore, Adolphe Crémieux, and 
Salomon Munk who went to Egypt and Turkey in an effort to 
intervene on behalf of the Jews. His command of Arabic en- 
abled him to suggest a change in the wording of Muhammad 
Ali’s firman, which resulted in the substitution of the term 
“honorable acquittal” for “pardon” (with its implication of 
guilt). Loewe accompanied Montefiore on visits to Russia in 
1846 and 1872 and also on five trips to Palestine. 

On his return to London in 1839 the Duke of Sussex of- 
fered him the post of director of the Oriental section of his 
extensive library, a position which he held for about 15 years. 
From 1856 to 1858 he was principal of *Jews’ College in Lon- 
don. At Brighton in 1861 he established a school for Jew- 
ish boys, many of whom came from abroad. From 1869 to 
1888 he was principal of Ohel Moshe vi-Yhudit, a theological 
seminary founded in 1869 by Moses Montefiore at Ramsgate. 
Loewe edited the Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore (2 
vols., 1890). His other works include The Origin of the Egyp- 
tian Language (1837); an English translation of and lengthy 
introduction to Efes Damim by I.B. Levinsohn (No Blood, 
1841); an English translation of Ha-Kuzari ha-Sheni o Matteh 
Dan by David Nieto (1842); and A Dictionary of the Circas- 
sian Language (1854). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Loewe, A Descriptive Catalogue of a Por- 
tion of the Library of the Late Dr. Louis Loew (1895), introduction; J. 
Kurrein, in: JJGL, 27 (1926), 148-61; I. Trywaks and E. Steinmann, 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


LOEWE, LUDWIG (1837-1886) and ISIDOR (1848-1910), 
German industrialists. They were born in Heiligenstadt, 
Thuringia, sons of an indigent teacher. Ludwig Loewe founded 
in 1869 his first factory, L. Loewe & Co. Commanditgesell- 
schaft, and became a wealthy machinery merchant in Berlin. In 
1860 he was elected to the city council, in 1876 to the Prussian 
Landtag, and in 1878 to the Reichstag; he was first associated 
with the Fortschrittspartei and later with the Deutsch-Freisin- 
nige Partei. In 1870 Ludwig visited the United States and stud- 
ied modern American business and mass production methods. 
By introducing these into his sewing machine factory he set a 
pattern which led to a vast improvement in German industrial 
techniques. In 1872 he began to manufacture rifles for the Ger- 
man army and later exported them on a large scale. 

Isidor Loewe joined his brother's firm in 1875 and be- 
came its general director in 1886. After Ludwig’s death he ef- 
fected a merger with the Mauser factory in order to fulfill 
orders for over a million rifles for Prussia and Turkey. In 1892 
the antisemite Hermann *Ahlwardt wrote several scurrilous 
pamphlets on “Jew rifles” as a symbol of a “Jewish world con- 
spiracy,’ accusing Loewe of being a traitor to Germany by us- 
ing such poor materials that the rifles were a greater hazard 
to the user than to his enemy. Ahlwardt was charged with li- 
bel and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. Further merg- 
ers resulted in 1896 in the formation of the Deutsche Waffen- 
und Munitionsfabrik A.G., with the largest rifle factory in the 
world. In 1892, together with an American company, Isidor 
Loewe established a firm which built electric streetcars for 
German and Belgian cities. He also made automobiles and 
began to manufacture aircraft. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Zielinziger, Juden in der deutschen Wirt- 
schaft (1930); F. Wegeleben, Die Rationalisierung im deutschen Werk- 
zeugmaschinenbau (1924). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 15 (1987), 


77-78. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller / Bjoern Siegel (2"4 ed.)] 


LOEWE, VICTOR (1871-1933), German historian and ar- 
chivist. Born in Laurahuette, Silesia, Loewe became keeper 
of the State Archive at Breslau. Loewe’s historical contribu- 
tions include studies on German and Prussian administra- 
tive history of the 17" and 18 centuries. Much of his work 
was devoted to German historical bibliography, both national 
and regional. Among his numerous books are Buecherkunde 
der deutschen Geschichte (1903”, 1913*); Deutsche Geschichte 
(1931); and Das deutsche Archivwesen — Seine Geschichte und 
Organisation (1921). 


LOEWENSON, JEAN (Hans; Lavi, Yohanan; 1898-1966), 
Israel author and journalist. Born in Torun, Poland, Loew- 
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enson was taken to Switzerland in 1907. After working as a 
newspaper correspondent in Paris and Geneva, he settled in 
Jerusalem in 1934. From 1936 he was correspondent for Ha- 
vas, and then for Agence France-Presse until 1949. Later he 
worked for the French publications department of the Jewish 
Agency. Loewenson's literary quality shows best in his trans- 
lations from German into French. His knowledge of Hebrew 
and of Jewish philosophy enabled him to produce outstanding 
versions of works by Martin *Buber and Gershom *Scholem. 
Loewensons original poetical and philosophical prose works 
include Variations sur le destin (1944), Femmes en Israél (1950), 
Virtualités (1961), and Piéces pour une armature (1966). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gottgetreu, in: Mitteilungsblatt (Feb. 11, 


1966); Catane, in: Israelitisches Wochenblatt fuer die Schweiz (April 1, 
1966); idem, Gazette de Lausanne (April 5-6, 1966). 


[Moshe Catane] 


LOEWENSTAMM, 18'-century family of Dutch rabbis. 
ARYEH LOEB BEN SAUL LOEWENSTAMM (1690-1755) was 
born in Cracow, where his father sAuL had been rabbi; in 1707 
Saul was appointed Ashkenazi rabbi of Amsterdam in suc- 
cession to Moses Judah b. Kalonymus Kohen (known as Leib 
Harif), but he died in Glogau on the way to take up his position. 
That same year Aryeh Loeb married Miriam, the oldest daugh- 
ter of Zevi Hirsch Ashkenazi (the Hakham Zevi), then rabbi of 
Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck. He accompanied his father- 
in-law to Amsterdam but later went to Poland, where he was 
appointed rabbi of Dukla and subsequently of Tarnopol (1720). 
This appointment was obtained by the intervention of the gov- 
ernment, influenced by Loewenstamm’ relatives, to have the in- 
cumbent deposed so that he could be appointed. As a result, his 
appointment was not received favorably by the community, and 
he himself was deposed shortly thereafter. He served as rabbi of 
Rzeszow (1724-28) and then of Glogau (1734-39), where he was 
involved in the dispute with regard to Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, 
against whom he issued a ban in 1735, at the request of the rab- 
bis of Venice. In 1740 he was appointed rabbi of Amsterdam, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. 

Loewenstamm left no works. Some of his responsa, no- 
vellae, and notes, however, are to be found in the responsa of 
his father-in-law (no.76); in Mordecai of Dusseldorf’s Maamar 
Mordekhai (Bruenn, 1790; nos. 62, 63); in David Meldola’s 
Divrei David (Amsterdam, 1753; nos. 10, 53, 81); and in his 
son Saul’s Binyan Ariel (see below). In 1711 he published, to- 
gether with Shemariah b. Jacob of Grodno, a second edition 
of the responsa of Moses Isserles, to which he added a kun- 
teres aharon. He is also mentioned in the takkanot and min- 
utes of the *Council of Four Lands. He took an active part in 
the Emden-Eybeschuetz controversy. Naturally siding with his 
brother-in-law, Jacob *Emden (the son of Ashkenazi), he was 
unsparing in his language against Eybeschuetz (see J. Emden, 
Sefat Emet (1876), 16). 

Loewenstamm had two sons: one, known as Hirschel 
b. Aryeh Loeb *Levin, was rabbi of Berlin. The other, sau 
(1717-1790), born in Rzeszow, succeeded his father as rabbi 
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of Amsterdam, having previously served as rabbi of Lakacz, 
Hungary, and Dubno, Lithuania. In Amsterdam he devoted 
himself to the yeshivah established by his father. H.J.D. Azu- 
lai, who met him in Amsterdam, refers to him in glowing 
terms. In 1754 he participated in the session of the Council 
of Four Lands in Jaroslaw. Saul Loewenstamm’s most famous 
work is his Binyan Ariel (Amsterdam, 1778), which is divided 
into three parts: on the Pentateuch, on the Five Scrolls, and 
comments on various talmudic passages. His glosses to trac- 
tate Niddah were published in the Amsterdam edition of the 
Talmud (1765). Saul was succeeded as rabbi of Amsterdam by 
his son JACOB MOSES (1747-1815), previously rabbi in Filehne 
(Poznania) and Cleves. When the “progressive” congregation 
Adat Yeshurun appointed as their rabbi Aaron Moses Isaac 
Graanboom, a proselyte whose father was also a proselyte, 
Loewenstamm debarred him from the rabbinate because of 
his association with Reform tendencies. Jacob’s son, JEHIEL 
ARYEH LOEB (d. 1807) was appointed rabbi of Leeuwarden, 
and died in his father’s lifetime. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no 535; A.L. Landshuth, Toledot 
Anshei ha-Shem u-Fe’ulatam be-Adat Berlin (1884), 72-75, 111, 118f.; 
H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 128a-136b; 2 (1893), 83a—b; S. 
Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 37-40, 234; I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, 
Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 105f., 113, 121f.; J. Emden, Megillat Sefer, 
ed. by D. Kahana (1897), 65-69, 154; P. Pesis, Ir Dubna ve-Rabbaneha 
(1902), 22f.; H.Z. Margoles, Dubna Rabbati (1910), 14f.; J. Maarsen, in: 
HHY, 6 (1922), 15-19, 134-58; Z. Horowitz, Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 
74-81, 115, 136; idem, Le-Korot ha-Kehillot be-Polanyah (1969), 138, 
181-96; Halpern, Pinkas, index, s.v. Aryeh Loeb b. Sha’ul; idem, Ye- 
hudim ve-Yahadut be-Mizrah Eiropah (1969), 396f.; EG (1955), 31-343 
Rzeszéw Jews Memorial Book (1967), 43 ff. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


LOEWENSTEIN, BERNHARD (1821-1889), rabbi, preacher, 
and pioneer of the Reform movement. Born in Mezhirech, 
western Poland, he was active in spreading *Haskalah and 
the ideas of the Reform movement. On the recommendation 
of Ludwig *Philippson, in 1845 he was appointed preacher 
and headmaster of a school in Lipté-Szent-Miklés, Hungary. 
In 1857 he became rabbi of the community of Bucovice in 
Moravia. His most important congregational work was done 
in Lemberg, where in 1862 he was officially elected rabbi and 
preacher of the community, and also served as teacher of re- 
ligion at the high school and registrar of the community. His 
sermons attracted a large congregation, occasionally including 
even non-Jews. Loewenstein was involved in the opening of 
a new type of talmud torah, called Ohel Moshe, where Jewish 
and secular studies were taught. This was closed, however, af- 
ter two years because of the opposition of the Orthodox. He 
was also active in the *Shomer Israel society which sought to 
disseminate culture among the mass of Jews in order to bring 
them closer to the culture of their surroundings. In addi- 
tion to sermons, he published a collection of poems entitled 
Juedische Klaenge (Bruenn, 1862), translated into Hebrew by 
Judah Rohatiner. His son, Nathan *Loewenstein, was an as- 
similationist leader in Galicia. 
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Galitsye Mayn Alte Heym (1952), index. 
[Moshe Landau] 


LOEWENSTEIN, KARL (1891-1973), U.S. political scientist. 
Loewenstein practiced law in his native Munich and lectured 
at the university there from 1931 to 1933. He immigrated to the 
United States in 1934 and two years later became professor of 
jurisprudence and political science at Amherst College and 
in 1961 emeritus professor. In 1956 he was appointed professor 
of law at the University of Munich. During and after World 
War 11, he served first as special assistant to the attorney gen- 
eral (1942-44) and then as legal adviser to the U.S. Military 
Government in Germany (1945-50). Lowenstein wrote ex- 
tensively, in three languages, in the fields of public law and 
comparative government on European and American politi- 
cal systems. His earliest work, Volk und Parlament nach der 
Staatsauffassung der franzoesischen Nationalversammlung von 
1789 (1922) remains a standard work in the subject. His ma- 
jor work deals with U.S. constitutional law and practice, Ver- 
fassungsrecht und Verfassungspraxis der Vereinigten Staaten 
(1959). He also wrote a political science textbook Political 
Power and the Governmental Process (1957), Hitler's Germany 
(1939), Brazil under Vargas (1942), Die Monarchie im moder- 
nen Staat (1952), and many others, as well as numerous ar- 
ticles, some of which are collected in his book Beitraege zur 


Staatsoziologie (1961). 
[Edwin Emanuel Gutmann] 


LOEWENSTEIN, KURT (1902-1973), Zionist journalist 
and essayist. Born in Danzig, he studied law and economics 
at Breslau and Berlin universities and played a leading role in 
the German pre-Zionist youth movement Jung-Juedischer 
Wanderbund. Later he was closely associated with the Zion- 
istische Vereinigung fuer Deutschland, serving as secretary 
for the Rhineland-Westphalia district; he contributed to Die 
Juedische Rundschau of Berlin, joining the editorial board in 
August 1933. In the following years he devoted much attention 
to youth education and vocational training of haluzim. He suc- 
ceeded Robert Weltsch as the editor-in-chief of Die Juedische 
Rundschau before its final closure by the Nazi authorities in 
November 1938, but edited the only Jewish newspaper after 
1938, Juedisches Nachrichtenblatt. In 1939, after a couple of 
journeys for the Palaestina-A mt 1935-36, Loewenstein settled 
in Erez Israel, where he worked for various organizations of 
Jewish immigrants from Central Europe. In 1960, he became 
deputy editor-in-chief of mB (Mitteilungsblatt), the weekly of 
the organization of Jewish immigrants from Central Europe. 
Many of his articles were highly critical of official policy. 

Loewenstein’s analytical gifts also found expression in a 
number of major essays, some of which appeared in the Bul- 
letin of the Leo Baeck Institute. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographisches Handbuch der deutsch- 
sprachigen Emigration nach 1933, vol. 1 (1999), 456. 

[Erich Gottgetreu] 
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LOEWENSTEIN, LEOPOLD (1843-1924), German rabbi 
and historian. Loewenstein, who was born in Gailingen, south 
Baden, studied at the University of Wuerzburg and with Ez- 
riel *Hildesheimer in Eisenstadt. He served as district rabbi in 
Gailingen (1872-87) and then in Baden (1887-1924). He made 
important contributions to the study of German-Jewish his- 
tory in his Geschichte der Juden am Bodensee (1879), Geschichte 
der Juden in der Kurpfalz (1895), Geschichte der Juden von der 
babylonischen Gefan genschaft bis zur Gegenwart (1904), Fa- 
milie Aboab (1905), and Zur Geschichte der Juden in Fuerth (3 
vols., 1909-13; repr. 1967), among other works. From 1899 to 
1904 he edited the Blaetter fuer juedische Geschichte und Lite- 
ratur, a monthly supplement to the Orthodox Jewish news- 
paper published in Mainz, Der Israelit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ZHB, 22 (1919), 71-76, bibl.; Wininger, 


Biog. 
[Michael A. Meyer] 


LOEWENSTEIN (Von Opoka), NATHAN (1859-1929), 
lawyer and political leader, born in Bucovice, Moravia. Loew- 
enstein was the son of the preacher of Lemberg, Bernhard 
*Loewenstein. He became leader of the assimilationists of 
Galicia, and editor of the Polish nationalist-oriented weekly 
Ojczyzna. Between 1881 and 1886 he was a member of the 
community council, the municipality of Lemberg, and the 
Galician Sejm (parliament). From 1907 he was a deputy to 
the Austrian parliament as a member of the “Polish club? In 
1906 he conducted an inquiry into the living conditions of the 
Jews of Galicia which served as the basis for his speech in the 
Galician Sejm (1907) on the gravity of the economic situation. 
During the parliamentary elections of 1911 there were bloody 
clashes in *Drogobych (Drohobycz) between his supporters 
and Zionist opponents over the question of his candidacy; the 
army intervened, and a number of Jews were killed. Loewen- 
stein withdrew his candidacy, but after a few months he ran 
again and was reelected, retaining his seat until World War 1. 
With the creation of independent Poland, he was automati- 
cally given a seat in the Polish Sejm, as deputy of the region 
where elections could not be held since there was a military 
and political struggle between the Poles and Ukrainians over 
the control of eastern Galicia. In the first Sejm he was prom- 
inent for his conservative approach as a landowner and an 
assimilationist, ignoring the Jewish deputies’ campaign on 
behalf of the needy Jewish population. Having lost public sup- 
port, he retired from political life after the elections of 1922. 
Loewenstein gained note at the *Steiger trial (1924-25) for his 
brilliant speeches in defense of the accused and his resolute 
struggle against the authorities, who introduced false evidence 
into their indictment. Loewenstein wrote a book on the Steiger 
affair, O sprawe Steigera, which was published in 1926. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Almanach Zydowski (1937). 


[Moshe Landau] 


LOEWENSTEIN, RUDOLPH MAURICE (1898-1976), psy- 
choanalyst and psychoanalytic theoretician. Loewenstein, who 
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LOEWENSTEIN-STRASHUNSKY, JOEL DAVID 


was born in Lodz, Poland, worked in Berlin from 1923 to 1925, 
and in Paris from 1925 until the outbreak of World War 11, 
when he served with distinction in the French army. In France, 
in 1926, along with Marie Bonaparte and René Laforgue, he 
was one of the major founders of the Societé psychanalytique 
de Paris. As one of the spp’s main teachers, he trained some of 
the people who would later be regarded as the second genera- 
tion of leading French psychologists, such as Daniel Lagache 
and Jacques Lacan. 

Loewenstein settled in the United States in 1943. To- 
gether with Heinz *Hartmann and Ernst *Kris, Loewenstein 
staked out important aspects of psychoanalytic theory as pro- 
pounded by *Freud, and developed them further, particularly 
in the field of ego psychology. In 1951 Loewenstein published, 
in French and English, Christians and Jews: a Psychoanalytic 
Study. In this he traced the historical and cultural roots of an- 
tisemitism. He viewed Christians and Jews as a mutually in- 
terdependent pair and suggested that the impossibly difficult 
ethic of the Christian religion may make the use of the Jew 
as a scapegoat a necessity for the Christian. Loewenstein col- 
laborated with Princess Marie Bonaparte in translating some 
of Freud’s works into French, and edited a series of psycho- 
analytic essays, Drives, Affects and Behavior, published in the 
princess’s honor in 1953. He was an early co-editor of the an- 
nual Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, and served as presi- 
dent of both the New York Psychoanalytic Society and the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. Practice and Precept 
in Psychoanalytic Technique: Selected Papers of Rudolph M. 
Loewenstein was published in 1982. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grinstein, Index of Psychoanalytic Writ- 


ings 3 (1958), S.v. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


LOEWENSTEIN-STRASHUNSKY, JOEL DAVID (1816- 
1850), hazzan. Born in Lemberg, he was the son of the hazzan 
of Vilna, Zevi Hirsch Loewenstein. At an early age, he became 
known for his fine voice and his mastery of the violin. After the 
death of his father in 1830, the 15-year-old lad succeeded him as 
hazzan and became known as “Der Vilner Balabesl” (the Lit- 
tle Householder of Vilna). After 1839 he began studying with 
the composer Moniuszko. In 1842, Loewenstein was invited to 
Warsaw where he gave recitals accompanied by a chorus and 
orchestra, which deeply impressed his audience comprised of 
the town’s aristocratic and wealthy classes. The passage from 
the narrow ghetto world to a cosmopolitan atmosphere pro- 
duced a mental shock on Loewenstein. Legend attributes it to 
a tragic infatuation with a Polish woman singer. He went into 
“voluntary exile” and for several years wandered through the 
communities of Central Europe, appearing in synagogues only 
on rare occasions. His life became the subject of legends and 
literary works including Mark Orenstein’s Der Vilner Bala- 
besl (Yid., 1908), and J.J. Wohl’s La-Menazzeah bi-Neginot (in 
Ahiasaf, 7 (1899), 177-97). Several of his prayer melodies have 
been preserved; Ve-Havienu le-Shalom, for example, was pub- 
lished by A. Nadel in Ost und West (5 (1905), 103-6). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, 3533, 5678-84; Idelsohn, Mu- 
sic, 299-302; H.N. Steinschneider, in: Talpiyyot (1895), pt. 12, 8-13; 
E.B., in: Ost und West, 5 (1905), 102-8; Y. Appel, Be-Tokh Reshit ha- 
Tehiyyah (1936), 565-77; M.S. Geshuri, in: Ba-Mishor, 1 (1940). 


[Hebrew Encyclopaedia] 


LOEWENTHAL, EDUARD (1836-1917), German political 
theorist. Born in Ernsbach, Prussia, Loewenthal advocated 
a new religion based on scientific truth and rejecting meta- 
physical concepts. He expounded his ideas in System und 
Geschichte des Naturalismus (1861, 1897°; System and History 
of Nature, 1882) which achieved considerable popularity. He 
founded the Cogitant religious society to propagate his views 
in 1865 and in 1869 formed the European Union, a pan-Euro- 
pean society dedicated to the abolition of war. Following the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, Loewenthal was 
forced to leave Prussia but he returned in the following year 
to reorganize the European Union with a program of a world 
court and the compulsory arbitration of disputes. In 1874 he 
was forced to leave Prussia for a second time but continued 
to preach his pacifist philosophy abroad. He was nominated 
for the Nobel Peace Prize toward the end of his life but, to his 
chagrin, was not given the award. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Loewenthal, Mein Lebenswerk... (1910); 
Wininger, Biog, 4 (1925) s.v., includes bibliography; £J, s.v., includes 
bibliography. 


LOEWENTHAL, JOHANN JAKOB (1810-1876), Hungar- 
ian chess master. Loewenthal found refuge in England after 
the abortive 1848 Hungarian revolution. He was recognized as 
a leading player as a result of his play in 1851 in a very strong 
London tournament won by Anderssen. He was successful in 
match play and wrote prolifically in the chess press. 


LOEWENTHAL, ZDENKO (1914- ), Yugoslav editor and 
historian of medicine. Born in Grabovac, Yugoslavia, Loewen- 
thal directed the State Publishing House for Medical Litera- 
ture, and from 1959 was lecturer in the History of Medicine 
at the Belgrade Medical Faculty. Loewenthal also headed the 
historical department of the Yugoslav Jewish Federation. He 
edited Crimes of the Fascist Invaders Against the Yugoslav Jews 
and Jewish Almanac, 1954-1964. He was the Encyclopaedia Ju- 
daica departmental editor for Balkan literature. 


LOEWI, OTTO (1873-1961), pharmacologist and Nobel lau- 
reate in physiology and medicine. Loewi was born in Frank- 
furt on the Main but became a US. citizen in 1946. He grad- 
uated in medicine at the University of Strasbourg (then in 
Germany). After initial appointments in the universities of 
Marburg and Vienna he became professor of pharmacology 
at the University of Graz, Austria (1909-38). After the Ger- 
man invasion he was imprisoned, deprived of his possessions 
(including his Nobel Prize money), and allowed to leave. After 
working in Brussels and Oxford (1939-40), he was appointed 
research professor at New York University College of Medi- 
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cine. Loewi’s initial contributions concerned carbohydrate and 
nitrogen metabolism but his main research interest was in the 
sympathetic nervous system. He proved that nerve impulses 
in the parasympathetic nervous system are transmitted by 
acetylcholine and, with his collaborators, he established that 
nerve impulses in the sympathetic nervous system in general 
are mediated through chemical transmission. He was awarded 
the Nobel Prize (jointly with Sir Henry Dale) in 1936 for this 
work. His honors included foreign membership in the Royal 
Society (London). The Austrian government issued a stamp 
to commemorate the centenary of his birth. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


LOEWINGER, DAVID SAMUEL (1904- ), Hungarian bib- 
lical and talmudic scholar and bibliographer. Loewinger was 
born in Debrecen, Hungary. While still a student he pub- 
lished with D. Friedmann the Alphabet of Ben Sira (1926) from 
a manuscript and Darkhei ha-Nikkud ve-ha-Neginot (1929, 
1969”), ascribed to Moses ha-Nakdan. He also contributed 
the commentary on Habbakuk to A. Kahana’ edition of the 
Bible (1930). From 1931 he lectured at the Budapest rabbini- 
cal seminary on Bible and Talmud and became its director in 
1942. After World War 11 he was responsible for the recon- 
struction of the seminary and the resumption of its schol- 
arly activities. In the prewar years Loewinger was one of the 
editors of Ha-Soker (1933-40) and *Magyar Zsidé Szemle and 
also edited a number of jubilee volumes, e.g., on S. *Hevesi 
(Emlékkony, Hg. and Heb., 1934), E. Mahler (Dissertationes in 
honorem Dr. E. Mahler, 1937), M. Guttmann (Jewish Studies 
in Memory of M. Guttmann, 1946), and I. Goldziher (I. Gold- 
ziher Memorial Volume 1, 1948). In Germania profétaja (“The 
Prophet of Germany,’ 1947) Loewinger attempted to trace 
Germany’s Nazi antisemitic ideology to F. Nietzsche. With A. 
*Scheiber he published Ginzei Kaufmann (Genizah Publica- 
tions in Memory of D. Kaufmann, 1949). 

After immigrating to Israel in 1950, Loewinger became 
the scientific secretary and then director of the Institute of Mi- 
crofilms of Hebrew Manuscripts at the National and Univer- 
sity Library in Jerusalem. He was also associated with various 
projects relating to the Bible text. He specialized in the prob- 
lems of Bible manuscripts, particularly of the famous Bible 
codex Keter Aram Zova (“Aleppo Codex”; in Textus, 1 (1960), 
59-111). With others he prepared several manuscript catalogs, 
which were published by the Institute, including the catalog of 
the Hebrew manuscripts in the Vatican library (list of photo- 
copies in the Institute, part 3: Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vati- 
can, Jerusalem, 1968, Heb.). With B.D. Weinryb he published 
Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Library of the Jue- 
disch-Theologisches Seminar in Breslau (1965). 


LOEWINSON-LESSING, FRANZ YULYEVICH (1861- 
1939), Russian geologist, pioneer of magmatic petrology. Loe- 
winson-Lessing occupied the chair of geology, petrology, and 
mineralogy first at the University of Dorpat (now Tartu), Es- 
tonia, and from 1902 until his retirement in 1930, at the Poly- 
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technic Institute of St. Petersburg (Leningrad). In 1925 he was 
elected a member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, where he 
was appointed director of the newly established Petrographi- 
cal Institute. As early as 1897, in a paper presented to the in- 
ternational geological congress held in St. Petersburg, Loewin- 
son-Lessing introduced a chemical classification of igneous 
rocks. This was followed by shorter papers on petrochemis- 
try, in which he discussed the role of assimilation in the ori- 
gin of magmatic rocks and applied the “phase rule” of physical 
chemistry to substantiate his synthetic-liquational theory of 
differentiation. In his later years he also dealt with the physi- 
cal properties of rocks and the tectonic movements of igneous 
masses. The two books on petrography which he published 
in 1923, Uspekhi petrografii v Rossii (“Advances in Petrography 
in Russia”) and Voedeniye v geologiyu (“Introduction to Geol- 
ogy”), became standard textbooks in the U.S.S.R. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PI. Lebedev, Akademik P. Yu. Loewinson- 
Lessing kak teoretik petrografii (1947); A.A. Zvorykin (ed.), Biogra- 
ficheskiy slovar deyateley yestestvoznaniya i tekhniki, 1 (1958), 502-3. 


[Leo Picard] 


LOEWISOHN, SOLOMON (1789-1821), Hebrew writer. 
Born in Mor, Hungary, he received a Jewish education but at 
the same time studied secular subjects in a Capuchin monas- 
tery. With the aid of his relative Solomon Rosenthal, a wealthy 
scholar, he studied in Prague at a yeshivah and at the univer- 
sity. In 1811 and 1812 he published two grammatical studies 
that were collected and annotated by A.B. Lebensohn and J. 
Behak under the title Mehkerei Lashon (1849). He wrote his 
first important poem, an elegy on the death of his friend Ba- 
ruch *Jeiteles, in 1814. 

In Prague Loewisohn eked out a meager living by giv- 
ing private lessons. But the five years between 1815 and 1820 
were the most productive and the most “affluent” years of 
his life. He became proofreader and counselor of Anton von 
*Schmid. After 1820, he became mentally ill. Insanity led to his 
untimely death. He published his chief work in 1816, Melizat 
Yeshurun, the first aesthetic interpretation of the Bible in the 
Hebrew language. It discusses in detail various poetic devices 
including allegory, irony, metaphor, and hyperbole. The work 
is prefaced by a remarkable hymn to beauty and poetry. Loew- 
isohn allotted 27 pages of his book to an analysis of the Song 
of Songs which he regarded as a love song of King Solomon. 
Loewisohn also used non-biblical passages to illustrate fig- 
ures of speech. In the chapter on apostrophe he quoted from 
the second part of King Henry rv (Act 3, Scene 1) - the first 
translation of Shakespeare into Hebrew. In 1819 he published 
Mehkerei Arez, the first Hebrew geographical handbook for 
the biblical period. It utilized Josephus, Eusebius, Pliny, and 
Strabo. Translated into German two years after its publication, 
the book served as a handbook for generations of readers, de- 
veloped a geographical terminology, and pioneered the way 
for utilization of rabbinic sources. 

Loewisohn had also a keen interest in Jewish liturgy. He 
annotated and translated the kinot and also annotated the Shir 
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ha-Yihud (“Hymn of Unity”) and wrote a preface on the value 
of prayer for the siddur of Judah Leib *Ben Zeev (1816). Loew- 
isohn also wrote in German and published several articles in 
the periodical Sulamith, and a history of the Jews, Vorlesun- 
gen ueber die neuere Geschichte der Juden (“Lectures on Recent 
Jewish History,’ 1820) which was praised by H. *Graetz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein, Toledot Hakirat Erez Yisrael ba-Si- 
frut ha-Ivrit ve-ha-Kelalit (1937), 74-80; J. Fichmann, Anshei-Besorah 
(1938), 50-56; H.N. Schapira, Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah 
(1939), 454-78; Schwartz, in: Moznayim (1963), 373-83; J.L. Landau, 
Short Lectures on Hebrew Literature (1938), index; Waxman, Litera- 
ture, 3 (1960), 147-53. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Cohen, in: Bikoret 


u-Farshanutt, 6 (1 , 17-28. 
aa [Eisig Silberschlag] 


LOEWITH, KARL (1897-1973), German philosopher of Jew- 
ish origin. His teachers were E. *Husserl, M. *Geiger, and M. 
Heidegger in philosophy, and H. Spemann in biology. From 
1928 he was privatdocent at Marburg University; from 1934 
to 1936 a Rockefeller fellow at Rome; then professor at Sen- 
dai, Japan; from 1941 at the Hartford Theological Seminary; 
from 1949 at the New School for Social Research, New York; 
from 1952 at Heidelberg, Germany. Loewith’s philosophy has 
its main non-contemporary sources in Hegel and in the de- 
velopment of thought after Hegel, which was one of the main 
subjects of his studies. His thinking shows the influence of 
Nietzsche and of Heidegger, whose existentialist-historicist 
ontology was later heavily criticized by Loewith. He tries to 
move back from modern thought with its anthropocentri- 
cism - through its Christian (biblical-Augustinian) origins - 
toward a predominantly Aristotelian horizon of thought: the 
horizon of a pure theory being knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake - theory of nature (including human nature) and of the 
“cosmos” in its eternal being and becoming. Thus search- 
ing for the lost way of a really cosmological - and in Kantian 
language, “dogmatical” - philosophy, Loewith confronts the 
Greek logos of the cosmos with modern thinking in two papers 
presented in 1960 and 1964 to the Heidelberg Academy; and 
he further elaborates this search in his book on metaphysics 
from Descartes to Nietzsche, the last chapter of which deals 
with Spinoza’s “Deus sive natura.” Loewith’s books include Das 
Individuum in der Rolle des Mitmenschen (1928); Kierkegaard 
und Nietzsche (1936); Nietzsches Philosophie der ewigen Wie- 
derkehr des Gleichen (1935); Jacob Burckhardt (1956); Von Hegel 
zu Nietzsche (1941; From Hegel to Nietzsche, 1964); Meaning in 
History (1949), later published in German as Weltgeschichte 
und Heilsgeschehen (1953); Heidegger, Denker in duerftiger 
Zeit (1953); Wissen, Glaube und Skepsis (1956); Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen zur Kritik der geschichtlichen Existenz (1960); 
Vortraege und Abhandlungen zur Kritik der christlichen Ueber- 
lieferung (1966); Nature, History and Existentialism (1966), a 
collection of Loewith’s essays; Gott, Mensch und Welt in der 
Metaphysik von Descartes bis zu Nietzsche (1967); “Philosophie 
der Vernunft und Religion der Offenbarung in H. Cohens Reli- 
gionsphilosophie” (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1968). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Natur und Geschichte: Karl Loewith zum 7o 


Geburtstag (1967). 
[Otto Immanuel Spear] 


LOEWY, EMANUEL (1857-1938), Austrian classical archae- 
ologist. Loewy was born in Vienna and then traveled exten- 
sively in Greece and Asia Minor. In 1882 he took part in the 
excavations of a Lycian burial site, the “Heroon” of Gjélbasi- 
Trysa, in which important Greek reliefs from the late fifth cen- 
tury B.c.E. were found. In 1887 he began his academic career 
as a lecturer in Vienna, becoming a professor in Rome in 1889. 
He returned to Vienna after World War 1 and was a professor 
of classical archaeology. His early writings on the history of 
ancient Greek artists were influenced by the philology-ori- 
ented Seminary in Vienna. His later activity was influenced 
by contemporary art historiographers of the Vienna School 
such as F. Wickhoff and A. Rieg]; in place of philologico-anti- 
quarian interpretation of ancient works of art, this school put 
form and style analysis, together with a reevalution of pre- and 
post-classical style periods. Loewy contributed essentially to 
the comprehension of the then underestimated archaic art 
of Greece with his Naturwiedergabe and Typenwanderung. 
Loewy considered the archaic style not as a preliminary to 
the classical period, but as an artistic creation, complete in 
itself. Apart from numerous scholarly works, Loewy reached 
a wide general public with his popular scientific works Die 
Griechische Plastik (2 vols., 1911, 1924*) and Polygnot, ein Buch 
von griechischer Malerei (2 vols., 1929). His works include In- 
schriften griechischer Bildhauer (1885); Naturwiedergabe in 
der aelteren griechischen Kunst (1900; Eng., 1907); Typenwan- 
derung (Yearbook of the Austrian Archeological Institute, 12 
(1909), 14 (1911)); and Neuattische Kunst (1922). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 15 (1987), 114f. 
[Penuel P. Kahane] 


LOEWY, ISAAC (1793-1847), industrialist; founder of the 
town of Ujpest. Born in Nagy-Surany (now Surany), Hungary, 
Loewy studied at the yeshivah of Pressburg. He also learned 
his father’s trade, that of tanner, and with his brothers Joachim 
and Bernat took over the family business in 1823. When in the 
early 1830s he tried to establish his workshop in Pest, the town 
council and guilds refused to admit him. At about that time 
some uncultivated lands to the north of the town were being 
parceled out for sale by the proprietor, Count Istvan Karolyi; 
Loewy, his family, and his workmen settled on them. The 
terms of the sale stipulated that there would be no religious 
discrimination in the new settlement and that the traditional 
craft guilds would not be established there. By 1834 Loewy’s 
new factory had started production, and the first residen- 
tial building was erected in 1835. Several wealthy Jews of Pest 
followed Loewy, building rows of houses on the new settle- 
ment. In 1839 and 1840 a synagogue and school were built. In 
1840 the settlement was officially declared a borough, with 
the name Ujpest (“New Pest”). This was mainly due to the ef- 
forts of Loewy, who was elected the first president of the town 
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council of the new town. He also suggested the development 
of a port on the Danube at Ujpest. After his death a street in 
Ujpest was named after him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Reich, in: Beth-El; Ehrentempel verdien- 
ter ungarischer Israeliten, 1 (1868), 8-20; E. Ballagi, in: Egyenldség, 41 
(Dec. 16, 1922), 14; Gy. Ugr6, Ujpest (1932), 19-21. 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


LOEWY, JACOB EZEKIEL BEN JOSEPH (1814-1864), 
rabbi and author. Born in Hotzenplotz, Moravia, Loewy went 
at the age of nine to study with Baruch Teomim Fraenkel in 
Leipnik. After Fraenkel’s death in 1827, he studied at various 
yeshivot including those of Benjamin Wolf in Tepelstein and 
Jacob Meshullam *Ornstein in Lemberg; he spent one year in 
Berlin where his studies included secular learning. After his 
marriage he engaged in business, studying in his spare time. 
In 1846 he was appointed rabbi of Wadowice, his seat being 
in Oswiecim (Auschwitz). In 1854 he accepted the position of 
rabbi in Beuthen where he died. Among his works are Tisporet 
Lulyanit (1839) attacking the Maamar ha-Tiglahat (1835) of 
Isaac Samuel *Reggio who had permitted the cutting of the 
beard during the intermediate days of a festival; and Bikkoret 
ha-Talmud (“Kritisch-talmudisches Lexicon; vol. 1, Vienna, 
1863). The latter purports to be a critical encyclopedia on the 
Oral Law and tradition, alphabetically arranged. The volume 
covers articles under the letter alef In conformity with his con- 
servative approach, Loewy attempted in his work to harmo- 
nize scientific criticism with tradition. In the article on mar- 
riage (pp. 155-65) he strongly attacks the extreme reform views 
of *Holdheim in his Maamar ha-Ishut and their qualified ap- 
proval by Reggio. His halakhic work, Shorshei Halakhah, re- 
mains in manuscript. He also published a series of studies in 
Ha-Maggid, Ha-Meliz, and other periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 552. 


LOEWY, MAURICE (1833-1907), astronomer. Loewy was 
born in Pressburg (Bratislava), where he trained in the local 
observatory. In 1861 Loewy was appointed assistant astrono- 
mer of the Paris observatory and astronomer in 1864. After the 
death of Amédée E.B. Mouchez in 1892, he was put in charge of 
the great international enterprise of the photographic “Carte 
du Ciel,” and later became director of the observatory. He de- 
vised several new observational methods. His particular in- 
terest was the moon, and together with his collaborator, P.H. 
Puiseux, he produced a large photographic atlas, which has 
remained a masterpiece. He was a pioneer in astronomical 
photography, and the inventor of the “elbow” telescope. He 
received many honors including the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in London. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Royal Astronomical Society, Monthly Notices, 
68 (1907-08), 249-52; (1942), 166-7, incl. list of major works. 
[Arthur Beer] 


LOGGEM, MANUEL VAN (1916-1998), Dutch author and 
critic. Van Loggem worked as a theater critic for several pa- 
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pers, as a psychotherapist, and as a graphologist. He is mainly 
known as the author of numerous dramas and television plays 
in which the characters are drawn with great psychological 
skill. His plays include the prizewinning De Chinese fluit- 
speler (“The Chinese Flutist;’ 1947) and Jeugdproces (“Youth 
Trial,” 1962), which was translated into many languages. His 
plays for television include Een zon op Hiroshima (“A Sun over 
Hiroshima,’ 1962). Van Loggem also wrote novels and short 
stories, some of them on Jewish themes. Van Loggem’s novel 
Mozes, de wording van een volk (1947) describes the genesis of 
the Jewish people. His short story “Deze plek komt me bekend 
voor, from the collection Het tijdperk der zerken (“The Age of 
Memorials,” 1968) introduces the figure of the * Wandering Jew 
after Israel’s capture of the Western Wall in Jerusalem in June 
1967. His theoretical and critical prose includes Oorsprong en 
noodzaak (“Origin and Necessity,’ 1951), and Inleiding tot het 
toneel (“Introduction to the Theater,” 1951). Van Loggem also 
wrote thrillers and science fiction. 


[Gerda Alster-Thau / Hilde Pach (274 ed.)] 


LOGIC (Heb. 71379 7990 or 712771 NIN27), the study of the 
principles governing correct reasoning and demonstration. 
The term logic, according to Maimonides, is used in three 
senses: to refer to the rational faculty, the intelligible in the 
mind, and the verbal expression of this mental content. In its 
second sense, logic is also called inner speech, and in its third, 
outer speech. Since logic is concerned with verbal formulation 
as well as mental content, grammar often forms a part of logi- 
cal writings. Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera, for example, prefaces 
his Reshit Hokhmah with an account of the origin of language, 
its nature, and its parts. As Maimonides had done in the in- 
troduction to the Guide of the Perplexed, Falaquera classifies 
terms into distinct terms, synonyms, and homonyms, a clas- 
sification which was very important in the medieval philo- 
sophic exegesis of the Bible. 

The two mental acts which are basic to logic are concep- 
tion and judgment. The former is involved in the apprehen- 
sion of the essence of things, the latter, in deciding whether 
propositions are true or false. 

Maimonides does not consider logic a part of philosophy 
proper as the Stoics did, but follows the Peripatetics in viewing 
it as the instrument and auxiliary of all the other sciences. 

Although some of the methods of biblical exegesis and 
legal interpretation (middot) employed by the rabbis of the 
talmudic period rest upon the rules of logic (see *Hermeneu- 
tics), it is doubtful that the rabbis had a formal knowledge of 
the subject. However, beginning with Saadiah, who refers to 
Aristotle's categories, proving that they are not applicable to 
God (Emunot ve-Deot, 2:8), Jewish thinkers have been ac- 
quainted with the Organon - the title traditionally given to 
the body of Aristotle’s logical treatises which formed the ba- 
sis of logic - as propounded by the logicians of Islam. During 
the Islamic period, few works on logic were written by Jews. 
While Isaac *Israeli and Joseph ibn *Zaddik appear to have 
written works on logic, the first extant work on logic written 
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bya Jew is Maimonides’ Magqala fi-Sind‘at al-Mantiq (ed. by M. 
Turker (1961); Arabic text in Hebrew characters published by I. 
Efros in: PA AJR, 34 (1966), 9-42 (Hebrew section); translated 
by the same into English under the title Maimonides’ Treatise 
on Logic, in: PAAJR, 8 (1937/38), 34-65). It was only when the 
setting of Jewish philosophy shifted to Christian countries 
and Arabic ceased to be the language of the Jews that logical 
works were translated into Hebrew and a greater number of 
Hebrew works on logic were written by Jews. 

In the Magala fi-Sindat al-Mantiq Maimonides offers 
concise exposition of the 175 most important logical, physi- 
cal, metaphysical, and ethical terms used in the discussion 
of logical theory. The popularity of this treatise is attested by 
the fact that it was translated into Hebrew three times, under 
the title Millot ha-Higgayon or Shemot ha-Higgayon: once ina 
florid style by *Ahitub, a physician in Palermo in the 13" cen- 
tury; again, by Joseph ben Joshua ibn Vivas (of Lorca) in the 
14 century; and by Moses b. Samuel ibn *Tibbon (all three 
translations appear in: PAAJR, 8 (1937/38), 23-129). This last 
translation was by far the most popular and has gone through 
many editions. Maimonides’ work served not only as a hand- 
book of logic, but, until comparatively recent times, also as 
an introduction to general philosophy. Of the commentar- 
ies written on it, those of Mordecai b. Eliezer *Comtino and 
Moses *Mendelssohn may be singled out. 

While there is little information on the logical authori- 
ties used by the Jews up until the middle of the 12 century, 
it is known that by this time al-Farabi was the acknowledged 
authority on logic. Maimonides, in a famous letter to Samuel 
ibn Tibbon, the Hebrew translator of his Guide, advises him to 
study logic only from the works of al-Farabi, and, as M. Tucker 
has shown, Maimonides in his Magdla fi-Sind‘at al-Mantiq re- 
lied heavily on four works by al-Farabi. During the first half 
of the 13" century, *Averroes too came to be regarded as an 
authority on logic, soon superseding al-Farabi. Thus, Judah 
ben Samuel ibn *Abbas, in his Ya’ir Nativ, suggested that in or- 
der to learn the principles of logic, a student should read the 
works of al-Farabi or Averroes. 

While it appears that there were no translations into 
Hebrew of any of the books comprising the Organon, all the 
commentaries of al-Farabi and Averroes were translated and 
annotated. Jacob b. Machir translated Averroes’ Epitome of the 
Organon, and Jacob *Anatoli, Averroes’ middle commentaries, 
which he completed in 1232. *Kalonymus b. Kalonymus and 
Moses b. Samuel ibn Tibbon were among some of the others 
who undertook to translate the logical writings of al-Farabi 
and Averroes. Anatoli’s translation of the middle commentar- 
ies was utilized by Joseph *Kaspi in his compendium of logic, 
entitled Zeror ha-Kesef. 

The Jews were also familiar with the logical writings 
of Avicenna. Their knowledge of Avicenna’ writings did 
not come from translations of Avicennian works, but rather 
through the logical portions of al-*Ghazali’s “Intentions of the 
Philosophers” (Maqasid al-Falasifa). In addition to the Islamic 
tradition, a work by a Christian scholar, Peter of Spain’s Sum- 
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mulae Logicales, was also popular, as the four or five Hebrew 
translations or extracts of it, which are still extant, testify. 

These translations are of great importance because in 
many instances the original Arabic texts of the commentar- 
ies are no longer extant. Moreover, many of these texts were 
translated from the Hebrew into Latin by Jews who served 
as the intermediaries between the logicians of Islam and the 
scholastics. *Levi b. Gershom wrote supercommentaries on 
the middle commentaries and epitomes of Averroes, as well as 
an independent work on logic entitled Ha-Hekkesh ha- Yashar 
(“The Correct Syllogism”), which drew upon itself the atten- 
tion of gentile scholars and was translated into Latin under 
the title Liber Syllogismi Recti. In the 15 century, *Judah b. 
Jehiel Messer Leon wrote a supercommentary on Averroes’ 
middle commentaries which shows the influence of the scho- 
lastic Walter Burleigh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jacobs, Studies in Talmudic Logic and 
Methodology (1961), 3-50; A. Hyman, in: Actes du quatriéme con- 
grés international de philosophie médiévale (1969), 99-110; I. Husik, 
Judah Messer Leon’s Commentary on the “Vetus Logica” (1906); Stein- 
schneider, Uebersetzungen, 43-168; Waxman, Literature, 1 (19607), 


319-20; 2 (19607), 213. 
[Jacob Haberman] 


LOGOS, a Greek word meaning “speech,” “organization,” “ra- 
tional order,” “rational relationship,” or “rational expression,’ 
common in Greek philosophical writings. As the word of 
God in all its manifestations, it appears in Jewish and Chris- 
tian theological texts in Greek from the Hellenistic period. 
*Aristobulus of Paneas, Wisdom of *Solomon, and *Philo are 
the Jewish sources, and the Gospel of John, the earliest repre- 
sentative of the Christian ones. The later history of the term 
belongs to Christian theology, where, following John, logos is 
the Son, or the preexistent Messiah. Logos as an independent 
entity appeared in Jewish literature suddenly in the writings 
of Philo. Because of the connection between Philo’s use of 
the term and the Johannine innovation, according to which 
logos is an intermediary between God and the world, schol- 
ars sought parallels elsewhere in Jewish writings, both for the 
word of God as a distinct concept and for its appearance as a 
divine intermediary. The memra (“word”) of the Lord, one of 
the terms used to paraphrase the name of the Lord in the Tar- 
gums, has been mistakenly viewed as such a parallel. 


Greek Philosophy 

Among early Greek philosophers Heraclitus (fifth century 
B.C.E.) considered logos as (1) the order in the universe, (2) the 
organizing force that originates and maintains that order, and 
(3) human apprehension and reasoned expression of it. All 
these things for him are one and the same, and are, it seems, 
to be identified with heat. Plato used the term primarily for 
logical discussion. However, in Epinomis (986c4), a dialogue 
probably not written by Plato himself, logos is identified with 
the intelligence that governs and imposes rational structure 
in the world; in the Sixth Letter (323d2f.), whose authenticity 
is also disputed, the son of the true god is identified as “the 
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divine governor and origin of all things present and future,” 
which may point to some notion of the logos as an interme- 
diary between true reality and the world in Greek sources. In 
Stoic thought logos again has the threefold role of (1) being 
responsible for fashioning things, (2) accounting for the dis- 
position of things (and so for the rational faculty in man), and 
(3) expressing reality in language. 


Bible 

The Word of God (devar Adonai) appears in the Bible as divine 
teaching, ie., the medium of revelation and guidance (Gen. 
15:1; 1 Sam. 3:21; Isa. 55:10-11; Ezek. and Zech. passim), the in- 
strument of creation (Ps. 33:6; Gen. 1, though the technical 
term is not used), and the instrument that controls nature (Ps. 
107:20; 147:18). This usage parallels in some ways the threefold, 
normative Greek philosophical identification of logos, except 
that the biblical emphasis is on moral, instead of natural, phi- 
losophy. The Word of the Lord is identified directly with Torah 
in Psalms 119 (passim), and the attributes of the Word or Torah 
(Ps. 89; 119) are ascribed to Wisdom in the first nine chapters 
of Proverbs. Indeed, Torah and Wisdom are identified in the 
apocryphal books Ben Sira (24:1-21, 22ff.) and Wisdom of 
Solomon (6:18ff.) in all the same aspects. 


Jewish Hellenistic Literature 

Aristobulus (fl. 160 B.c.£.) speaks of the voice of the Lord as 
the natural law, according to which the universe functions 
(Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 13:12). Thus, a rapproche- 
ment of the Jewish and Greek notions has occurred. In Wis- 
dom of Solomon (7:17-21) also, Wisdom teaches natural phi- 
losophy to man. In the same work logos personifies divine 
Mercy (Wisdom 16:12), and slays the first-born of Egypt. In 
the Haggadah of Passover the Messenger (sometimes identi- 
fied with logos by modern scholars), who was excluded from 
any role in the Exodus, may, if that passage is early and ifit isa 
polemic against Wisdom of Solomon, point to an early popu- 
lar hypostatization of logos; but the bulk of the evidence is op- 
posed to such an early personification. The author of Wisdom 
of Solomon seems to distinguish between sophia (“wisdom” 
and logos, as two aspects of God’s word, the former being hu- 
man thoughts and actions in consonance with reality, and the 
latter, God’s speech seen as a messenger, or angel. In addition, 
the former teaches natural philosophy, not logos. 


Philo 

Logos is central to Philo’s thought. It is the chief power of 
God; it unites His strength and His goodness, and hence it is 
the rational term which connects opposites, another mean- 
ing of the Greek word. In this function, logos brings God to 
man and man to God. It is the representative of the Governor 
to His subjects; and its position is intermediate between cre- 
ated things and the uncreated (Her. 205). Logos is a copy (Gr. 
eikon) of God (1 Spec. 81, etc.) through which the world was 
made (ibid., 111 LA 96, etc.), and human intelligence is a copy 
of it (Her. 230, Fug. 68, Op. 69). Philo applies the term logos, 
or the holy logos, to Scripture itself, i.e., the Law (1v Quaes- 
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tiones et Solutiones in Genesin, 140; 1 Som. 229). It is not a 
person, according to Philo, nor is it an intermediary between 
God and man, although it is identified with the biblical angel 
of the Lord (Mig. 174, etc.). Rather, it is sometimes the same 
as wisdom (I LA 65, etc.), because it is the most inclusive ex- 
pression of the thoughts and ideas of God, which in turn are 
identified with the Law, or the Torah, with the pattern of all 
creation, and with the law that directs and maintains all things. 
Philo’s identification of logos with Wisdom and Torah paral- 
lels the identification of Torah and Wisdom and the Word of 
God in rabbinic literature, and conforms to the roles assigned 
to each in Scripture and rabbinic sources. 


Gospel of John 

The prologue to the Gospel of John follows biblical and apoc- 
ryphal sources in portraying the preexistent logos dwelling on 
earth; but the presentation of logos as an independent agent, 
and furthermore, as the preexistent messiah is a radical inno- 
vation. Apparently, Philo did not think of either notion (1 Som. 
228f. is not evidence that such a belief existed earlier). Rab- 
binic and Christian Gnostic speculations, all of later date than 
John, do, however, understand logos as a second god. Some 
accounts of *Gnosticism, whose doctrine implies a logos-hy- 
postasis, would even date gnostic sources before John. Among 
the rabbis a belief in a “second God,” or divine intermediary, 
is represented in the heretical views of *Elisha b. Avuyah (cf. 
also *Metatron). His views seem related to speculations about 
Creation, in which the voice, or Word, of the Lord on the wa- 
ters (Ps. 29:3 and Gen. 1) and at the revelation on Sinai (Ex. 20) 
are hypostatized. All this, however, is later than the use of the 
Greek word “logos” in Philo and in the fourth Gospel. 

The memra of the Targums, whether it is used in an at- 
tempt to express the otherness of God, to avoid anthropomor- 
phisms, or for some other reason, was not thought of as an 
intermediary between man and God, was certainly not per- 
sonified in rabbinic thought, and was not identified with Torah 
regularly. In later rabbinic writing ha-dibbur (“the speech’) is 
used to refer to God, but that phenomenon seems unrelated 
to the Jewish-Hellenistic logos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Kelber, Die Logoslehre von Heraklit bis 
Origenes (1958); H. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 2 (1924), 353-5; H. Leisegang, 
in: Pauly-Wissowa, 25 (1926), 1047-81; H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 1 (Eng., 


1947), 200-82. 
[Daniel E. Gershenson] 


LOHAMEI HA-GETTAOT (Heb. nixwan m1>; “The 
Ghetto Fighters”), kibbutz in the northern Coastal Plain of 
Israel, 3 mi. (5 km.) N. of Acre, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Meuhad. Lohamei ha-Gettaot was founded in 1949 as one of 
the first villages to be erected in the framework of the com- 
prehensive settlement scheme for Acre Plain and Western 
Galilee, by a group from Poland composed of survivors of the 
resistance against the Nazis in Polish and Lithuanian ghettos, 
among them Itzhak (Antek) *Zuckerman and Ziviah *Lubet- 
kin. The kibbutz is located near an aqueduct built by Ahmad 
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Pasha al-Jazzar at the end of the 18" century to lead the *Kabri 
spring waters to Acre. Farming at Lohamei ha-Gettaot in- 
cluded dairy cattle in partnership with kibbutz *Mayan Ba- 
rukh, poultry, avocado plantations, fishery, and field crops in 
partnership with the kibbutzim kibbutz *Adamit and kibbutz 
*Shomrat. The kibbutz ran a factory producing condensers 
and other electronic equipment and operated guest rooms 
and a restaurant. However, its main source of livelihood was 
the Tivall food company, which produced cholesterol-free 
products in partnership with the Osem company. The Ghetto 
Fighters’ House in memory of Yitzhak *Katznelson, the Holo- 
caust Museum, and an educational center named after Janusz 
*Korczak are located in Lohamei ha-Gettaot. The kibbutz also 
published a research bulletin, Yedi ot. At the close of the 1960s 
the population of Lohamei ha-Gettaot numbered 341, in the 
mid-1990s, it was approximately 530, while at the end of 2002 
it declined somewhat to 480. 
WEBSITE: hebrew.gfh.org.il/kibutz_lohamei_hagetaot.htm. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


LOHAMEI HERUT ISRAEL (Lehi, or “Stern Group”), 
armed underground organization in Palestine founded by 
Avraham *Stern. In June 1940, after the *Irgun Zevai L’ummi 
(1zL) decided on a truce of underground armed activities 
during World War 11, the Stern group broke away from 1ZL. 
At first it called itself Irgun Zeva’i Le'ummi be-Israel and de- 
clared a continuation of war against the British, opposed the 
voluntary enlistment of Jews into the British army, and even 
attempted to contact representatives of the Axis. This attitude 
gained it the reputation of a “fifth column” in official circles, 
and the British Palestine police and secret service were mobi- 
lized against it. During January and February 1942 the clashes 
between members of the Stern group and the British military 
and civil authorities reached their peak, and the British forces 
reacted by arresting and killing leading Stern group mem- 
bers. On Feb. 12, 1942, Avraham Stern himself was caught in 
his hiding place and was killed on the spot by British police 
officers. Considerably weakened, the group was on the verge 
of complete disintegration when some of its detainees man- 
aged to escape from prison and regrouped their forces. They 
then gave themselves the new name of Lohamei Herut Israel. 
In early 1944 Lehi resumed its operations under a triumvirate 
leadership (Yizhak Shamir, Nathan *Yellin-Mor, and Israel El- 
dad-Scheib), continuing them with short interruptions until 
the end of the Mandate in 1948. Members of the group were 
ordered to be continually armed. Those who were caught ad- 
mitted in court to being its members, refused to recognize the 
court's authority, and made political statements. In November 
1944 two Lehi members, Eliahu Hakim and Eliahu Bet-Zuri, 
assassinated Lord Moyne, British minister of state for the 
Middle East, in Cairo. They were caught, tried, and hanged 
in Cairo in March 1945. In July 1945 Lehi and 1z1 agreed to 
cooperate in their struggle against the British, and in No- 
vember 1945 Lehi joined the Haganah and 121 in the Hebrew 
Resistance Movement (Heb. Tenw’at ha-Meri ha-Ivri), which 
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existed for nine months. During and after this period, Lehi 
carried out sabotage operations and armed attacks on mili- 
tary objectives and government installations (army camps, 
airfields, police stations, railway trains), while also attacking 
individual members of the British police and army and orga- 
nizing expropriations to secure funds. Its clandestine radio 
station waged a continual propaganda campaign, and posters 
and declarations were distributed. 

In April 1947 Lehi began sabotage operations outside 
Palestine, mailing bombs to British statesmen. The Manda- 
tory authorities reacted by making administrative arrests 
of anyone suspected of belonging to or helping Lehi and by 
passing severe sentences on those caught in operations or 
even merely carrying arms. On March 17, 1947, Moshe Bara- 
zani was sentenced to death for having a hand grenade in his 
possession. Together with Meir Feinstein, a member of 121, 
Barazani blew himself up in the Jerusalem prison before the 
sentence could be carried out. The history of Lehi was marked 
by frequent prison breaks and escapes from arrest in Pales- 
tine (Mazra‘a, Latrun, Jerusalem, Acre, Athlit) and from the 
countries of forced exile (Eritrea, Sudan, and Kenya). After 
the United Nations resolution on the partition of Palestine 
in November 1947, Lehi participated in attacks on Arab regu- 
lar and irregular forces, including the attack on the village of 
Deir Yasin near Jerusalem, which they captured together with 
1ZL (April 9, 1948). 

On May 29, 1948, two weeks after the establishment of 
the State of Israel, members of Lehi joined the Israel army. In 
Jerusalem, however, they continued to fight separately for a 
time. After the assassination of the UN mediator, Count Folke 
*Bernadotte, in Jerusalem on Sept. 17, 1948, an act which a 
group of Lehi members were suspected of perpetrating, the 
Israel authorities enforced the final disbanding of Lehi in Jeru- 
salem. After its leading members were arrested and investi- 
gated for a short period, Lehi ceased to exist. Its leaders took 
part in the elections to the First Knesset as the Fighters’ List 
and Nathan Yellin-Mor was elected as representative. Memo- 
rial meetings in the memory of Avraham Stern are held an- 
nually by an association of Lehi members. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lohamei Herut Yisrael, 2 vols. (1959); J. Banai 
(Mazal), Hayyalim Almonim (1958); G. Cohen, Sippurah shel Lohemet 
(1962); I. Scheib (Eldad), Maaser Rishon (1950); D. Niv, Maarkhot 
ha-Irgun ha-Zeva’i ha-Le’'ummi, 3 (1967); Y. Bauer, Diplomacy and 
Resistance (1970). 

[David Niv] 


°LOISY, ALFRED FIRMIN (1857-1940), French biblical 
commentator and theologian. Born in Ambriéres (Haute- 
Marne), Loisy was ordained as a Catholic priest in 1879. He 
studied at the Institut Catholique de Paris, where he later lec- 
tured in Hebrew and exegesis. He was dismissed in 1893 on the 
order of the pope for the publication of his article “La Ques- 
tion biblique et l'inspiration des Ecritures,’ which took a view 
opposed to the traditional teaching of the Church. His special 
approach to biblical research and interpretation aroused the 
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suspicion of the Catholic Church authorities, who also con- 
demned his essay La religion d’Israél (1900; The Religion of 
Israel, 1910). In 1902 he published LEvangile et l’Eglise (1902; 
The Gospel and the Church, 1903) which, though intended as 
a Catholic answer to the work of Adolph von Harnack, was 
unacceptable to the Church. The work was favorably received 
throughout Europe, but was placed on the Church Index of 
forbidden books. From 1901 onward he taught the history of 
the Christian religion at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Pra- 
tiques. Loisy’s polemics with the Church attracted consider- 
able attention in Europe, especially after he was excommuni- 
cated in 1908. From 1909 to 1932 he was professor of Church 
history at the Collége de France. 

Loisy is considered the leading exponent of biblical 
“modernism” and of the critical approach in the study of the 
New Testament and the problems of the Christian faith. He 
denied the supernatural inspiration of the Bible and based 
his research on a critical study of the sources and philologi- 
cal analysis. After World War 1 he became active in a new 
field of religious meditation, which paved the way for a pro- 
gressive and humanistic sociology of religion. The major- 
ity of his works were banned by the papal orders of 1932 and 
1938. Loisy founded and directed the bimonthly Revue de 
lenseignement biblique until 1894, and from 1896 to 1922 ed- 
ited the Revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuse. The most 
important of his works are Histoire du Canon de [Ancien Tes- 
tament (1890); Les Evangiles synoptiques (2 vols., 1907-08); 
Les origines du Nouveau Testament (1936; The Origins of the 
New Testament, 1950); and Les mystéres paiens et le mystére 
chrétien (1919, 19307). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lepin, Les Théories de M. Loisy: Exposé 
et Critique (1909); N.y. Lagrange, A. Loisy et le Modernisme (1932); 
Petre, in: The Hilbert Journal, 39 (1940), 5-14; FE. Heiber, Der Vater 
des Katholischen Modernismus: A. Loisy (1947); A. Moutin, La ques- 
tion biblique au x1x siécle (1902); A. Détrez, LAbbé Loisy... (1909), 
includes bibliography. 

[Zevi Baras] 


LOLLI, EUDE (1826-1904), Italian rabbi and university pro- 
fessor. Lolli was born in Gorizia. He was the son of Samuel 
Vita Lolli, and thus first cousin of Samuel David *Luzzatto 
(Shadal). He was educated at the lyceum of Gorizia. From 
1845 to 1846 he attended the Rabbinical College of Padua, 
graduating in 1854. In 1865, upon the death of his cousin and 
mentor, Samuel David Luzzatto, he was appointed professor 
at the Rabbinical College of Padua, thus taking the chair of 
Shadal. Eude held the appointment until the institution was 
finally closed in 1871. In the last six years of its existence Lolli 
and Lelio Della Torre were the only teachers there. In 1869 he 
was elected chief rabbi of Padua, and in 1877 he became lec- 
turer in, and in 1886 professor of, Hebrew and Chaldaic at the 
University of Padua. Lolli wrote the Dizionario del Linguag- 
gio Ebraico-Rabbinico (Padua, 1869); Prelezione ad un Corso 
di Lingua Ebraica e Caldaica (1877); and Corso di Grammatica 
della Lingua Ebraica (1878). He also contributed a large sec- 
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tion to S.D. Luzzatto’s La Sacra Bibbia Volgarizzata (1872). 
Lolli was a supporter of Zionism, both cultural and political. 
However he stressed in his writings that Zionism was a so- 
lution only for those Jews who lived in countries where they 
were persecuted, and not for Jews living in Western Europe, 
such as Italy’s Jewry. 

DAVID LOLLI (1825-1884), brother of Eude, was an Ital- 
ian physician and patriot. He was born in Gorizia; he studied 
medicine at Padua and Vienna. At the outbreak of the Ital- 
ian war for liberation against Hapsburg Austria in 1848, he 
abandoned his studies and hastened to join the University of 
Padua’s Artillery Battalion. Lolli took part in the unsuccessful 
attempt to hold Vicenza, and then joined the garrison guard- 
ing Venice against the Austrian army. When cholera broke 
out in the besieged city, Lolli was also stricken. On his recov- 
ery he returned to his native city, Gorizia, but subsequently 
established himself as a physician at Trieste. He continued to 
agitate for the independence of Italy and, consequently, often 
incurred great danger. Thus in 1859 he joined the Sardinian 
army that was fighting against the Austrians as an army doc- 
tor, although he was an Austrian subject. 

Lolli wrote much on various medical subjects such as 
psychology and magnetism as well as on patriotic themes. 
He published the monographs Sul Magnetismo Animale, Pub- 
blicato Nell’ Occasione di Conseguire la Laurea (Padua, 1850); 
Sulla Migliare, Due Parole di Occasione (Trieste, 1857); Sii Forte 
e Sarai Libero (Seneca): Sii Libero e Sarai Forte (Milan, 1860, 
published anonymously for political reasons); I Numi (Milan, 
1866), a symbolic story, published under the pseudonym “Aldo 
Apocalissio”; Sul Cholera (Trieste, 1866); and L'Amore dal Lato 
Fisiologico, Filosofico, e Sociale (Milan, 1883). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EUDE LOLLI: M. Del Bianco Controzzi, II 
Collegio Rabbinico di Padova, Ur istituzione religiosa dell’ ebraismo 
sulla via dell’ Emancipazione, Storia dell Ebraismo in Italia, Studi e 
testi XVII (1995), 238-39, passim; A. Cavaglion, “Tendenze nazionali 
ed albori sionistici” in: G. Luzzatto Voghera and C. Vivanti (eds.), 
Gli ebrei in Italia 11, Storia d'Italia, Annali, 11 (1997), 1300; M. Mor- 
tara, Indice alfabetico dei rabbini e scrittori israeliti di cose giudaiche 
in Italia, con richiami bibliografici e note illustrative (1886), 35; G. 
Tamani, “Gli studi ebraici a Padova nei secoli x v1I-xx, in: Quad- 
erni per la storia dell’ Universita di Padova, 9-10 (1976-77), 215-28, 
esp. 223. DAVID LOLLI: T. Haneman, “David Lolli,” s.v., in: The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia, 8 (1906), 152-53; S., Foa, Gli ebrei nel Risorgimento 


italiano (1978), 49. 
[Samuele Rocca (24 ed.)] 


LOM, HERBERT (1917- ), actor. Born in Prague, Lom was 
trained in London and made his first British picture in 1940, 
Mein Kampf - My Crimes. He became known for his earthy 
characterizations and made his first West End appearance in 
1951 in The Seventh Veil. His most notable success was as the 
king in The King and I (1953). Lom had a long career as a Holly- 
wood supporting actor, in such films as War and Peace (1956), 
Spartacus (1960), El Cid (1961), The Lady Vanishes (1979), Ten 
Little Indians (1989), and The Pope Must Die (1991). Probably 
his most famous role was as the long-suffering Superintendent 
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Dreyfus in the Pink Panther films. He also starred in success- 


ful television series. 
[Jonathan Licht] 


LOMBARDY, region of N. *Italy; the political and physical 
borders, in which *Mantua also would be included, have not 
always coincided. References to Jews in Lombardy (*Milan) 
date to the fourth century; subsequently there is only slight 
evidence down to the very end of the 12» century, when Jews 
are found engaged in moneylending. In 1225 the Jews were ex- 
pelled from *Pavia and *Cremona; in 1278 they began to be 
harassed by the conversionist sermons of the *Dominicans. 
Before the end of the 13" century, Jews of German origin ar- 
rived in Lombardy and engaged in moneylending, mainly 
settling in Cremona as the Jews were expelled from Milan in 
1320. In the 14 century and during the first decades of the 
15‘, small communities were constituted in *Pavia, * Vicenza, 
and *Como. In general, however, the Jewish population in the 
region remained small. Although Jews were accorded favor- 
able treatment by the Visconti and Sforza dukes of Milan, the 
populace in general remained hostile. 

The Cremona community remained important in the 
16" century; its talmudic academy and printing establishment 
were famous. Further groups of Jews were by now settled in 
*Alessandria and *Lodi. In 1452, Pope Nicholas v authorized 
Duke Francesco Sforza to maintain their existing privileges 
on condition that the restrictive ecclesiastical regulations were 
strictly enforced. However, the Jews were compelled to main- 
tain loan banks in every town in Lombardy, even where they 
incurred losses, and to pay the government an exceptionally 
heavy annual tax. Even after the duchy of Milan passed un- 
der Spanish rule in 1535, the Jews there continued to have their 
residential permit renewed about every ten years, although 
they were not permitted to reside permanently in Milan it- 
self. In 1565, Philip 11 of Spain decided to expel the Jews from 
the duchy. After lengthy negotiations in Madrid, permission 
was given for them to remain until 1597, when the 900 Jewish 
residents had to leave. Two families were allowed to remain 
in each of the three towns of Cremona, Lodi, and Alessandria. 
In the course of time, the Jews disappeared from the first two, 
but in Alessandria the Jewish population had increased to 230 
by 1684. After Lombardy passed to Austria in 1713 a few Jews 
again settled in the region. Their number increased after 1800, 
and reached 500 by the middle of the 19"* century, mainly con- 
centrated in Milan. 

After the incorporation of Lombardy in the Kingdom of 
Italy in 1859-61, and the commercial and industrial transfor- 
mation of the region which followed, there was a consider- 
able increase in the Jewish population. Former members of 
now disintegrating small Italian communities, as well as in- 
dustrialists from Germany and Austria, settled in Lombardy. 
In the middle of the present century, there was Jewish im- 
migration from Germany and after 1947 from Libya, Egypt, 
and Iraq. The Jewish population numbered 3,500 in 1901 (al- 
most all living in Milan), and 11,000 in 1938, reduced during 
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the Holocaust. Milan maintained a population of 6,500 into 
the 21°t century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index, s.v. 
Lombardia; Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Rota, in: Bollettino della so- 
cieta parese di storia patria, 4 (1906), 349-82; Levi Minzi, in: Israel 
(Feb. 11, 1932); Scharf, in: RMI, 2 (1926/27), 33-49. 


[Attilio Milano] 


LOMBROSO, CESARE (1835-1909), Italian physician and 
criminologist. Born in Verona, Lombroso studied at Pavia, 
Padua, and Vienna. Lombroso took degrees in medicine and 
surgery in 1858. After his military service as a surgeon in the 
Italian army, he worked as a doctor at Pavia, Pesaro, and Re- 
gio Emilia. Lombroso then taught legal medicine and public 
hygiene at the Turin University. He was appointed professor 
of psychiatry in 1896, and in 1906, professor of criminal an- 
thropology. 

While at the University of Vienna he studied psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry, as well as the anatomy and physiology of 
the brain. For 30 years he advocated his revolutionary theo- 
ries of criminology. 

Lombroso begun his studies during his four years of army 
service. He made systematic measurements of physical differ- 
ences among soldiers from various regions of Italy, including 
soldiers from the newly annexed territories of Southern Italy 
(formerly the Kingdom of Naples), and of differences between 
well-disciplined and aggressive or criminal soldiers. 

Lombroso’s theories were much influenced by French 
positivism and by Darwinian evolutionary theories. In his re- 
search on criminality Lombroso concluded that certain innate 
physical characteristics are connected with social behavior. His 
conception of the “born criminal” resulted from his observa- 
tions, physical measurement, and comparisons of mentally ill 
and sane people, and of criminals and law-abiding citizens. 
All men, including the “born criminal,” are born with certain 
faculties, both mental and physical, which decisively influence 
their behavior. Lombroso published his theory, asserting that 
the “true criminal” was atavistic, in his controversial LUomo 
delinquente (“The Criminal Man,’ 1876). It was in 1876 that 
Lombroso became professor of legal medicine and public hy- 
giene at Turin University, which appointed him professor of 
psychiatry in 1896, and ten years later created a chair in crimi- 
nal anthropology for him. 

While Lombroso gradually came to admit the existence 
of acquired criminogenic factors, pathological or environmen- 
tal, he continued to claim that the true criminal was a subspe- 
cies of man of an atavistic origin. In his later period he gave 
more attention to environmental factors as causes of crime, 
and developed an inclusive typology of the various forms of 
crime which recognized that a great deal of criminality is not 
organic or endogenous but a product of diverse exogenous 
and environmental factors. In the field of penology Lombroso 
supported such reformist ideas as the compensation of the 
victims of crime from the prison work of the malefactor. De- 
spite his views on inherited delinquency he was against capi- 
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tal punishment, favoring the rehabilitation of the criminal by 
a “symbiosis” with his society, whereby the latter would make 
constructive use of the evildoer and his work potential. 

Although the idea of the “born criminal” is no longer 
accepted, Lombroso remains an important figure in the his- 
tory of the behavioral sciences. Scholars honor him as a pio- 
neer, and even his critics credit him with shifting the empha- 
sis in criminology from the crime itself to the criminal and 
his origins. 

Lombrosos studies also covered other fields. Thus he 
wrote “The Man of Genius/The Gifted Man,” published in 
1888. In this work of scholarship Lombroso considered an- 
other type of deviant, the “genius.” 

A friend of Max *Nordau he had an interest in Zionism 
and espoused this doctrine in 1900. In 1894, he published a 
monograph on antisemitism in which he analyzed the mani- 
festations of atavism in antisemites and their folly. Lombroso 
thus stressed the anthropological degeneration of the anti- 
semite, as in the criminal. 

Lombroso published a considerable number of books 
and articles of which only a few have been translated. His only 
important book translated into English is Crime, Its Causes 
and Conditions (1911). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Mannheim, in: Sociological Review, 28 
(1936), 31-49; Wolfgang, in H. Mannheim (ed.), Pioneers in Criminol- 
ogy (1960), 168-227; Vervaeck, in: Archives de lanthropologie crimi- 
nelle, 25 (1910), 561-83. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.L. Bauma Bollone, 
Cesare Lombroso, ovvero il principio dell’ irresponsabilita (1992); A. 
Cavaglion, “Tendenze nazionali ed albori sionistici,” in: G. Luzzatto 
Voghera and C. Vivanti (eds.), Gli ebrei in Italia 11, Storia d'Italia, 
Annali, 11 (1997), 1313-16. 
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LOMZA (Pol. Lomza; Rus. Lomzha; Yid. Lomzhe), Bialys- 
tok district. In 1556 the Jews were compelled to leave after the 
privilege de non tolerandis Judaeis was granted to the town, 
giving it the right to exclude Jews. They did not return there 
until after the Congress of Vienna (1815). Once their presence 
was authorized, the number of Jews increased, to 737 in 1826, 
2,574 in 1852, 9,244 (54.8% of the total population) in 1897, and 
11,088 in 1915 (including 1,500 refugees from the surrounding 
towns). Their numbers later declined to 9,131 (70.8%) in 1929, 
and 8,912 (56.7%) in 1931. During the 19" century they were 
integrated in the life of the country and took an active part 
in the Polish uprising of 1863. They played a major role in the 
economic life of Lomza, owned factories, and were the leading 
wholesalers in the grain and timber trades. Between the two 
world wars, Jews played an important part in the municipal 
administration. In the municipal elections of 1919, and again 
in 1926, they won half the seats. After this, however, as a re- 
sult of the Polish policy of restricting Jewish influence in the 
town, the number of seats allocated to the Jews was limited. In 
1921 there were 498 Jewish workshops in Lomza, 295 of them 
with salaried employees. During this period the Jews engaged 
in various crafts, but they were ousted from these by the an- 
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tisemitic measures introduced by the Polish government. As 
a result of the economic crisis and the anti-Jewish *boycott 
imposed by the antisemitic trade unions and parties, the Jews 
were greatly impoverished, and many left Lomza. The com- 
munity administration, which maintained social and educa- 
tional institutions, was unstable after World War 1. Following 
the elections to the community administration in 1939, inter- 
party dissensions brought its activities to a complete stand- 
still, and the government subsequently appointed an official 
commissioner to take charge of its affairs. 

Educational institutions, such as the talmudei torah and 
the hadarim, had already been established in Lomza during 
the 19" century. In independent Poland, pressure was exerted 
on the Jews to send their children to the Polish government 
schools. A Jewish-Polish secondary school had already been 
established in 1916. The Great Yeshivah, founded in 1883 by R. 
Eliezer Szuliawicz, was transferred to Erez Israel (Petah Tik- 
vah) in 1926, where it became known as Yeshivat Lomza. Jew- 
ish parties active in Lomza included *Agudat Israel, the *Bund, 
and the Zionist organizations. These published regular and oc- 
casional periodicals, including the Lomzher Shtime, Lomzher 
Veker, and Lomzher Lebn in Yiddish and others in Polish. The 
Great Bet Ha-Midrash was erected during the early 1840s and 
the Great Synagogue in 1880. The last rabbis of Lomza were 
Aaron Bakst and Moses Shatzkes. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 11,000 Jews 
in Lomza. In September 1939 the Red Army entered the city. 
With the outbreak of the German-Soviet war, the Germans 
occupied the town on June 24, 1941, and established a ghetto 
on Aug. 12, 1941. On September 17 a large-scale Aktion took 
place and 3,000 Jews were killed. On Nov. 2, 1942, the depor- 
tations to *Zambrow camp began, and between Jan. 14 and 
Jan. 18, 1943 the inmates of Zambrow camp were deported to 
*Auschwitz. Thousands of Jews were brought out of the city 
and killed in the woods of Galczyn near Lomza. After the war, 
the Jewish community of Lomza was not reconstituted. Or- 
ganizations of former residents of Lomza are active in Israel, 
France, Australia, and the United States. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron le-Kehillat Lomza (1952). 


LONDON, capital of *England and seat of what has always 
been the largest Jewish community in the country. 


Medieval Period 

There is no reliable evidence for the presence of Jews in Lon- 
don until after the close of the Saxon period. After the Nor- 
man Conquest of 1066, a few Jews, attracted by the economic 
opportunities that now offered themselves, came over from 
the adjacent areas of the continent (in the first instance pre- 
sumably from the duchy of Normandy, including *Rouen) 
and established themselves in London. ‘The earliest recorded 
mention of the London community dates from the reign of 
William Rufus (1087-1100), who appears to have favored the 
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Jews to some extent. In his reign, a religious *disputation 
took place at Westminster between the abbot and a Jew from 
Mainz who did business with the abbey. A Jewish quarter (vi- 
cus Judaeorum) is first mentioned in the Terrier of St. Paul’s 
(c. 1128). In 1130 the Jews of London were accused of killing 
a sick man - possibly some sort of *blood libel - and were 
forced to pay the then enormous fine of £2,000. Intellectual 
life in the period was sufficiently flourishing to attract a visit 
from Abraham *Ibn Ezra, who wrote his Iggeret ha-Shabbat 
and his Yesod Mora in London in 1158. Until 1177 the relative 
importance of the community was so great that its cemetery 
served the whole of Anglo-Jewry. 

During the reign of Henry 11 (1154-89), the commu- 
nity flourished and was augmented by fresh arrivals from 
abroad. The anti-Jewish riots which broke out at the corona- 
tion of Richard 1 (Sept. 3, 1189) began at Westminster and soon 
spread to London, where the Jewish quarter was set afire and 
30 persons died — including the tosafist R. *Jacob of Orleans. 
The community soon recovered, however, and in 1194 con- 
tributed approximately one quarter to the levy raised by the 
Jews of the country toward the king’s ransom. The reorgani- 
zation which was then undertaken by the Ordinance of the 
Jewry confirmed London as the administrative center for the 
communities of the country. The first *archpresbyter of the 
Jews of England under the new system was Jacob of London. 
Anti-Jewish feeling again manifested itself in London during 
the reign of John (1199-1216) who rebuked the mayor on that 
account. The baronial opposition, both in his reign and in 
that of his son Henry 111 (1216-72), considered the Jews, not 
without justification, to be royal financial instruments and 
maltreated them accordingly. There was a baronial attack on 
London Jewry in 1215. 

During the period of maladministration under Henry 111, 
the Jews of London, with those of the rest of the country, were 
oppressed and mulcted of enormous sums. The climax came in 
1244 when it was alleged that some gashes found on the body 
of a dead child constituted Hebrew characters and the Jews 
were accused of ritual murder. This resulted in a savage pu- 
nitive levy on the Jews of the realm to the amount of 60,000 
marks. On the outbreak of the Barons’ War (1263-65), they 
suffered greatly at the hands of the insurgents under Simon 
de Montfort. During Easter week 1263, as the result of a trivial 
dispute between a Jew and a citizen concerning interest on a 
debt, the Jewry was sacked and several of its inhabitants killed. 
Later, on hearing a report that the Jews had manufactured 
Greek fire for the royal troops, Simon de Montfort returned 
to London and put the Jewry systematically to the sword. In 
1266, another attack was made by the so-called “disinherited 
knights” on the remnants of the community, who sought ref- 
uge in the Tower of London. 

The Jews of London profited from the period of pacifica- 
tion which followed the war. Edward 1’s Statutum de Judaismo 
of 1275, however, which prohibited Jewish moneylending, in- 
evitably drove some into dishonest ways of making a living. In 
1278 a number of London Jews were included in the 680 from 
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all over the country who were imprisoned in the Tower of Lon- 
don on the charge of clipping the coinage. Nearly 300 are said 
to have been hanged (though this figure has been doubted). In 
the meantime, theological odium against the London Jews had 
been increasing. In 1232 Henry 111 confiscated their principal 
synagogue on the pretext that the chanting could be heard in 
a neighboring church. In the same year he founded the Lon- 
don *Domus Conversorum to encourage conversions. A fur- 
ther ritual murder accusation was followed by a civic order 
restricting the Jews henceforth to houses in the Jewry (1281). 
In 1283 the bishop of London ordered all the synagogues in his 
diocese to be closed, only one being subsequently reopened. 
Finally, in 1290, the Jews were expelled from England and the 
London community ceased to exist. 

The number of Jews in London in the Middle Ages prob- 
ably did not exceed 500, though contemporary Jewish writ- 
ers speak of 2,000 households. The original Jewish quarter, 
which contained a number of strong stone houses, was situ- 
ated in and near what is still known as the Old Jewry. In the 
12 century, the Jews began to give up their houses here and 
to move a little distance westward, where the Church of St. 
Laurence Jewry commemorates their residence. The cemetery 
was in what is now known as Jewin Street and the surround- 
ing area. Prominent medieval London scholars included Jo- 
seph b. Jacob, known as “Rubi Gotsce” (fl. 1130-60), the host 
of Abraham Ibn Ezra and the outstanding English Jew of his 
day, *Jacob b. Judah, of London (late 13‘ century), author of 
Ez Hayyim, R. Moses of London (d. 1268), grammarian and 
halakhist, and his son the illustrious *Elijah Menahem of 
London (d. 1284), who also enjoyed considerable repute as 
a physician. 


Middle Period 

The Domus Conversorum, established by Henry 111 in 1232, 
housed nearly 100 converts at the period of the expulsion, and 
never remained entirely empty in subsequent years. There was 
a constant, though slender, stream to London of poor foreign 
Jews who qualified for emoluments by the formal adoption of 
Christianity. In addition, a few isolated Jews visited London 
without being baptized: for example, the physicians Elias b. 
Sabbetai (Sabot) of Bologna, who came in 1410 with ten fol- 
lowers to attend Henry 1v, and Master Samson de Mirabeau 
who attended the wife of Richard Whittington, mayor of Lon- 
don, in 1409. After the expulsions from Spain and Portugal, 
a few Marrano refugees settled in London. At the close of the 
reign of Henry viit, the crypto-Jewish community comprised 
some 37 householders, and religious services were held in the 
house of one Alves Lopes to whom newly arrived fugitives 
would come for assistance and advice. In 1542, the group was 
disturbed in consequence of disclosures made during proceed- 
ings against Marrano fugitives on the continent. It was largely 
dispersed as a result of the Catholic reaction in the reign of 
Mary. Under Elizabeth, however, it attained again significant 
proportions. One of its leading members was Roderigo *Lo- 
pez, the queen’s physician. When an envoy of Alvaro Mendes 
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(Solomon *Abenaes), duke of Mytilene, was in London on 
an official mission in 1592, services were held at his house. 
Toward the end of the century, the importance of the secret 
community diminished, and in 1609 the Portuguese mer- 
chants living in London, who were suspected of Judaizing, 
were again expelled. 


Resettlement Period 

Nevertheless, when in 1632 the Marrano community of Rouen 
was temporarily broken up, some fugitives, the most impor- 
tant being Antonio Fernandez *Carvajal, found a home in 
London. Other Marrano settlers went directly from Spain 
and Portugal. Thus, when *Manasseh Ben Israel went to Eng- 
land in 1655, there was already established a secret community 
numbering several families. Though the Whitehall Conference 
convened by Oliver *Cromwell in December 1655 proved abor- 
tive, they were emboldened to begin organizing their religious 
life on a more formal basis. A petition was presented to Crom- 
well asking for protection (March 1656). A house was rented 
and adapted for use as a synagogue in the following Decem- 
ber. A few months later, a piece of ground was acquired for use 
as a cemetery. After Cromwell’s death various attempts were 
made to procure the suppression of the community. Charles 11, 
however, intervened in its favor, and it henceforth enjoyed 
de facto recognition. The original synagogue, in Creechurch 
Lane, was enlarged and remodeled in 1674, and in 1701 a new 
place of worship in Bevis Marks - still one of the architectural 
monuments of the city - was erected. 

As its spiritual leaders, the newly established community 
appointed a succession of foreign scholars. They were Jacob 
*Sasportas (1664-65), who fled because of the great plague 
of London, in which several members of his flock perished, 
Joshua da *Silva (1670-79), Jacob *Abendana (1681-85), Sol- 
omon *Aylion (1689-1701), and David *Nieto (1701-28). The 
congregation was continually reinforced by fresh Marrano 
refugees from Spain and Portugal. After the accession of 
William of Orange (1689), there was a considerable influx of 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews from Holland. The majority of 
the communal magnates at this time were brokers, import- 
ers, and wholesale merchants, with a sprinkling of physicians. 
In the course of the reorganization of the Royal Exchange in 
1697, it was arranged to admit 12 Jews - the so-called “Jew bro- 
kers” who remained a feature of the City of London until the 
beginning of the 19» century. In order to secure the favor of 
the lord mayor, a purse containing 50 guineas was presented 
to him each year on a valuable piece of plate by the elders of 
the congregation. 

Meanwhile, the original Sephardi settlers had been fol- 
lowed by Ashkenazim who arrived for the most part via 
Amsterdam or Hamburg. They organized their own congre- 
gation around 1690, and in 1696 a burial ground for their 
use was purchased by the wealthy Benjamin *Levy. The first 
rabbi of the congregation, Judah Loeb b. Ephraim Anschel 
ha-Kohen, subsequently of Rotterdam, left as a result of in- 
ternal dissensions. His place was taken, first by R. Aaron b. 
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Moses the Scribe, of Dublin, and then by R. Uri Phoebus b. 
Naphtali Hirsch, known as Aaron *Hart. The latter's brother, 
Moses Hart, was the maecenas of the community. In 1722 he 
reconstructed the synagogue in Duke's Place. Further enlarge- 
ment and reconstruction took place in 1766 and in 1790. In 
1706 a secession had taken place in the Ashkenazi commu- 
nity, headed by Mordecai b. Moses of Hamburg, called Mar- 
cus Moses (a son-in-law of Glueckel von Hameln). This led 
to the organization of a rival body, which constructed its own 
synagogue (known as the Hambro’ Synagogue) in 1726. The 
historic synagogal organization of the metropolis was com- 
pleted in 1761, when another rival body, still called the New 
Synagogue, came into existence. 

The primacy of the parent body (by now known as the 
Great Synagogue) was, however, generally recognized - not 
only by the other Ashkenazi communities in London, but 
also by those which had by now sprung up elsewhere in 
the country. R. Aaron Hart was followed in the rabbinate by R. 
Hirschell *Levin, known in England as Hart Lyon (1758-64), 
R. David Tevele *Schiff (1765-91), R. Moses Myers (who also 
officiated at the New Synagogue (1792-1802)), and R. Solo- 
mon *Hirschell, son of Hart Lyon (1802-42), who was the first 
formally recognized chief rabbi of the Ashkenazi communi- 
ties of the whole of England. The Ashkenazim were by now 
the most numerous and influential element in the London 
Jewish population. The lower classes, however, mainly ped- 
dlers and dealers in old clothes, who were mostly recently ar- 
rived immigrants, were not greatly esteemed. P. Colquhoun, 
in his Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis (1800), asserted 
that they were responsible for a disproportionate amount of 
petty crime. 

The 19" century was a period of expansion and reorgani- 
zation. The first synagogue outside the City (later the Western 
Synagogue) had been organized in Westminster around 1761. 
The Borough Synagogue, on the south side of the river, owed 
its origin to a minyan begun about the middle of the 18" cen- 
tury. The board for shehitah, in which Sephardim and Ash- 
kenazim cooperated, was organized through the advocacy of 
Baron Lyon de Symons in 1792-1804. 

As early as 1760, the Sephardi community admitted rep- 
resentatives of the Ashkenazim to their committee of deputa- 
dos, which was appointed from time to time to represent the 
community vis-a-vis the government. This ultimately devel- 
oped into the *Board of Deputies of British Jews, on which, 
until 1838, only the London communities were represented. 
The old talmud torah of the Ashkenazi community, estab- 
lished in 1732 and placed on a broader basis in 1788, was re- 
organized in 1817 as the Jews’ Free School, originally intended 
to meet the menace presented by the schools which were now 
being set up for Jewish children by Christian conversionists; 
this developed in due course into one of the largest schools 
in Europe. The struggle for Jewish *emancipation in England 
centered in London. In 1831 Jews were admitted to the free- 
dom of the city, and hence to the privilege of carrying on re- 
tail trade, from which they had hitherto been barred. In 1835, 
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David *Salomons was elected a sheriff of the city, the first Jew 
to attain that distinction. In 1847 he was the first Jewish alder- 
man, and in 1855 the first Jewish lord mayor of London. From 
1830 the City of London had shown sympathy with Parliamen- 
tary emancipation of the Jews, and its persistence in electing 
Baron Lionel de *Rothschild, notwithstanding the fact that 
he could not take his seat because of the form of the statutory 
oath, was in a large measure responsible for the admission of 
the Jews to Parliament in 1858. 

The growing Anglicization of London Jewry hastened 
the reorganization of the community. A Reform congrega- 
tion was established, nearer the fashionable centers of popu- 
lation in 1840. To meet this challenge, both the Sephardi and 
the Ashkenazi congregations established branch synagogues 
in the West End. Nathan Marcus *Adler, appointed in 1844, 
initiated a new period in the history of the Chief Rabbinate. 
Under his auspices, a modern theological seminary, *Jews’ 
College, was founded in 1855, and a model charitable orga- 
nization, the Board of Guardians for the Relief of the Jewish 
Poor, was established in 1859. In 1870 a union of the principal 
Ashkenazi congregations of the metropolis was formed un- 
der the title, the “United Synagogue.” Newer congregations 
in other parts of the metropolis later attached themselves to 
this organization, which is now perhaps the largest and the 
best organized of its kind in the world. 

With the mass emigration from Russia which started af- 
ter 1881, there was a great influx especially to London, and the 
population rose in the course of the next quarter of a century 
from some 47,000 to approximately 150,000, of whom about 
100,000 lived in the East End. Thus, alongside the more or less 
“native” community, a new, essentially foreign, community 
grew up. A majority of the newcomers was absorbed by the 
tailoring, shoemaking, and cabinetmaking industries. Fresh 
charities were created to meet their requirements. A Yiddish 
press and an active trade union movement came into being. 
Numerous minor synagogues, with their related institutions, 
were created. In 1887 Sir Samuel Montagu (later Lord Sway- 
thling) created the Federation of Synagogues to coordinate 
their religious activities. The strike of 10,000 Jewish tailors in 
London in 1889, lasting for six weeks, attracted great attention 
and ended the period of the unmitigated exploitation of the 
Jewish immigrants. The Royal Commission on Alien Immi- 
gration, as well as the various inquiries into slum life, dealt to 
a large extent with the conditions of the new Jewish life which 
had sprung up in the East End of London, and was arousing 
some antagonisms. The Aliens Act of 1905 stemmed the tide 
of immigration, though it continued in modified form until 
the outbreak of World War 1 in 1914. The Jew of the East End, 
as he became more well-to-do, tended to move away to the 
newer suburbs, particularly in the northeast (Stamford Hill) 
and northwest (Golders Green), where important congrega- 
tions sprang up. The progress of the Reform movement, in- 
deed, was comparatively slow, though the radical Liberal Jew- 
ish Synagogue, which grew out of the Jewish Religious Union 
(1902), was established in 1910. 
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The period between the two wars witnessed a consider- 
able economic and geographical expansion of London Jewry, 
as it attained a greater degree of well-being, extended its inter- 
ests, and hastened the movement from the traditional center 
of the East End into the northern suburbs. At the same time, 
there was some degree of organizational consolidation. The 
United Synagogue, in particular, extended its activities. A 
communal center for the major London Jewish institutions 
and a Jewish museum were established at Woburn House in 
the Bloomsbury area. The beginning of the persecutions in 
Germany in 1933 brought about a considerable influx of refu- 
gees who did a good deal to stimulate certain aspects of Lon- 
don Jewish life and to consolidate the organization of the ex- 
treme Orthodox wing. 

Antisemitic movements were active during the 1930s, 
notably Sir Oswald Mosley’s British Union of Fascists. The 
“Blackshirt” march through London's East End in October 
1936 provoked massive disorders which led to the Public Or- 
der Act banning the political use of uniforms. The Mosley- 
ites’ march left a deep impression on the consciousness of 
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Postwar Period 

DEMOGRAPHY. Between the two world wars, London Jewry 
experienced its first substantial population shift from the East 
End, a trend heightened during World War 11, when, due to 
long periods of enemy bombing and extensive damage to the 
inner districts of London, Jews (together with the rest of the 
population) moved in large numbers to less vulnerable areas 
further from the center. With a rise in the standard of living 
in Britain, considerable urban renewal and suburban devel- 
opment took place. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, Jews, who by this time had 
generally risen rapidly on the socioeconomic scale, settled in 
ever-increasing numbers in suburban areas, particularly in the 
north and northwest of London. It has been estimated that the 
East End, which at the beginning of the 20" century contained 
about 125,000 Jews and in 1929 still had some 85,000 Jews, was 
left with no more than 30,000 Jews within a few years after 
World War 11. The northwest London area alone was said to 
have contained some 85,000 Jews by 1950. The vast majority of 
Jews always lived to the north of the Thames, and by the end 
of the 1960s they were spread along and below a suburban arc 
stretching from Wembley, Harrow, Stanmore, and Edgware in 
the west through Finchley and Palmers Green in the north to 
Ilford in the east. Below this arc were heavy concentrations of 
Jews in what may be termed “gilded ghettos,’ such as Golders 
Green, or semi-decaying “zones of transition,’ such as Stam- 
ford Hill, where newer non-Jewish immigrants settled in the 
1960s in increasing numbers. The total Jewish population of 
Greater London in 1970 was estimated at 280,000. (For figures 
for the mid-1990s, see below.) 

The pattern of settlement and the movement of London 
Jewry were of particular importance for their effect on Jew- 
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ish identification. Evidence suggests that throughout the 20 
century, the directions of the major shifts were strongly in- 
fluenced by developments in transport facilities vis-a-vis the 
place of work, that is the industrial and commercial areas in 
the city. The fanning out of the transport system and the im- 
provement in highways, however, made incursions into the 
traditional pattern of settlement symbolized by the Jewish 
district. Whereas some of the new suburbs were still thickly 
inhabited by Jews - Edgware with 10,000 Jews representing 
40% of the local population was a case in point - in 1970 there 
were larger numbers of Jews living in a more scattered fashion 
away from Jewish districts and throughout the Home Coun- 
ties in and around Greater London. Not only was the lack of 
proximity to Jewish centers and the negative effects of living 
in predominantly non-Jewish areas bound to affect the iden- 
tification of such Jews, but the problem also arose of how to 
cater to this more fluid and spread-out Jewish population from 
the organizational point of view. 


ORGANIZATIONS. Most observers of Anglo-Jewish life high- 
lighted the fact that the community was over-organized, a 
situation that led to duplication, inefficiency, and waste. The 
organizational aspect of communal life came to the fore even 
more starkly in the case of London Jewry, first because it 
contained the headquarters of many organizations catering 
to Anglo-Jewry as a whole (e.g., Board of Deputies of Brit- 
ish Jews, Anglo-Jewish Association, Association of Jewish 
Ex-Service Men, National Union of Hebrew Teachers, Jew- 
ish Initiation Society, Central British Fund for Jewish Relief, 
and so on), and secondly because the problems of organiza- 
tional efficiency were greater in a large community, particu- 
larly one which had become more scattered. The latter point 
may best be illustrated by the fields of religious and educa- 
tional organization. The closing of some synagogues in the 
older areas of London in the late 1960s, such as the branches 
of the United Synagogue in Dalston and Bayswater, was more 
than compensated by the construction of new synagogues in 
the many areas where Jews settled in the postwar period and 
more recent years. A proliferation of synagogues was further 
brought about by the fact that all the main synagogal bodies 
representing the various streams had their own building pro- 
grams. Thus, most of the 200 synagogues in London belonged 
to the five major synagogal organizations. A somewhat similar 
situation obtained for day schools, which were in the hands of 
the London Board of Jewish Religious Education, the Zionist 
Federation, the Jewish Secondary Schools Movement, Yesodei 
Hatorah Schools, and the Lubavitch Foundation, plus a num- 
ber of independent schools. 

By contrast, there was greater efficiency and centraliza- 
tion in London in the sphere of welfare work. The London 
Jewish Welfare Board, which operated 19 homes for the aged 
and a host of other services for the needy, was the largest Jew- 
ish welfare institution in the country. London also had nu- 
merous societies concerned with the amelioration of physi- 
cal and mental handicaps, e.g., the Jewish Blind Society, the 
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Jewish Deaf Association, schools for the mentally retarded 
and handicapped children, and Jewish hospitals. The various 
charitable institutions, friendly societies, and professional as- 
sociations added further to the well-being of London Jews. The 
younger generation of the community was well provided for 
by the large number of youth clubs and societies, including 
some famous ones such as the Jewish Lads’ Brigade (founded 
in 1895), the Brady Club (1896), and the Bernhard Baron Set- 
tlement (1914). The renewal and improvement of premises in 
the form of Jewish youth centers, however, progressed slowly. 
The large number of Jewish students in London, for instance, 
was provided by B'nai Brith with a new and much enlarged 
Hillel House only in 1970. Finally, London Jewry had a whole 
array of Zionist organizations and a large number of bod- 
ies supporting Israel institutions (in 1970 there were 65 such 
organizations in London, most with branches in provincial 
communities). 


CULTURE AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. The leading part played 
by London Jewry in English Jewish life was particularly ap- 
parent in the cultural sphere. The largest number of publica- 
tions on Jewish themes - newspapers, magazines, journals, or 
books — emanated from London, which also had ten libraries 
and museums with Jewish collections open to the public. The 
permanent residence of the chief rabbi engaged by the United 
Synagogue, the largest synagogal body in the country with a 
membership of 40,000 and 80 synagogues, further added to 
London’s leading position. These factors generally had the ef- 
fect of centralizing the administration of communal affairs. 
Thus, the Chief Rabbinate and its bet din tended to administer 
the religious life of large sections of provincial Jewry through 
other battei din and rabbis. The two leading bodies dealing 
with religious education, the London Board of Jewish Educa- 
tion and the Central Council for Jewish Religious Education 
dealing with the provinces, both operated from London. The 
pattern was similar in the political and philanthropic spheres. 
However, after World War 11, and particularly in the 1960s, 
there was a growing trend toward decentralization. For ex- 
ample, the second largest synagogal body, the Federation of 
Synagogues, with 17,000 members in some 50 branches, as well 
as the smaller religious groups, ie., the Union of Orthodox 
Hebrew Congregations, the Reform and Liberal movements, 
and the Sephardim, set up independent battei din. Growing 
decentralization was also manifest in other fields, including 
Jewish education, despite efforts, mainly from the center, to 
maintain some overall organizational unity in the Jewish com- 
munity of Britain. 

London's position appeared even less formidable when 
a number of other important facts were taken into account. 
Although strict Orthodoxy made important strides there, par- 
ticularly through the growing strength of the hasidic groups 
in the Stamford Hill area, the largest and most successful 
yeshivah was in the small provincial community of Gateshead 
in the northeast corner of England. As for Jewish day schools, 
Manchester undoubtedly took the leading position. However, 
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when London Jewry was set in the proper perspective in rela- 
tion to the rest of Britain’s Jewish community, it became clear 
that it was a very strong force not only in that community but 


in world Jewry. 
[Ernest Krausz] 


Later Developments 

Since the readmission of 1656 London has been the home of 
the largest Jewish community in Britain. In keeping with gen- 
eral demographic trends, the size and spread of London Jewry 
has changed since the 1970s. In terms of displacement Lon- 
don Jewry now constitutes “selected communities” as opposed 
to being a single entity. Greater London has expanded to 
include parts of Hertfordshire, Surrey, and Essex. Jewish mi- 
gration within the capital has followed that expansion, in 
many instances crossing the green belt. There are now bur- 
geoning communities in Radlett, Kingston, and Buckhurst 
Hill, districts which only 50 years ago had little or no Jew- 
ish presence. Within this area the largest concentration is 
located in the northwest London borough of Barnet. The 
second largest community is congregated to the east of Lon- 
don, in the borough of Redbridge. The Jewish community of 
Redbridge has access to London's only non-synagogue-based 
Jewish center. 

Since 1970 London Jewry has expanded geographically 
but decreased numerically. The downward trend has been 
consistent since 1975, at which time the Jewish population 
numbered 221,000; by 1988 that figure had been reduced to 
210,000, and by 2002 to 195,000. Overall the Jewish popula- 
tion of Britain fell from an all-time high of 420,000 in 1950 
to 300,000 in 2002. The decline is attributable to a combi- 
nation of factors: an excess of deaths over births, general 
social erosion as a result of increasing intermarriage, so- 
cial and geographic movements away from community, and 
emigration. 

During the 1990s London saw a continuation of the trend 
away from Jewish traditional central Orthodox synagogue 
membership toward both Progressive Judaism on the left and 
Ultra-Orthodox on the right. Mainstream Orthodoxy also lost 
members to the Masorti movement which was established in 
1985 by Rabbi Louis Jacobs. There were six Masorti synagogues 
within the Greater London area. 
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LONDON, ARTUR 


The London Jewish community is still served by a broad 
range of welfare organizations though recently there has been 
a movement toward rationalization following the amalgama- 
tion of the Jewish Blind Society and the Jewish Welfare Board, 
plus a number of other small societies, into Jewish Care. This 
organization provides daily for over 5,000 needy individuals 
and their families. Plans are also in the pipeline to merge the 
capital’s two major Jewish child care institutions, Norwood 
and Ravenswood. London’s expanding elderly community is 
provided for by a number of residential homes which offer 
both independent and full-care facilities. One of the largest is 
Nightingale House (Home for Aged Jews) in southwest Lon- 
don, which accommodates over 400 residents. 


[Anne J. Kershen] 


Hebrew Printing 

Some Hebrew printing on wood blocks appeared in works 
printed in London from 1524, when a few isolated words and 
phrases figured in R. *Wakefield’s Oratio de utilitate... trium 
linguarum. Movable Hebrew type was apparently first used 
in 1563 in W. Musculus’ Common Places of Christian Religion, 
and consecutive Hebrew printing (a 14-line “sonnet”) ap- 
peared in 1588 in a single-sheet broadside of poems in vari- 
ous languages by Theodore Beza celebrating the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. In the 176 century a few books mainly or 
partly in Hebrew were published by Christian Hebraists, such 
as a Hebrew text of Psalms (1643), a vocalized text of Avot 
(1651), and Bryan *Walton’s Polyglot Bible (1653-57). Com- 
munal controversies in the early 18'* century produced the 
first Hebrew publications printed for (though not by) Jews, 
particularly the dispute that raged around haham David *Ni- 
eto’s disputed Orthodoxy (1705) and a dispute concerning a 
divorce two years later (Aaron Hart’s crudely produced Urim 
ve-Tummim, 1707). In 1714 - 15, some works by Moses Hagiz 
and Joseph *Ergas aimed against the Shabbateans appeared in 
London, presumably because of the unfavorable atmosphere 
in Amsterdam; and in the same year Nieto’s classical Matteh 
Dan was brought out by Thomas Ilive’s printing house in three 
editions - in Spanish alone, Spanish and Hebrew, and Hebrew 
alone. Thereafter there was a long hiatus in London Hebrew 
printing, though Ephraim *Luzzatto’s poems Elleh Benei ha- 
Ne‘urim appeared there in 1766 with a reprint in 1768. In 1770, 
printing by and for Jews at last began, possibly in consequence 
of the removal of some trade restriction. A consortium of 
Jewish printers from Amsterdam (who, however, failed after 
a few years) set up a printing house which produced ambi- 
tious editions of the Jewish liturgy (3 vols., 1770; other eds., 
1771, 1785) and many other works. Simultaneously, A. *Alex- 
ander began his printing activity which was continued by his 
son Levi (mainly liturgical works) well into the 19 century. 
Other printers, Jewish and non-Jewish, appeared in the fol- 
lowing years. In 1820 J. Wertheimer set up his Hebrew press, 
which was active for over a century, subsequently under the 
name of Williams, Lea, and Company. With the increase in 
the London Jewish population, especially after the emigration 
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from Eastern Europe from the 1880s onward, Jewish printers 
and printing in London proliferated, though learned works 
were mainly produced at the presses of the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 
[Cecil Roth] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Mag Bibl, index; idem, England, in- 
dex; Lehmann, Nova Bibl, index; E.N. Adler, [History of the Jews in] 
London (1930); M. Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue... Bevis 
Marks (1901); C. Roth, Federation of Synagogues (1947); idem, Great 
Synagogue, London, 1690-1940 (1950); A.B. Levy, East End Story 
(1951); A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951); idem, London 
Board for Shechita, 1804-1954 (1954); V.D. Lipman, Social History of 
the Jews in England (1954); idem, Century of Social Service (1959); 
idem, in: JHSET, 21 (1968), 78-103; idem, (ed.), Three Centuries of 
Anglo-Jewish History (1961); A. Barnett, Western Synagogue through 
Two Centuries (1961); idem, in: JHSET, 20 (1964), 1-50; S. Stein, ibid., 
63-82; A. Rubens, in: J.M. Shaftesley (ed.), Remember the Days (1966), 
181-205; A. Ziderman, in: JJSO, 8 (1966), 240-64; E. Krausz, ibid., 10 
(1968), 83-100; 11 (1969), 75-95, 151-63; R. Apple, Hampstead Syna- 
gogue (1967); A.S. Diamond, in: JHSET, 21 (1968), 39-63; C. Bermant, 
Troubled Eden (1969); J. Gould and S. Esh (eds.), Jewish Life in Mod- 
ern Britain (1964); C. Duschinsky, Rabbinate of the Great Synagogue, 
London, from 1756-1842 (1921, 1971"). 


LONDON, ARTUR (1915-1986), Czechoslovak statesman 
and Communist leader. He was born in Ostrava. In 1937 he 
went to Spain and joined the Communists within the Inter- 
national Brigade fighting in the Spanish Civil War. After the 
defeat of the Republican cause, London lived in France. Fol- 
lowing the fall of France in 1940, he was arrested by the Nazis 
and deported to Buchenwald. London returned to France 
in 1945 where he represented the Czechoslovak information 
board. He was a prominent figure in the Czech Communist 
Party and following the Communist coup détat of 1948 he was 
recalled to Prague to become a member of the central com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. In the same year he became 
deputy minister of foreign affairs and as director of the min- 
istry was responsible for the appointment of the diplomatic 
service. In 1951 London was arrested and charged with being 
a Zionist and a Trotskyite. He was one of the accused at the 
*Slansky Trial and in 1952 was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
He was released in 1955, however, and was later rehabilitated, 
becoming a member of the editorial staff of the monthly Me- 
zindrodni Politika. In 1963 he left Czechoslovakia to join his 
family in France and in 1969 published his book L’Aveu - Dans 
lengrenage du proces de Prague (ed. Gallimard), an account of 
the Slansky Trial, which was made into a film in 1970. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Meyer et al., Jews in the Soviet Satellites 
(1953), index; Procés des Dirigeants du Centre de Conspiration contre 
l Etat dirigé par Rudolf Slansky (1953), 200-20; E. Loebl, Sentenced 
and Tried (1969), 143-50; S. Orenstein, Lefi Pekuddah mi-Moskvah 


(1969), 165-74. 
[Erich Kulka] 


LONDON, FRITZ (1900-1954), German theoretical physi- 
cist. London was born in Breslau, and was at the University 
of Berlin until driven out by the Nazis. In 1927, together with 
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Walter Heitler of Zurich, he wrote a basic paper for physicists 
and chemists, on the homopolar chemical bond, interpreting 
valency in terms of electronic spin. This was followed by stud- 
ies of activation energy, the tetravalency of carbon, and van 
der Waals forces. From 1933 to 1936 he worked in a laboratory 
in Oxford mainly on superconductivity at temperatures near 
absolute zero, and from then until 1939 he was director of re- 
search at the College de France in Paris. From 1939 he was pro- 
fessor at Duke University (Durham, North Carolina), first of 
theoretical chemistry, and finally of physical chemistry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (March 31, 1954), 27; Nature, 


174 (July 10, 1954), 63. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LONDON (Burnstein, Burnsun), GEORGE (1920-1985), 
bass-baritone singer. Born in Montreal, London studied in Los 
Angeles where his first professional appearance, as Dr. Gren- 
vil in La Traviata, was at the Hollywood Bowl (1941). Forced 
to support himself by performing light music and appearing 
in operetta, he began an international career with his debut at 
the Vienna State Opera in 1949. Thereafter he became world- 
renowned for his performances in operas by Wagner (at many 
Bayreuth seasons between 1951 and 1964) but his repertoire 
included also Don Giovanni, Gounod’s Méphistophéles, the 
multiple villains in Les contes d’Hoffmann, the Dutchman, 
Scarpia, Mandryka (which he recorded impressively under 
*Solti), and the title role in Menotti’s Le dernier sauvage. He 
was the first non-Russian to sing the title role in Boris Godu- 
nov at the Bolshoi, Moscow, in 1960; and he was awarded the 
title of Kammersaenger by the Austrian government in 1954. 
In later years (from 1968) he concentrated on opera house 
administration, and was appointed artistic administrator of 
the John F. Kennedy Center, Washington (1968), and general 
director of the Los Angeles Music Center Opera Association 
(1971). In his prime, London had few equals as a Wagnerian 
Heldenbariton of power and majesty. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; T. Page: Obituary, The 
New York Times (March 26, 1985). 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


LONDON, JACOB BEN MOSES JUDAH (first half of 18 
century), rabbi and scholar. Born in Wesel, Germany, Jacob 
was taken to London asa child, when his father was appointed 
cantor there. There are those, however, who maintain he was 
born in London. When his father died, Jacob settled in Frank- 
furt, where he attended the yeshivah of Samuel Schotten. Af- 
ter the fire in the Frankfurt Jewish quarter in 1711, London 
moved to Leszno, Poland, where he became cantor and direc- 
tor of the Jewish school. For several years he lived in Prague, 
holding the post of inspector of the Talmud Torah schools, but 
he returned to Leszno in 1728. For the next six years he was 
engaged in writing an allegorical work, Histaarut Melekh ha- 
Negev im Melekh ha-Zafon (Amsterdam, 1737), describing the 
struggle between the evil and the good inclination. He later 
traveled to Italy, where he published Meginnei Shelomo (Ven- 
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ice, 1741) by *Joshua Heschel b. Joseph of Cracow and Shivah 
Einayim (Leghorn, 1745), which consisted of halakhic writings 
by *Nahmanides, Isaac *Alfasi, Isaac *Aboab, Judah de Leon, 
Isaac *Ibn Ghayyat, and Abraham Bulat. While on a journey 
to Piedmont, London was suspected of espionage on account 
of the Hebrew manuscripts that he had in his possession. In 
his introduction to Meginnei Shelomo, London mentions that 
he wrote a halakhic work entitled Pegi at Yaakov, which is no 
longer extant. He also wrote Ez Hayyim, a two-part work on 
moral precepts that was never published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1230; Ghirondi- 
Neppi, 124; Landshuth, Ammudei, 108; Fuenn, Keneset, 553; Zunz, 
Lit Poesie, 450; Carmoly, in: Revue Orientale, 2 (1842), 334; L. Lewin, 
Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 2809 ff. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


LONDON, MEYER (1871-1926), U.S. lawyer and Socialist 
leader. London was born in Gora Kalvaria, Poland, and fol- 
lowed his father to New York City in 1891. He was immedi- 
ately drawn into radical politics, in large measure because of 
his father’s involvement with anarchist and Socialist groups. 
Initially an adherent of the Socialist Labor Party, he joined the 
opposition to its leader, Daniel *De Leon, in 1897, and ulti- 
mately became a member of the Socialist Party of America. 

London had a significant influence on the needle trades 
unions of New York City in their formative period prior to 
World War 1. Admitted to the bar in 1898, he served as legal 
counsel for a multitude of unions and union members. Lon- 
don was intensely pragmatic in labor matters, and despite 
his Socialist ideology, he helped to formulate the Protocol of 
1910, which attempted to establish collective bargaining and 
arbitration in the women's cloak trade. London resisted the 
argument of some Socialists that such agreements substituted 
mutuality of interest for class struggle. He favored unemploy- 
ment insurance, the abolition of child labor, and other social- 
reform legislation designed to improve the conditions of life 
and labor for the worker. 

In 1914, after repeated attempts at elective office, London 
won election to the House of Representatives as a Socialist 
from a largely immigrant Jewish district on the Lower East 
Side in New York City; he was reelected in 1916 and 1920. Al- 
though he was a moderate Socialist, he endured the full brunt 
of bitter anti-Socialist attacks. 

As a congressman he was active and argued strongly 
for reform. He voted against restrictive immigration and the 
Fordney tariff and actively supported nationalization of the 
coal industry. One bill of his became law: an act protecting 
the employees of bankrupt firms. 

Although he strongly opposed American entrance into 
World War 1 and fought efforts to curb the civil liberties of 
opponents of the war, London refused to resist all wartime 
activities without qualification. This position alienated him 
from many of his friends and associates in American radical- 
ism. He also had little sympathy for Zionism, believing that the 
emancipation of the Jew had to be accomplished not through 
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nationalism but by uplifting the working class. London died 
as the result of a car accident. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Rogoff, East Side Epic: Life and Work of 
Meyer London (1930); A. Gorenstein, in: AJHSP, 50 (1961), 202-38; M. 
Epstein, Profiles of Eleven (1965), index. 

[Irwin Yellowitz] 


LONDON, SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN MOSES RA- 
PHAEL (1661-1748), author, translator, and bookseller. Lon- 
don was born in Nowogrudok (Lithuania). Between 1709 and 
1735 he published and sold books in Amsterdam, London, and 
Frankfurt on the Main. He is best known for Kohelet Shelomo 
(1722), a devotional handbook which included occasional 
and domestic prayers and benedictions together with ritual 
laws and instructions both in Hebrew and Yiddish. It became 
popular in Western Europe and was reprinted many times, 
including later editions in which the Yiddish was replaced by 
German (cf. the Ger. ed. of 1919 (?) and that by A. Sulzbach, 
1908). Kohelet Shelomo also contains a Passover Haggadah 
with Leone de Modena’s commentary Zeli Esh. This Hagga- 
dah also appeared separately (1733) and was reprinted several 
times. Hinnukh Katan, a small Hebrew-Yiddish vocabulary, 
was added to some of the editions. London’s Zokher ha-Berit 
(1714), which followed the same lines, detailed the ceremonies 
and laws of circumcision and redemption of the firstborn, with 
Yiddish translation. He also published a siddur, according to 
the German-Polish rite, under the title Tikkun Shelomo (1712, 
1733° often reprinted), with Yiddish text added; it included the 
Tikkunei Shabbat of Isaac Luria. London prepared a number 
of ethical and halakhic compendia by various authors, provid- 
ing a Yiddish translation. These included such works as Orhot 
Zaddikim (author unknown, 1735); Jonah Gerondi’s (13" cen- 
tury) Iggeret ha-Teshuvah (1742); and Isaac b. Eliezer’s (15 
century) Sefer ha-Gan (1747). 


LONG BEACH, USS. city in California, located south of Los 
Angeles along the Pacific Coast (on the Los Angeles and Or- 
ange County border). The first Jewish family came to Long 
Beach in 1898 and since then the community has grown and 
prospered, reaching a population of 18,000 in 2001. 

In 1898 Samuel Heller visited the city, liked its potential, 
and stayed to engage in real estate development. When the 
city introduced a municipal produce market in 1913, a num- 
ber of Jewish produce men moved to Long Beach to oper- 
ate stalls. By 1915 the population included 25 Jewish families. 
The first permanent Jewish organization was established after 
World War 1 with the chartering of B’nai B’rith Lodge 870 with 
33 members. In 1922 the Community Building Association 
was established. It was dissolved in 1923 and reconstituted as 
a Reform congregation, Temple Israel, with Julius Liebert as 
its first full-time rabbi. In 1924 Temple Sinai (Conservative) 
was established with Lazar Friedland as its rabbi. Rabbis of 
Temple Israel included Harvey Franklin (1930), Elliot Graf- 
man (1938), and Wolli Kaelter (1955). Temple Sinai had Jacob 
Friedman (1929), Shalom Ravetch (1935), and Sidney Guth- 
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man (1959). Jewish Welfare Fund campaigns began in 1929. 
In 1945 a Jewish Federation was established. A Jewish com- 
munity center was organized in 1948; its first center building 
was dedicated in 1960. In 1952, with 6,300 Jews in the rap- 
idly growing city, a second Conservative congregation was 
formed with Maurice Schwartz as rabbi, followed in 1962 by 
Rabbi Joseph Miller. 

In 1960, when the first Jewish Community Center was 
dedicated, Long Beach was a quiet, conservative, small city 
and Orange County was a vast, fragrant orange grove. To- 
day, Long Beach/West Orange County is an exciting 21°t-cen- 
tury city with a World Trade Center, prominent hotels, and 
a revitalized downtown with a fine Cultural Arts Center and 
a convention center. International jazz concerts and local 
arts festivals have replaced the annual Iowa picnic and the 
Pike amusement park (Long Beach was once dubbed “Iowa 
by the sea”). Once rural, West Orange County now contains 
impressive suburban neighborhoods and pre-eminent com- 
mercial centers. At the edge of the Pacific Rim, Long Beach/ 
West Orange County has become an exciting place to live and 
the changes have also affected the Jewish community. In- 
creasing numbers of professionals and corporate executives 
with their families are moving there. At both ends of the age 
continuum the population is growing. Recognizing the need 
to meet the growing needs of the Jewish community, a cam- 
paign to build a new Jewish Community Campus was launched 
in the 1990s and on March 20, 1999, the Federation's Harry 
and Jeanette Weinberg Jewish Community Campus was ded- 
icated. The over 80,000-square-foot Campus is home to the 
Barbara and Ray Alpert Jewish Community Center, Jewish 
Federation of Greater Long Beach & West Orange County, 
Jewish Family and Children’s Service, Jewish Federation Foun- 
dation, and Hillel. The Hebrew Academy, also served by the 
Jewish Federation, is located in the Westminster/Huntington 
Beach area. 

The Campus contains a beautiful Early Childhood Ed- 
ucation Wing, gym, pool, state of the art health and fitness 
center, library, cafe, dance studio, auditorium, gift shop, art 
gallery, and meeting and office space that is available to the 
entire community. 

‘The estimated Jewish population is approximately 20-25 
thousand persons. They reside in the Greater Long Beach 
area (out of a total population of approximately 500,000), 
which includes the neighboring communities of Rossmor, 
Los Alamitos, Seal Beach, and Lakewood. 

Jewish communal life in the Greater Long Beach area is 
thriving and consists of congregations of all denominations. 
Current congregations include P’nai Or (Renewal); Temple 
Israel, Temple Beth David, and Temple Ner Tamid (Reform); 
Temple Beth Shalom, Temple Beth Zion-Sinai, and Congre- 
gation Sholom of Leisure World (Conservative); Congrega- 
tion Lubavitch, Chabad of Cypress, Ahavas Yisrael, and Shul 
by the Shore (Orthodox); and Adat Chaverim (Traditional). 
The synagogues and agencies have formed a Kehillah Leader- 
ship Council, under the auspices of Federation, and meet ev- 
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ery other month to discuss common issues and work together 
to build a vibrant, cohesive Jewish community. 


[Sharon Kenigsberg (2"4 ed.)] 


LONGO, SAADIAH (first half of 16‘ century), poet. Born 
in Turkey, Saadiah lived in Salonika, where he was a mem- 
ber of the Hakhmei ha-Shir (“scholars of poetry”), a group of 
poets supported by Gedaliah ibn Yahya, a wealthy Salonikan. 
In addition to his Shivrei Luhot (Salonika, 1594), consisting 
of poems of elegy and lament, he composed poems of friend- 
ship and jest in the spirit of his age. He also wrote poems of 
“beliefs,” a type of poem which commences in a serious vein 
and then goes on to deal with the self-evident; they are banal 
and lack originality. Poems of this kind were composed in a 
spirit of rivalry by the poets of the group, who disagreed on the 
method of composition and the use of poetic conventions. The 
poets sharply criticized each other’s work, and their criticism 
sometimes degenerated into personal attack. Longo’s disputant 
in these poems was Jacob Tarfon, a local contemporary. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Brody, in: Minhah le-David (1935), 205- 
20; A.M. Habermann, Toledot ha-Piyyut ve-ha-Shirah (1970), 232-4; 


EJ, S.v. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


LONS-LE-SAUNIER, capital of the department of Jura, in 
*Franche-Comté, E. France. A vicus Judeorum (“Jewish quar- 
ter”) is mentioned in Lons in 1220; the establishment of the 
community therefore preceded this date. The Rue des Juifs 
(later the Rue de la Comédie and Rue de la Balerne) is men- 
tioned down to the 14 century. The Jews of Lons owned a 
cemetery, but there is no record of a synagogue. During the 
14 century, Jews from Lons are found in numerous other lo- 
calities of Franche-Comté. During World War 1, a large num- 
ber of Jews from Alsace and Lorraine who took refuge in Lons 
established a community numbering approximately 1,300 
members. Lons also became the seat of a regional rabbinate. 
There was no organized community in Lons by the 1960s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Prost and S. Bougenot, Cartulaire de Hu- 
gues de Chalon... (1904), 496; L. Gauthier in: Mémoires de la société 
démulation du Jura, 3 (1914), passim; J. Brelot and G. Duhem, Histoire 
de Lons-le-Saunier (1957), 74; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish 


Gazetteer (1966), 208-9. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


LONZANO, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL DE (late 17'?- 
early 18 century), kabbalist and Hebrew grammarian. It 
seems that he was a descendant of the renowned kabbalist Me- 
nahem de *Lonzano. Abraham became well known through 
his Kinyan Avraham (Zolkiew, 1723) on Hebrew grammar, 
from which it appears that he came from Zakinthos (Zante), 
one of the Greek isles. Following the attacks of the local inhab- 
itants against the Jews, many troubles befell him and he began 
to wander from country to country. He studied at the yeshivah 
Ez Hayyim in Amsterdam. At a later date, he appears to have 
been in Prague where he was persecuted by the scholars of 
the yeshivah because he criticized them sharply for study- 
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ing Torah without a knowledge of the Hebrew language. He 
wrote a declaration against Nehemiah Hiyya *Hayon in Ge- 
noa in 1715 (published in Sefunot; see bibliography). He was in 
Lemberg in about 1723. In one of his poems, which appeared 
in his book, he angrily attacked those who regard themselves 
as poets without having any knowledge of even the form and 
arrangement of a poem. He also wrote Hamishah Kinyanim 
(unpublished), a commentary to the Sefer Yezirah. He subse- 
quently converted to Christianity in the Prussian town of Id- 
stein and adopted the name Wilhelm Heinrich Neumann. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Handbuch, 85 no. 1201; J.RA. 
de le Roi, Die evangelische Christenheit und die Juden, 1 (1884), 393; 
M. Friedman, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 602-6; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 


156-7. 
[Abraham David] 


LONZANO, MENAHEM BEN JUDAH DE (1550-before 
1624), linguist, poet, and kabbalist. Little is known about his 
life, but it is assumed that he was born in Constantinople. At 
the age of 25 he immigrated to *Jerusalem and later moved to 
*Safed. Forty years later, he went to *Turkey and to *Italy, and 
in 1618 he returned to Jerusalem. 

Lonzano was best known for Shetei Yadot (Venice, 1618), 
which is divided into two sections (Yad Ani and Yad ha-Me- 
lekh). The first contains his original writings and the second 
the midrashic literature which he intended to edit. Each sec- 
tion is called yad (“hand”) and has five ezbaot (“fingers”). Yad 
Ani includes the following: (1) Or Torah (also separately, Am- 
sterdam, 1659), notes on the masorah (“text”) of the Torah ac- 
cording to the weekly portions, comparing the printed Venice 
editions with important manuscripts which he knew. Because 
his work relates only to the Torah, it became second in impor- 
tance to Minhat Shai, by his contemporary Solomon *Norzi, 
which treats the entire Scripture. Despite this fact Lonzano’s 
work was reprinted in many editions with additions and in- 
terpretations. (2) Maarikh (also separately, Leipzig, 1853), ad- 
ditions to the talmudic dictionary He-Arukh by *Nathan b. 
Jehiel of Rome. The work is based on his knowledge of Greek 
and Arabic and other languages (Turkish and Persian) used 
by his Jewish contemporaries. (3) Avodat haMikdash (also 
separately, Constantinople, 1572), prayers for the order of wor- 
ship in the Temple, with additions according to “the wisdom 
of the Zohar.’ (4) Derekh Hayyim (also separately, Constan- 
tinople, 1573), moralistic poetry. (5) Tovah Tokhahat, a long 
moralistic poem. From Yad ha-Melekh, he only managed to 
publish the first section, Aggedata de-Bereshit, which was re- 
printed many times. He intended to conclude the publication 
of Midrash Agur, which had begun to appear in Safed in 1587, 
and also planned to publish other important Midrashim ac- 
cording to manuscripts which he himself discovered, but this 
material has been lost. 

Lonzano’s other works treat Lurianic Kabbalah and 
aroused bitter opposition: (1) Omer Man, a commentary on 
the Idra Zuta and the Sifra de-Zeni'uta (Vilna, 1883); (2) Imrei 
Emet, a critique of Luria’s interpretation of Sifra de-Zeni'uta 
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and repudiations of Hayyim *Vital. According to Lonzano, 
Luria wrote his commentary before he received divine inspi- 
ration and “if he could, he would have changed or hidden this 
work” (Ms. British Museum 9167). Other works planned by 
Lonzano were hidden and only parts of them were preserved 
in manuscripts or published posthumously. They include (1) 
a commentary on the Zohar (fragment, in manuscript); (2) 
comments on Tikkunei Zohar (Ms.); (3) Haggahot le-Zohar 
Hadash (Venice, 1643); (4) Haggahot le-Talmud Yerushalmi 
(Warsaw, 1737); (5) Adi Zahav, annotations on the book Ha- 
Levushim by Mordecai Jaffe; (6) comments on the prayer book 
(lost). Lonzano’s originality caused him to suffer from the at- 
tacks of his opponents. In this matter his dispute with Gedaliah 
*Cordovero is of interest, but its background is still not clear. 
He was a thorough scholar. In search of manuscripts he made 
several trips abroad where he met with many scholars. As a 
poet, Lonzano was involved in a quarrel with Israel *Najara 
whom he criticized because of his use of erotic language and 
words such as “adulterers say to one another” (Shetei Yadot, 
142) to describe the relationship between Israel and God. 

BIBLIOGRAPHy: Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1928), 134-45; Davidson, 
Ozar, index; G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), 115-6, 152, 
156; M. Kasher, Sarei ha-Elef (1959), 16, 18; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri 
be-Kushta (1967), 116; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1938), 182-6; M. Wan- 
der, Derekh ha-Hayyim (1931), 1-29, introduction; I. Sonne, in: Kovez 
al Yad, 5 (1950), 197-204; S.H. Kook, Iyyunim u-Mehkarim, 1 (1959), 
241-5; R. Elitzur, in: Ks, 42 (1967), 511. 


[David Samuel Loewinger] 


LOOKSTEIN, HASKEL (1932-—_), U.S. rabbi, educator, and 
activist. Lookstein served in rabbinical capacities at Congre- 
gation Kehilath Jeshurun in New York City immediately fol- 
lowing his ordination from Yeshiva University in 1958. He 
served initially as an assistant under his father Rabbi Joseph 
H. *Lookstein. He was the third member of his family to 
lead this congregation, following his maternal great-grandfa- 
ther Rabbi Moses S. *Margolies (the Ramaz) and his father. 
Commonly referred to as KJ, Congregation Kehilath Jeshu- 
run grew under his leadership to a membership of over one 
thousand families. 

In 1966, Lookstein also succeeded his father as the prin- 
cipal of Ramaz School, an Orthodox Jewish day school. Fol- 
lowing the tradition established by his father and fostered by 
his own rebbe, Rabbi Joseph B. Solevitchik, Lookstein main- 
tained Ramaz School as a leader in Jewish education, with a 
co-educational curriculum in which class offerings for over 
1,100 young girls and boys were totally equal. In addition, un- 
der his leadership the Ramaz School sustained a student body 
that achieved the highest level of general education, combined 
and infused with both the education and the enthusiasm of a 
vibrant religious Zionist commitment. All of this Lookstein 
fostered while insisting that the students synthesize their stud- 
ies and academic achievements with an unflinching commit- 
ment to menschlichkeit. 

Lookstein was one of the most vigorous supporters and 
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leaders of religious Zionism in America. He worked to encour- 
age travel to Israel, Jewish education in Israel, aliyah, invest- 
ment, and support for the Government of Israel - regardless of 
what the political leadership might be at any particular time. 

Lookstein was one of the leading, early voices fighting 
and speaking out on behalf of the plight of Soviet Jewry. He 
traveled frequently to meet with Soviet refuseniks and en- 
couraged his congregants and students to do so as well. He 
marched, demonstrated, was arrested, and spoke out on be- 
half of Russian Jews. By example and through persuasion, in 
this initiative as well as on behalf of Operation Moses, uja, 
and Israel Bonds, Lookstein moved his community and the 
school to take a prominent role financially on behalf of the 
needs of the Jewish people. 

Lookstein was a leading voice in the American Orthodox 
community to maintaining relations with all the other Jewish 
denominations. He was president of the Synagogue Council of 
America; served as vice president of the Beth Din of America 
and as a member of the board of directors of the pc Board; 
and was a head of the national uja Rabbinic Cabinet. 

Lookstein graduated from Ramaz School, received his 
B.A. from Columbia College in 1953, his rabbinic ordination 
from Yeshiva University in 1958, and his Ph.D. in Modern 
Jewish History from Yeshiva in 1979. Lookstein was named 
the Joseph H. Lookstein Professor of Homiletics at Yeshiva 
University. His dissertation, “Were We Our Brothers’ Keep- 
ers? The Public Response of American Jews to the Holocaust 
1938-1944, appeared in 1985, and he published extensively in 
the U.S. and throughout the world. 

[Gilbert N. Kahn (2"4 ed.)] 


LOOKSTEIN, JOSEPH HYMAN (1902-1979), U.S. rabbi 
and educator. Lookstein was born in Russia and immigrated 
to the United States as a child. In 1923 he became assistant 
rabbi to Rabbi Moses S. *Margolies (known as the “Ramaz”) 
at Congregation Kehilath Jeshurun in New York City. In 1926 
he married the Ramaz’s granddaughter, and in 1936 he became 
the congregation’s rabbi upon the passing of Rabbi Margolies. 
Lookstein would transform the pulpit into one of the most ex- 
citing and powerful voices in the entire American rabbinate. 
Lookstein was ordained at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan 
Theological Seminary in 1926. In 1929 he helped found the 
Hebrew Teachers Training School for girls and served as its 
principal for ten years; in 1937 Lookstein founded the Ramaz 
School on the Upper East Side of New York and in the heart 
of the state’s German-American community in Yorkville. The 
school became part of a two-pronged force to challenge and 
to change Modern Orthodoxy. It was dedicated to educating 
young American children to be committed and knowledgeable 
Jews, while at the same time sustaining the finest in Western 
democratic values. Integrating a deep and abiding sense of 
Zionist spirit and identification with Palestine and then the 
State of Israel, Rabbi Lookstein presided as principal of Ramaz 
for over 30 years. The school has continued to be the premiere 
“modern” Orthodox Jewish day school in the world. 
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In 1958, Lookstein became acting president and chancel- 
lor of Israel’s Bar-Ilan University. Lookstein had previously 
taught at Yeshiva University, where he had been a professor 
of sociology, homiletics, and practical rabbinics since 1931. 
While maintaining his fierce allegiance to Orthodoxy, Look- 
stein also maintained deep and sincere relationships with all 
the religious denominations and their leaders. Throughout his 
career, he translated this commitment into service and leader- 
ship on interdenominational committees and organizations. 
He kept the Ramaz School firmly in the Orthodox camp, but 
equally fiercely as a modern Orthodox institution where boys 
and girls studied together and had well-rounded activities, in- 
cluding mixed dancing. 

He was chairman of the Jewish Welfare Board’s Chap- 
laincy Commission (1954-57), president of the Rabbini- 
cal Council of America (1941-43), the New York Board of 
Rabbis, the Synagogue Council of America (1976), and the 
uja Rabbinical Advisory Council (1978). Despite growing 
up as an Agudist, Lookstein was guided by Rabbi Margolies 
into actively supporting the Mizrachi movement. He served 
as Chairman of the Palestine Commission of the American 
Jewish Conference and as a consultant to the U.S. delega- 
tion to the 1945 San Francisco Conference. His philosophy of 
the integration of Judaism with the best of Western culture 
was expressed in the schools he founded and in his articles 
and books, which include Judaism in Theory and Practice 
(1931), Sources of Courage (1943), and Faith and Destiny of 
Man (1967). Lookstein served as rabbi with his son and suc- 
cessor, Rabbi Haskel *Lookstein, thus keeping the leadership 
of his flagship congregation within one family for more than 


a century. 
[Louis Bernstein / Gilbert N. Kahn (2"4 ed.)] 


LOPES, English family whose assimilated descendants at- 
tained distinction in English life. MANASSEH LOPES (early 
18‘ century), a prominent broker, made a fortune by specu- 
lation on false reports of Queen Anne’s death. MANASSEH 
MASSEH (Massey) LOPES (1755-1831) was born in Jamaica, the 
son of the West Indian merchant MORDECHAI RODRIGUES 
LOPES (d. 1796). He converted to Christianity in 1802, be- 
coming a member of parliament in that year, and was cre- 
ated a baronet in 1805. He was heavily fined and imprisoned 
in 1819 for corruption in a parliamentary election but was 
nevertheless later returned for Westbury. He resigned in 1829 
in favor of Sir Robert Peel. Subsequently, he was recorder of 
Westbury. Lopes was among the earliest Jewish estate owners 
in England, spending over £100,000 on lands in Mairstow, 
Devon, and Plymouth. sir RALPH LOPES (formerly Raphael 
Ralph Franco; 1788-1854), a descendant on the male side of 
the Leghorn *Franco family, succeeded his uncle, Manasseh 
Masseh Lopes, in the baronetcy. SiR LOPES MASSEY LOPES 
(1818-1908), eldest son of Ralph Lopes, was a civil lord of the 
Admiralty from 1874 to 1880 in Disraeli’s government. Sir 
HENRY CHARLES LOPES (Baron Ludlow; 1828-1899), third 
son of Ralph Lopes, was a lord justice of the Court of Appeal 
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1885-1897. The head of the family held the title of Baron Ro- 
borough from 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History 
(1950°), 55, 209, 296-8, 407; A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England 
(1951), 201-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[Cecil Roth] 


LOPEZ, AARON (1731-1782), American merchant-shipper. 
Born in Portugal, Lopez went in 1752 to Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, where, renouncing his Marrano past, he remarried his 
wife Abigail in a Jewish ceremony, underwent circumcision, 
and in time became a leader of the Yeshuat Israel Congrega- 
tion. Lopez’ ties to the well-established *Gomez and Rivera 
families and the British America’s economic boom during the 
French and Indian War assured him the credit he needed to 
expand his business beyond Rhode Island. Jacob Rodriguez 
*Rivera, whose daughter Sarah he married in 1763 after Abi- 
gail’s death, often acted as his partner. Though a specialist in 
the whale oil and spermaceti candle industries, Lopez’ busi- 
ness included livestock, groceries, lumber, rum, ships, and 
clothing. He was also among the few American Jews active 
in the slave trade. The credit he secured during the 1760s and 
1770s from his English suppliers enabled Lopez to build an 
extensive transatlantic mercantile empire. Lopez had trad- 
ing connections with the Caribbean, Western Europe, and 
West Africa and on the eve of the American Revolution, was 
Newport's leading merchant and her largest taxpayer. Lopez 
supported the rebel cause and withdrew from British-threat- 
ened Newport to Leicester in central Massachusetts. This di- 
minished his business and he did not survive to recoup his 
losses. The Newporters, to whose prosperity he had contrib- 
uted so signally before the Revolution, mourned him, wrote 
Stiles, with a “demonstration of universal sorrow.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bigelow, in: New England Quarterly, 4 (1931), 
757-76; Commerce of Rhode Island, 2 vols. (1914-15); M. Gutstein, 
Aaron Lopez and Judah Touro (1939); J. Marcus, Colonial American 
Jews, 3 vols. (1970); S.FE. Chyet, Lopez of Newport (1970). 


[Stanley F. Chyet] 


LOPEZ, ROBERT SABATINO (1910-1986), U.S. medieval 
historian, son of Sabatino *Lopez. Born in Genoa, Italy, Lo- 
pez began his teaching career at the teachers’ colleges of Ca- 
gliari, Pavia, and Genoa, and at the University of Genoa. As 
the Fascist regime in Italy became more oppressive, Lopez 
migrated to the U.S. in 1939 and continued his studies. He 
was appointed professor at Yale University in 1955 and chair- 
man of Medieval Studies (1963). Lopez was a prolific author 
and is particularly well known for several highly significant 
books and articles on various aspects of the economic history 
of the Middle Ages. 

Among his books are Studi sulleconomia genovese nel 
medioevo (1936), Storia delle colonie genovesi (1938), Medieval 
Trade in the Mediterranean World (with I.W. Raymond, 1955), 
La prima crisi della banca di Genova (1956), The Birth of Eu- 
rope (1967), The Three Ages of the Italian Renaissance (1970), 
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Civilizations, Western and World (1975), The Commercial Revo- 
lution of the Middle Ages, 950-1350 (1976), The Medieval City 
(with D. Herlihy, 1978), and Byzantium and the World around 
It (1978). He served on various Jewish committees concerned 
with Zionism and Israel. 


[Howard L. Adelson / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


LOPEZ, RODERIGO (1525-1594), Portuguese Marrano phy- 
sician. After graduating at Salamanca, he settled in London 
early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He became a member 
of the College of Physicians and was the first house physician 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Subsequently, he was appointed 
physician to the earl of Leicester and in 1586 to Queen Eliz- 
abeth. He was connected by marriage with Alvaro Mendes 
(Solomon *Abenaes), duke of Mytilene, the adviser of the 
Turkish sultan. Lopez worked closely with the earl of Essex, 
the Queen's favorite, and participated in an intrigue to secure 
English intervention on behalf of Dom *Antonio, pretender to 
the throne of Portugal. Later, he broke with Dom Antonio and 
began to work for an understanding with Spain. The Spanish 
court secretly negotiated with him and offered a heavy bribe if 
he would murder the pretender. Early in 1594 he was arrested 
and accused of plotting to poison Elizabeth, was found guilty, 
and executed at Tyburn (June 7, 1594). There is little doubt 
that he was innocent, though his aims and methods were not 
above suspicion. The case attracted much attention, and it is 
generally believed that Lopez was the prototype of Shylock in 
*Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Harvey, Lopez the Jew (1920); Roth, 
England’, 140ff.; Hume, in: JHSET, 6 (1908-10), 32-55; Wolf, ibid., 11 
(1924-27), 1-34; Gwyer, ibid., 16 (1945-51), 163-84; Kohler, in: ayHsP, 


17 (1909), 9-25; DNB, S.V. 
[Cecil Roth] 


LOPEZ, SABATINO (1867-1951), Italian playwright, critic 
and novelist. Born in Leghorn, Lopez spent some years as a 
teacher before devoting himself to the theater and dramatic 
criticism. A playwright of Italy’s realistic school, he wrote 
about 70 plays, including such successful comedies as La bu- 
ona figliola (1909), La nostra pelle (1912), Il brutto e le belle 
(pub. 1913), Parodi & C. (1925), and La Signora Rosa (1928). 
Faithful to Italian theatrical tradition, Lopez was essentially an 
actor's writer, and his plays are full of scintillating dialogue. In 
the earlier ones, where the emphasis is on drama, he relied on 
French realistic fiction and Italian verismo; his mature works 
incline to satire and ironic, though superficial, criticism of late 
19"»-century bourgeois morals, the irony and comedy skillfully 
balanced by humane sentimentality. Lopez also wrote some 
plays in collaboration with other writers, a book of memoirs, 
S’io rinascessi (1950), and stories of stage life, Le Loro Maest 
(1920). Between 1911 and 1919 he directed the Italian writers’ 
guild. Lopez took an active part in Jewish communal life and 
was for many years the chairman of the Zionist Organization 
in Milan. The historian Robert Sabatino *Lopez was his son. 
Another son was GUIDO LOPEZ (1924- ), journalist and au- 
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thor. He was editor of the literary section of the weekly Epoca 
and wrote the novels I] Campo (1948) and La prova del nove 
(1953) and a popular guidebook to Milan, Milano in mano 
(1965). He also published several documents relating to his 
father’s literary activity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Tonelli, Sabatino Lopez (It., 1920); S. 
D’Amico, II teatro italiano... (1932), 184-7; B. Curato, Sessantanni di 
teatro in Italia (1947), 156-61; I. Sanesi, La Commedia, 2 (1944), pas- 
sim; G. Pullini, Teatro italiano fra due secoli (1958), passim; Ghilardi, 
in: I] Dramma (1967), nos. 371-2, 27-43; Levi, in: RMI, 34 (1968), 131-7; 
Enciclopedia dello spettacolo, 6 (1959), $.V. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
McGraw-Hill, Encyclopedia of World Drama, 1972, 3, 8.v.; G. Lopez, 
“Federico De Roberto e Sabatino Lopez cent’anni fa,’ in: Belfagor 


(1997), 52:3, 332-40. 
[Giorgio Romano] 


LOPEZ ROSA, Marrano family, members of which suffered 
at the hands of the Inquisition; possibly to be identified with 
the family of the same name who had a printing establishment 
in Lisbon in the middle of the 17** century. The following are 
noteworthy: MOSES (DUARTE) LOPEZ ROSA (second half of 
17 century), a native of Beja, Portugal, Marrano physician 
and poet. In maturity he immigrated, first to Rome and then 
to Amsterdam, where he openly embraced Judaism. He be- 
came “arbiter” of the Academia de los Floridos, founded by 
the Baron de *Belmonte in 1685. A facile poet, he composed 
complimentary verses in honor of the English and Portuguese 
sovereigns and other prominent personalities. He is not to be 
confused with another DUARTE LOPEZ ROSA of Beja, likewise 
a physician, reconciled by the Inquisition in 1723. SIMON LO- 
PEZ ROSA (alias Abraham Farrar, “the elder,’ first half of the 
17 century), a Marrano physician, was an early warden of 
the Beth Jacob community in Amsterdam. In common with 
some of his contemporaries, he was critical of the authority of 
the rabbis; and it was in consequence of a dispute in the con- 
gregation, occasioned by an episode in which he figured, that 
the Beth Israel synagogue was established. Appeal was made 
to R. Joel *Sirkes of Brest-Litovsk, who recommended that he 
should be excommunicated; a similar case, in which his cousin 
Dr. David Farrar was implicated, led to an appeal to the rab- 
binate of Salonika and to Leone *Modena in Venice. Lopez 
Rosa was among the Marranos judaizing in Amsterdam who 
were denounced to the Lisbon Inquisition in 1617. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), 319; Kayserling, Bibl, 44, 95; idem, in: REJ, 44 (1901), 
275f.; M.B. Amzalak, Abraham Pharar: noticia biobibliografica (1927); 


C. Roth, Life of Menasseh Ben Israel (1933), ch. 7; idem, in: HUCA, 18 
(1943/44), 221-4; Brugmans-Frank, 1 (1940), 678. 


[Cecil Roth] 


LOPIAN, ELIJAH (1876-1970), rabbi, educator, and expo- 
nent of musar. Born near Grajewo, Poland, Lopian studied at 
Lomza and at Kelme, where he came under the influence of 
Simhah Zissel *Broida. Broida’s doctrine of musar, which em- 
phasized the need for constant soul-searching and moral scru- 
tiny, left a deep impression on Lopian. In Kelme he founded 
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a yeshivah which he headed until he received an invitation in 
1926 to teach at the Etz Chaim Yeshivah in London. He served 
there both as mashgiah (moral tutor) and, for a short time, 
as principal, until his retirement in 1950. During his years in 
England, he was instrumental in training many English rab- 
bis. Lopian immigrated to Israel at the age of 74, but even then 
spent the last 20 years of his life as mashgiah of the Keneset 
Hizkiyyahu Yeshivah at Kefar Hasidim. Although he never 
published any works, Lopian was renowned both as an orator 
of considerable power, and the greatest exponent of the old 
musar school. Of his nine sons three were heads of yeshivot: 
HAYYIM SHEM UEL LOPIAN (1909— _) at Sunderland, author 
of Ravha de-Shemateta; LIEB LOPIAN (1910-1979) at Gates- 
head; ELIEZER LOPIAN (1911—_) at Torat Emet Yeshivah, Lon- 
don; as were two of his sons-in-law: Leib Gurwicz (1906-_) 
at Gateshead, and Kalman Pinski at the Kamenitz yeshivah 


in Jerusalem. 
[Alan Unterman] 


LOPOLIANSKY, URI (1951-_), first *haredi mayor of Jeru- 
salem. Lopoliansky was born in Haifa. He served in the IDF 
as a medic, worked as a teacher, and studied public adminis- 
tration. In 1976 he established Yad Sarah - a nonprofit asso- 
ciation that lends medical equipment to the disabled and ail- 
ing - and serves as its chairman. The association operates with 
6,000 volunteers in 96 branches throughout Israel. For this 
project he won many prizes and awards, including the Israel 
Prize. 

Lopoliansky was first elected as a member of the Jeru- 
salem Municipal Council in 1989. He was deputy mayor of 
Jerusalem in 1993-2003 under Ehud *Olmert, and head of the 
Planning and Construction Department in the municipality. 
As deputy mayor he supported Olmert’s policy of expanding 
the boundaries of the city eastwards, in order to maintain the 
demographic balance in favor of the Jewish population. After 
Olmert was reelected to the Knesset in January 2003 Lopolian- 
sky became acting mayor, until the new municipal elections 
that were held in June. In this period he canceled the tradi- 
tional reception held annually on Independence Day in front 
of the Tower of David Museum, which used to be attended by 
diplomats, Arab mukhtars, clergy, 1DF officers, and citizens, 
though he attended other Independence Day celebrations. Af- 
ter being elected mayor of Jerusalem, beating the secular in- 
dependent candidate Nir Barkat thanks to numerous secular 
votes that he received, he established a haredi-right-wing co- 
alition, even though he tried to bring Shinui and Meretz into 
his coalition but failed. He objected to opening the Temple 
Mount to prayer for Jews for halakhic reasons and supported 
surrounding Jerusalem with a barrier that will separate the 
city from the surrounding Arab areas, for security reasons. 
At the same time he favored improving the services given to 
the Arab inhabitants of the city. Lopoliansky walked a tight- 
rope on issues to which he had objections in principle, such 
as meetings with Reform leaders, or the holding of gay pro- 
cessions in the city (Lopoliansky condemned the event, but 
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did not prevent it). At the same time he went out of his way 
to discourage violent haredi protests. 

Lopoliansky was also a member of the national Council 
for Planning and Construction, and a member of the National 
Center for the Development of Holy Sites. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


LORBEERBAUM, JACOB BEN JACOB MOSES OF LISSA 
(c. 1760-1832), Polish rabbi and halakhist. His father, the rabbi 
of Zborow, died before Lorbeerbaum was born and his rela- 
tive, Joseph *Teomim, brought him up. After his marriage 
he settled in Stanislav and engaged in business, but devoted 
most of his time to study. He frequently attended the lec- 
tures of Meshullam *Igra. When after a few years his business 
failed, he accepted the rabbinate of Monasterzyska where he 
founded a yeshivah. He was later appointed rabbi of Kalisz 
where he wrote most of his books and with exceptional hu- 
mility published anonymously his work on parts of Shulhan 
Arukh, Yoreh Deah: Havvat Daat, a name by which he him- 
self became known in scholarly circles when his authorship 
came to light. This work was accepted in the rabbinic world 
as a compendium of practical halakhah, and won him the 
reputation of an outstanding posek. In 1809 he was invited to 
become rabbi of Lissa, long a center of Torah in Poland. Lor- 
beerbaum enlarged the yeshivah, to which hundreds of stu- 
dents streamed, among them many who later became great 
scholars and pioneers of the Hibbat Zion movement such as 
Elijah *Gutmacher, Zevi Hirsch *Kalischer, and Shraga Feivel 
*Danziger. Many of Jacob’s contemporaries turned to him with 
their problems. During his time the war between the reform- 
ers and the rabbis flared up, and Lorbeerbaum, together with 
Akiva *Eger and Moses *Sofer, unleashed a vehement attack 
against the maskilim and the reformers. In Lissa, however, 
as in other towns of Great Poland that came under Prussian 
rule after the partition of Poland, the influence of the Berlin 
reformers grew continually stronger. The schism between 
Lorbeerbaum and a large section of the community eventu- 
ally became so great that in 1822 he decided to leave Lissa and 
return to Kalisz. There he devoted his time to study, reject- 
ing all offers of rabbinic posts from large and ancient com- 
munities such as Lublin. In 1830 he quarreled with a powerful 
member of the community who denounced him to the gov- 
ernment, compelling him to leave Kalisz. On the way to Bu- 
dapest, where he had been invited to become av bet din, he 
passed through the regional town of Stryj and was persuaded 
to remain there. 

The following of his works have been published: Havvat 
Daat (Lemberg, 1799); Maaseh Nissim (Zolkiew, 1801), on the 
Passover Haggadah; Mekor Hayyim (ibid., 1807), novellae and 
expositions of the laws of Passover in the Shulhan Arukh to- 
gether with the glosses of *David b. Samuel ha-Levi and Abra- 
ham Abele *Gombiner on the Orah Hayyim and novellae to 
tractate Keritot; Netivot ha-Mishpat (ibid., 1809-16), on Hoshen 
Mishpat; Torat Gittin (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1813), the laws 
of divorce and novellae on tractate Gittin; Beit Yaakov (Hru- 
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bieszow, 1823), expositions on Even ha-Ezer; Kehillat Yaakov 
(1831), on Even ha-Ezer and some sections of Orah Hayyim; 
Derekh ha-Hayyim, an anthology of liturgical laws for the 
whole year, first published with the prayer book (1828) and 
then separately (1860 or 1870); Nahalat Yaakov (1849), expo- 
sitions of the Pentateuch; Emet le- Yaakov (1865), expositions 
of talmudic aggadot; Imrei Yosher, commentaries on the five 
megillot, each published at a different place and time; his eth- 
ical will (1875); and Millei de-Aggadeta (1904), sermons and 
responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.Y. Michelsohn, Toledot Yaakov (1913); L. 
Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 168 f., 204-22; Landau, in: 
HHY, 6 (1922), 310-2; Fuenn, Keneset, 554f.; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot 
ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 252-8; A.I. Bromberg, Mi-Gedolei ha-Torah ve- 
ha-Hasidut, 12 (1957); I. Lewin, in: Sefer ha-Yovel ... A. Jung (1962), 


167-85 (Heb. part). 
[Ephraim Kupfer] 


LORGE, IRVING (1905-1961), U.S. educator. Born in New 
York, Lorge joined the Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as a research assistant 
in 1927, working closely with Professor Edward L. Thorndike. 
In 1946 he became professor of education and executive offi- 
cer of the Institute of Psychological Research. Lorge pioneered 
in research in mental measurement and the capacity for hu- 
man learning. His major work was on the nature of gifted- 
ness, the formulation of indexes of readability and of word 
frequency, the assessment of intellectual functioning of elderly 
adults, and the measurement of intelligence in young children. 
Some of the leading American psychologists and educators of 
the mid-20" century received their research training under 
him. During World War 11, Lorge was special consultant to 
the secretary of war, the chief of the Corps of Engineers, and 
the Army Specialized Training Division. From 1944 to 1948 
he was expert consultant to the adjutant general’s office. His 
research for the armed forces brought radical changes in the 
service methods of teaching illiterates. Lorge’s many publica- 
tions include The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests (1954); A 
Semantic Count of English Words (1938); and in collaboration 
with J. Tuckman, Retirement and the Industrial Worker: Pros- 


pect and Reality (1953). 
[Abraham J. Tannenbaum] 


LORIA, ACHILLE (1857-1932), Italian economist and so- 
ciologist. Loria, a native of Mantua, was a professor at the 
universities of Siena, Padua, and Turin. He considered man’s 
relationship to the amount of available free land to be a vital 
factor in the history of mankind, holding that the relative scar- 
city of free land condemned men to subjugation and exploi- 
tation by land owners. His deterministic economic theory of 
history reflects the influence of many 19*-century schools of 
thought, including those of Karl *Marx and Herbert Spencer. 
He seems also to have been influenced by the Irish land-re- 
form debate. 

Loria’ voluminous writings include Analisi della pro- 
prieta capitalista (1889), Verso la giustizia sociale (1914-20), 
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and Ricordi di uno studente settuagenario (1927). He was re- 
garded by his contemporaries as one of the foremost schol- 
ars of his time, and his appointment to the Italian Senate in 
1919 was only one of the many honors conferred on him. His 
stress on the importance of free land in the history of the 
United States had considerable influence on such economic 
interpreters of U.S. history as Charles Beard and Frederic 
Jackson Turner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Einaudi, in: La Riforma Sociale, 43 (1932), 
list of his works; idem, in: Economic Journal, 56 (1946), 147-50. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D Orsi Angelo (ed.), Achille Loria (2000). 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


LORJE, CHAIM (1821-1878), founder of the first society for 
the settlement of Erez Israel (Kolonisations-Verein fuer Pa- 
laestina). Born in Frankfurt on the Oder, Lorje was an educa- 
tor there and headed a children’s boarding school. In 1864 he 
moved to Berlin where he lived until his death. He considered 
himself a descendant of the Safed kabbalist Isaac *Luria; he 
had a tendency toward mysticism throughout his life and this 
was probably the source of his initiative to establish the first 
society for the agricultural settlement of Erez Israel in Frank- 
furt on the Oder (1860). Opposition from the old yishuv im- 
mediately arose against the scheme for they feared that Lorje’s 
society would divert part of the halukkah funds from abroad. 
On the other hand, the early harbingers of the Zionist idea, 
namely Z. *Kalischer, Y. *Alkalai, M. *Hess, David *Gordon, 
and others, joined Lorje. The society also published Kalischer’s 
programmatic book Derishat Ziyyon (1862). At the close of the 
book is an appendix by Lorje on the society and its rules. 

The center of the society was then moved to Berlin. At 
first it was successful and collected substantial funds; however, 
Lorje’s egocentrism and aggressive tone toward his adversar- 
ies brought about the gradual weakening of the society until 
it ceased to exist in 1864. When other societies were estab- 
lished afterward, Lorje’s group was honored as the direct and 
indirect inspiration for these societies and the Hibbat Zion 
movement in the West. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, in: Zion, 7 (1942), 197-205. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


LORKI (ie., of Lorca), JOSHUA (d. c. 1419), physician and 
writer who converted to Christianity and became an impla- 
cable enemy of Judaism. His father was Joseph Abenvives (or 
Ibn Vives) of Lorca, near Murcia in Spain. In his youth Lorki 
apparently studied in Alcafiiz under Solomon ha-Levi (*Pablo 
de Santa Maria), and was greatly influenced by his teacher's 
conversion. Deeply impressed by the letter sent by Pablo to 
R. Joseph *Orabuena concerning the fulfillment of the mes- 
sianic prophecies through Jesus, Lorki wrote to Pablo dis- 
closing his own doubts in the Jewish faith and analyzing the 
causes of Pablo’s conversion. Lorki nevertheless remained in 
the fold of Judaism until 1412, when he became converted un- 
der the influence of the Dominican preacher Vicente *Ferrer. 
On baptism, Lorki assumed the name Hieronymus de Sancta 
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Fide (or Geronimo de Santa Fé). Immediately after his con- 
version, Lorki conceived the idea of convening a disputation 
with the leading Jews of Alcafiiz. He submitted his proposal 
to the antipope *Benedict x111, whose personal physician he 
became. Benedict recommended that the disputation should 
be held at *Tortosa, and that the foremost Jews of Aragon 
should take part in it. During the disputation Lorki treated 
his former coreligionists with contempt and threatened them 
with punishment by the Inquisition. The Jews referred to him 
as “Megaddef” (“The Blasphemer”), a combination of the ini- 
tials of Maestre Gerdnimo de [Santa] Fé. After the disputa- 
tion, Lorki traveled widely, trying everywhere to win Jews to 
Christianity. 

Probably when still a Jew, Lorki wrote a book in Arabic 
on plants and herbs and their therapeutic qualities at the re- 
quest of Don Benveniste de la *Cavalleria. It was translated 
into Hebrew by Don Vidal Joseph, son of Benveniste (Gerem 
ha-Maalot, Vienna Ms. 154). After his conversion, Lorki wrote 
two polemics against Judaism: Contra perfidiam Judaeorum, 
in which he cites aggadic passages allegedly attesting to the 
coming of Jesus, and De Judaeis erroribus ex Talmuth (Augs- 
burg, c. 1468; Zurich, 1552; later Hamburg, n.d.; both in Bib- 
liotheca Maxima Veterum Patrum, vol. 3, Frankfurt, 1602), un- 
der the name Hebraeomastix. Both works were written around 
the time of the Tortosa Disputation in 1413-14 and were used 
during the debates. Many days were spent in Tortosa argu- 
ing about the advent of the messiah, which is the topic of the 
first work. The second work deals with the Talmud, the main 
source of the Jews errors. 

One of Lorki’s sons, PEDRO DE SANTA FE, was a favorite 
of Queen Maria, the wife of Alfonso v of ‘Aragon. Another 
descendant, FRANCISCO DE SANTA FE, filled various impor- 
tant public offices. At the end of 1485 Francisco was accused 
of being implicated in the murder of Pedro de *Arbues, the 
inquisitor of Saragossa, and arrested. He committed suicide 
in the prison of the Inquisition. His body was burned and its 
ashes thrown into the Ebro River. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index, s.v. Joshua Halorki; 
Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 809 ff., 833ff.; L. Landau, Das Apologetische 
Schreiben des Josua Lorki (1906); A. Lukyn Williams, Adversus Judaeos 
(1935), 235ff.; A. Pacios Lopez, La Disputa de Tortosa, 2 vols. (1957), in- 
dex; J. Amador de los Rios, Historia Social... Espana y Portugal (1960), 
836ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Orfali, Jerénimo de Santa Fe’s El 
tratatado ‘De iudaicis erroribus ex Talmut; Introduccion general, estu- 
dio y andlisis de las fuentes (1987); idem, in: Annuario di studi ebraici, 
10 (1980-4), 157-78; idem, in: Proceedings of the 10" World Congress 
of Jewish Studies (1990), Division B, vol. 1, 109-15. 


[Haim Beinart] 


LORM, HIERONYMUS (pseudonym of Heinrich Landes- 
mann; 1821-1902), Austrian poet and novelist. The son of a 
prosperous Moravian merchant, Lorm was born in Nikols- 
burg and raised in Vienna. He studied music until he lost his 
hearing at the age of 15. Shortly afterward his sight began to 
fail and he eventually became totally blind. Throughout the 
1840s, Lorm wrote liberal lyrics and articles, using various 
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pseudonyms in order to avoid political persecution. Moving 
first to Leipzig and then to Berlin, he became the literary cor- 
respondent of the influential periodical Die Grenzboten, but 
returned to Vienna in 1848. Here he befriended the young 
composer Anton *Rubinstein and the novelist Berthold *Au- 
erbach. Auerbach, who married Hieronymus sister, inspired 
the character of the young Jewish intellectual in Gabriel Sol- 
mar, Lorm’s most popular novel, which originally appeared 
in 1855 as Ein Zoegling des Jahres 1848. Gabriel Solmar tells of 
a Jew’s disillusionment with the panacea of general emanci- 
pation and of his return to his own people though not to reli- 
gious Orthodoxy. It also deals with the political intrigues of the 
revolutionary period. Other novels of Jewish interest are Am 
Kamin (2 vols., 1857), Todte Schuld (1878), Der Ehrliche Name: 
Aus den Memoiren einer Wiener Juedin (1880), and Ausserhalb 
der Gesellschaft (1881). Since Lorm could communicate only 
by a touch system, he gradually reconciled himself to a life 
devoted solely to literary pursuits. He wrote several volumes 
of short stories, and some touching poems deeply influenced 
by Nicolaus Lenau’s Weltschmerz. His last volume of poems, 
Nachsommer, appeared in 1896 and was filled with pessimism. 
The publication of his Philosophisch-kritische Streifzuege (1873) 
gained him an honorary doctorate from the University of 
Leipzig. From 1873 to 1892 Lorm lived in Dresden, where he 
worked as a journalist and published a dozen novels, the best 
known of which was Die schoene Wienerin (1886). He moved 
to Bruenn in 1892 and from then until his death devoted him- 
self to philosophical writing, including his main work in this 
field, Der grundlose Optimismus (1894). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Kreisler, Hieronymus Lorms Schicksal 
und Werk (1922); J. Straub, Hieronymus Lorm (Ger., 1960). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Vesely, Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach und Hi- 
eronymus Lorm, in: K.K. Polheim (ed.), Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach (1994), 81-96; idem, Hieronymus Lorm und Adalbert Stifter, 
in: I. Fialova-Fuerstova (ed.), Maehrische deutschsprachige Literatur 


(1999), 94-102. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


LORRAINE (Heb. Pni?), region in E. France, formerly Lo- 
tharingia. Although the region of Mainz-Speyer did not form 
part of Lotharingia, the Hebrew sources use “Gedolei Lotar” 
to denote not only *Gershom b. Judah, who was born either 
in Metz or Mainz, but also apparently his disciples in these 
two towns and the tosafists of Speyer as well as those of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun. The Jews are only mentioned in the duchy 
proper from the time of Simon 1 (1176-1205), who is said to 
have expelled them. There is evidence for the presence of the 
Jews in *Trier from as early as the fourth century and in *Metz, 
*Toul, and Verdun in the Carolingian period. At the beginning 
of the 13 century, a group of Jews was driven out of Saint- 
Dié on the pretext that one of them had practiced sorcery. In 
1286 Duke Ferri 111 (1251-1304) permitted a number of them 
to live in Lorraine (in exchange for a quitrent of pepper) and 
to acquire a cemetery in Laxon, near Nancy, to serve the whole 
of the duchy. In charters granted to towns in the duchy (e.g., 
Neufchateau, Sierck) he stipulated the right to admit Jews. In 
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*Sarreguemines, Duke Raoul took three Jews under his pro- 
tection in 1336, and acquired some land from another in La- 
neuve-ville-devant-Nancy, while many Jews who had been 
expelled from France settled in neighboring Barrois. 

From that date the Jews seem to have disappeared from 
the duchy, probably as a result of the *Black Death, but Lor- 
raine appears to have admitted some of the refugees from 
France at the end of the 14"* century (according to Joseph 
ha-Kohen, Emek ha-Bakha, ed. Vienna (1852), 74). In about 
1455 Duke John 11 (1453-70) sold to many Jewish families the 
right to reside in the market towns of *Nancy, Neufchateau, 
Pont-a-Mousson, *Lunéville, Rosiéres-aux-Salines, and Sar- 
reguemines. Duke René 11 (1473-1508), however, confiscated 
their belongings and expelled these families in 1477 as a way 
of “giving thanks to God” for his victory over Charles the Bold 
in the same year. In theory this expulsion decree remained in 
force until the 18 century, but from as early as the 16" century 
the duke, his officers, and his vassals turned a blind eye to the 
arrival of a few isolated individuals, as well as attracting the 
financier Maggino Gabrieli to Nancy in 1597 and authorizing a 
large group to reside in Saint-Hippolyte, on the Alsatian slope 
of the Vosges. Jews are also mentioned in various villages, es- 
pecially of German-speaking northern Lorraine: first in Vau- 
drevange, Sierck, *Morhange, Vaudoncourt, and Faulquemont 
in about 1600; then in *Boulay, Dieuze, Frauenberg, Sarreg- 
uemines, and Puttelange under French rule (1633-97); and fi- 
nally during the reign of Leopold 1 (1658-1705), to whom the 
territory was restored by the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. 

As he was in debt to the Jewish bankers of Metz, Leopold 
even authorized some of them, including Samuel *Lévy and 
Moses Alcan, to settle in Nancy, entrusting the former with 
the administration of his finances (1715). After Lévy’s downfall 
Leopold turned against the Jews: his decree of August 1720 sub- 
jected the movements of foreign Jews to strict control and that 
of April 1721 expelled all those who had arrived in the duchy 
after 1680. A list of the 74 families authorized to remain was 
published. They were spread out in small groups (with the ex- 
ception of 19 families in Boulay) in 24 localities, mostly in Ger- 
man-speaking Lorraine. All formed a single community with 
one officer, Moses Alcan of Nancy, and a central synagogue in 
Boulay. In 1733 their number was increased to 180 families and 
the officers, then three in number, were charged with raising an 
annual tax of 100,000 livres. The Jews of Lorraine were autho- 
rized to appoint a rabbi by Stanislaus 1, duke of Lorraine and 
Bar (1736-66), but it was not until 1785 and 1788 that those of 
Lunéville and Nancy were able to open synagogues and cem- 
eteries. Stanislaus interpreted liberally the restricted number of 
180 families. A decree of 1753 shows that Jews had then settled 
in 28 new localities, including Lunéville, Etain, and Bar; those 
exceeding the official quota were granted special authoriza- 
tions or, after the reunion of the territory with France (1766), 
were naturalized. In 1789 there were about 500 Jewish families 
in Lorraine, 90 of them in Nancy, where bankers, army purvey- 
ors, and merchants were able to develop the cloth trade and to 
establish industries; one member of the Cerfberr family even 
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acquired the seigniory of Tomblaine. During the preparation 
of the Estates-General (1788-89) most of the memoranda of 
complaints (“cahiers de doléances”) from * Alsace and Lorraine 
were bitterly anti-Jewish. From many villages of Lorraine came 
such suggestions as that the Jews should be forced to engage in 
manual labor, that usury should be forbidden, and even that 
the Jews should be totally expelled from France. 

In 1789 Berr Isaac *Berr led a delegation of the Jews of 
Lorraine, Metz, and Alsace at the National Assembly and pub- 
lished two pamphlets calling for the emancipation of the Jews. 
After the dissolution of the single community of the Jews of 
Lorraine (1790) and the constitution of independent com- 
munities in Lunéville, Sarreguemines, Lixheim, etc., the two 
*consistories of Metz and Nancy, with 6,500 and 4,200 Jews 
respectively, included most of the Jews of Lorraine (1808). The 
number of rabbis increased and synagogues were also estab- 
lished in *Phalsbourg, Sarreguemines, Verdun, Epinal, and 
Toul. After 1871 many Jewish refugees from Alsace and Moselle 
settled in that part of Lorraine which remained French after 
the Franco-German War. The department of Vosges, which 
by then had 2,500 Jews, was incorporated in a new consistory 
formed in *Vesoul (subsequently transferred to Besancon). In 
the remainder of French Lorraine, the number of Jews rose 
to between 7,000 and 8,000 in 1900, 4,000 of whom lived in 
Nancy. In the part of Moselle annexed by Germany after 1871 
there were 7,015 Jews in 1900 (in comparison with 8,571 in 
1870). The Jews who remained in this department left many 
of the villages for Metz or the newly industrialized regions, 
where they were joined by immigrants from the rest of Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe. After Alsace-Lorraine had been 
ceded to France by the Treaty of Versailles (1919) more immi- 
grants came to the region. The Jewish population of Lorraine 
was greatly reduced by assimilation and the massive deporta- 
tions of World War 11, especially in the south, although it was 
slightly augmented by the arrival of some 200 families from 
North Africa after 1962. In 1970 rabbinates were to be found 
in Metz, Nancy, and Sarreguemines only: other communi- 
ties numbering more than 100 persons were in Thionville, 
Lunéville, Forbach, Epinal, Sarrebourg, and Saint-Avold. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1937), 160ff.; Gross, Gal Jud, 
293-305; C. Pfister, History of Nancy, 1 (1902), 678-81; 3 (1908), 311-38; 
L. Vanson, in: Revue juive de Lorraine, 10 (1934); 11 (1935), passim; A. 
Hertzberg, French Enlightenment and the Jews (1968); Z. Szajkowski, 
Economic Status of the Jews in Alsace, Metz and Lorraine (1954); B. 
Blumenkranz, in: Annales de l'Est (1967), 199-215. 


[Gilbert Cahen] 


LORRE, PETER (Laszlo Lowenstein; 1904-1964), film actor. 
Born in Rozsahegy, Hungary, Lorre joined a German theatri- 
cal troupe at 17 and for a time worked with the German dra- 
matist Bertolt Brecht. In 1931 his performance as the psycho- 
pathic killer in Fritz Lang’s film M made him famous. Lorre, a 
thickset man who could look both amiable and sinister, went 
to London for Alfred Hitchcock's The Man Who Knew Too 
Much (1934) and then to Hollywood. Among his more than 80 
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films were Crime and Punishment (1935), Mad Love (1935), Se- 
cret Agent (1936), a series of eight Mr. Moto movies (1937-39), 
The Maltese Falcon (1941), Casablanca (1942), Arsenic and Old 
Lace (1944), The Mask of Dimitrios (1944), Confidential Agent 
(1945), The Verdict (1946), Three Strangers (1946), My Favor- 
ite Brunette (1947), Casbah (1948), Die Verlorene (“The Lost 
One, which he wrote and directed, 1951), Beat the Devil (1953), 
20,000 Leagues under the Sea (1954), Silk Stockings (1957), The 
Big Circus (1959), The Raven (1963), The Comedy of Terrors 
(1964), and The Patsy (1964). 

With his distinctive accent and menacing voice, Lorre 
carved out a second career for himself as a radio actor, spe- 
cializing in thrillers and mysteries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. and S. Suehla, Peter Lorre (1999); S. Young- 
kin, The Films of Peter Lorre (1982); T. Sennett, Masters of Menace: 


Greenstreet and Lorre (1979). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


LORTEL, LUCILLE (1900-1999), U.S. theatrical producer. 
Born in New York, the daughter of Harry and Anna Wadler, 
she was tutored at home. She attended Adelphi College briefly 
and studied at the American Academy of Dramatic Arts. She 
took the name Lortel, an alliterative concoction, for the stage. 
She made her Broadway debut in 1925 in a bit part in the The- 
atre Guild production of George Bernard Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra. She appeared in several plays over the years, but 
after her marriage in 1931 to Louis Schweitzer, a chemical 
engineer who made a fortune manufacturing cigarette pa- 
per, her acting career became sporadic. Instead, in 1947, she 
started the White Barn Theater, an experimental outpost free 
from commercial pressures, in Westport, Conn., on the fam- 
ily summer estate, and Lortel provided room and board for 
the actors. She built a permanent stage, brought in new and 
innovative troupes, established an apprentice school, and of- 
fered playwrights, actors, designers, composers, and directors 
a chance to spread their wings. Lortel mothered performers 
like Eva Marie Saint, Geoffrey Holder, and Zero Mostel, and 
presented plays by Samuel Beckett, Edward Albee, Eugene Io- 
nesco, and Sean O’Casey. In 1955 her husband gave her a Man- 
hattan theater, now known as the Lucille Lortel Theater, as a 
wedding anniversary gift. The first production at the house, 
then called the Theater de Lys, was Marc *Blitzstein’s adap- 
tation of Bertolt Brecht’s and Kurt Weill’s Threepenny Opera. 
It caused such a sensation that the production ran for seven 
years and put Off Broadway theater on the map. As an indi- 
cation of her cutting-edge career, she brought Jean Genet to 
the attention of American audiences with a production of 
The Balcony, which she coproduced in 1960. She also over- 
saw the first American production of a play by Athol Fugard, 
the South African playwright. She earned the unofficial title 
Queen of Off Broadway by producing or coproducing some 
500 plays. Several were moved to larger houses on Broadway. 
Lortel received virtually every theatrical award and honor. 
In addition, the first theater chair to be named for a woman 
bears her name, the Lucille Lortel Distinguished Professo- 
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rial Chair in Theater at the City University of New York. She 
established the Lucille Lortel Fund for New Drama at Yale 
University to support the production of new plays at the Yale 
Repertory Theater and the Lucille Lortel Fellowship in Play- 
writing at Brown University. She also donated money for the 
annual Drama Circle awards and made sizable contributions 


to dance and music groups. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LOS ANGELES, city in S. California with approximately 
4,000,000 inhabitants occupying 469 square miles of territory; 
the third most populous city in the U.S. and the largest city in 
area in the world. Los Angeles County is the home of some 
552,000 (2003) Jews, second only to New York City. 


Beginnings 

The origins of the city go back to the early Spanish coloniza- 
tion of California. Los Angeles was formally dedicated as a 
pueblo on Sept. 4, 1781, with 44 inhabitants. The town grew 
slowly to 1,100 inhabitants by 1840. A year later the first party 
of pioneers traveled overland to Los Angeles from the Middle 
West of the U.S. With them was Jacob Frankfort, the first Jew- 
ish resident of Los Angeles. The accession of California to the 
US. in 1850 as an aftermath of the Mexican War and the dis- 
covery of gold brought a surge of Jews from Western Europe 
and the Eastern U.S. to seek a quick fortune. The majority 
did not engage in gold mining but opened stores in the small 
towns and mining camps of northern California. The prosper- 
ity filtered down to the rancho country of southern California 
and to the small town of Los Angeles, which was its marketing 
and commercial center. A Los Angeles census of 1850 revealed 
a total of 1,610 inhabitants of which eight are recognizably 
Jewish: Morris Michaels, aged 19, Portland, Oregon; Abraham 
Jacobi, 25, Poland; Morris L. Goodman, 24, Germany; Philip 
Sichel, 28, Germany; Augustine Wasserman, 24, Germany; 
Felix Bachman, 28, Germany; Joseph Plumer, 24, Germany; 
and Jacob Frankfort, 40, Germany; all were unmarried and 
merchants, except for Frankfort who was a tailor. The Jewish 
population, in the wake of economic expansion, increased rap- 
idly. Jews came from San Francisco and the East and directly 
from Germany and promptly set up businesses, or, procuring 
carts and wagons, began to trade with the prosperous Span- 
ish rancheros. Jewish services probably began on the High 
Holidays in 1851 and were more formally established with the 
arrival of Joseph Newmark (1799-1881) in 1854. Rabbinically 
trained and traditionally oriented, he was the patriarch of the 
Jewish community until his death. Services were held in vari- 
ous rented and borrowed places until the first synagogue was 
built in 1873 at 273 N. Fort Street (now Broadway). The first 
visit of the artist S.N. Carvalho, in 1854, directly stimulated 
the founding of the Hebrew Benevolent Society of Los Ange- 
les. Carvalho influenced his host, Samuel Labatt, to establish 
a philanthropic society and a Jewish cemetery. Thirty charter 
members elected S.K. Labatt as president; Charles Schachno, 
vice president; Jacob Elias, secretary and treasurer; and S. Laz- 
ard and H. Goldberg, trustees. This was the first social welfare 
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organization in Los Angeles. A year later the society procured 
land from the City Council in Chavez Ravine for the Jewish 
cemetery, which served until 1900. In addition to furthering 
their economic interests and “the holy cause of benevolence,’ 
the Jewish merchants during these early years were also active 
in such civic affairs as the founding of the Masonic order, the 
first Library Association, the Odd Fellows order, the German 
Turnverein, and as elected members of the City Council and 
County Board of Supervisors. Jews participated freely in every 
facet of social and economic as well as communal life. From 
1850 until 1880 one or two Jews continuously served as elected 
officials. In 1873 they took the initiative in organizing the first 
Chamber of Commerce. Jewish business, concentrating on 
wholesale and retail merchandising, was among the largest 
in town. In 1865 I.W. Hellman (1843-1920) ventured into the 
banking business to become ultimately the leading banker in 
Los Angeles and among the dominant financial powers in the 
state. By the 1890s I.W. Hellman and Henry Huntington be- 
came the two financial giants of southern California. In 1861 
Beth El, a congregation of Polish Jews, was formed. It soon 
was replaced by the German Congregation B’nai Brith, which 
invited the Orthodox Rabbi A.W. Edelman (1832-1907), a He- 
brew school-teacher in San Francisco, to become its first rabbi. 
Congregation B'nai Brith’s first officers were Joseph Newmark, 
president; Wolf Kalisher, vice president; M. Behrend, secre- 
tary; and Elias Levinthal, Isadore Cohen, and Louis Levy, 
trustees. It functioned as a traditional congregation until the 
middle 1880s, when it began moving to an unequivocal Re- 
form position. Ephraim Schreiber of Denver became the rabbi 
from 1884 to 1889; Abraham Blum, 1889-95; M.G. Solomon, 
1895; and Sigmund Hecht, 1900-19. The position of the Jew- 
ish community in Los Angeles was expressed by an editorial 
in the local Daily News in 1873, which summed up the pre- 
vailing attitude toward the Jewish population: “We commend 
them for their commercial integrity and their studied isolation 
from prevalent vices of gambling and inebriation. We com- 
mend them for their general business and personal probity... 
they are among our best citizens and the city suffers nothing 
in their hands....” The population of Los Angeles rose sharply 
during the 1880s with the arrival of the transcontinental rail- 
road service and following a concerted program of promotion 
by the Chamber of Commerce. The population, only 11,000 in 
1880, multiplied fivefold in a few years during a land boom of 
vast proportions. With the arrival of large numbers of Mid- 
dle Westerners the easygoing, socially integrated society be- 
gan to change. Jewish social life became more ingrown. Jews 
established separate social outlets including a Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association for the young and the Concordia Club 
for the card-playing parents. Jews lost their places in the Blue 
Book, the local social register, which in 1890 listed 44 Jews, 22 
in 1921, and in recent years, no discernible Jews. 


Population Growth and Communal Development 


At the beginning of the 20" century large numbers of East 
European Jews began to migrate to Los Angeles to begin in 
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their turn the ascent to prestige, status, and security. Their 
movement to Los Angeles was aided by the Industrial Removal 
Office in New York, which sent them as part of a grand dis- 
persal design. Approximately 2,000 Jews went to Los Angeles 
through this source of assistance, and subsequently brought 
their families. In 1900 the Los Angeles population was 102,000 
and the Jews numbered 2,500. Twenty years later the Jews 
constituted 40,000 out of 576,000, and by 1930 the Jews num- 
bered 70,000 out of 1,200,000. The rapid increase of popula- 
tion created for the first time recognizably Jewish neighbor- 
hoods. By 1920 the three major areas of Jewish concentration 
were Temple Street, Boyle Heights, and the Central Avenue 
district. The early Jewish community organizations, Congre- 
gation Pnai Brith, Bnai Brith Lodge No. 224, which had been 
established in 1874, the Ladies Hebrew Benevolent Society es- 
tablished in 1870, and the Hebrew Benevolent Society were by 
this time insufficient to meet the needs of a new era. The high 
percentage of Jews coming west for their health made the es- 
tablishment of medical institutions the first order of commu- 
nal business. In 1902 the private home of Kaspare Cohn was 
donated to become the Kaspare Cohn Hospital. A few years 
later, the hospital was forced to move outside the city when 
the treatment of tuberculosis, its main business, was declared 
illegal within the city limits. In 1911 the Jewish Consumptive 
Relief Association was established and began to build a sani- 
tarium at Duarte for consumptives who came to seek relief; 
this evolved into today’s City of Hope Medical Center. For the 
elderly people the Hebrew Sheltering Home was established, 
to become the Jewish Home for the Aged. In 1910 B’nai Brith 
was the moving force for the establishment of the Hebrew Or- 
phans Home, whose name ultimately became Vista Del Mar. 
In 1912 the Federation of Jewish Charities was established to 
unite all fundraising for Jewish institutions. The Kaspare Cohn 
Hospital gradually transformed itself into a general hospital. It 
gradually altered its character as a charity hospital and began 
to charge patients. In 1926 it moved to facilities on Fountain 
Street near Vermont Avenue, and was renamed the Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital. The first meeting of the Federation of Jew- 
ish Charities was held in 1912 with Ben R. Meyer, the son-in- 
law of Kaspare Cohn, as president, and included Dr. David 
W. Edelman, son of Rabbi Edelman and the president of the 
Reform congregation; Louis M. Cole, son-in-law of I.W. Hell- 
man; M.N. Newmark and Isaac Norton, members of pioneer 
families; and S.G. Marshutz of Bnai Brith, the founder of the 
Orphans Home. They typified the local Jewish leadership, to 
whom philanthropy was central in Jewish community life. The 
first decade of the 20" century was marked by a transition 
from charity aid to social welfare. During World War 1 over- 
seas needs began to assume a large role in the philanthropy of 
the Jewish community. In 1934 the United Jewish Community 
was organized alongside the United Jewish Welfare Fund and 
the United Community Committee, which was established 
to fight antisemitism. The new leaders were mostly lawyers 
and not men of inherited wealth. Men like Lester W. Roth, 
Harry A. Holzer, Benjamin J. Scheinman, and Mendel B. Sil- 
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berberg succeeded the Newmarks and the Hellmans. In 1937 
the United Jewish Community was incorporated as the Los 
Angeles Jewish Community Council, with the United Jewish 
Welfare Fund as its fund-raising arm. The United Community 
Council became the Community Relations Committee of the 
Jewish Community Council. The Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties continued as a separate entity until 1959, when a merger 
was effected between the Jewish Community Council with its 
pro-Israel interest and overseas concerns, and its orientation 
toward Jewish education, and the Federation of Jewish Welfare 
organizations typifying the earlier Jewish community, with its 
primary concern for local philanthropies. A few years later the 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital and Sinai Hospital, which was 
established during the 1920s by the Eastern European com- 
munity, also merged. 


Religious Developments 

In the early 1900s Congregation B'nai Brith, which had served 
the entire community since 1861, was joined by the first Or- 
thodox congregation, Beth Israel or the “Olive Street Schul” 
In 1906 Congregation Sinai, the first Conservative congre- 
gation, was organized, and built its first edifice three years 
later. Isadore Meyers was rabbi and his successors included 
Rudolph Farber, David Liknaitz, Moses Rosenthal, and Jacob 
Kohn. The congregation grew and moved in 1930 to an im- 
posing edifice at 4» and New Hampshire streets. Two rabbis 
and two congregations towered over the religious life in Los 
Angeles Jewry until World War 11. Wilshire Boulevard Tem- 
ple was founded in 1860. It was classical Reform, with a mag- 
nificent structure erected in the 1920s on Wilshire Boulevard 
representing the affluence of its membership, including many 
of the movie colony. It was the “established” congregation of 
the Jewish community. Hushed worship, the garments of the 
minister, the mixed choir, the centrality of the sermon, and 
the absence of bar mitzvah, all marked the Reform temple. 
Its rabbi was Edgar F. Magnin (1890-1984). Under his influ- 
ence membership rose from 300 to 2,000, to become reput- 
edly the largest congregation in the United States. In 1930 Dr. 
Jacob Kohn (1881-1968) arrived at Congregation Sinai. He be- 
came renowned for his liberal forthrightness, philosophical 
depth, and Jewish scholarship. Rabbi Oser Zilberstein of the 
Breed Street Shul (1891-1973) was the preeminent Orthodox 
rabbi of his generation. At the end of World War 11 150,000 
Jews lived in Greater Los Angeles, an increase of 20,000 since 
the war began. 

The major growth of the Jewish population in Los An- 
geles began after 1945 when thousands of war veterans and 
others moved West with their families. The city’s population 
multiplied and the Jewish community grew apace. By 1948 
the Jewish population was a quarter of a million, represent- 
ing an increase of 2,000 people a month as Jews moved West 
in one of the great migrations in Jewish history. The Middle 
West was the major area of origin; perhaps 38% of the Jewry 
in Los Angeles in 1951 were from the Chicago area. In 1951 it 
was estimated that 330,000 Jews lived in Los Angeles. Dozens 
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of suburban communities founded during this period were 
swiftly absorbed in the spreading Los Angeles metropolis. By 
1965 the Jewish population of Los Angeles had reached half 
a million and the community had become one of the largest 
centers of Jewish population. 

‘The vast increase in Jewish population resulted in a pro- 
liferation of congregations, synagogues, and religious func- 
tionaries. The national movement of the religious denomi- 
nations “discovered” Los Angeles as the United Synagogue 
established its Pacific Southwest Region, the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations established its Southern Pacific 
Region, and rabbis by the dozen wended their way West. By 
1968 there were 150 congregations and even more rabbis in 
Los Angeles. The largest congregations were Wilshire Blvd. 
Temple, Temple Israel of Hollywood, Temple Emanuel, Temple 
Beth Hillel, and Temple Isaiah (Reform); Temple Beth Am, 
Valley Jewish Community Center, Sinai Temple, Hollywood 
Temple Beth El, and Valley Beth Sholom (Conservative); and 
Beth Jacob and Shaarei Tefillah (Orthodox). 

All three branches of Judaism established schools of 
higher Jewish learning after 1945. The Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary established the University of Judaism, which in turn de- 
veloped a Hebrew Teachers’ College, a School of the Fine Arts, 
the Graduate School, and an extensive program of adult Jewish 
studies. Hebrew Union College similarly developed a branch 
in Los Angeles with a rabbinical preparatory school, cantors’ 
training school, and a Sunday school teachers program. 

Yeshiva University established a branch specializing in 
teacher training and adult education. All three institutions 
had extensive programs of public education and public lec- 
tures and exercised a maturing effect on the growing Los An- 
geles Jewish community. Brandeis Camp Institute, near the 
city, with a college camp, children’s camp, and weekend cul- 
tural retreats exerted a cultural influence on the Jewish com- 
munity; other summer camps were educational influences for 
children. The Bureau of Jewish Education did much to raise 
the level of teaching and encouraged and subsidized Hebrew 
secondary schools. By 1968 the Los Angeles Hebrew High 
School, the largest, had more than 500 students. 

The community centers were organized under the Jewish 
Centers Association, founded in 1943. By 1968 there were the 
following neighborhood centers: The Olympic Jewish Center 
and the Valley Cities Jewish Center, the Los Feliz Jewish Cen- 
ter and the Bay Cities Jewish Center, the West Valley Jewish 
Center and the North Valley Jewish Center, all under profes- 
sional direction. The directors of the Jewish Centers Associ- 
ation since the Second World War were Meyer E. Fichman, 
Bertram H. Gold, who later became the long-time head of the 
American Jewish Committee, and Charles Mesnick. 

Los Angeles has been the capital of the movie industry. 
The development of films moved from New York to Los An- 
geles beginning in 1912. Film distributors or exhibitors like 
Marcus Loew, Adolph Zukor, William Fox, Carl Laemmle, 
Lewis Selznick, Samuel Goldfish (later Goldwyn), and Louis 
B. Mayer, many of whom had started in the clothing business, 
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came to the suburb of Hollywood to make films. By 1925 the 
Hollywood movie colony was famous throughout the world. 
The advent of talking pictures was sparked by the Warner 
Brothers, Albert, Jack, Sam, and Harry, who produced The Jazz 
Singer, a film about a Jewish cantor’s son who was reticent to 
uphold the tradition of his ancestors and wanted to be a singer. 
It starred Al Jolson, the son of a Washington, D.c., cantor who 
did not go into his father’s profession. This ushered in a new 
era in the movies. In 1930 three of the eight major produc- 
tion companies were partly owned by Jews, and 53 of 85 pro- 
duction executives were Jewish. When television production 
established itself in Hollywood from 1950, Jews were again a 
considerable proportion of the writers and producers in the 
industry. The biggest Jewish business in town, however, was 
not entertainment but construction and financing. Many Jews 
were involved in one or another aspect of real estate, financ- 
ing, and other elements of the building trade. They built some 
of the large suburban areas and tract cities such as Lakewood, 
La Mirada, Panorama City, and Santa Susanna. 

Jews, too, were strongly represented in the research, 
electronic, aircraft, and educational institutions that dotted 
southern California. The University of California at Los An- 
geles, for instance, which reputedly had only one Jewish pro- 
fessor in the 1930s, had over 400 Jewish scholars on its faculty 
30 years later. As elsewhere, Jews founded thriving practices 
in medicine, law, and accounting, and were heavily concen- 
trated in furniture, food, sportswear, and retail merchandising. 
By 1968 Jewish mobility had brought an end to the formerly 
Jewish Boyle Heights, Adams Street, Temple Street, Wilshire 
District, and other areas of Jewish concentration. Jews settled 
in the western and newer sections of sprawling Los Ange- 
les - Westwood, Santa Monica, and Beverly Hills. In the San 
Fernando Valley 100,000 Jews resided in communities from 
North Hollywood westward to the city limits. Other Jewish 
communities had been established in the San Gabriel Valley, 
while thousands moved to Orange County. 


1970-2005 
Swift currents of change that swept over the Jewish commu- 
nity during the 1970s and 1980s profoundly affected Jewish 
life in Los Angeles. In summary they were (1) the drastically 
reshaped demographics of a city which at a mind-boggling 
pace underwent an immigrant-driven transformation into 
America’s first Third World city. This ethnic revolution had 
powerful Jewish consequences including the need for reex- 
amination of Jewish self-identity; (2) profound internal reli- 
gious changes, marked by significant movement toward in- 
creased adherence to historical traditions, alongside equally 
striking departures from traditional views and practices; (3) 
the assumption by the Los Angeles Jewish Federation of re- 
sponsibilities and objectives commensurate with newly per- 
ceived qualitative needs of the world’s second largest Jewish 
community (after New York). 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC REVOLUTION IN LOS ANGELES. Cal- 
ifornia in the 1980s grew by six million people, the biggest 
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human surge in any state in U.S. history, with estimates of 
an additional million immigrants by the end of the century. 
One third of the new arrivals settled in Southern California, 
increasing its population to 14.5 million. Greater Los Angeles 
had abruptly become the largest metropolitan center in the 
country. It also had ceased to be a European outpost and was 
now a multi-racial world nation. Some 75% of the immigrants 
were Hispanic, Asian, and black. By the end of the 1980s, 51% 
of Los Angeles residents were Hispanic or nonwhite. Between 
1980 and 1998, the Latino population of the United States dou- 
bled to 30 million, establishing Hispanics as the single larg- 
est minority community in the country. By 2003, 38 percent 
of L.A.’s population identified itself as Hispanic, resulting in 
portentous shifts in the city’s political, economic, and cultural 
tectonics. The renaming of Brooklyn Avenue in the pre-war 
Jewish stronghold of Boyle Heights to Avenida Cesar Chavez 
in 1995 was one early indication of this demographic change. 
The election in 2005 of Antonio Villaraigosa, the city’s first 
Hispanic mayor in over a century, signified a demographic 
sea change, although the vagaries of identity politics did not 
solely determine the outcome of this contest. 

The city’s Asian community, largely Chinese and Japa- 
nese, who in the 19" century had been viewed as ignorant, 
laboring class “coolies,” had begun immigrating to the West 
Coast as colonizers of the Pacific Rim. Many were well edu- 
cated, with massive investments in corporations and real es- 
tate. Others from Korea, Philippines, Vietnam, and dozens 
of other countries seemingly overnight established and built 
retail businesses, bought homes, and transformed neighbor- 
hoods. As examples, Monterey Park, a former Jewish enclave, 
became the Western world’s first Chinese suburban city. Elite 
San Marino, which once staunchly restricted Jews, became 
46% Asian. Congregation Judea in the midst of the Jewish 
Fairfax area was transformed in 1975 into a robust Korean 
Presbyterian church. California State University, Los Angeles, 
in 1989 had the following student profile: of 20,000 students, 
30% were Latino, 11.5% Asian, 11.5% black, and 30% white. The 
vice president for academic affairs of the state college system 
announced that: “Cal State-L.a. is probably close in its stu- 
dent body representation to what any university campus in 
California, public or private, is going to look like in the early 
21°t century.’ These demographic estimates were inescapably 
destined to be among the powerful determinants of the char- 
acter of Jewish life in the coming century. 


THE JEWISH POPULATION OF LOS ANGELES. By 1989, Los 
Angeles Jewry was stable after a period of rapid growth. An- 
other 90,000 Jews had settled in neighboring Orange County. 
The Greater Los Angeles Jewish community was now numeri- 
cally larger than the Jewish population of any country other 
than the United States, Israel, and the Soviet Union. Some of 
the population increase represented the sunbelt-driven migra- 
tion from the East and Middle West to Florida and the West 
Coast. A substantial portion of the new immigrants came 
from Israel (probably 50,000, although estimates ranged as 
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high as 200,000. The Los Angeles Jewish Population Sur- 
vey found that there were 14,170 Israeli-born Jews in L.A. but 
52,400 who self-identified as Israeli, those who were born 
elsewhere but grew up in Israel). The Hebrew-speaking new- 
comers settled in the Fairfax area, a traditional gateway for 
Jewish immigrants boasting the city’s largest population, in 
North Hollywood and, once they had established themselves 
financially, in Encino/Tarzana and the Conejo Valley, adjoin- 
ing the western San Fernando Valley, with over 40,000 Jews, 
one of the fastest-growing communities in the country. This 
influx engendered anxiety within the established community, 
which at least initially regarded the “yored” (Hebrew pejorative 
for émigré, meaning one who descended, left Israel) presence 
as an embarrassing and unfortunate abnegation of Zionism. 
Unlike other Jewish immigrant populations, resident Israelis 
were “transnational”: although they might well remain in the 
US. indefinitely, they thought of themselves as Israeli citizens 
fully intending to end their collective sojourn in the Land of 
Promise for a return to the Promised Land. This state of “liv- 
ing on one’s suitcases” rendered their commitment to local 
Jewish continuity naturally suspect. Differences in language, 
style, comportment, and patterns of communal affiliation also 
contributed to estrangement. Relations improved shortly after 
the Gulf War, when Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, who 
had once denigrated the émigré community as the “fallout of 
weaklings,” retracted his characterization and expressed grati- 
tude to the Los Angeles Israeli community for its ongoing soli- 
darity. American Jews, meanwhile, began to view immigrant 
Hebrew-speakers not so much as the spiritually fallen and psy- 
chologically ambivalent (if not thoroughly tormented by de- 
sertion-induced guilt), but as a valuable transfusion of Jewish 
authenticity and vitality. Jewish institutions, most notably the 
Jewish Federation Council, the city’s Jewish community cen- 
ters, and some synagogues, launched efforts to absorb Israeli 
families, some providing organizational venues in which they 
could express their cultural and linguistic proclivities. Increas- 
ingly, Israeli Angelinos themselves realized they were likely 
to remain for the long run, and would do well to address the 
problematics inherent in transmitting their national, linguis- 
tic, and cultural identity to children raised and acculturated 
in the U.S. Hebrew speaking, Israel-centered scouting move- 
ments, after-school programming, and adult cultural activi- 
ties thrived as a result. In 1996, community-minded Israelis 
formed the Council of Israeli Organizations, an arm of a non- 
profit umbrella organization called the Promoting Israel Edu- 
cation and Culture Fund. Originally tasked with organizing 
the city’s annual Israeli Independence Day Festival, which 
draws tens of thousands of Los Angeles-based Israelis, it re- 
constituted in 2001 as the Council of Israeli Community, with 
an agenda of fostering pro-Israeli rallies and more effective 
ties to the media and with other ethnic groups. 

In 1991 2,900 Jews from the Soviet Union came to Los 
Angeles. By 1997, the numbers of Russian Jews arriving went to 
well below 1,000. Jews from the former Soviet Union were es- 
timated at 24,500 according to the 1997 LAyps, making this the 
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third or fourth largest concentration after New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and Chicago. Their presence in West Hollywood earned 
the neighborhood the nickname “Little Odessa.” The Iranian 
Jewish presence is believed to number 18,000, the largest such 
concentration in the U.S. The Persian community, which has 
almost exclusively settled in the city’s wealthy West Side and 
San Fernando Valley, is religiously, socially, and culturally dis- 
tinct. Many have brought with them the skills of merchants. 
Others live in more humble circumstances, with trouble ad- 
justing to their adopted country. Shops with Farsi and English 
signs dot the West Side. Their supermarkets and shops have 
the feel of Teheran. Eighty percent of the Iranian refugees 
coming to the U.S. resettled in L.a. and they transplanted to 
L.A. much of the leadership of the Tehrani Jewish community 
including the chief rabbi and Iranian Federation. 

In addition, there are sizeable contingents from South 
Africa (the bulk of whom settled in Orange County and San 
Diego), Central Asia, South America, Australia, and Mexico. 
Like their Israeli counterparts, these immigrants have pro- 
vided unique challenges to the Los Angeles Jewish commu- 
nity in matters of integration and acculturation. In contrast, 
a small but not insignificant community of Canadian Jews, 
most having arrived since the election of the separatist Parti 
Quebecois provincial government in 1976, many also highly 
trained professionals in pursuit of the material advantages of- 
fered by the American Dream, has blended into the existing 
community with such consummate ease as to render them 
nearly invisible. 

Comprising half the Jews in California and perhaps as 
many as one in ten of the American Jewish population, Jewish 
Angelinos continue to enjoy pride of place in the finest sec- 
tions of the city, including Beverly Hills, Bel Air, Westwood, 
the San Fernando Valley, Santa Monica, and Pacific Palisades. 
The Fairfax area continued to contain the largest single con- 
centration of Jews in the city; Encino/Tarzana are a very close 
second. However, by 2005 the Fairfax area's Jewish ambience 
came under siege, in part due to the influx of other ethnicities 
and also because various Jewish storefronts found themselves 
having to move out due to exorbitant rents due to the develop- 
ment of a new shopping mall, The Grove, in the heart of the 
old Jewish neighborhood. In terms of Jewish ambience and 
vitality, the area has long been supplanted by Pico-Robertson 
and La Brea/Beverly - which is home to the more Orthodox 
community and has created the largest Jewish day school, 
Toras Emes, and numerous kolelim — some three miles to the 
southeast, which has emerged as the city’s primary bastion of 
Orthodox Jewry. Synagogues, large and small, are found on 
Pico and Olympic Blvds. Elegant kosher restaurants and Ju- 
daica shops are also to be found along with fast food places, 
only distinguishable because of their kashrut certificate. 

North Hollywood/Valley Village is a second Orthodox 
area, which also has many synagogues, restaurants, shops, 
etc. 

Since the 1970s, Jewish Angelinos have played a major 
role in the political life of the community: the City Council, 
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Board of Supervisors, State Legislature, and the House of Con- 
gress. In addition the Jewish community could count on the 
non-Jewish congressmen and senators to vote with friendly 
sensitivity on matters of Jewish interest. They were conspicu- 
ous in the cultural, philanthropic, and economic life of the 
city. Indeed, they were the most cohesive, best-organized white 
body in the city with ties to the instruments of civic power. 

These new realities contrasted sharply with the years 
from 1900 to 1960, when no Jew was elected to the City Coun- 
cil or the Board of Supervisors or to represent California in 
Sacramento or Washington. Nor were Jews considered worthy 
to be mentioned in the society pages of the Los Angeles Times 
or in the published social register. Their new status now meant 
that the organized Jewish community was, as a minority, en- 
joined to protect and advance its own interests but equally re- 
sponsible, as a principal member of the white establishment, to 
seek the peace of the city, recognizing, to paraphrase Jeremiah, 
that only in its welfare, would they be at peace. This double 
identity was bound to create ambivalence and tension in the 
Jewish community in the years ahead. The Waxman-Berman 
machine, led by two veteran Jewish Congressmen Henry 
*Waxman and Howard *Berman, drew Jewish support for 
political campaigns. Zev Yaroslavsky made a seamless move 
from Jewish leadership to county commissioner. Three mem- 
bers of the City Council were Jewish in 2005 including an Af- 
rican American Jew by choice and the son of an Italian father 
and a Jewish mother. National leadership of arpac has come 
from Los Angeles including Edward Sanders in the 1970s; he 
later served as the Jewish liaison for President Jimmy Carter. 
Lawrence and Barbara Weinberg played a unique role from 
Los Angeles in the expansion of arpac and Barbara, known 
as Barbie, in the establishment of the Washington Institute 
for Near East Policy. 

A major implication for the local Jewish community, 
which became crucial by the turn of the 21*t century, was that 
Los Angeles had become a multi-racial metropolis with ethnic 
ties to every race and region in the world. The Jewish commu- 
nity, representing some 15 percent of L.a. voters, had thrust 
upon it a double identity. It had the obligation to assert itself 
and protect its rights. But in a situation without precedent, it 
came to be seen by many ethnic groups, including its former 
allies in the African-American community and by the newly 
assertive Latino bloc it had hitherto overlooked, as an inte- 
gral representative of the white establishment. While Jews and 
Hispanics shared some communal interests, such as quality 
schools, safe neighborhoods, economic development, and civil 
equality, they have parted on various religious and educational 
issues, and have clashed in the political arenas. Characteristi- 
cally, Jewish liberals have proved vulnerable to charges within 
some Latino quarters that they are integrally right-leaning 
whites unsympathetic to Latino aspirations. This vulnerabil- 
ity, the result of demographic pressures, a discernible shift by 
Jews to the political right and, especially in the aftermath of 
the 1992 Los Angeles riots, growing insularity and wariness, 
portends a decline in Jewish political power. Valley Jews tend 
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to be middle class, ethnically diverse, somewhat conservative 
yet still supportive of public schools. Despite their predilection 
for progressive politics, West Side Jews remain staunch mem- 
bers of the city’s power elites, and retreated from the public 
school system during the late 1970s, when school busing gen- 
erated “White Flight.” The defeat, in 2002, of efforts by the San 
Fernando Valley to secede from the Los Angeles municipality 
helped forestall the dramatic dissipation of Jewish clout. 

The arrival of the Hispanic population, coupled with 
the withdrawal of Jewish stores and landlords from African- 
American neighborhoods, tended to dilute Black-Jewish ten- 
sions in the political arena. 


The Religious Community 

Judaism in Los Angeles was decisively shaped by a number of 
rabbis of varying denominations who were drawn westward 
by personal visions of what they might accomplish in a city 
largely unbeholden to Eastern power structures and patterns 
of organization. In a community capable of providing consid- 
erable human and physical resources if properly motivated, 
these rabbis created an opportunity to concentrate their ener- 
gies as religious leaders along lines of personal interests and 
concerns. They became what might be termed rabbi-institu- 
tion builders, rabbi-communal leaders, rabbi-social activists, 
rabbi-educators, and rabbi-visionaries. The following is a sam- 
pling of the impact on Judaism in Los Angeles by a few of the 
over 200 Los Angeles area rabbis. 


RABBI-INSTITUTION BUILDERS. The Orthodox leaders in 
Los Angeles before World War 11 had such little faith in their 
own future that their leading synagogue was called “the mod- 
ern synagogue,’ and their significant events were given en- 
hanced status by the participation of a local Reform rabbi or 
his president. The resurgence of Orthodoxy in post-war Los 
Angeles was fueled by some determined rabbis, who were 
confident that American Jews, however acculturated, would 
be receptive to a return to authentic tradition if it were attrac- 
tively clothed in American values, if it secured serious media 
attention, and if it could be identified as the natural heir to 
the Jewish heart. 

The most significant of centrist Orthodox synagogues, 
the Beth Jacob Congregation, was led by Rabbi Simon Dol- 
gin who arrived in 1938 and relocated Beth Jacob from West 
Adams to Beverly Hills in the 1950s. He also established the 
Hillel School and had a distinguished career before moving 
to Israel in the early 1970s. He was one of the very few rabbis 
who moved to Israel, neither at the beginning nor at the end 
but at the prime of his American career, where he became di- 
rector general of the Ministry of Religion and a rabbi in Ra- 
mat Eshkol. 

Rabbi Marvin Hier moved into Los Angeles from Van- 
couver in 1977, intending to establish a yeshivah, but ultimately 
founded the *Simon Wiesenthal Center, which became the Los 
Angeles community’s first national and international Jewish 
organization. Rabbi Hier came to Los Angeles just as what Jon- 
athan Woocher termed “the Judaism of sacred survival” was 
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coming to the fore, when the remembrance of the Holocaust 
and the protection of the State of Israel were central to Jewish 
identity. Taking the name of the world famous Nazi hunter, but 
running the organization in almost complete independence 
from Simon Wiesenthal, Rabbi Hier propelled the Holocaust 
center onto the world stage to stake out an independent claim 
as an activist leader in the fight against antisemitism. In 1993, 
the center opened its landmark 160,000-sqare-foot Museum 
of Tolerance, a $50 million high-tech exploration of racism, 
prejudice, antisemitism, and genocide (including the Turk- 
ish decimation of the Armenians and that of vast segments 
of Cambodian people by their own government), and broke 
ground in 2004 on a no less controversial sister institution, 
slated to cost $200 million, in Jerusalem. 

When Rabbi Hier came, lay leaders of the Rambam 
School approached him to take charge of the school. It re- 
opened as Yeshiva University Los Angeles (yuLA) and the 
school grew significantly. In 2002, Hier moved the yULA con- 
tingent that had shared the Wiesenthal Center's original build- 
ing on Pico Boulevard into a new $12.6 million facility and a 
second school for girls on Robertson Blvd. Hier himself has 
been alternately criticized and credited for commandeering 
the bread-and-butter issues of longer-established organiza- 
tions. There is little doubt, however, in his ability to interject 
himself as a key player on the world stage and in his cultiva- 
tion of prominent state legislators (Governor Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger once called the diminutive Hier “my hero”). He de- 
veloped a broad based membership organization, mirroring 
the tactics used by political organizers so successfully, and he 
presents a self-confident, right-of-center American Ortho- 
doxy. Taking seriously the organization’s mission of tolerance, 
he has kept the Wiesenthal Center and its Museum of Toler- 
ance open to all groups. For example, it hosted a 1997 exhibi- 
tion on Jackie Robinson's integration of baseball. Much to the 
chagrin of Federation leadership, who have not fared well in 
the entertainment community, he has navigated Hollywood 
celebrity and mastered documentary film-making (the cen- 
ter has won several Academy Awards for Holocaust-related 
films produced by his in-house film unit). Hier is an unflag- 
ging Jewish juggernaut, feared, respected, and taken quite 
seriously. He is also a well-established spokesman on Jewish 
issues. Unlike many professionals who need clearance from 
lay leaders for statements and must achieve consensus, Hier 
operates with great freedom. 

Hier was the first to establish a Los Angeles-based na- 
tional organization that rivaled and soon outgrew in member- 
ship many long-established East Coast organizations. Instead 
of establishing himself as a West Coast branch of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity and living in its shadows, Hier worked independently 
and over 15 years ago the school severed its ties with yu. The 
original hopes for a West Coast university-level campus did 
not materialize beyond the high schools for boys and girls 
and adult learning. 

Los Angeles has two Holocaust Museums and a Memo- 
rial. In addition to the Simon Wiesenthal Center, the Los An- 
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geles Holocaust Museum was established by the Federation 
and influential survivors as the Martyrs Memorial Museum, 
and after a 1994 earthquake forced the Federation to renovate 
its building, the Museum never returned. It has been indepen- 
dent since 2004. A Memorial of Six Pillars has been built in 
Pan Pacific Park adjacent to the Fairfax neighborhood. It is the 
site of the annual community Yom Hashoah observance. The 
Wiesenthal Center hosts its own. There are significant Holo- 
caust education programs also at the Survivors of the Shoah 
Visual History Foundation, which in 2006 became part of the 
University of Southern California, at ucLA, and at the Uni- 
versity of Judaism in addition to neighboring universities in 
Los Angeles suburbs such as Chapman University and Clare- 
mont-Mckenna College. 

Rabbi Baruch Shlomo Cunin came to Los Angeles in 
the 1960s as the Rebbe’s (Menachem Mendel *Schneersohn) 
emissary. His predecessor came in the 1950s, but did not last 
long. In subsequent years, Cunin became a major religious 
force in the state with an operating budget of $15 million 
from 50,000 contributors and was supported by a rabbinic 
staff of 106 impassioned young graduates of their yeshivah in 
Crown Heights, Brooklyn. He established and controlled an 
imposing and growing array of synagogues, day schools, adult 
Torah study centers, and social projects such as a shelter for 
the homeless, a counseling center for battered women, and 
two drug treatment centers financed substantially by federal 
grants. Woven into the program were public relations sorties, 
featuring Judaism in the streets such as mitzvah mobiles, and 
Hanukkah lighting celebrations in shopping malls and city 
halls. The annual climax was a hyperkinetic telethon in which 
movie and television personalities vied for the mitzvah of rais- 
ing five million dollars a year for their particularist form of 
hasidic Judaism. The death of Schneersohn in June 1994 split 
the Chabad movement between those who believe he had been 
and continued (despite his manifest physical demise) to be 
the long-awaited Messiah, and those who preferred to avoid 
unambiguous pronouncements as to his exalted status. How- 
ever problematic theologically (the Rebbe’s cult of personality, 
which he did little to contain during his latter years, sometimes 
skirted the Christological), such speculation has done little to 
daunt Chabad’s outward expansion. The organization contin- 
ues to inject itself into some of the least hospitable commu- 
nities imaginable, which in Southern California include such 
hedonistic fleshpots as Malibu, Pacific Palisades, and Santa 
Monica, Huntington Beach, Irvine, and Yorba Linda. There 
are now 79 Chabad centers statewide, and despite occasional 
setbacks and resistance, no lessening in zeal for achieving a 
hasidic version of Manifest Destiny. Indeed, Chabad’s high 
birthrate and unceasing generation of successive waves of en- 
ergized, inner-directed missionary cadres suggests that growth 
and expansion have become vital organizational imperatives, 
perhaps even linchpins of continued survival. 

The official Jewish establishment, acutely conscious of 
the strategic necessity of maintaining the historic separation 
of church and state, was likewise periodically constrained to 
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remain mute and resigned while Chabad aggressively broke 
down barriers between religion and the state in its public 
square religious practices, and while the Wiesenthal Cen- 
ter was prevailing on the California Legislature to contribute 
five million dollars to the Center’s projected Museum of 
Tolerance. These rabbinical leaders, some of them affiliated 
with or coming out of the Ba’al Teshuvah movement, rep- 
resented a new meld: totally Orthodox, totally American, 
rightward-leaning, willing to explore commonalities with sim- 
ilarly disposed Christian groups, technologically advanced, 
and with their work largely financed by non-Orthodox sup- 
porters. 

Rabbi Nahum Braverman came to Los Angeles in the 
mid-1980s to establish a western outpost of *Aish Hatorah, 
a Jerusalem yeshivah located near the Western Wall and 
founded by an American rabbi, Noah Weinberg. In a few short 
years he created an outreach program of one-to-one Torah 
learning. He established a chain of study sessions in private 
offices and conference rooms and began the process of orga- 
nizing Aish Hatorah synagogues. The students were promi- 
nent business and community leaders as well as film and Tv 
industry celebrities. The program created a non-hasidic net- 
work of intellectual Baalei teshuvah (newly Orthodox), sym- 
pathetic to “authentic” Judaism and often prepared to support 
it, even though not necessarily embodying it in their lifestyles. 
Aish has proved especially popular among young singles, who 
attend Shabbat services, Shabbat dinners at the homes of lo- 
cal congregationalists, post-dinner lectures, and occasional 
“speed-dating” evenings. 

Rabbi Daniel Lapin arrived from South Africa in 1977. 
Although only a young man he was already an engineer, physi- 
cist, airplane pilot, sailor, and Orthodox rabbi. Together with 
Michael *Medved, bestselling writer, movie critic on public 
Tv and, subsequently, radio talk-show host, they took over a 
minuscule store front synagogue on the Venice beach, oper- 
ated by and for a few remaining elderly Jews, and established 
the Pacific Jewish Center. It was an unusually strict Orthodox 
synagogue in which financial participation was voluntary, par- 
ticipation in Torah study compulsory, and outdoors adven- 
turing a mitzvah. At first the members were overwhelmingly 
single; in time they married, moved into the neighborhood to 
be within walking distance of the synagogue, and so created a 
living and learning community, which former and disaffected 
members described as “cultlike.” The congregation split in the 
early 1990s, ostensibly after a spat involving a decision to move 
the center’s day school out of the area. Lapin subsequently left 
a truncated congregation to the administration of his brother, 
David, and to his longtime assistant, Rabbi Avi Pogrow. Lapin 
and Medved moved to the Seattle suburb of Mercer Island, 
where, as talk-show radio hosts, they established a small group 
dedicated to forging a pan-Jewish coalition with fundamen- 
talist Christians, and to weaning American Jews from their 
Liberal affectations. Medved generated particular consterna- 
tion within Jewish circles for his own impassioned defense of 
actor/director Mel Gibson, whose blockbuster film The Pas- 
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sion of the Christ was widely perceived as an antisemitic as- 
sault and reaffirmation of pre- Vatican 11 charges of deicide. In 
2003, David Lapin left for Washington, D.c., leaving pyc to the 
ministrations of Ben Geiger, a graduate of an ultra-Orthodox 
rabbinical school in Baltimore and the center’s first full-time 
rabbi. Lapin accepted support from many sources included the 
Orthodox Jewish Washington lobbyist Jack Abramov. 

On March 1, 2005 (20 Adar 5765), 2,000 men gathered 
in the new Walt Disney Concert Hall to celebrate the Siyyum 
ha-Shas, the seven-year cycle of studying a page of the Talmud 
each day, every day, which enables the devout and the persis- 
tent to complete the entire Talmud. If one panned the crowd 
in Los Angeles, one would have seen physicians and lawyers, 
accountants, real-estate investors, jewelers and professional 
men, as well as Jews from all walks of life, a cross section of 
Jewish life in Los Angeles. Even a few of the men - very few - 
earned their living in the entertainment industry. Many had 
come to Los Angeles only in the past three decades and all 
were comfortable in calling Los Angeles their home. Many, 
but not all, were raised in Orthodox homes. Others were the 
results of the success of the various outreach programs in at- 
tracting Jews to turn toward tradition. 

While one would not ordinarily associate Los Angeles 
with the ultra-Orthodox community, there are some 5,000 
families who constitute that community. They live in differ- 
ent neighborhoods on the West Side of Los Angeles, Hancock 
Park with its large and sprawling houses, Fairfax, the tradi- 
tional Jewish neighborhood, Pico-Robertson with its large 
Orthodox community, and even Beverly Hills and Westwood. 
They live in North Hollywood and the Valley. They have es- 
tablished large schools for every segment of the community. 
Yeshiva Rav Isaacson/Toras Emes Academy is the largest day 
school in Los Angeles with 1,100 students, directed by Rabbi 
Yakov Kraus for more than three decades. Or Eliyahu Acad- 
emy is another significant school. The Yeshiva Gedolah, the 
high school, occupies a prominent former Seventh Days Ad- 
ventist Church on Olympic Blvd. in Hancock Park. Students 
can continue in the Kolel of Los Angeles. The Cheder of Los 
Angeles is for hasidic students who can go on to the hasidic 
kolel. The Beis Yaakov School is a high school for some 375 
girls. Rabbi Avraham Teichman heads Agudat Israel on the 
West Coast. Dr. Irving Lebovics, a prominent dentist, is the 
leading lay leader of the Agudah on the West Coast. Rabbi 
Gerson Bess is regarded as the most prominent of the hal- 
akhic authorities. 

In the Valley, the most prominent Orthodox synagogue 
is Shaarei Zedek, led by Rabbi Aron Tendler, the son of Ye- 
shiva University’s Rabbi Moshe Tendler. Emek Hebrew Acad- 
emy is the home of more than 700 students. Valley Torah 
Center, headed by Rabbi Avrohom Stulberger, serves some 
300 students. 

During the 1970s Reform rabbi Isaiah *Zeldin, who had 
come to Los Angeles to represent the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations and subsequently became rabbi of Temple 
Emanuel in Beverly Hills, left his congregation and founded 
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the Stephen S. Wise Temple in the sparsely settled Mulholland 
Drive area of western Los Angeles, which soon became the 
epicenter of the community strategically situated between the 
Valley and the West Side. In the course of 15 years, the con- 
gregation grew in numbers and in program to become one of 
America’s largest, with a membership of 3,000 families, with 
an annual budget in excess of $11 million, and a physical plant 
of monumental proportions. Its campus on ten acres of land 
was sui generis: a total of 1,300 students in its school system, 
ranging from pre-school to an elementary day school through 
grade six, an all-day junior high school, and since 1992, an 
18,000 square-foot, $33 million high school replete with an 
impressive library and resource center; its parenting center; 
its faculty with four rabbis at the helm assisted by a staff of 250 
permanent personnel; and imposing facilities that included an 
immense special parking structure, Olympic swimming facili- 
ties, and a variety of specially designed and constructed rec- 
reational areas. The schools, which provide at least an hour of 
conversational Hebrew daily and are quite Israel-centered in 
terms of curriculum, have received Tel Aviv University’s 2003 
Constantiner Award for Jewish Education, the 1990 biannual 
Zalman Shazar Prize from the Jerusalem-based Shazar Cen- 
ter for Jewish History, and its director, the 1990 Milken Fam- 
ily Foundation’s Jewish Educator's Award. 

Conservative rabbi Harold *Schulweis moved to the 
Encino area of the San Fernando Valley from Oakland. With 
a rare combination of philosophical profundity and Jewish 
social engineering genius, he established a series of programs 
which stamped his congregation as a creative center of Jewish 
life: a havurah program in which the bulk of the members par- 
ticipated; a para-professional counseling center whose first lay 
counselors were volunteers from the board of directors who 
studied and trained for several years for this opportunity to 
serve; a para-rabbinic training program in which the syna- 
gogue leadership similarly learned to become rabbinic aides 
qualified to meet with members and teach them how to be 
Jews at home as well as in the synagogue; an outreach program 
which accepted the inevitability of an increasing proportion 
of interfaith marriages in our open society and chose to deal 
with it on the basis of inclusivity rather than a posture of ex- 
clusivity; and an assistant rabbi, engaged by the congregation 
after her ordination in 1990, who was herself a Jew by choice. 
Most of these and other innovative experiments were emu- 
lated nationwide. In 1994, Schulweis called on his congrega- 
tion to accept Jewish homosexuals and lesbians as equal and 
accepted members of the community. Some years later, he 
bucked longstanding Jewish tradition by launching an effort 
aimed at urging Gentiles not necessarily involved with Jewish 
life-partners to consider conversion to Judaism. It was Jewish 
outreach to the unchurched. Most recently, he initiated Jewish 
World Watch, an effort to inspire Jews to emulate Righteous 
Gentiles by intervening on behalf of distressed or physically 
threatened populations abroad. The organization has been ac- 
tive in generating assistance on behalf of populations in the 
Sudan and Darfur. In 2004, the 80-year-old Schulweis stepped 
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down as senior rabbi, turning his pulpit over graciously to 
longtime colleague and friend Rabbi Edward Feinstein. 


RABBI-COMMUNITY BUILDERS. Some of the city’s rabbis 
transcended their responsibilities to their synagogue by shar- 
ing their energies with the larger Jewish community. Rabbi 
Jacob *Pressman arrived in Los Angeles in 1946 to assist 
Rabbi Jacob Kohn at Sinai Temple. A few years later he left 
to join a small congregation, which grew to become Temple 
Beth Am, one of the large and influential Los Angeles syna- 
gogues. He helped establish Akiba Academy, one of the first 
day schools in the Los Angeles Conservative community and 
initiated Herzl School, the community’s first non-Orthodox 
day school. At Beth Am, he created a k-8 day school that was 
named in his honor as the Rabbi Jacob Pressman Academy. 
Simultaneously he became a central figure in the building of 
Jewish institutions in the city. He was a key figure in the or- 
ganization of the University of Judaism in 1947 and served as 
its volunteer founding registrar. He was one of the founders 
of Camp Ramah and the Los Angeles Hebrew High School, 
and helped start the Beverly Hills Maple Counseling Center 
as well as the forerunner of the Brandeis-Bardin Institute, in 
Simi Valley. He established the synagogue Israel Bond Appeal 
program and headed the synagogue division of Los Angeles 
Israel Bonds. He was chairman of the Los Angeles Board of 
Rabbis as well as of the Western States region of the Rabbini- 
cal Assembly. When Jews were threatening to leave the Mid- 
Wilshire neighborhood after the L.. riots in the 1970s, Press- 
man went door-to-door to sign up 150 families and pledged 
that the synagogue would remain in the neighborhood if 
they would pledge to stay; as a result, the Carthay Circle and 
South Carthay neighborhood, once threatened, is now a thriv- 
ing Jewish community composed of traditional Conservative 
Jews who walk to synagogue and walk their children to the 
Pressman Academy. At Beth Am, he permitted and enabled 
the creation of religious alternatives for more traditional 
Jews; the egalitarian Library Minyan is without a formal rabbi 
but is the religious home of many rabbis and scholars at the 
University of Judaism, Hebrew Union College, ucLA, usc, 
and uc Northridge as well as rabbinical students at uj and 
Huc. One holiday morning there were more than 75 rab- 
bis, spouses of rabbis, and children of rabbis in attendance, a 
rarity for Conservative synagogues. Beth Am is now a Syna- 
plex, offering multiple services: meditative services, family 
services, a Neshama Minyan with the melodies of Shlomo 
*Carlebach on Friday evening, as well as a mainstream Con- 
servative service. Ten of Pressman’s students became rabbis, 
including his successor Rabbi Joel Rembaum. Well into his 
eighties, Pressman is a master preacher, talented musician, 
and raconteur. 

In 1997, after a period of changing leadership Rabbi David 
Wolpe took over as Sinai’s senior rabbi. He introduced a single 
service called Friday Night Live that brings single Jews to syn- 
agogue for an exciting musical service. A captivating speaker, 
he ignites his audience. 
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Rabbi Maurice Lamm replaced Rabbi Dolgin at Beth 
Jacob Congregation in 1971. Under Lamm, the congregation 
became more observant as Orthodoxy become more obser- 
vant. His congregants, who once rode to the synagogue, began 
walking if possible. Upon his retirement, Rabbi Abner Weiss, 
from South Africa, became spiritual leader of the congrega- 
tion. He was also the representative of moderate Orthodoxy 
in Los Angeles communal, religious, and educational circles. 
Rabbi Weiss also took pride in the “upstairs minyan” in which 
younger members were given an opportunity to take charge 
of their own Sabbath service as a popular alternative to the 
more staid and formal sanctuary service. A psychologist who 
incorporated Kabbalah into his practice, Weiss departed for 
England in 2002; since that time, Rabbi Steven Weil has served 
as senior rabbi of Beth Jacob. Young Israel of Century City, 
initially a “break away” from Beth Jacob, was, by 2005, a well- 
established congregation of 400 members led, since 1986, by 
Rabbi Elazar Muskin. A few blocks away from Beth Jacob and 
Young Israel, in the Pico-Robertson area, B’nai David Judea 
Congregation, headed by Rabbi Yosef Kanefsky as by Daniel 
Landes before him, championed a progressive Orthodoxy, 
including greater opportunity for women’s involvement in 
synagogue rituals. 

Rabbi Harvey Fields, longtime senior rabbi of the venera- 
ble Wilshire Temple, the first and still arguably the largest Jew- 
ish congregation in Los Angeles, led his congregation in new 
directions. He became chairman of the Middle East Commis- 
sion of the Jewish Federation Council. A congregation which 
historically had rejected many traditions now settled into a 
life style which was comfortable with Hebrew instruction, bar 
mitzvah, bat mitzvah, and a shofar. Under Fields’ stewardship, 
music became a fixture of services, and a full-time cantor be- 
gan to lead services in 1999. Despite the move toward more 
traditional forms of observance, Fields maintained his focus 
on issues pertaining to social justice and interfaith dialogue. 
He was instrumental, for instance, in the creation of Hopenet, 
a network of religious institutions in the Mid-Wilshire corri- 
dor that feeds about 200 people every Sunday out of the tem- 
ple, and provides affordable housing, clothing, and furnish- 
ings. Fields stepped down in June 2003, handing over the reins 
he held for 21 years to Rabbi Steven Leder. 

Rabbi Laura Geller is the senior rabbi of one of Los An- 
geles’ most prominent Reform congregations. Temple Eman- 
uel has a day school and innovative religious services includ- 
ing a Sabbath morning service that attracts many HUC faculty 
members. By the size and the prestige of her congregation and 
by her own stature, she is the most prominent of the first gen- 
eration of women rabbis in the United States. 


RABBI-SOCIAL ACTIVIsTs. A number of rabbis, mostly in 
the Reform movement, became leaders in movements dealing 
with peace, poverty, racial harmony, and aips. Rabbi Leonard 
Beerman established a congregation in the spirit and name 
of Leo Baeck, which over the years fostered an environment 
that made involvement in human concerns a normal congre- 
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gational function. As one example among many, Rabbi Beer- 
man led his congregation to join forces with the All Saints 
Episcopal Church in Pasadena to establish a professionally 
run Interfaith Center to Reverse the Arms Race. For years they 
supported and maintained a peace movement, which gave se- 
rious attention to the world’s ultimate long-term threat. When 
world events signaled a suspension of the arms race, both con- 
gregations shifted their energies to establishing a shelter for 
the homeless in downtown Los Angeles. Beerman retired in 
1986, leaving the congregation to Rabbi Sanford Ragins, who 
would serve as senior rabbi for 18 years while maintaining an 
academic career teaching history and homiletics at HUC-JIR 
and at Occidental College, in Eagle Rock. Ragins welcomed 
intermarried, interracial, and gay and lesbian families into the 
communal fold and championed the peace camp in Israel and 
labor and interfaith cooperation in the U.S. He served as chair 
for the Central Conference of American Rabbis’ Committee 
on Ethics, which investigates allegations of wrongful behav- 
ior by Reform rabbis, and taught German divinity students 
in Germany about Judaism. Ragins helmed his congregation 
until 2002, when Rabbi Kenneth Chasen, a former Tv music 
supervisor and soundtrack composer who became a rabbi in 
1998, took over as senior rabbi. Chasen’s task at the 650-fam- 
ily-strong temple was to nurture its traditional ties to broad, 
generally liberal causes, while also serving young, sometimes 
apolitical, families seeking innovative, home-centered syna- 
gogue life. 

Rabbi Alfred *Wolf, a long time associate of Rabbi 
Magnin at Wilshire Temple, set himself to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the faiths. In 1975 he knit together the Roman Catho- 
lic Archdiocese of Los Angeles with the Southern Califor- 
nia Board of Rabbis and the American Jewish Committee. 
Together they established the Los Angeles Roman Catho- 
lic/Jewish Respect Life Committee which annually issued 
pastoral statements on subjects like “reflections on abortion 
and related issues,” “caring for the dying person,’ “the single 
parent family,’ “nuclear reality,’ and “a covenant of care” He 
was one of the architects of the Southern California Interre- 
ligious Council for rabbis, ministers, and priests, which met 
regularly with Muslim, Buddhist, Sikh, and Bahai leaders. He 
also presided over the County Commission on Human Rela- 
tions. When Pope John Paul 11 came to Los Angeles on a for- 
mal visit in 1989, Rabbi Wolf was chosen on behalf of the rab- 
binate to speak to him and he said, “we urge you, as we urge 
all our friends, to assist us in the continuing struggle against 
antisemitism - and in securing peace in Israel - including 
full diplomatic relations with the Vatican.” Rabbi Wolf, upon 
retirement after 36 years of active service, became director of 
the newly established *Skirball Institute on American Values. 
He died in 2004 at 88. 

Rabbi Gary Greenebaum of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee took over the chairmanship of the Police Commission at 
a time when police actions were dividing the Los Angeles com- 
munity and alienating its African-American citizens. He wisely 
walked the minefield with skill, determination, and integrity. 
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Rabbi Allen Freehling of University Synagogue was 
deeply immersed in social action issues. He received the Los 
Angeles social responsibility award from the Los Angeles Ur- 
ban League, and the National Council of Christians and Jews 
honored him with the Humanitarian Responsibility Award. He 
was on the Los Angeles Commission to draft an ethics code 
for Los Angeles city government. He received the National 
Friendship Award by the parents and friends of lesbians and 
gays in 1989.When the arps epidemic began to spread, Rabbi 
Freehling became Los Angeles’ heroic voice on behalf of Jewish 
religious action for A1Ds victims. He was the citywide chair- 
man of the Committee for arps, the founding chairperson of 
the County Commission on Arps, and the founding chair of 
the aps Interfaith Council of Southern California. In 1998, 
Freehling led an interfaith pilgrimage to the Vatican to discuss 
Jewish history and antisemitism with Pope John Paul 11. After 
the 9/11 attacks on the World Trade Center and other Ameri- 
can targets, Freehling expended fresh energies reaching out 
to local Muslims and rejecting attempts to characterize them 
as monolithic apologists for terror. Freehling retired in 2003, 
after 30 years as senior rabbi, leaving his 900-family-strong 
congregation to Rabbi Morley Feinstein. Upon his departure, 
he announced his intent to engage in community building in 
the areas of human rights and civil liberties. 

Los Angeles is also the home of several new age religious 
leaders and charismatic rabbis. Some are local figures with a 
local following and others are national and indeed interna- 
tional figures. Among the most prominent is Philip *Berg, who 
was influenced by an Israeli kabbalist by the name of Yehuda 
Brandwein. Rav Brandwein died in 1969. Beginning in Tel 
Aviv during the 1970s and expanding, after the Internet boom 
of the 1990s, to Los Angeles, Berg succeeded in popularizing 
Kabbalah and attracting media celebrities such as Madonna to 
his cause. Berg is at the helm of 50 centers claiming hundreds 
of thousands of paying adherents who help generate millions 
a year in revenue. The Kabbalah Centre directs its teachings to 
Jews and non-Jews alike. It has generated a “buzz” to borrow 
a term common in the entertainment community. 


RABBI-EDUCATORS. In immediate post-World War 11 Los 
Angeles, there was no learning beyond bar mitzvah instruc- 
tion and no employed Jewish scholars other than Dr. Samuel 
Dinin, who died in 2005 at the age of 103, then head of the 
Bureau of Jewish Education, and Rabbi Jacob Kohn (d. 1968) 
at Sinai Temple. Forty years later, the *University of Judaism 
was ensconced on 25 acres of land on Mulholland Drive, the 
Hebrew Union College was in the process of building a ma- 
jor cultural center in neighborly proximity, and Yeshiva Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles (which is not affiliated with yu) was 
building a multi-story building on its site on Pico Boulevard. 
Additionally, ucLa and the state universities had developed 
serious programs of advanced Jewish studies as an integral 
part of their academic offerings, and a substantial community 
of Jewishly committed academics was helping to transform a 
Jewish desert into a possible oasis of Judaism. This came about 
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largely through the efforts of rabbi-educators who put their 
lifetime learning and teaching experience to the task of build- 
ing Jewish educational institutions. 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations (UAHC) 
in 1947 established in Los Angeles a college of Jewish studies 
to engage in teacher training and adult education. Five years 
later, the Cincinnati-based Hebrew Union College formed 
a degree-granting California school. Eventually, the school 
absorbed the uaHc College of Jewish Studies into a School 
of Education and Jewish Studies. In 1957, freshly ordained 
Rabbi Alfred Gottschalk was appointed dean of the school. 
He enrolled at the University of Southern California Gradu- 
ate School of Religion to get a doctorate in Bible study. While 
there, he became good friends with the dean of the School 
of Religion. Their joint dream of the future bore fruit when 
in time an academic reciprocity agreement was negotiated 
whereby Huc would move to a major urban renewal site near 
usc, and the Huc students would receive a dual usc/Huc de- 
gree in selected graduate programs. HUC in turn would serve 
as the Jewish studies provider for the university. The campus 
was built and dedicated in 1971. 

The Rabbinical School was the centerpiece of the pro- 
gram. Joining it was the nation’s first School of Jewish Com- 
munal Service, headed by Gerald Bubis, who launched the 
academic training specific to Jewish communal workers. The 
Rhea Hirsch School of Education graduated educational ad- 
ministrators and teachers. The Skirball Museum was trans- 
ferred from Cincinnati to Los Angeles expanding considerably 
the educational and cultural horizons of the school. It now 
increasingly regarded itself, except for its rabbinical depart- 
ment, as an institution for the entire Jewish community. When 
Gottschalk moved to Cincinnati to become fifth president of 
HUC, Uri D. Herscher became executive vice president of the 
Hebrew Union College-y1r world-wide and dean of the local 
school. He took the lead in conceptualizing and implement- 
ing a plan to build an imposing Huc Skirball Cultural Center 
and eventually established it as a separate, independent insti- 
tution. David Ellenson, a long-time faculty member of the L.a. 
School, became the seventh president of Huc. In the 1990s, the 
school, began ordaining rabbis, who no longer went to Cin- 
cinnati or New York to complete their training. 

By 1990, the concept, the new campus, and the funds 
were securely in hand. The renowned Israeli architect Moshe 
Safdie was commissioned to design a cultural center on an ac- 
quired choice Mulholland area site. When it opened later in 
the decade, Herscher left Hebrew Union College to head the 
Skirball Cultural Center, which established itself as an inde- 
pendent, thriving cultural center. 

The fruitful relationship between Huc and usc reflected 
a growing, if unexpected rapprochement between the former 
wasp bastion and the Los Angeles Jewish community, which 
had long regarded the campus as a conservative Anglo-Amer- 
ican redoubt inherently inhospitable to Jewish students and 
faculty. Although the university has often sought to downplay 
this aspect of its history, there was some merit in these percep- 
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tions, especially considered against the much warmer recep- 
tion traditionally available across town at UCLA (sometimes 
disparaged as “Jew cLa”). 

An early president of the downtown Methodist campus, 
Joseph Widney, had in 1907 articulated a vision of Los An- 
geles (with usc at its forefront) as the world capital of Aryan 
supremacy. Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, usc’s president from 1922 
to 1946, and chancellor until his death in 1964, was widely ru- 
mored to have been a Nazi sympathizer. Various deans, in- 
cluding those of the medical and dental schools, alternately 
discriminated vigorously against Jewish enrollment (the Law 
and Medical schools were rumored to permit only one Jew- 
ish student a year during von Kleinsmid’s tenure) or, in one 
episode involving the School of Dentistry in 1972, found 
themselves besieged by alumni charging pro-Jewish favorit- 
ism. In 1978, the university sparked another furor when it an- 
nounced plans to accept a million dollars from Saudi Arabia 
for the King Faysal Chair of Islamic and Arab Studies (the 
plan, which entailed Saudi involvement in faculty appoint- 
ments, was shelved after concerted protest from local Jewish 
organizations). In 1986, a campus fraternity was suspended 
for chanting anti-Jewish remarks outside the residency of a 
Jewish fraternity on Greek Row. 

Today, however, some 11 percent of the student body (at 
3,000 students, greater than every school in the California 
State University and University of California system, apart 
from uc Berkeley and Cal State Northridge) and a third of the 
faculty are Jewish. This is the result of ongoing, even unique, 
attempts by usc to escape its checkered past (and not inci- 
dentally, to attract Jewish financial support). By the turn of the 
21°t century, usc and Huc had jointly established the Casden 
Institute for the Study of the Jewish Role in American Life. 
This is reputedly the first academic research center on the West 
Coast to concentrate on contemporary issues in Jewish life, 
most notably the role that the American Jewish community 
has played in the development of the United States in gen- 
eral and the American West in particular. At the turn of the 
century, usc became the only university in the country, for 
instance, to hire a full-time Jewish student recruiter. At this 
juncture, the dean of religious life and the chairman of the 
board of trustees are Jewish. In October 2005, usc agreed to 
host Stephen Spielberg’s Survivors of the Shoah Visual History 
Foundation, becoming the repository for 52,000 videotaped 
testimonies of Holocaust survivors and witnesses. Amassed 
since 1994, the archive is now the largest digital library in the 
world, containing testimonies from 56 countries in 32 lan- 
guages and totaling 117,000 viewing hours. It is interesting to 
note that usc’s vaunted film school did not accept the youthful 
Spielberg into its filmmaking program. The university subse- 
quently awarded him an honorary doctorate and an appoint- 
ment to its board of trustees. 

UCLA remains the largest college campus in Los Angeles. 
It hosts about 4,000 students who identify themselves as Jew- 
ish. The largest Jewish group at ucLa is Hillel, which offers 
a range of student activity from Shabbat services to political 
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advocacy and social action. Chabad has been active there for 
decades, and built one of its earliest local Chabad houses near 
the off-campus residencies in Westwood. In 2000, the uni- 
versity launched its ucLA Center for Jewish Studies, an ini- 
tially modest program intended, eventually, to offer graduate 
degrees locally and doctorates throughout the University of 
California system. In 2005, the center joined the Autry Na- 
tional Center in a new research program to explore the Jew- 
ish place in the city’s cultural mosaic. By 2007, the university 
expects to put an Israel studies program in place under the 
direction of ucLA political scientist Steven Spiegel, one of the 
field's eminent figures. The university has experienced consid- 
erable volatility between advocates and critics of Israel, and 
Jewish students there often feel they are on the front lines of 
confrontation with some Muslim and African-American stu- 
dents. Thanks largely to the efforts of long-time Hillel director 
Chaim Seidler-Feller, however, the campus has also seen the 
emergence of coalitions and joint programs involving mod- 
erate Jews, Muslims, and Arabs. The Jewish studies program, 
founded by noted Hebraist Arnold Band, thrives. There is a 
chair in Holocaust studies sponsored by the 1939 club. Its cur- 
rent incumbent is Saul Friedlaender who won the prestigious 
MacArthur Foundation’s “genius award.” Historian David My- 
ers is among its faculty. 

Jewish studies at California State University, Northridge 
(csuN) enjoy a lengthy pedigree, dating back to 1969. In 2002, 
some 4,000 of the school’s 31,000 students were estimated to 
be Jewish, and 400 students were registered in 14 different Jew- 
ish studies courses each semester. Jody Myers heads the pro- 
gram. In 2005, the Jewish Studies Interdisciplinary Program at 
CSUN Offered 27 courses for students majoring or performing 
minors in Jewish studies. Jewish studies majors are also avail- 
able at Cal State Long Beach. 

The University of Judaism was founded in 1947 by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in response to a visionary con- 
cept by Mordecai M. *Kaplan. He proposed to establish a Jew- 
ish institution with the academic rigor of a general university 
but devoted to specialized research, training, and education 
for Judaism defined as a civilization. It came into being just 
as Los Angeles was becoming a major center of Jewish life, 
second only to New York. At the same time, the Los Ange- 
les Bureau of Jewish Education was prodding the seminary 
to provide them with a school that could qualify prospective 
teachers who would be needed for the city’s growing Jewish 
school system. Additionally, the university planners saw the 
mission of the university as providing adult education, stimu- 
lating Jewish artistic expression, and offering continuing edu- 
cation to the young rabbis now flocking westward. Jrs Vice 
Chancellor Simon Greenberg volunteered to act as founding 
director, and Samuel Dinin as founding dean on behalf of the 
Bureau. David Lieber came to the University of Judaism in 
1956 as dean of students, and in 1962 became president. Early 
on he formulated educational and management principles that 
guided him through the decades of university growth: uncom- 
promising academic excellence; partnership with scholars and 
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laity in the running of the school; unswerving attachment to 
the principle of pluralism in recognizing the legitimate diver- 
sities in Judaism and in the faculty; the ultimate establishment 
of a liberal arts college that would integrate both Jewish and 
Western cultures in one school and in one curriculum. The 
university was radically reconstituted. A new campus was built 
in West Los Angeles, at the epicenter of L.A. Jewry, between 
the Valley and the West Side, that included residence halls for 
individuals and families that in time transformed the univer- 
sity from a commuting to a residential campus, from a local 
and Western institution to a national and international center. 
The school embarked upon a major program of expansion and 
diversification. The Hebrew teachers college was replaced by 
a master’s program in Jewish education that qualified teach- 
ers to serve as administrators and educators; the courses for 
rabbis were replaced by a graduate school in Judaica for pro- 
spective rabbis who studied for two years at the uj then spent 
a year in Israel and completed their training at the seminary 
in New York. A masters of business administration program 
was established under the direction of Dr. Judith Glass, whose 
purpose was to train future executives for Jewish and for not- 
for-profit secular institutions. Undergraduate students were 
grounded in both the Jewish and Western civilizations, with 
majors in a wide array of disciplines and qualified for gradu- 
ate work in universities of their choice. The university’s con- 
tinuing education program grew to become the largest of its 
kind in the United States. Its annual catalogue of more than 
50 pages described dozens of courses; an annual lecture se- 
ries of six lectures held in five communities attracted a yearly 
audience of 25,000-40,000 persons; its elder hostel program 
was considered to be the most popular in the country. A vig- 
orous arts program attested to the continuing concentration 
on the arts as being integral to Jewish education. Two new 
policy institutes were established in the late 1980s. The Wil- 
stein Institute was an activist think tank that researched and 
recommended public policy on vital Jewish issues. In its first 
two years of existence, conferences on public policy were held 
in subjects relating to Jewish identity, crime and punishment, 
Soviet Jews in their homeland, and Jews and other ethnics in 
America. The Whizin Institute researched and experimented 
with new directions for the Jewish family, the synagogue, and 
the Jewish community. In the early 21° century, it added two 
small think tanks on Holocaust and contemporary Israeli 
studies. 

By the 1990s, both the University of Judaism and the He- 
brew Union College were thriving institutions with differing 
but also overlapping types of leadership and goals, which were 
beginning to establish modes of cooperation. 

Robert *Wexler, a protégé of David Lieber, became presi- 
dent in 1992 and under his leadership he shaped vj as a non- 
denominational institution serving all Jews, which increases 
its attraction to some, but diminishes the enthusiasm of stal- 
warts of the Conservative movement. A noteworthy recent ex- 
ample of this commitment was Yesod, an intensive two-year 
biblical and Jewish studies program established in partnership 
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with ten local Conservative, Reform, and Reconstructionist 
synagogues. The university believes that charges against uy for 
abandoning the Conservative movement are misplaced, and 
that apart from its rabbinical program and its involvement 
with Camp Ramah, it had always envisioned its mission as 
non-denominational. It also houses a mikveh used by non- 
Orthodox rabbis for conversion. 

More than a half-century after its birth, the university has 
clearly set itself apart from the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America (jTs) in New York City, the Conservative movement's 
preeminent entity for ordaining rabbis. In 1996 the University 
of Judaism received an endowment of more than $22 million 
dollars anonymously from a prominent Los Angeles Jewish 
family for the creation of its own rabbinical school, which is 
named the Ziegler School of rabbinic Studies. Instead of cel- 
ebrating its creation and the expansion of opportunities for 
would-be Conservative rabbis, yrs Chancellor Ismar *Shorsch 
forced a confrontation, which he lost, and the Seminary and 
UJ parted ways. uj ordainees are automatically accepted into 
the Rabbinical Assembly and they are competing successfully 
with Seminary graduates for the same jobs. yrs lost its mo- 
nopoly on Conservative ordination. Ziegler students are per- 
haps less academically rigorous, especially when judged by 
the standards of Wissenschaft, but their spirituality is deep- 
ened and their training is wholesome and they are equipped 
to meet the religious needs of their congregants. 

Created by Los Angeles-based rabbis in 2000, the Acad- 
emy for Jewish Religion, California (ayR/ca) began with the 
intent of revitalizing Judaism. The Academy is non-denomi- 
national and deems itself pluralistic. In the fall of 2003, it en- 
rolled 55 students. In 2005, it graduated five rabbis, two of 
them also cantors. Indeed, the academy hosts the only can- 
torial school west of the Hudson. The academy launched an 
innovative Jewish Chaplaincy Program to provide a vital and 
much-needed Jewish presence at hospitals, secular schools, 
police, fire and health departments, senior citizen centers, and 
other communal institutions. 


Jewish Education 

In many areas of Los Angeles, the Jewish community has opted 
out of the public school system. The result has been a boon to 
Jewish day school education. There are now 10,000 students 
enrolled in Jewish day schools. For many non-Orthodox the 
debate is not between public education and private education 
but between a Jewish day school education and private school. 
Nine synagogues - five Reform: Emanuel, Wilshire Blvd., Ste- 
phen Wise, Temple Israel of Hollywood, and Beth Hillel; and 
four Conservative: Valley Beth Shalom and Adat Ariel in the 
Valley, Sinai/Akiba and Pressman Academy on the West Side - 
have day schools that are affiliated with the congregations and 
such an affiliation is central to the future of the congregations. 
There are two liberal high schools, the Milken School and the 
New Jewish Community high school both established by Dr. 
Bruce Powell. Orthodox schools, large and small, proliferate, 
among the 37 Jewish day schools of Los Angeles. yuLA has 
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a high school for boys and one for girls. The girls’ school be- 
came an independent school in Summer 2005, and it is ex- 
pected that the boys’ school will also become independent 
from Wiesenthal by summer 2006. Shalhevet is a progressive 
Orthodox high school modeled after the teachings of Harvard 
psychologist Lawrence Kohlberg, in which students participate 
in the governance of the school and, like Ramaz in New York, 
male and female students study together. It defines the liberal 
reaches of modern Orthodoxy. It was envisioned, established, 
and headed by Dr. Jerry Friedman who himself is a Harvard 
graduate and a prominent philanthropist. 


The Jewish Federation Council 

The Federation of Jewish Welfare Organizations was estab- 
lished in 1912 to serve as the disbursement, coordinating, and 
lobbying body for the 12 Jewish recipient agencies of the Los 
Angeles Community Chest. In addition the Federation took 
responsibility for raising modest sums for supplementary as- 
sistance. Under this arrangement only local Jewish needs were 
served. In 1929, responding to appeals from European and 
Palestine Jewry, and to local needs not supported by the Fed- 
eration, a separate funding mechanism was established - the 
United Jewish Welfare Fund. Its first campaign year produced 
$93,000. By 1933, it became increasingly evident that there was 
need for a representative body that would be empowered to 
unite the Jewish community, including newer arrivals, around 
local concerns not addressed by the Federation or the Welfare 
Fund, such as Jewish education, youth organization, kashrut 
supervision, and newly formed synagogues. In response an 
umbrella body called the United Jewish Community was 
founded which in 1936 comprised 92 constituent organiza- 
tions, congregations, and societies. In 1937, the United Jewish 
Community and the United Jewish Welfare Fund merged into 
a new body called the Jewish Community Council, which a 
few years later was given the authority to allocate the monies 
raised by the United Jewish Welfare Fund. There was a Fed- 
eration and a Council. The Council became increasingly pre- 
eminent as it attracted the new leadership in the growing Jew- 
ish community, while the Federation remained the bastion of 
the traditional and largely German-Jewish émigré leadership; 
156 of the 350 eligible Jewish organizations joined the Coun- 
cil. The new Jewish immigrants now arriving from the East 
Coast in increasing numbers tended to be politically liberal, 
equal-rights oriented, and devoted to Zionism and overseas 
needs. This contrasted strongly with the Federation of Jewish 
Welfare Organizations, which was conservative, local-needs 
oriented, and lukewarm to Zionism. The spectacular increase 
in fundraising from $2,750,000 in 1945 to $10 million in 1948, 
and from 33 to 58 thousand contributors, convinced the Fed- 
eration leadership that their future was dismal, especially since 
Community Chest support, their major source of Jewish in- 
stitutional income, was increasingly inadequate and increased 
public Jewish support was essential. The Federation and the 
Council negotiated for three years; the result was the Jewish 
Federation Council (jc). In the decades ahead the Federa- 
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tion Council moved to become not only the spokesman but 
also the driving force behind Jewish community growth and 
development. It continued to expand its sense of community 
responsibility. Its goals originally were quantitative and de- 
fensive: raising more money from each contributor and from 
more contributors; dealing with emergencies that upset Jew- 
ish unity and harmony and so affect fundraising; and helping 
to maintain good relations in the community at large. In the 
wake of the Yom Kippur War, the Federation leadership be- 
gan to consider the responsibilities of the Federation as poten- 
tially transcending practical needs. The Federation was already 
deeply involved in Jewish education. Its Bureau of Jewish Edu- 
cation guided, supported, subvented, and served as chief ad- 
vocate for Jewish schools. Since its organization in 1937, it had 
striven to establish and raise standards, attract and increase 
financial support, and help to create a teaching profession. Un- 
der the initiative of Emil Jacoby, its director from 1983 to 1993, 
a number of programs were established which sought to raise 
the level and standards and effectiveness of Jewish education. 
However some thought more could be done to establish Fed- 
eration responsibility for the welfare of Judaism as well as of 
Jews. Sensitive to the danger of crossing the line between reli- 
gious autonomy and Federation responsibility, they suggested 
that the Los Angeles Federation formally accept responsibility 
for a community stake in what they termed “the quality of Jew- 
ish life” This was to be a revolutionary departure. Until now 
Jewish communities were divided into “organized” and “reli- 
gious.” Jewish organizational life mandated mutual indepen- 
dence between “church” and “state.” In 1973 a Committee on 
Jewish Life was established by the yFc with the avowed goals 
of reducing tensions and adding to the potential cooperation 
between the communal and the congregational sectors of Jew- 
ish life. A year later the committee made its report and recom- 
mendations; as a result, in the fall of 1974, the Council of Jew- 
ish Life was established to implement the report. Its mandate 
at the time was to improve relationships between synagogues 
and the jFc; develop an outreach program to the unaffiliated 
including promotion of synagogue affiliation; and support of 
existing adult education programs. In succeeding years the 
Council of Jewish Life expanded its program, which aimed 
at “raising the quality of Jewish life.” It established a num- 
ber of commissions, which undertook projects with cultural, 
educational, and religious goals. It established a commission 
on synagogue affairs which organized synagogue councils in 
outlying areas, developed a task force on synagogue finance 
and administration, and circulated widely a letter written by 
the president of the sFc to welfare fund contributors describ- 
ing the synagogue as “an indispensable link for the preserva- 
tion and transmission of an authentic Jewish way of life” and 
urging affiliation with a synagogue. Nine hundred responses 
were received in response to this unprecedented appeal by a 
Jewish community organization, which openly committed 
itself to the synagogue as essential to the creative survival of 
Jewish life in America. Over the years the council established 
commissions that operated in areas considered significant. In 
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1988, they were adult Jewish education, the arts in Jewish life, 
the disabled, the Israelis, outreach to intermarried, outreach 
to singles, spirituality, synagogue funding. The Council, with 
funding from the Jewish Community Foundation, appropri- 
ated approximately $100,000 a year for support of synagogue 
proposals that were innovative. The grants were awarded by 
the committee on synagogue funding on a three-year basis. 
Grant requests by the end of the 1990s increasingly dealt with 
outreach concerns such as reaching the unaffiliated, the sin- 
gles, the intermarried, and the disaffected. With the advent 
of the 21°t century, however, the future of Jewish federations 
in general and L.a.’s in particular appeared to be both bleak 
and beyond the ability of commissioned studies and valiant 
slogans about the need for greater inclusion to easily reinvig- 
orate. The bottom line is that its campaigns have not grown 
significantly while Jewish life has found other sources of Jew- 
ish support. The problem is not Jewish life in Los Angeles, 
which is thriving, but Jewish organizations formed in an ear- 
lier generation and enjoying less enthusiastic support from 
the younger generations. 

In many respects, Los Angeles had become an innova- 
tive cauldron of new Jewish activity and organization entirely 
unbeholden to the East Coast, which in turn persisted in re- 
garding itself as the sole arbiter of Jewish power in America 
and of national communal decision-making. It was this per- 
ceptual dichotomy, in fact, that resulted in several East-West 
spats that incensed the Los Angeles community. The first in- 
volved the Los Angeles regional chapter of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, which split from the national organization in 
1999, reconstituting as the independent Progressive Jewish Al- 
liance. Even more troubling was the impromptu dismissal, in 
2002, of the Anti-Defamation League's regional director of 27 
years’ standing, David Lehrer, by the apr’s national director, 
Abraham Foxman. ‘The latter’s decision to terminate Lehrer 
without stated cause was taken as an affront to the entire com- 
munity, not least of all by the ap1’s regional board, which had 
achieved major strides in fundraising under Lehrer’s steward- 
ship, and resented being treated as a mere branch office. Leh- 
rer was replaced by Amanda Susskind, a local attorney with 
a background in public policy. 

Working against the community was the discovery that 
the Jewish population nationally was in decline. The Jew- 
ish population of Los Angeles has remained fairly constant 
from 1979 through today, despite significant immigration. 
The birthrate is extremely low. Affiliation rates, as in so many 
western communities, remain lower than those in the east. 
With intermarriage increasingly normative and the graying 
of the Jewish population proceeding farther apace than in 
many other ethnic communities, Jewish communal life and 
involvement inevitably became the purview of an increas- 
ingly smaller and self-limiting segment of the Jewish public. 
Secularization and assimilation occurred in parallel with frag- 
mentation caused by a proliferation of new Jewish organiza- 
tions and institutions; each determined to secure its share of 
an ever-diminishing pie. With Jews increasingly preferring to 
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give to non-Jewish causes, federations became more depen- 
dent on a coterie of “big givers” for continued sustenance. In 
Los Angeles, attention to the needs and interests of this select, 
self-appointed, and sometimes self-serving few resulted not 
only in greater tensions between lay and professional lead- 
ership but in widespread malaise and alienation within the 
greater Jewish community. 


Jewish Journalism Comes of Age in L.A. 

The Jewish Journal is the flagship newspaper of the Los Angeles 
community. Prior to the Jewish Journal’s appearance in 1986, 
Los Angeles had been served by three publications: the Jewish 
Community Bulletin, which had been the Federation's biweekly 
house organ, Heritage, a somewhat parochial, Israel-centered 
weekly established by Herb Brin in 1954, and the Bnai Brith 
Messenger, aimed at the Orthodox community (the Israeli 
community, meanwhile, had its own Hebrew-language papers, 
notably Israel Shelanu, Shalom t.A., and local supplements of 
the Israeli dailies Yedioth Aharonoth and Maariv). The Jewish 
Journal was the brainchild of a group of “Benefactors” who 
had long lamented the community’s lack of a first-class Jewish 
paper. Armed with its forerunner’s 75,000-strong subscription 
list and with an assertion of editorial independence, the paper 
initially exhibited scant awareness of the scope of Jewish life 
in Los Angeles. The paper made some headway broadening its 
coverage during the 1990s, most notably through the efforts 
of the late Marlene Adler Marks and the late David Margolis, 
writers with profound roots and sincere interest in hitherto 
ignored, misunderstood, or otherwise denigrated segments of 
the community. It also stepped up its Israel coverage. It was 
only with the appointment of local journalist Rob Eshman as 
editor, however, that the Journal was finally able to more fully 
and inclusively reflect L.a. Jewry’s diverse, variegated, and 
sometimes contentious character. Like many Jewish newspa- 
pers, its critics contend that it plays it too safe. 


The Rise and Fall and Rise of the ccs 

One of the earliest and most important points of entry into 
organized communal life in Los Angeles was the Jewish com- 
munity center, the first of which, the Modern Hebrew School 
and Social Center, later renamed Soto-Michigan, came into 
being in Boyle Heights in 1924. A number of other centers 
followed, including one on West Adams, on Beverly-Fairfax, 
at City Terrace, and at Hollywood-Los Feliz. Initially under- 
funded and underused, these and subsequently created Jccs 
were placed under the aegis of a centralized organization, the 
Jewish Centers Association (JCA), in 1943. Subvented by the 
Los Angeles Jewish Federation Council, the jca alternately 
bristled under the Federation’s pecuniary oversight while 
holding tightly to the reins of individual centers that gener- 
ated funds locally and often resented turning these resources 
and control over their own programming to the jc. In 1952, 
the jca flouted local opposition by closing the more ardently 
Zionist and overtly Jewish Menorah Center and merging it 
with the more intercultural Soto-Michigan Center. Declines 
in the Jewish population of the city’s Eastside, and political 
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pressure against Soto-Michigan’s ostensibly radical leader- 
ship, resulted in its closure soon after, and that of the West 
Adams center as well. 

As Jews moved into the city’s western reaches and into 
the San Fernando Valley to the north, new Jewish community 
centers cropped up in their midst, ultimately resulting in a net- 
work of seven Jccs and a residential camp, three (Valley Cit- 
ies, North Valley, and West Valley) in the San Fernando Val- 
ley alone. A joint jca-Federation study conducted in the 
early 1970s resulted in the withdrawal of funding in 1976 for 
the Hollywood-Los Feliz jcc and for the Israel Levin Senior 
Adult Center (later the subject of “Number Our Days,’ the 
Academy Award-winning documentary based on the work 
of the late Barbara Myerhoff). Community protests outside 
Federation headquarters at 6505 Wilshire Boulevard resulted 
in their reinstatement. 

The Jccs continued to muddle along, under-funded and 
undervalued, yet providing scarce services to segments of the 
community not quite established financially or sufficiently 
rooted in Jewish life to join synagogues, yet interested in 
childcare, programs for the elderly, scouting facilities for the 
children of Israelis, Jewish day camps, and other programs. 
Indeed, the Jewish pre-school program at Valley Cities jcc 
in Sherman Oaks developed under Bea Chankin Weisberg 
into one of the crown jewels of early childhood education in 
Los Angeles. During the 1990s, the Jccs spiraled downward. 
Their programs and membership dropped dramatically de- 
spite steep cuts in Federation funding, from 25 percent to 30 
percent of their budgets to 13 percent. The North Valley jcc 
in Granada Hills, meanwhile, had its mettle severely tested 
in 1999, after a shooting spree by white supremacist Buford 
Furrow on the camp children that wounded several children 
and camp counselors and killed a mailman several miles away. 
The center lost little time resuming operations and regaining 
its footing and the community's confidence. Bailed out with 
Federation loans on several occasions, the parent organiza- 
tion, the Jewish Community Center of Los Angeles, finally 
collapsed, ostensibly due to mismanagement, in 2001. Several 
of the city’s prized Jccs, valued more for their property than 
the services they provided, found themselves dragged onto 
the chopping block. The Bay Cities center in Santa Monica 
and the North Valley Center were ultimately sold, and the 
Conejo Valley Center closed up shop. The Westside and West 
Hills centers, both situated in extremely affluent neighbor- 
hoods, became independent. Their respective communities, 
meanwhile, rescued the centers in Silverlake and Sherman 
Oaks, at the last moment, although their continued existence 
is deemed tenuous. It is remarkable that in a city as affluent 
and as athletically and culturally oriented as Los Angeles, Jew- 
ish Community Centers are not thriving and came perilously 
close to extinction. 


A Bounty of Innovative Institutions 


Renowned (or notorious) as a capital of glitz and ostentation 
as well as of homelessness and hunger, in 1985, Los Angeles 
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became home to an innovative response to the excess and 
overindulgence of some of its wealthier segments with the 
creation of Mazon. A non-profit, grassroots agency created 
in the aftermath of an Ethiopian famine, Mazon (Hebrew for 
“Sustenance”) provides millions of dollars to over 300 hun- 
ger-relief agencies, including emergency food providers, food 
banks, multi-service organizations, and advocacy groups 
that seek long-term solutions to the hunger problem. Over 
$3 million are now culled annually from Jewish families and 
organizations as a self-imposed three percent tax on catered 
events. Founded by Leonard Fein, Mazon cites as inspiration 
the Torah’s demands for justice and the rabbinic tradition of 
forbidding the commencement of life-cycle celebrations un- 
til the community's poor and hungry have been seated and 
fed. Since 1986, Mazon has provided more than $31 million to 
the hungry in the United States, in Israel, and in developing 
countries around the world. 

Another noteworthy local innovation is Beit T’Shuva 
(Heb. “House of Repentance”), a recovery and reintegration 
center that seeks to integrate Jewish spirituality with the 12 
steps of Alcoholics Anonymous and with traditional psycho- 
therapy. With a campus in West Los Angeles, Beit T’Shuva 
provides therapeutic in- and outpatient accommodations to 
alcoholics, substance abusers, and discharged prisoners. Beit 
T Shuva began as an outgrowth of a non-profit organization 
called the Jewish Committee for Personal Service (jcps). That 
organization came into being in 1921 to provide social services 
to Jews in California mental hospitals and prisons. Forty years 
later, a donation from a jcpPs client led to the establishment of 
the Gateways Hospital and Mental Health Center, which sub- 
sequently incorporated jcps as one of its programs. Harriet 
Rossetto, who joined the staff of cps in 1984, discerned in an 
article by Dr. Abraham Twerski on Judaism and the Twelve 
Steps a possible antidote both to the recidivism of many of 
her patients and to the Jewish community’s apparent lack of 
concern and support (many Jews erroneously believing that 
Jews as a rule did not suffer addictions). In 1987, with a grant 
from FEMA anda loan from the Jewish Community Founda- 
tion, Gateways Hospital bought an old house at 216 South Lake 
Street in Los Angeles and opened the doors of Beit T’Shuva. 
The original mission was to provide transitional living and 
reentry services to Jewish men being released from jails and 
prisons. The program has expanded its attentions in recent 
years to Jews struggling with addictive behaviors. A capital 
campaign raised five million dollars toward the purchase and 
renovation of a new facility, which opened in 1999. Two years 
later, Beit T’Shuva gained its independence from Gateways 
Hospital, becoming a constituent agency of the Los Angeles 
Jewish Federation. Its spiritual leader is himself a Baal Teshu- 
vah and vj ordainee Rabbi Mark Borowitz, who returned to 
tradition after his own incarceration. 

Justice may be a Jewish imperative, but its pursuit in 
21°t-century America can be prohibitively expensive and be- 
yond the grasp of most consumers, Jews and non-Jews alike. 
Enter Bet Tzedek (Heb. “House of Justice”), a five-day-a-week 
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storefront community law office that dispenses free legal as- 
sistance to more than 10,000 Angelinos out of its Fairfax 
neighborhood headquarters, an office in North Hollywood, 
and 30 senior centers throughout the Greater Los Angeles 
region. With a staff of 55 and over 400 volunteers, the orga- 
nization, founded in 1974, serves all eligibly needy residents 
of Los Angeles County, Jewish or otherwise. Bet Tzedek has 
been instrumental in fighting consumer fraud; in protecting 
employee rights; in assisting health-care providers and non- 
paid caregivers; in securing government benefits for eligible 
recipients; in combating slumlords and protecting tenants 
from unscrupulous landlords; in expanding elder law pro- 
tection, and even in securing Holocaust reparations - they 
were the key organization to impact the way reparations are 
handled by the Claims Conference. 

In 1982, Lowell and Michael Milken established the 
Milken Family Foundation. Active in education, medical re- 
search, and Jewish culture, the foundation has made notewor- 
thy attempts to support and honor outstanding teachers lo- 
cally and nationally, to foster school reform, and to generate 
enthusiasm for education as a lifelong process. The Milkens 
were also instrumental in founding the Milken Community 
High School, the crown jewel of the Stephen S. Wise Jewish 
school system. 

In 2003, the foundation released the first of 90 projected 
compact disk recordings of Jewish music, under the aegis of 
the Milken Archives of American Jewish Music in New York 
City, established in 1990 to generate a $17 million compila- 
tion of over 600 pieces of Jewish music culled from over 350 
years of American musical history. Of these, no less than 500 
are new recordings of lost or never-preserved music, commis- 
sioned from orchestras, choirs, and soloists in 15 cities in the 
U.S. and Europe. These include Sephardic liturgies from the 
American Colonial period; recordings of complete Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform services; Klezmer-influenced con- 
cert works; ecstatic Hasidic music; Yiddish theater work with 
reconstructed orchestrations; and works commemorating or 
otherwise influenced by the Holocaust and the founding of the 
State of Israel. Distributed under the Noxos recording label, 
initial offerings included works by Kurt Weill, Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, David Krakauer, and Alberto Mizrahi, and 
orchestras led by such eminent conductors as Gerald Schwarz. 
The archive’s artistic director is Neil W. Levin, of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 

Jewish life - religious and secular, cultural and intellec- 
tual - thrives in Los Angeles, a city with intense affiliations 
and also a high rate of non-affiliation. The challenge of the 
early 21°t century is how to preserve the intense core of Jew- 
ish life while attracting to that core those with but the most 
marginal of Jewish affiliations. It is not a problem unique to 
Los Angeles, but one acute in Los Angeles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Vorspan and L.P. Gartner, History of the 
Jews of Los Angeles (1970); H. Newmark, Sixty Years in Southern Cali- 
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German Jewish Refugees in Los Angeles” (Thesis, University of South- 
ern California, 1953); E Massarik, Report on the Jewish Population of 
Los Angeles (1953); D. Bin Nun, Religious and Other Cultural Factors 
Affecting the Assimilation of Jews in Los Angeles (Thesis, University 
of Southern California, 1954); R. Glantz, Jews of California from the 
Discovery of Gold until 1880 (1960); E. Lipman and A. Vorspan, Tale of 
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[Max Vorspan / Sheldon Teitelbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LOSICE (Pol. Losice; Rus. Lositsy; Yid. Loshits), town in 
Lublin province, E. Poland. Jews probably settled in Losice at 
the end of the 17 century. At the beginning of the 18 cen- 
tury the townsmen complained to the king about competi- 
tion from Jewish craftsmen. A synagogue was erected in the 
18> century against an annual payment of 200 zlotys. In 1765 
there were 389 Jewish polltax payers in Losice and the vicin- 
ity. The community numbered 654 (42% of the total popula- 
tion) in 1827 and 917 (54%) in 1857. From then on its numbers 
increased considerably due to the horse markets in the town, 
in which large numbers of Jewish dealers took part. The Jew- 
ish population numbered 2,396 (71%) in 1897 and 2,708 (70%) 
in 1921. Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 
2,900 Jews in Losice. The community was liquidated on Aug. 
22, 1942, when the Jews were deported to *Treblinka camp. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XxX (1930), 34; ICA, Rap- 
port pour lannée 1925; M. Balinski and T. Lipinski, Staro zytna Polska 
(1845), 111a; Yad Vashem Archives. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lshits, 
Lzekher an umgekumener Kehille (1965). 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


LOSTICE (Czech LoStice; Ger. Loschitz), village in N.W. cen- 
tral Moravia, until 1992 Czechoslovak Republic and thereafter 
Czech Republic. Jewish settlement is first mentioned in Lostice 
in 1544. Another record, from 1630, mentions that there were 
21 houses of Jewish ownership; only ten were inhabited after 
the Thirty Years’ War (1650). A large number of Lostice Jews 
attended the Leipzig fairs in the 18" century. The community 
increased after the mid-17" century, when Jews were expelled 
from Ukraine and lower Austria. In Lostice there were 80 
Jewish families (328 persons); 17 houses are recorded in 1727. 
In 1798 the number of families allotted to Lostice was 71 (see 
*Familants Law). Before that time, Jewish houses had stood 
very close to the Catholic Church; but in 1727 the Jews were 
forced to move to other places, where they formed a ghetto. 
Their number declined sharply after the emancipation allowed 
the Jews freedom of movement. The number fell from 438 in 
1848 to 284 in 1869, and to 115 in 1900. 

In 1921 there were 2,708 Jews. In 1928 most of the Jewish 
quarter was destroyed by fire. In 1930, 55 Jews were left in the 
town. By 1938 six families remained. They were all deported 
during the Holocaust; 11 returned from the Nazi concentra- 
tion camps. The synagogue was destroyed on November u1, 
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1938. The religious community was not revived after World 
War II. 

The synagogue, probably from 1805, was used until the 
Nazi occupation; subsequently it was used as a storehouse. In 
1966-80 it housed a municipal museum with an exhibition of 
the history of the Jewish community. Later, it served as an art 
and music school. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gold-Wachstein, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden 
und Judengemeinden Maehrens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart 
(1929), 318-20. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of 
Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 107-8. 


[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"¢ ed.)] 


LOST PROPERTY (Heb. avedah u-meziah; lit. “lost and 
found”). 


The Basis of the Law 

Lost property, called avedah, is property which has passed out 
of its owner’s possession and whose whereabouts are unknown 
to him. Both criteria must exist together for the property to 
be designated as an avedah (Rashi and Tos. to BM 30b, and 
see 31a). The Pentateuch enjoins that an avedah be returned to 
its rightful owner (Deut. 22:1-4). When the owner has clearly 
despaired of finding an avedah and of having it restored to 
his possession (see *Ye’'ush) his ownership in it ceases, and the 
finder is not obliged to return it but may retain it for himself 
(BM 21b). Even in the absence of the owner's yeush, the same 
consequence follows if there is no possibility of the avedah be- 
ing restored to him (Tos. to BM 22b; Ran, Nov. Hul. 38b). The 
laws of avedah u-meziah comprise two categories: 

(1) laws forming part of property law, namely the deter- 
mination of what constitutes an avedah and the point at which 
ownership thereof ceases so as to enable the property to be 
acquired by the finder (zekhiyyah); and 

(2) laws circumscribing the mitzvah of restoring the lost 
property, i.e., laws not appertaining to property law, since the 
finder who fails to return an avedah and who leaves it where it 
was found, transgresses the law but is not obliged to compen- 
sate the owner. However, the finder who takes an avedah and 
appropriates it for himself is considered a thief (BM 26b). 


Avedah with Retention of Ownership 

In accordance with the above definition, it may be noted that, 
for instance, an animal grazing on public land without the 
knowledge of the owner, and where it is not kept from getting 
lost, is considered an avedah, although not if it is grazing ona 
path when he is aware of its presence there (Ravad, in: Asheri 
BM 2:26). Similarly, a garment lying in a public thoroughfare 
is an avedah, but not one lying behind a fence (BM 31a). Nor 
would a vessel that is covered, even though found in a refuse 
heap, be deemed an avedah (BM 25b). 


Restoration 

The fact that an article has been lost does not in itself involve 
loss of ownership. Accordingly, a person who comes across 
property that appears to be lost is duty bound to take it into 
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his custody and care until it can be restored to its owner. In 
certain circumstances, however, the finder is exempt from this 
duty. Thus a kohen is prohibited from entering a cemetery and 
therefore cannot be responsible for an avedah which he has 
seen there (BM 32a). Similarly a person is also exempt if he 
would not normally take the object, even if it were his own, 
such as an elderly person for whom such an action would be 
considered undignified (BM 30a). Furthermore, the finder 
of property which is of negligible value (i-e., less than a pru- 
tah; BM 27a), or a finder who would be involved in expense 
in restoring the property to its rightful owner (BM 30b), are 
also exempt. All other finders of lost property, however, must 
take charge thereof and seek out the owner, to whom it must 
be returned. Some scholars are of the opinion that the find- 
er’s degree of responsibility for an avedah - as long as it is in 
his care — must be the same as that of an unpaid bailee, while 
others equate the standard of care required to that of a paid 
bailee (BM 29a; see *Bailment). In the case of an animal, if the 
expense of its upkeep should prove to be too high to make its 
return to the owner worthwhile, the finder may sell the animal 
after a certain period, but has to account for the proceeds to 
the owner (BM 28b). Inanimate property may not be used by 
the finder except to prevent its deterioration (BM 29b). 

When the owner’s identity is unknown to the finder, he 
must bring the avedah to the notice of the public, i.e., by an- 
nouncing it. If the claimant owner offers notable identification 
marks (simanim), the property is returned to him, but if he 
is suspected of being an impostor he must also produce evi- 
dence of his ownership (BM 28b). Before the destruction of the 
Temple, the announcement was made from a stone platform 
in Jerusalem, during the three festivals when the people were 
gathered there. In later times the announcement was made in 
the synagogues, and it was also enacted that, in places where 
the secular authorities expropriated all lost property, it would 
suffice if a finder made the matter known to his neighbors and 
acquaintances only (BM 28b). If no claimant responds to the 
announcement, the finder must retain the avedah, in trust for 
the owner, indefinitely (Sh. Ar, HM 267:15). 

The mitzvah to restore lost articles to their owners is not 
limited to physical objects that are found, but it is extended 
to include the wider concept of preventing loss to one’s fellow. 
‘Thus, if a man sees water flooding a neighbor’s field and he is 
able to stop it, he has a duty to do so; or if he sees an animal 
destroying a vineyard he has a duty to drive it away (BM 31a). 
Furthermore, this wider concept even extends to the person 
of an individual, so that if anyone finds that another has lost 
his way, it is a mitzvah to set him right or to guide him as may 
be necessary (BK 81b). 

Related to the mitzvah of returning an avedah is that of 
“loading and unloading” (perikah u-te’inah), which also in- 
volves saving one’s neighbor from suffering losses. A person is 
required to come to the aid of a neighbor in the unloading and 
reloading of a heavily laden beast of burden (Ex. 23:5; Deut. 
22:4; BM 32a—33a). In view of their common halakhic source, 
the laws of loading and unloading and of returning lost prop- 
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erty are similar and interrelated (see H. Albeck, Hashlamot to 
Mishnah, BM 2:10). 


Avedah with Loss of Ownership 

When the owner despairs of having lost property restored to 
him, his ownership thereof ceases (see *Ye'ush) and title to 
the property vests in the finder. Ye’ush may be inferred from 
speech or conduct, or may be assumed from the circum- 
stances in which the lost property is found. For instance, an 
avedah which has no identification marks, or which is found 
in a public thoroughfare, or which appears to have been lost 
a long time before - factors which make it impossible for 
the property to be returned - are instances in which ye’ush 
would be inferred. Often it is doubtful whether under cer- 
tain circumstances the owner is presumed to have despaired, 
and the sages disagree as to whether the finder has to restore 
the lost property or acquires ownership in it; e.g., where the 
lost property has identification marks but they are liable to 
be erased by being trodden upon, or when the property has 
marks which were not made intentionally, or whether the 
place in which the property was found can be an identifica- 
tion mark (BM 23a). 

A second category of lost property which becomes own- 
erless, and may therefore be appropriated by the finder, is that 
of avedah mi-daat (“intentional loss”), i.e., when it appears 
from the circumstances that the property has been intention- 
ally abandoned or thrown away by its owner and that he no 
longer desires it, e.g., scattered fruit on a threshing floor, figs 
which have dropped from a tree alongside a road, open jars 
of wine or oil left in a public place (BM 21a,, 23b). Finally, lost 
property which can no longer be restored to its owner ceases 
to be owned by him and belongs to the finder, even if in the 
absence of the owner's yesh. Thus an avedah carried away by 
the river is lost to the owner and “to the whole world,’ even if 
the owner is unaware of his loss and even if he does not de- 
spair (Tos. to BM 22b). Some scholars nevertheless establish 
the owner's ye’ush in these circumstances, on which ground 
they justify the above rules (Tj, BM 2:1; 8b; Maim. Yad, Gez- 
elah va-Avedah, 11:10). Similarly, geese and fowl which escaped 
from their owner and can no longer be restored to him belong 
to the finder (Ran on Rif Hul. ch. Shilluah ha-Ken, introd.). 

In talmudic times it was already customary, as a matter 
of equitable law, to return certain classes of lost property, even 
if ownership thereof had already ceased, as in the case of an 
avedah dropped in a public thoroughfare (BM 24b). In post- 
talmudic times the communities of Europe adopted the prac- 
tice of returning property carried away bya flood or similarly 
“lost to the world,” either in terms of rabbinical enactments 
(*takkanot) or in accordance with the principle of *dina de- 
malkhuta dina (Mordecai, BM no. 257; Rema, HM 259:7; see 
also *Shomerim). 

The laws of the State of Israel require all lost property to 
be handed over to the police, but the finder may claim it for 
himself if after a certain period the owner is not found. 


[Shalom Albeck] 
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The Commandment to Return Lost Property and the Law 
in the State of Israel 

(a) Section 2 of the Restoration of Lost Property Law, 
5733 — 1973 obligates a person who finds and takes any lost 
property to return it to its owner or to report the find to the 
police. However, the Law imposes no obligation to take the 
lost object ab initio. By contrast, Jewish Law imposes a reli- 
gious-ethical obligation upon a person seeing a lost article or 
aware of its existence to take it, with the object of returning it 
to its rightful owner (Sh. Ar., HM 259:1). The obligation not to 
ignore a lost object led the Sages to develop precise definitions 
of the concept of lost property, so as to enable the finder of 
a lost object to ascertain when an obligation to return exists, 
when it is forbidden for him to take the object so that he will 
not be considered a thief or spoiler, and when he is entitled 
to take the object for himself. 

(b) Both Jewish Law and Israeli Law recognize the find- 
er’s ability to acquire ownership of a lost object. However, the 
methods of acquisition in Israeli Law and in Jewish Law differ 
in a number of respects. Jewish Law recognizes the concept of 
“resignation” and rules that, if we may presume that the owner 
despaired of recovering his lost object before the finder took 
it, the finder is entitled to keep the object for himself (Sh. Ar., 
HM 259:3); however, if the lost object was taken before the 
owner reached this stage of resignation, the finder can never 
acquire it (Sh. Ar., ibid.). Israeli Law adopted the Jewish legal 
concept of “resignation” and even determined that the finder 
becomes the new owner of the object when “the owner shall 
be deemed to have given up the property” (section 4 of the 
Law). However, the Law also defines “resignation” as occurring 
only after four months have elapsed from the date of the find. 
Moreover, even in the case of property of negligible value, in 
which the Law recognizes the possibility of immediate resig- 
nation by the owner, the Law makes no distinction between 
whether the finder took the object before or after the owner 
abandoned hope of its return. 

(c) A person who takes a lost object and fails to fulfill the 
obligations imposed on him by the Law is liable to the penal- 
ties prescribed in section 9 of the Law; if he retains the prop- 
erty for himself he commits theft (section 383(c) of the Israeli 
Penal Code, 5737 - 1977). Jewish Law also regards a person 
who keeps an object found by him, without returning it to its 
owner, as a thief. 

(d) Conceptually speaking, the duty to return lost prop- 
erty is given extremely wide interpretation in Jewish Law and 
includes the obligation to prevent others from loss. Any act of 
deliverance is regarded as the restoration of something lost. It 
was thus that the Sages explained the verse: “and so shall you 
do with any lost object of your brother” (see BM 31a; Maim. 
Yad, Gezelah va-Avedah 11.20). Various concepts are men- 
tioned in this regard, e.g. “lost property” (saving land from 
floods), “lost person” (saving a person's life and bodily integ- 
rity; see BK 81b), and even “lost spirit” (saving a person from 
transgressing; see Minhat Hinukh 239:4). It is thus apparent 
that the duty of restoration applies to all types of property 
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or interests of others which are endangered. By contrast, the 
Israeli legislator preferred the practical distinction between 
restoring a lost object and saving another person from loss - 
the latter including any activity for the preservation of another 
person's interest. The return of lost property is regulated by the 
Restoration of Lost Property Law (and the definition of lost 
property was thus limited to movable property, concerning 
which an act of restoration may be performed), while activities 
performed to preserve another person's interest are regulated 
by section 5 of the Unjust Enrichment Law, 5739 - 1979. 


Case Law of the Israeli Supreme Court - Lost Property 
Found in Another Person’s Domain 

In the “Hendeles” judgment (ca 546/78 Kupat Am Bank Ltd. 
v. Hendeles et al., PD 34(3) 57), the Israeli Supreme Court ad- 
dressed the question of lost property found by one of the bank's 
customers on the floor of the bank’s safe deposit room. The is- 
sue in these proceedings was whether this place, being open to 
the public, was considered “another person’s domain” for pur- 
poses of section 3 of the Law, which states that “[a] person who 
finds lost property in another person’s domain shall report the 
find to such other person and deliver up the property to him 
at his request” and adds that “[i]f the other person takes over 
the lost property, he shall be regarded as the finder.” 

Justice Barak sought to ascertain the primary purpose of 
the Law and reached the conclusion that the main purpose of 
the Law is to restore lost property to its rightful owner, and it 
therefore follows that the word “domain” should be construed 
in a manner that increases the chances of the original owner 
to retrieve his property. To this end, an examination needs to 
be made, on a case by case basis, as to whether this goal will be 
realized by leaving the object in the place it was found. If we 
reach the conclusion that it is better for the original owner if 
the object remains in the place where it is found, this consid- 
eration alone suffices to enable the place to come within the 
definition of “another person’s domain,’ because by so doing 
the finder will become obligated to transfer the object to the 
owner of the “domain.” To quote Justice Barak: 


It appears to me that in considering whether a lost article was 
found in another person’s domain, there is no room to have re- 
course to the question of whether that other person is regarded 
in the eyes of the law as the holder of the lost property even 
prior to its discovery by the finder... This approach - who was 
the first holder - does not appear to be relevant to the main 
goals of the Restoration of Lost Property Law. If indeed the 
primary interest of the Law is the restoration of lost property 
to its rightful owner, and if in order to realize this interest... it 
is fitting for the lost property to be delivered to the owner of 
the place, the original finder is obligated to do so, whether he 
is the first holder of the property, or whether it is possible to 
regard — according to this or any other doctrine of the laws of 
possession — the owner of the place as the first holder. 


Justice Barak notes two factors, on whose basis it may be de- 
cided whether the lost article should be left in its place: 


First, it is natural that the owner of the lost property will re- 
turn to the place at which the object was lost. His reasonable 
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expectation is that, if the object is found at that place, and if 
at that place there is a person whose connections to the place 
are such that he can be expected to guard it, he will be able to 
receive it there and will not need to search after the finder... 
Secondly, there is a high probability that the owner of the place 
where the lost property is found, by virtue of his links to the 
place, will guard the lost object for its owner to a greater extent 
than a random finder. 


Since the bank is the “natural address” to which the owner of 
the lost property is liable to return when he recalls where the 
object was lost, the bank should be classified as a separate “do- 
main” for the application of the provisions of section 3, and the 
finder is obligated to deliver to the bank the lost article that he 
found. If the owner of the lost object is not ascertained within 
four months, the owner of the “domain” - the bank - will take 
possession of the object, even if in terms of the laws of owner- 
ship, the original finder should become the owner. 

Justice Elon, in the minority, disagreed with the opinion 
of his colleague and wrote: “Section 2 only applies in unusual 
cases — generally speaking, in the case of an article which 
is found in the thoroughfare of a city.” By contrast, with re- 
spect to 


an article found in a place which is traversed freely by thousands 
and even tens of thousands of people, such as the main entrance 
hall of a bank, in department stores and in various types of su- 
permarkets, on buses and other modes of transport, in govern- 
ment offices and public institutions etc. - the manner of restora- 
tion follows the provisions of section 3 of the Law. In this way, 
section 3 becomes the main provision of the Law (p. 72). 


He repeats and summarizes his criticism against Justice Barak 
in the further hearing that took place in the case (FH 13/80, 
Hendeles et al. v. Kupat Am Bank, pp 35(2), 785) in the fol- 
lowing language: 


According to his construction (that of Justice Barak), the provi- 
sions of section 3 form the main rule of the Law, whilst the pro- 
visions of section 2 are the exception. This conclusion, it seems 
to me, is at odds with the plain meaning of the Law, nor in my 
opinion does it conform with the object of the Law. It does not 
advance the Law’s declared object of effecting and assuring the 
restoration of lost property to its owner, and the conclusion that 
follows, viz. that if the owner is not found after four months 
the property passes into the ownership of the bank and is not 
handed over to the immediate finder, fails to pass the test of 
reason and justice (p. 795). 


According to Justice Elon: 


Since doubt has arisen over the correct interpretation of section 
3 of the Law and the meaning of the phrase “another person's 
domain,” and this doubt cannot be resolved by the terms and 
content of the Law itself, it is only right and proper to turn to 
the Jewish legal system to find in its provisions a way to solve 
the problem. This is certainly true when it is apparent that the 
Restoration of Lost Property Law of the Knesset and the Jewish 
Law relating to the restoration of lost property have a common 
central object — to restore lost property to its rightful owner. 


In this light, Justice Elon presents the position of Jewish Law 
in relation to the case in question, viz. that a bank's safe de- 
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posit room, being a private domain that is open to the public, 
over which in practice the owners have no control, is not de- 
fined, for the purposes of the lost property laws, as “another 
person’s domain,” because it comes within the definition of a 
“courtyard that is not guarded,” while only a “guarded court- 
yard” can effect an acquisition on a person’s behalf. 

The majority of the Court did not agree with the words 
of Justice Elon, and even in the further hearing the majority 
ruled in accordance with the opinion of Justice Barak. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that Justice Elon’s critical words 
did not fall on deaf ears, because in a memorandum for the 
draft Civil Law (the codification of civil legislation in the 
State of Israel) which was disseminated in 2004, a proposal 
was made to amend section 3 and to add to it the following 
provision: “The Court is entitled to determine that the rights 
in a lost article shall be divided between the finder and the 
domain owner in equal shares, save where it deems it appro- 
priate to determine a different proportion” (section 800(b) 
of the draft). 

[Michael Wygoda (2"4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Lampronti, Pahad Yizhak, s.v. Avedah; 
Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 137ff;; 2 (1922), 190 n. 3 3 (1922), 34, 40, 67f.; 
Herzog, Instit, 1 (1936), 299-3173 ET, 1 (1951°), 11-15} 11 (1965), 53-100; 
H.E. Baker, Legal System of Israel (1968), 132-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
pHy: Encylopedia Talmudit, 11: 53-100 $.v. “Hashavat Avedah”; M. 
Elon, Jewish Law (1988), 281-282, 564-565, 1464-72, 1564-71; M. Wy- 
goda, Hashavat Avedah, in: N. Rakover (ed.), Hok le- Yisrael, 4 (1991); 
Y.Y. Bloya, Pithei Hoshen, Hilkhot Halvaah va-Avedah (1983). 


LOT (Heb. vi), son of Haran, grandson of Terah, and nephew 
of *Abraham (Gen. 11:27). Upon Haran’s death in Ur, Terah 
took Lot with him when, with Abraham and Sarah, he left 
the city for the land of Canaan. After Terah’s death in Haran 
(11:32), Abraham accepted Lot into the fold of his family in 
accordance with his patriarchal responsibility to the son of 
his deceased brother (12:4). Lot accompanied Abraham in 
his journeys from Haran to Canaan, from Canaan to Egypt, 
and from Egypt back to Canaan (12:5; 13:1). Abraham and Lot 
then passed through the Negev into the Benjamite hill coun- 
try seeking pasture for their livestock which had multiplied in 
Egypt (12:16; 13:2). A personal quarrel then broke out between 
their respective shepherds, for “the land would not support 
them staying together” (13:6). In order to avoid strife, particu- 
larly between “kinsmen,’ Abraham suggested to Lot that they 
part company. He gave his nephew first choice of the land, 
whereupon Lot chose the fertile Jordan plain, and settled near 
Sodom (13:8-12). The biblical narrative tacitly contrasts Abra- 
ham’s benevolence with Lot's self-interest, and points out that 
Lot chose to reside with the people of Sodom who “were very 
wicked sinners against the Lord” (13:13). Abraham continued 
to show concern for Lot even after their separation. When Lot 
and his property were captured by *Chedorlaomer and his al- 
lies, Abraham pursued them, rescued Lot, and brought him 
back safely to Sodom (14:1-16). 

Parallels have been pointed out between Noah's posi- 
tion in the *Flood story and that of Lot in Sodom’s destruc- 
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tion (19:1-29). In both cases, God’s natural, destructive forces 
act against man because of his wickedness, and both narra- 
tives emphasize God's choice in saving the one worthy person 
of that generation. Lot's righteousness is not mentioned but 
his hospitality forms a clear contrast to the perversions and 
wickedness of the people of Sodom (19:2-10). Lot carried his 
hospitality so far in protecting his visitors, that when the Sod- 
omites demanded to “become intimate” with them he offered 
his virgin daughters in their place (19:8). Lot is rescued from 
Sodom for the sake of Abraham (19:29), but his personal merit 
is implied in the contrast with his sons-in-law who frivolously 
disbelieved in the destruction of Sodom (19:14), and with his 
wife who, disobeying orders, looked back, only to become a 
pillar of salt (19:17, 26). 

After the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, Lot, who 
had found protection in Zoar, took to the hills and lived in 
a cave with his two daughters (19:23, 30). Here, the girls, be- 
lieving all other males to have become extinct, got their father 
drunk and without his knowledge committed incest with him 
(19:31-35). As a result, Lot’s older daughter became the mother 
of *Moab and his younger daughter the mother of *Ben-Ammi 
(19:36-38). The name “sons of Lot” (Deut. 2:9, 19; Ps. 83:9) in 
biblical reference to Moab and Ammon is probably based on 
this etiological story. 

It has been argued that the narrative of Lot and his 
daughters may be an indication of retributive punishment of 
Lot for offering his daughters to the Sodomites in place of his 
visitors. Just as he had allowed the claims of courtesy to tran- 
scend morality, so his daughters permitted their concern for 
the propagation of the species to outweigh the laws of incest. 
Yet, although offensive as Lot’s offer may be to modern read- 
ers, the fact is that fathers had disposition over their daugh- 
ters to the extent that they could even sell them into slavery 
(Ex. 21:7; according to rabbinic law a father could marry his 
daughter to a man who is disfigured and has boils; see Ket. 
gb). In addition, the narrator does not condemn the actions 
of the women but informs us twice (Gen. 19:32, 34) that the 
daughters of Lot were motivated by the desire to preserve the 
human species, using the same phrase “to keep seed alive” that 
he uses for YHWH’s words to Noah in Genesis 7:3 in the com- 
mand to bring the animals onboard the ark. In other words, 
Lot’s two daughters acted much in the manner of Tamar, who 
continued the family line by soliciting sexual intercourse from 
her father-in-law, which likewise violates the rules of incest 
(Lev. 18:15, 20:12), and which act is praised by the author of 
Ruth 4:12. (See also the rabbinic evaluation below.) 

The present form of the Lot narrative leaves an unmis- 
takable impression of Israelite ascendancy over Ammon and 
Moab: Haran, Lot's father and the grandfather of Ammon and 
Moab, was the youngest of Terah’s sons, while Abraham was 
the oldest; Lot was continually in need of Abraham's protection 
and help; the incestuous union between Lot and his daughters 
disgraces their offspring, the Ammonites and Moabites. 

The Dead Sea Scroll’s Genesis Apocryphon (20-21), writ- 
ten in Aramaic, embroiders the scriptural narrative. According 
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to this source, Lot not only accompanied Abraham to Egypt 
but also functioned there as spokesman to Pharaoh's agent. He 
acquired great possessions, obtained a wife, and built himself 
a house in Sodom. 


In the Aggadah 

The rabbis often represent Lot in an unfavorable light although 
in some sources he is praised for his virtues, the word zaddik 
of Genesis 18:23 being applied to him. When, however, he 
separated himself from Abraham, he at the same time sepa- 
rated himself from God (Gen. R. 41:5-7). He chose to settle in 
Sodom because of his lustful desires (ibid.). There he became 
a usurer (51:6). He was appointed head of the local tribunal 
(50:3), according to some, because he was the worst of all the 
five judges there (Tanh. B, Va-Yera 21). Although Lot owed his 
deliverance from Sodom to Abraham's intercession (Mid. Hag. 
to Gen. 13:11), it was also his reward for not having betrayed 
Abraham in Egypt when he said that Sarah was his sister 
(Gen. R. 51:6). A greater reward, however, is that the Messiah 
will be descended from him through Ruth the Moabite and 
Naamah the Ammonite (see Gen. R. 51:8 and Naz. 23b-24a). 
Lot had learned the virtue of hospitality from Abraham and 
invited the angels to his home although in Sodom this was 
punishable by death (pdRE 25). As a reward for this act, Israel 
was forbidden to wage war against his descendants (Yalkut 
2 (1877), 782 on Is. 15). The whole night Lot pleaded in favor 
of Sodom (Lev. R. 23:9). Only the two unmarried daughters 
of Lot followed him when he left the city (Gen. R. 51:9). Lot 
is condemned for the negligence which caused him to sleep 
with his two daughters (Gen. 19:30-38). Although he was not 
aware of what he was doing he allowed himself to become in- 
toxicated again after he had found out what had happened to 
him with his elder daughter. However, his daughters’ inten- 
tion was honorable (Hor. 10b). 


ISLAM. Lit (Lot) accompanied Abraham when he left Aram- 
Naharaim (Sura 29:25), but Muhammad has set aside an im- 
portant place for him in his prophecies because he regards 
him to have been, like himself, a prophet sent to rebuke the 
wicked (22:43; 26:160; 37:133). The name of Sodom, however, 
is not mentioned in the Koran. It appears that the positive 
description of Lot in the Koran was influenced by Christian 
literature, because in the Jewish Midrashim there is no such 
appreciation. Muhammad’: attitude toward the wife of Lot is 
negative (66:11). The later descriptions found in the works of 
Tabari, Tha‘labi, and al-Kis@#i show an extensive familiarity 
with the events of Lot’s life. They particularly deal at length 
with the description of the wickedness of Lot’s wife, who re- 
ported the good deeds of her husband to the men of Sodom. 
The influence of the Jewish Midrash (Gen. R. 51:5) is obvious. 
Islamic legend, however, also influenced subsequent Jewish 
aggadot. 
For Lot in the arts see *Sodom and Gomorrah. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Skinner, Genesis (1CC, 1912), 251-67, 306-14; 
S.E. Loewenstamm, in: EM, 4 (1962), 447-9; N. Sarna, Understanding 
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Genesis (1967), index; S.R. Driver, The Book of Genesis (1911), 151-5, 
197-205; G. von Rad, Das erste Buch Mose (1952), 142-6, 184-92. IN 
THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. 1N 1sLAM: Tabari, Tarikh, 
1 (1357, A.H.), 205-16; Tha'labi, Qisas (1356, A.H.), 86-90; Kisa’i, Qisas 
(1356, A.H.), 148-9; M. Gruenbaum, Neue Beitrige zur semitischen 
Sagenkunde (1893), 193ff.; H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzéhlungen im 
Qoran (1931, repr. 1961), 157-8; J.W. Hirschberg, Jiidische und christ- 
liche Lehren im vorund friihislamischen Arabien (1939), 58, 122-4; 
Kuenstlinger, in: Rocznik Orientalistyczny, 9 (1930), 281-95 (Ger.); 
Heller, in: Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam (1953), $.V. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: T. Alexander, in: JBL, 104 (1985), 289-300 (extensive bibl.); F. 
Spina, in: ABD, 4:372-74; “Lit, in: EIS’, 5 (1986), 832-33 (incl. bibl.). 


LOTAN, GIORA (Georg Lubinski, 1902-1974), Israel social 
welfare expert. Born in Berlin, Lotan practiced as a lawyer. 
From 1933 to 1938 he headed the division of vocational train- 
ing for youth and adults in the Organization of German Jewry, 
wrote many articles on social welfare in Germany, and was co- 
editor of a journal on social welfare. Immigrating to Erez Israel 
in 1938, he succeeded Henrietta *Szold as director of the so- 
cial welfare department of the *Vaad Le'ummi. During World 
War 11 Lotan established and directed the Committee for the 
Welfare of the Families of Jewish Soldiers and carried out a 
similar assignment during the War of Independence. In 1948 
he was a member of the Government of Israel Social Insur- 
ance planning committee. He was the first director general of 
the National Insurance Institute (1954-69). From 1959 to 1961 
he also served as the director general of the Ministry of Social 
Welfare and later, director general of the Ministry of Labor. 
Lotan wrote many articles and published a study of social in- 
surance in Israel (National Insurance in Israel, 1969). 


[Jacob Neusner] 


LOTHAR, ERNST (pseudonym of Ernst Lothar Mueller; 
1890-1974), Austrian novelist, author, and stage director. Lo- 
thar was born in Bruenn and after studying law entered the 
Austrian civil service and became state attorney and counsel- 
lor at the Ministry of Trade. After World War 1 Lothar was the 
theater critic of the Viennese Neue Freie Presse and in 1935 he 
succeeded Max Reinhardt as director of Vienna's “Theater in 
der Josefstadt.” He also staged a number of plays at the Salz- 
burg festivals. 

Although he converted to Catholicism and was at pains 
to sever all connections with Judaism and the Jewish commu- 
nity, Lothar was forced in 1938 to resign his post and leave Aus- 
tria. He eventually immigrated to the U.S. and became pro- 
fessor of comparative literature at Colorado College. In 1946 
he returned to Vienna as theater and music officer in the U.S. 
army of occupation. He later again became a stage director in 
Vienna. Lothar was a prolific and versatile writer. His works 
include the novels Der Feldherr (1918), Der Hellseher (1929; 
‘The Clairvoyant, 1931), and a trilogy entitled Macht ueber alle 
Menschen (1921-25). His most famous work in this genre, Der 
Engel mit der Posaune (1945, and frequently republished), was 
first published in English as The Angel with the Trumpet (1944); 
it deals with the problem of the Jewish wife in several genera- 
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tions of a non-Jewish family. Unter anderer Sonne (196i; first 
published in English as Beneath Another Sun, 1943) was an 
American best seller. Lothar’s autobiography, Das Wunder des 
Ueberlebens (1960), deals largely with his years in exile. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Nag] and J. Zeidler, Deutsch-Oester- 
reichische Literaturgeschichte, 4 (1937), 1377. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
D.G. Daviau and J.B. Johns, “Ernst Lothar,’ in: J.M. Spalek and J.P. 
Strelka (eds.), Deutschsprachige Exilliteratur seit 1933, 2 (1989), 520-53; 
idem, “Ernst Lothar,’ in: J. Holzner (ed.), Eine schwierige Heimkehr 
(1991), 323-352; J.P. Strelka, “Ernst Lothar; in: I. Fialova-Fiirstova 
(ed.), Maehrische deutschsprachige Literatur (1999), 202-214; idem, 
“Ernst Lothar? in: Germanoslavica, 7 (2000), 87-100; J. Thunecke, 
“Bucina Angelica” oder was fuer ein Schmarren? Ernst Lothars “Der 
Engel mit der Posaune” (1948); “Roman und Film - ein Vergleich,’ 
in: Das Maerchen vom Glueck, in: Maske und Kothurn, 46:1 (Oester- 
reichischer Film in der Besatzungszeit, 2001), 83-90; idem, “‘Es gibt 
keinen Kompromiss mit dem Unrecht’ Ernst Lothars Exilroman ‘Die 
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Zeugin. Pariser Tagebuch einer Wienerin,” in: A. Saint Sauveur-Henn 
(ed.), Fluchtziel Paris (2002), 288-297. 


[Samuel L. Sumberg] 


LOTHAR, RUDOLF (pseudonym of Rudolf Spitzer; 1865- 
1943), Austrian playwright and journalist. Lothar, a native of 
Budapest, became a contributor to the Viennese Neue Freie 
Presse. He wrote many dramas and comedies, some in verse. 
Erotic in content, they reveal clever psychological insight. 
The most popular were Koenig Harlekin (1900), Casanovas 
Sohn (1920), and Der Werwolf (1921). Lothar also wrote operas 
and the libretto for D’Albert’s Tiefland (1904). His historical 
study, Das Wiener Burgtheater, was expanded in several edi- 
tions from 1899 to 1934. His essays on drama, which include 
Henrik Ibsen (1902), and Das deutsche Drama der Gegenwart 
(1905), maintain the view that drama is applied psychology. 
Lothar’s interest in recording techniques inspired Die Sprech- 
maschine (1924) and his work as editor of the Jahrbuch fuer 
Phonotechnik und Phonokunst (1925). A travel book, Zwischen 
drei Welten (1926), includes an account of his trip to Palestine 
and a study of Jewish culture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Nag] and J. Zeidler, Deutsch-Oester- 
reichische Literaturgeschichte, 4 (1937), 1448. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
H.A. Strauss and W. Roeder (eds.), International Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Central European Emigrés 1933-1945, 2 (1983), 750; G. Du- 
crey, “La Collection Auguste Rondel et le répertoire germanique: Le 
Cas d’Arlequin-Roi de Rudolph Lothar (1902),” in: Ateliers, 18 (1998), 
67-76; M. Rozsa, “Rudolph Lothar - Herausgeber und Theaterkri- 
tiker. Oesterreichisch-ungarische Kontakte in der Wiener Wochen- 
schrift ‘Die Wage’ 1898-1907,’ in: Biblos, 49:1 (2000), 157-168; EP. 
Kirsch, “Terra Baixa, Tiefland und das Oesterreichbild des Rudolf 
Lothar,” in: M. Siguan and K. Wagner (eds. and intro.), Transkul- 
turelle Beziehungen: Spanien und Oesterreich im 19. und 20. Jahrhun- 


dert (2004), 27-35. 
[Samuel L. Sumberg] 


LOTMAN, YURI MIKHAILOVICH (1922- ), literary 
scholar and cultural anthropologist. Lotman was born in 
Petrograd into an assimilated Jewish family, and studied in 
the philological faculty of Leningrad University from 1939 to 
1950, except for the years 1940-46 when he was in the Red 
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Army, mainly at the front. From 1950 to 1954 Lotman worked 
at Tartu Teachers’ Institute in Estonia, and from 1954 was at 
Tartu University where from 1960 to 1977 he was head of the 
Chair of Russian Literature. His main works are concerned 
with the history of Russian literature and social thought from 
the end of the 18" to the early 19'" century, the theory of lit- 
erature, cultural history, and semiotics. Basing himself on the 
work of the “formalist school,’ Lotman developed a method- 
ology of analyzing the internal structure of poetic texts, ap- 
plying quantitative methods of research to the semantics of 
verbal art. He developed ways of studying the links between 
the author, the structure, and addressees of artistic works, 
thus emerging as one of the first theoreticians of structural- 
ism in literary study. His major works Lektsii po struktural’‘nou 
poetike (“Lectures on Structural Poetics,” 1964); Struktura 
khudozhestvennogo teksta (“The Structure of the Artistic Text,” 
1970); Analiz poeticheskogo teksta (“Analysis of the Poetic 
Text,’ 1972); Semiotika jino i problemy kinoestetiki (“Semiot- 
ics of Cinema and Problems of Cinema Aesthetics,’ 1973, etc.) 
established principles of structural-semiotic research in the 
fields of literature and art. Many scholars, including Roman 
*Jakobson, took part in the Summer School for Modeling 
Systems which he organized in Tartu in 1964, 1966, 1968, and 
1970. In 1964, Lotman inaugurated the publication of the series 
Trudy po znakovym sistemam (“Works on Signal Systems”). 

His sister, LIDIYA MIKHAYLOVNA LOTMAN (1917- ), 
was also a literary scholar, who wrote on general problems of 
Russian literature of the 19 century. Her monograph Real- 
izm russkoy literatury 60-* godov 19 v. (“Realism of Russian 
Literature of the 60s of the 19'* Century,” 1974) is character- 
ized by a complex elaboration of literary-historical and theo- 
retical issues. 


[Mark Kipnis / The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 


LOTS. 


Biblical Data 
The Bible records the practice of casting lots as a means of 
arriving at decisions on a variety of problems. These may be 
grouped into two main categories: (a) the selection of one or 
more members from a group; (b) the division of goods among 
members of a group. To the first category belong the election 
of a king (1 Sam. 10:20, 21); the election of cult functionar- 
ies (1 Chron. 24-26); the selection of the “scapegoat” for the 
atonement ritual (Lev. 16:8-10); the selection of residents for 
Jerusalem (Neh. 11:1); the allocation of responsibility for sup- 
plying the wood for the altar (Neh. 10:35); the identification of 
a party guilty of some sacrilege (Josh. 7:10-26; 1 Sam. 14:41ff; 
cf. Jonah 1:7); the assignment of a tribe as the first wave of 
troops in a military campaign (Judg. 20:18; cf. 20:9); the se- 
lection of a date for some future action (Esth. 3:7; 9:24; note 
the use of Akk. piru, “lot? glossed by Heb. goral, “lot,” and the 
survival of the former in the name of the festival Purim). 
The second category involves the distribution of goods, 
usually booty (Isa. 17:14; Nah. 3:10; Ps. 22:19) or conquered ter- 
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ritory. The latter instance accounts for most biblical references 
to the casting of lots. The division of one’s land and its reap- 
portionment to others by lot is cited as a divine punishment 
in Isaiah 34:17, Joel 4:3, and Obadiah 11. The apportionment 
of Canaanite territory by lot among the Israelites is related in 
Numbers 26:52-56; 33:54; 34:13; 36:2, and Joshua 14-19; 21:4-12 
(the apportionment of levitical cities, cf. 1 Chron. 6:39 ff.). Dis- 
tribution of land by the casting of lots is paralleled in both 
ancient Mesopotamian legal documents and the customs of 
Palestinian Arabs. Although the Bible provides few details 
concerning the procedure adopted in the casting of lots, evi- 
dence can be supplied from several outside sources (see be- 
low; in Talmud and Midrash). It would seem that various 
objects might serve as lots, the most common ones being of 
wood and stone (cf. the element G15 “wood”) in the Sumerian 
GIS.SuB.BA (“lot”) and the determinative na* (“stone”) de- 
scribing a lot. A die said to have been cast by the Assyrian of- 
ficial Jahali in 833 B.c.E. in the ceremonial selection of the 
annual eponym is in the form of an inscribed terra-cotta cube 
(see Hallo). For Hittite resort to the lots, see Kitz. 

The technique of casting lots involved throwing lots to 
the ground and interpreting the results on the basis of a pre- 
arranged understanding. The element of “throwing” is also 
evident in the above-mentioned Sumerian term GIS.SUB.BA, 
“wood which is cast.” So, too, the verbs regularly employed 
with “lot” in both Akkadian and Hebrew denote “to throw, cast 
down? In the Iliad (3:314ff.) there is preserved a rather detailed 
description of the procedure: the lots are placed in a helmet 
and shaken to the ground, the shaker averting his eyes by look- 
ing backward. The determination in such cases was based on 
whose lot fell to the ground first (cf., e.g., Josh. 21:10), each lot 
having been previously marked to identify its owner (cf. the 
inscribed names on the lot of the Assyrian eponym and the 
inscribed shards at Masada). This method is most appropri- 
ate in contests, and might be applied to any problem where a 
choice between participating parties or defined options was 
involved. In more complex cases, such as the division of land, 
the area is measured off and the options for partition decided 
upon (cf., e.g., Josh. 18:4-6), it being understood that specific 
parcels of land correspond to the lots thrown. It is in this way 
that words denoting “lot” come to denote that which is de- 
cided by the casting ofa lot, e.g., a parcel of land, an assigned 
function, or, more generally, one’s destiny. 

The biblical notion that the divine will is reflected in the 
fall of the lots is most clearly expressed in Proverbs 16:33: “The 
lot is cast from (one’s) bosom, but all of its decisions (derive) 
from the Lord.” Divine guidance is also implied by the fact that 
the lots were cast “before the Lord” (Josh. 18:6; 19:51). Further, 
the sacral usage of the *Urim and Thummim would also seem 
to stress the role of lots as a divine means of communication 
(cf., e.g., 1 Sam. 14:41, 42). So, too, in Isaiah 34:17 it is the Deity 
who actually casts the lot determining the inherited portion. 
The same concept, identically expressed, is attested at Qum- 
ran (see the restoration of 1Qs 4:26 in J. Licht’s Megillat ha- 
Serakhim (1965), 105). In sharp contrast to this notion is the 
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ancient Mesopotamian idea that the gods, as well as humans, 
are subject to the fall of the lots. 

[Murray Lichtenstein] 
In the Second Temple Period 
The lot was extensively used during the Second Temple pe- 
riod, and particularly in the Temple itself in order to deter- 
mine the allocation of duties among the priests. No biblical 
sanction, however, seems to have been sought for this prac- 
tice, and, as the following passage shows, it was an arrange- 
ment of expediency arrived at through experience. “Origi- 
nally whoever wished to clear the ashes from the altar did so. 
If they were many they used to run up the ramp and he that 
came first within four cubits secured the privilege... It once 
happened that both reached the decisive point simultane- 
ously; and one of them pushed the other, and he fell and broke 
his leg. When the bet din saw that danger was involved they 
ordained that (the privilege of) clearing the altar should be 
done only by casting lots” (Yoma 2:1-2). The Mishnah goes on 
to detail the other three lots which were cast for the Temple 
service. The first covered 13 tasks connected with the sacri- 
fice, from the actual slaughter of the animal to the bringing 
of the wine oblation, the second for offering the incense, and 
the third the carrying of the members of the sacrificial ani- 
mal from the ramp to the altar (ibid. 3-4). The order to cast 
the lots was given by the overseer (ibid. 4; Tam. 1:2). The Tal- 
mud discusses whether or not the priests wore their sacred 
garments while casting the lots (Yoma 24b). According to the 
Tosefta (Taan. 2:1) the extension of the priestly watches (see 
*Mishmarot and Maamadot) from the four which returned 
to Zion (Neh. 9:5; 11:10) to the 24 in the Second Temple was 
also decided by lot. 

Whereas there is nothing in the Bible regarding the man- 
ner in which the lots were cast (see above) the Talmud gives 
details. The urn (Heb. kalpei; Gr. kaAmn) in which the lots 
were placed for choosing the scapegoat was originally of box- 
wood (eshkeroa), but Ben Gamala made one of gold (Yoma 
3:9). The urn was shaken and the two lots were taken, one in 
each hand. If the one bearing the inscription “For the Lord” 
came up in the right hand, it was regarded as a good omen 
(4:1). The lot could be made of any material, e.g., olive wood, 
walnut wood, or boxwood (Yoma 37a). According to the Jeru- 
salem Talmud (Yoma 4:1, 41b), they were made of black and 
white pebbles. The above, however, refers to the biblically or- 
dained throwing of lots for the scapegoat. For other lotteries 
it would appear that pieces of paper, or shards, such as those 
found at Masada (see below), were used. They are referred to 
as pitkaot (Gr. mittdaKtov). 

The term “lot” at Qumran is used for both the heavenly 
lottery or allotment, which is already apportioned by God 
(e.g., 1QS 2:2), as well as the paraphernalia used for a lottery on 
earth for casting lots. At Qumran when the lot was cast under 
the supervision of a priest, its outcome was considered to be 
predetermined by divine appointment. cp 14:3-8 with 4Q279 
5:2-6 indicates that the term “lot” was also used for each of the 
four categories of membership within the community: Priests, 
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Levites, Israelites, and Proselytes. Order within those catego- 
ries was determined by pedigree, spirit, and casting lots. In 
this one’s “lot” may be understood as one’s divinely appointed 
station or position (e.g., 19S 1:10; 2:23). The War Scroll (19m) 
also utilizes the term for categories of angels. Similarly, but 
antithetically, the community’s enemies were said to be of the 
“lot of Belial” (1Qs 2:5; 1QM 1:5). 

It is therefore not surprising that lots should be found 
during the excavations of Khirbet Qumran. Their form, how- 
ever, differed from those found at Masada. The lots were 
smoothed balls of clay measuring 25 + 5 mm in diameter with 
partially pierced holes arranged over the surface ranging in 
numerical value from 1 to 27. At least 59 lots were discovered 
at Qumran during the course of R. de Vaux’s excavations. De 
Vaux recorded these according to item and locus number as 
“boulée piercée incompletes” and noted the size and number 
of holes on each. De Vaux, without understanding the actual 
use and significance of the items, chose to provide the simplest 
description of them (as he also did in the case of the sundial 
which he listed as “disque de calcaire” (KhQgo9)). The PAM 
photographs of seven of these have been published in The 
Dead Sea Scrolls on Microfiche. 

Josephus gives a number of historical incidents in which 
choice was made by lot. According to his own, suspect, ac- 
count, he saved himself from death at Jotapata by arrang- 
ing that the last ten leaders of the besieged city, of whom he 
was one, should cast lots, the second one to draw the lot put- 
ting to death the previous one, and so on, the last one left 
having to immolate himself. When he was left with the last 
other survivor, he persuaded him to abandon the plan (Wars, 
3:387-91). A similar system was employed for the suicide of 
the last ten defenders of Masada. Ten were chosen by lot to be 
the executioners of the defenders, and then the ten drew lots 
among themselves to determine who should slay the remain- 
ing nine, the last then committing suicide (ibid., 7:396ff.). A 
series of ostraca bearing the names of men found at Masada 
have been connected by Yadin with this episode. Josephus 
also states that the Zealots, during the last days of the Temple, 
in order to mock at the aristocratic families from whom the 
high priest was usually selected, elected *Phinehas b. Samuel 
by lot (ibid., 4:155). 

In the New Testament Zechariah (the father of John the 
Baptist) was chosen by lot (kleros) to offer the incense in the 
Temple (Luke 1:8-9). The disciples of Jesus determined who 
would replace Judas Iscariot by casting lots (Acts 1:26). The 
term is also used for “lot of the saints” (Acts 26:18; 1 Pet. 5:3) 
which may be applied to categories of angels (Col. 1:12). “Lot” 
can also mean “appointed position” in Acts 1:17 and 8:21. The 
term was also used in the Gospels for the casting of dice by 
Roman soldiers who competed for Jesus’ garments (Matt. 
27:35; Mark 15:24; Luke 23:34; John 19:24). 

The aggadah extends the use of the lot to many instances 
of biblical history. The fact that although Eldad and Medad 
were “of them that were recorded” but they remained in the 
camp (Num. 11:26) is explained by stating that Moses chose 
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the 70 elders mentioned in the context by placing 72 slips in 
an urn; on 70 of them the word “elder” was written, while two 
were blank, and six were selected from each tribe (Sanh. 17a). 
A similar lot was drawn to select the 22,000 firstborn (ibid.). 
The Midrash also adds that Jacob’s sons drew lots to decide 
who was to bring the bloodstained coat of Joseph to Jacob 
(Gen. R. 84:8). Details are given of the manner in which the 
territory of Israel was divided among the tribes (BB 122a), and 
that brothers can divide by lot an estate bequeathed to them 
is laid down as the law (BB 106b). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz / Stephen Pfann (2"¢ ed.)] 


Post-Talmudic Times 
According to Jewish thought a decision arrived at by lot is not 
regarded as the result of blind choice. Only once is an objec- 
tion taken to deciding matters by lot and, peculiarly enough, 
it has been included in the Shulhan Arukh. ‘The tosafists ap- 
parently had a reading to the Sifrei Deuteronomy 18:13: “From 
what do we learn that it is forbidden to enquire by casting lots? 
Since the Bible says Thou shalt be wholehearted with the Lord 
thy God” (see Tos. Shab. 156a). The statement does not occur 
in the present editions of the Sifrei, which give an entirely dif- 
ferent deduction from this verse (in Pes. 113b the doctrine 
that “one should not enquire of the Chaldeans” is deduced 
from this verse, a reading which is supported by the context 
in which it occurs). Either the tosafot had a different reading, 
or, as appears probable, the deduction is based upon 1 Sam- 
uel 14:41, where the word tammim (“wholehearted” in Deut. 
18:13) is taken to mean “lots” (see 14:42). Whatever the case 
may be, this statement has been incorporated in the Shulhan 
Arukh (yp 179:1) in the laws against witchcraft. It is, however, 
an isolated statement; a tolerant and even positive view has 
been taken throughout the ages with regard to lotteries (but 
see *Gambling). A possible reflection of this is seen in the fact 
that although games of chance and gambling are not permit- 
ted in the State of Israel, the National Lottery is sponsored 
by the government and the proceeds of the weekly Mifal ha- 
Payis (payis is the talmudic word for lottery) are designated 
for hospitals and schools. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bergheim, in: PEFQs (1894), 194; A. Bea, 
in: Biblica, 21 (1940), 198-9; (CAD 1/J), 198-202, $.v. isqu; A.L. Op- 
penheim, Ancient Mesopotamia (1964), 99-100; Y. Yadin, Masada 
(1966), 201. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Hallo, in: BA, 46 (1983), 
19-26, with illustrations of lots; W. Horowitz and V. Hurowitz, in: 
JANES, 21 (1992), 95-115; A. Kitz, in: JBL, 116 (1997), 401-10; A Berlin, 
yps Torah Commentary Esther (2001), 38. SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD: 
S. Pfann, “The Essene Yearly Renewal Ceremony and the Baptism of 
Repentance,’ in: Proceedings of the Provo Conference on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, July 1996 (1998), 351-52; E. Tov with S. Pfann, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls on Microfiche: A Comprehensive Facsimile Edition of the Texts 
from the Judean Desert, (19957). See PAM 40.236 (fiche 4), 42.682 (fiche 
55), and 42.869 (fiche 59). 


°LOUIS, name of 18 kings of France. Of particular importance 
in Jewish history are the following: 
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LOUIS I (the Pious; 778-840), king of Aquitaine (from 
the age of three), emperor of the West from 814. Of the Car- 
olingian emperors, Louis was the best disposed toward the 
Jews. He retained several Jewish merchants at his court in the 
capacity of “merchants of the palace” who enjoyed extremely 
favorable privileges, part of which were no doubt also valid 
for all the Jews in the empire. These privileges guaranteed to 
their holders and their households (including near relatives, 
slaves, and servants) the widest liberty of movement, the right 
to acquire and sell property, and exemption from a variety of 
tolls and imposts affecting persons and goods in transit. Mis- 
sionary activities by Christians among pagan slaves owned 
by these Jewish merchants were prohibited. They were au- 
thorized to employ Christians on condition that they were 
freed from work on Sundays and Christian holidays. Their 
real property and movable goods were safeguarded. In the 
judicial sphere, the holders of these privileges were exempted 
from “question” (torture) and trial by ordeal and could take 
the oath according to Jewish custom. These privileges later be- 
came the model for several privileges granted by local lords 
(such as Bishop *Ruediger to the Jews of Speyer) or by Ger- 
man emperors (*Henry rv to the Jews of Worms). However, 
the most serious consequences for the future legal status of 
the Jews, especially those of France and Germany, were con- 
tained in the provisions in Louis’ privileges, which placed 
the Jews under the immediate jurisdiction of the emperor. 
These enabled him to benefit from the fines and indemnities 
imposed on persons who injured or killed one of these mer- 
chants, who were in the service of the palace or the imperial 
chamber and had been taken under the emperor’s protection 
(Mainbour). Some scholars have concluded that this was the 
origin of the principle of “imperial servitude” of the Jews, the 
*servi camerae regis. 

That the greater part of the provisions in these privi- 
leges benefited not only the “merchants of the palace” but the 
whole of the Jewish population is evident from the efforts of 
*Agobard, bishop of Lyons, to have them repealed when the 
Jews of Lyons and other towns of his diocese took advantage of 
them. Louis had moreover appointed an imperial official, the 
Magister Judaeorum, who was responsible for the protection 
of the Jews. Toward 826-8 this position was held by a certain 
Evrard. Even before attacking the privileges held by the Jews, 
Agobard had already, in about 820, clashed with Louis over 
the Jews, when the bishop had attempted to baptize Jewish 
children in Lyons, Chalon, Macon, and Vienne. At the time, 
Louis accorded the Jews his full protection. His goodwill to- 
ward the Jews was not even weakened when his own deacon, 
*Bodo, fled to Muslim Spain and embraced Judaism. Texts er- 
roneously attributed to Louis, in particular the “forged capitu- 
laries,” include enactments less favorable to the Jews, as well as 
the formula for an oath to be taken in a humiliating manner; 
these are forgeries belonging to a later period. 

LOUIS VI, king of France from 1108 to 1137. During his 
reign jurisdiction over the Jews (and their revenues) gradu- 
ally passed from royal control to the hands of the Church. The 
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Abbey of Saint-Denis, in 1112, obtained from the king judicial 
control over the Jews in the town. In 1119 Louis ceded half his 
income from the Jews of *Tours to the Abbey of Saint-Martin 
there; and in 1122 he granted five houses belonging to Jews to 
Abbot Suger of Saint-Denis. 

LOUIS vit (called the Young), king of France from 1137 
to 1180. In 1144, Louis banished from the kingdom those Jews 
who had been converted to Christianity and had later returned 
to Judaism. In 1146, Louis authorized the Jews to return to 
Sens, from where they had been expelled. During the prepa- 
rations for the Second Crusade, of which Louis became one 
of the principal leaders, Peter the Venerable of Cluny wrote 
to the king advising him to confiscate the possessions of the 
Jews; however, Louis followed the more tolerant counsel of 
Bernard of Clairvaux, who suggested that only the interest 
on the debts that Crusaders owed to Jewish moneylenders 
should be canceled. 

LOUIS VIII, king of France from 1223 to 1226. On Nov. 8, 
1223, Louis published an edict on the Jews, which had strong 
fiscal motives. Even though only a number of barons signed 
this decree, it was declared to be equally binding upon those 
who had not. The edict, the first attempt by the monarchy to 
affirm its legislative power over all the baronies of the king- 
dom, ordained the suppression of all interest due on debts 
toward the Jews, and the repayment of these debts within 
three years, on the condition that they were registered. Non- 
registered debts as well as those which had been pending for 
more than five years were to be considered as canceled. The 
king evidently received a quota of the debts collected in this 
way, which explains why the fiscal income from the Jews in- 
creased to a total of 8,682 livres in 1226. The seal which had 
served to authenticate debts toward the Jews was abolished. 
Furthermore, Jews were no longer allowed to move from one 
seigniory to another. This edict had extremely serious conse- 
quences for the future legal position of the Jews. 

LOUIS IX, king of France from 1226 to 1270. In his atti- 
tude toward the Jews, Louis differed from his predecessors and 
successors solely in that he placed the interests of the Church 
before his personal concerns and those of the kingdom in gen- 
eral. This was especially evident in the material assistance he 
granted to converts: expenses on their behalf often exceeded 
the income derived from the Jews of France. On other occa- 
sions, when this income could not be used for this purpose 
because the king considered that it was defiled by the sin of 
usury, he tried to restore the money to the victims of usury 
or their heirs. 

In all other respects Louis’ attitude toward the Jews was 
characterized by implacable enmity, which endured through- 
out his long reign. As early as 1230, he issued the famous Ordi- 
nance of Melun which forbade the Jews to engage in any mon- 
eylending activities; at the same time, it was stipulated that no 
one was allowed to detain a Jew who was the property of an- 
other lord. However, Louis was compelled to bow to the eco- 
nomic pressures that rendered dependence on Jewish credit 
indispensable. In 1234 he seized one-third of the debts owed 
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to the Jews and decreed that in the future they would be per- 
mitted to take pledges only in the presence of trustworthy wit- 
nesses. There is reason to believe that Louis took no measures 
to protect Jews persecuted by would-be crusaders in 1236 in 
several provinces (Anjou, Poitou, Mancois, Touraine, Berry). 
When in 1239 Pope Gregory 1x requested the kings of France 
and Portugal to order the seizure of Jewish books for exami- 
nation, Louis was the promptest and most zealous to comply; 
24 cartloads of Jewish books were burned in 12.42. The resolute 
and clear-sighted defense conducted by *Jehiel b. Joseph of 
Paris at the famous Paris *disputation in 1240 was to no avail, 
for the judgment was virtually predetermined. However, the 
king’s outburst, reported by his biographer Jean de Joinville, 
that rather than discuss questions of faith with a Jew a lay- 
man should plunge his sword into him, was probably caused 
by his anger at the courageous arguments advanced by R. Je- 
hiel (who was compelled to flee). When *Innocent rv, moved 
by the protests of the Jews that they could not teach the Bible 
without the Talmud, ordered it to be examined again, Odo 
(Eudes) of Chateaurous, chancellor of the University of Paris, 
opposed the pope and the condemnation stood. In December 
1254 Louis threatened with expulsion any Jew who kept cop- 
ies of the Talmud or other banned books; at the same time he 
forbade them to engage in any kind of moneylending and or- 
dered them to earn a livelihood in manual toil or any other 
lawful trade. When he decreed in 1257 or 1258 that the profits 
of usury should be restored to its victims, the commissioners 
who carried out the task were authorized to sell the real prop- 
erties of the Jews to raise the required sums of money. In 1268 
Louis called for the arrest of all the Jews and the confiscation 
of their property in preparation for their eventual expulsion; 
however, this extreme measure remained in abeyance. A year 
later, under the influence of the apostate Pablo Christiani, the 
king ordered the Jews to wear a distinctive *badge and in- 
structed his officers to assist the apostate in compelling Jews 
to listen to missionary sermons. 

It is noteworthy that no Jewish historian mentions Louis 
on any occasion. Joseph ha-Kohen briefly describes his expul- 
sion project of 1254 but without mentioning the king’s name. 
A contemporary Christian author, Matthew of Paris, makes 
the most succinct comment on Louis’ attitude to the Jews: “See 
how the king of France hates you and persecutes you.” 

Louis X (called Le Hutin: “The Quarreler”), king of 
France from 1314 to 1316. Soon after his accession, Louis paved 
the way for the return of the Jews expelled from the kingdom 
of France in 1306. On April 1, 1315, he suspended the collection 
of the debts owed to them which were still outstanding from 
the time of the expulsion. An ordinance was issued on May 
17, 1315, regulating the jurisdiction of the Jews in the eventual- 
ity of their return to France, which he authorized on July 28, 
1315. It permitted them to resettle in the localities where they 
had lived previously; ordered that their synagogues, cemeter- 
ies, and books, with the exception of the Talmud, should be 
restored to them; and prohibited them from moneylending 
against interest, allowing them only to take pledges. However, 
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they were permitted to trade freely. The ordinance concluded 
with the king’s guarantee to take the Jews under “his special 
protection and administration.” In fact, in authorizing the re- 
turn of the Jews, Louis was principally motivated by monetary 
interests. The duration of this right of residence was set for 12 
years, with the possibility of prolongation and one year’s no- 
tice of revocation. However, a new expulsion order was issued 
less than seven years later (1322) by Charles tv while the delay 
of one year’s notice to enable the Jews to dispose of their pos- 
sessions was not observed. 

LOUIS x1, ruler of Dauphiné from 1440 (as Louis 11), and 
king of France from 1461 to 1483. As dauphin, Louis tried to 
keep the Jews in his province and even to attract newcomers, 
offering them in 1449 advantageous privileges if they would 
settle in Crémieu. On several occasions he defended the Jews 
against the nobility of Dauphine, confirming their privileges, 
and even granting them new ones in 1451, 1453, and 1455. How- 
ever, after his accession to the throne of France, he imposed 
a heavy fine of 1,500 gold crowns on them in 1463, because 
“they had spoken ill of the king during his absence.” Never- 
theless, he reconfirmed the privileges of the Jews of Dauphine 
in 1476, that is, 80 years after they had been banished from 
the kingdom. 

Louts xu, king of France from 1498 to 1515. Louis or- 
dered the final expulsion of the Jews from *Provence in 1501. 
In order to compensate for the loss to his revenues caused by 
the departure of the Jews from Provence, Louis introduced 
a tax in 1512 on the remaining Jews there, who had accepted 
baptism. Known as the “tax of the neophytes,” it amounted to 
a total of 6,000 livres. Down to the 18 century, a number of 
noble Provengal families were held in discredit because they 
were reputedly descended from these “neophytes.” 

LOUIS x11, king of France from 1610 to 1643 with his 
mother Marie de Medici as regent until he was declared of 
age in 1614. On April 23, 1615, Louis signed letters patent re- 
newing the expulsion order “against not only Jews but also 
those who profess and practice Judaism” This order appears 
to have been directed especially against Marranos and possi- 
bly also against those Jews who had come to Paris with Con- 
cini (Maréchal d’Ancre), the young king’s minister, and his 
wife, Leonora Galigai. The letters patent were recorded by the 
parlement, but as far as it is known they were not put into ef- 
fect in any way. However, after the assassination of Concini 
at Louis’ command, in 1617, Leonora Galigai was tried for sor- 
cery and the charge of practicing Judaism was also brought 
against her. During Louis’ reign, the Jews of *Comtat Venais- 
sin could bring action against defendants living in the king- 
dom of France and even win their cases. When Louis visited 
Metz in 1632, he granted the Jews letters patent which declared 
their presence in the town a necessity. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


LOUIS XVI, king of France from 1774 to 1792. Among 
Louis’ ministers were Turgot, Choiseul, and *Malesherbes, 
who were favorably inclined toward the Jews. On his order a 
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census was taken of the Jews of *Alsace in 1784; letters patent 
concerning them were issued during the same year. Their del- 
egate, Herz *Cerfberr, was received at Louis’ court, although 
he had no official status, and notice was taken of his represen- 
tations. The first important step toward improvement of the 
status of the Jews was the abolition of the body tax in 1784. 
Other projects to alleviate their situation were under study 
when the Revolution broke out. 
[Renee Neher-Bernheim] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LOUIS THE PIOUS: G. Kisch, Forschungen 
zur Recht-und Sozialgeschichte der Juden in Deutschland waehrend 
des Mittelalters (1955), 47-55; Baron, Social’, 4 (1957), 48-49; B. Blu- 
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LOUIS, MORRIS (1912-1962), U.S. painter. Dubbed a post- 
painterly abstract artist and a Washington color painter, Mor- 
ris Louis Bernstein, who changed his name in 1938, was born 
in Baltimore, Maryland. After studying at the Maryland In- 
stitute of Fine and Applied Arts in Baltimore (1929-32), he 
worked as a Works Progress Administration artist in Balti- 
more (1934) and then in New York City, where he lived from 
1936 to 1940. He returned to Baltimore in the early 1940s and 
lived in Washington, D.c., from 1952 until his premature death. 
Early on he made allover compositions in the vein of Jackson 
Pollock’s drip paintings and experimented with collage. His 
biomorphic Charred Journal paintings (1951) referred to the 
Nazi book burnings. 

After seeing Helen *Frankenthaler’s seminal painting 
Mountains and Sea (1952, National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.c.) in April 1953, Louis changed his working 
method. Influenced by Frankenthaler’s thin veils of color 
staining the unprimed canvas, Louis began to saturate his 
paintings in three major series: Veils (1954, 1958-59), Un- 
furleds (1960-61), and Stripes (1961-62). Interwoven colors 
characterize Veil paintings such as Blue Veil (1958, Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge). To make these 
large works, Louis poured diluted paint down the angled 
canvas to create a wavelike effect of blended, layered color 
that covers nearly the entire surface of the work. In contrast 
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to Pollock, Louis achieved a sense of painterliness without 
touching a paintbrush. Unfurled paintings such as Beta Kappa 
(1961, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.c.) show col- 
orful thin rivulets of paint running diagonally down and in- 
ward from the top corners of the canvas leaving large central 
portions of the painting white. Straight bands of color, vary- 
ing in thickness and arranged horizontally or vertically across 
the white canvas, characterize the Stripe paintings. In all of 
these works Louis emphasized the flat ground, eschewing il- 
lusions of depth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Fried, Morris Louis (1970); M. Louis, 
The Drawings of Morris Louis (1979); D. Upright, Morris Louis: The 
Complete Paintings, A Catalogue Raisonné (1985); J. Elderfield, Mor- 


ris Louis (1986). 
[Samantha Baskind (274 ed.)] 


LOUIS-DREYFUS, JULIA (1961— ), U.S. actress. Born 
in New York but raised in Washington, Louis-Dreyfus has 
roots in a prominent French banking and financial family. 
Her father is Gerard Louis-Dreyfus, an important French fi- 
nancier. Her grandfather, Pierre Louis-Dreyfus, fought for the 
French Resistance during World War 11. Her cousin Robert 
Louis-Dreyfus was the owner of Adidas, the sports-equipment 
manufacturer, and of the French soccer club Olympique de 
Marseille. Julia Louis-Dreyfus studied theater at Northwest- 
ern University in Chicago and began her theatrical career 
there with the Practical Theater Company and the Second 
City Comedy troupe. After three years, 1982 to 1985, on the 
popular television series Saturday Night Live and appearances 
in anumber of films, including Hannah and Her Sisters (1986) 
and National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation (1989), Louis- 
Dreyfus was cast as Elaine Benes, the ex-girlfriend and pal of 
Jerry *Seinfeld in the comedy series Seinfeld in 1989. The show 
proved to be the most popular series of the 1990s, and she won 
an Emmy Award as best supporting actress in a comedy se- 
ries in 1996 for her role in Seinfeld. The series, famously about 
“nothing,” but really about the everyday foibles of single people 
in New York City, also starred Jason *Alexander and Michael 
Richards. After the end of the series in 1998, Louis-Dreyfus 
starred in several other television situation comedies. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LOUISIANA, south-central U.S. state at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. In 2001 its population was estimated at 
4,470,000 including about 15,000 Jews. The largest Jewish 
communities are Greater *New Orleans, which includes 
Metairie and the North Shore (13,000), Shreveport (1,100), 
and Baton Rouge, the state capital (1,200); there are also or- 
ganized communities in Alexandria, Lafayette, Lake Charles, 
Monroe, and New Iberia. Jewish welfare federations func- 
tion in New Orleans (1913), Alexandria (1938), Monroe (1938), 
and Shreveport (1941). There are approximately 18 congre- 
gations in the state; about 13 rabbis served these congrega- 
tions. Many of the other congregations are served by student 
rabbis. 
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It has generally been assumed that the Louisiana Code Noir, 
or Black Code, promulgated in Paris in 1724 and excluding 
settlement by Jews and the practice of any religion other than 
Catholicism in the French colony of Louisiana, discouraged 
the immigration of Jews to the area. 

Although there were transient Jews in the colony, the first 
recorded settler was Isaac Rodriguez Monsanto, a Dutch-born 
merchant who had taken his brothers and sisters to Curacao 
before moving his headquarters to New Orleans in 1757. Be- 
tween 1757 and 1769 Monsanto conducted successful business 
operations with settlers and merchants throughout Louisiana, 
the Illinois country, Atlantic and Caribbean ports, and Europe. 
In 1769, when Monsanto and his family and associates were 
expelled from New Orleans under the rigorous Spanish rule 
of Governor Alejandro O'Reilly, who invoked the first provi- 
sion of the Code Noir for their expulsion, the Monsantos took 
refuge in British West Florida, but all gradually filtered back 
into Spanish Louisiana. The Monsantos, born Jewish, all par- 
ticipated in the rituals of the Protestant and Catholic churches 
without baptism. 

Judah *Touro arrived in New Orleans from Boston in 
late 1801 or early 1802 and became, through diligence and his 
simple manner of living, a wealthy man. He was indifferent to 
Judaism until late in life, when he was persuaded by Gershom 
Kursheedt, the first truly religious Jew in the city, to build a 
synagogue for the second New Orleans congregation, Nefut- 
zoth Yehudah, or Dispersed of Judah, organized in 1845. Other 
early settlers were equally unconcerned about the preserva- 
tion of Jewish identity. 

Of the approximately 15 Jews who were in New Orleans 
in January 1815, when the battle for the city between American 
forces, led by General Andrew Jackson, and the British took 
place, at least ten and possibly 11 had some part in the action. 
Touro suffered a near-fatal wound. Of these 15, seven remained 
bachelors, seven intermarried, and one, Manis Jacobs, married 
a Christian woman after his first (Jewish) wife died. It was Ma- 
nis Jacobs who became the first president of Shaarei Chassed 
or Gates of Mercy (1827), the first congregation in Louisiana 
and indeed anywhere in the Mississippi Valley south of Cin- 
cinnati. This congregation, Sephardi at the outset, later became 
Ashkenazi as increasing numbers of Jews arrived in the town 
from the German-speaking lands. But Jewish religious life 
did not prosper in New Orleans. The wealthiest men did not 
support any of the three congregations in existence by 1850. 
(Gates of Prayer Congregation was established in the Lafay- 
ette suburb of New Orleans in January of that year.) Touro’s 
building of a synagogue did not inspire others to do likewise. 
Intermarriage continued apace in New Orleans, perhaps more 
than in any major city in the United States. 

German Jews at the port of New Orleans fanned out from 
that city into more rural areas and became peddlers and ar- 
tisans. Significant numbers of Jews were country merchants 
and traders in small Louisiana towns before the Civil War. 
They established benevolent societies, cemeteries, or congre- 
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gations in Alexandria (1854), Donaldsonville (1856), Baton 
Rouge (1858), and Monroe (1861). But the most significant Jew- 
ish institution in Louisiana was the Association for the Relief 
of Jewish Widows and Orphans of New Orleans (1854), one 
of the earliest agencies of its kind in the United States. Made 
necessary by frequent epidemics of yellow fever and cholera 
in the New Orleans area, this association was supported from 
its inception by assimilated Jews who demonstrated no other 
concern with their Jewish identity. The free-wheeling atmo- 
sphere of the state, dominated by New Orleans, encouraged 
the full participation and integration of Jews; there was then 
little anti-Jewish prejudice, which seems to have gained mo- 
mentum only in the late 19 century. Among Louisiana's no- 
table assimilated Jews were U.S. Senator Judah P. *Benjamin 
(1853-61); Henry M. Hyams, Benjamin’s cousin, lieutenant 
governor of Louisiana in 1859; and Dr. Edwin Warren Moise, 
speaker of the Louisiana legislature at the same time and later 
state attorney general. It was apparently no accident that each 
of these men intermarried. In 1872, the first Rex, King of Car- 
nival, was Louis J. Salomon, a great-grandson of Haym *Salo- 
mon, the well-known Revolutionary War patriot. 


The Civil War and After 

More than 200 Louisiana Jews are known by name to have 
served in the Confederate forces, but the true number is prob- 
ably three times that large. Three of these men, S.M. Hymans, 
Edwin I. Kursheedt, and Leon R. Marks, achieved the rank 
of colonel. Benjamin Franklin Jonas, served as a private; he 
became the second Louisiana Jew to serve in the U.S. Senate 
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(1879-85). Dr. Joseph Bensadon, who was the first medical di- 
rector of Touro Infirmary (1854), was a surgeon in the Con- 
federate army from 1862 to 1865. 

The distinctive leader of the Jews of New Orleans after 
the Civil War was Rabbi James K. *Gutheim, who before the 
war served as Reverend at Dispersed of Judah then moved to 
Gates of Mercy soon after the war’s end. He encouraged the 
growing Reform movement within the congregation, but, 
when proposed reforms in the liturgy he recommended in 
1868 caused an uproar, he accepted the position of Reader at 
Temple Emanu-el in New York City. He returned to New Or- 
leans four years later in response to the creation of Temple 
Sinai, a new Reform congregation organized by his followers 
from Gates of Mercy. 

Rabbi Isaac Leucht, who followed Gutheim to the pul- 
pit at Shaarei Chassed, also became the rabbi when Gates of 
Mercy and Dispersed of Judah amalgamated in 1881. Leucht 
began calling the merged congregation Touro Synagogue, in 
memory of the philanthropist whose largesse assisted both 
congregations in their formative years. He assisted in relief 
work during the yellow fever epidemic of 1878, as well as in 
civic work; and he was a bridge to the gentile community, 
serving as president of the Red Cross Society and a member 
of the State Board of Education. 

In 1882 the Hebrew Foreign Mission Society of New Or- 
leans, in conjunction with the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Soci- 
ety, sponsored an agricultural colony of Russian Jews at Sic- 
ily Island in Catahoula Parish. But the project failed when 
the Mississippi River overflowed and flooded the entire area 
that year. 


Jewish Life in the 19t and 20‘ Centuries 

Beginning in the mid-19" century, Jewish merchants and trad- 
ers organized communities throughout the state. The largest, 
except for New Orleans, was Shreveport, where a synagogue, 
Har El, was founded in 1859 and an Orthodox congregation 
was organized in 1892. One of the marks of the development of 
intolerance was a local ordinance (1873) prohibiting Jews from 
opening their stores on Sunday. Zionist, B’nai Brith, and other 
communal organizations were formed, and in 1914 the Reform 
temple was dedicated. A Shreveport attorney, Sidney Herold, 
in 1915 successfully persuaded the State Court of Appeals to 
prohibit the reading of the Bible in public schools. 

Baton Rouge, the state capital, had Jewish settlers in the 
early 19" century, but not until 1868 was their number sufh- 
cient to form the small congregation which became B'nai Israel 
in 1879. In Alexandria a Young Men's Hebrew Association was 
organized in 1882, and the city had Reform and Orthodox syn- 
agogues. Jewish communities appeared in Morgan City in 1875, 
in Opelousas in 1877, and in Lake Charles in 1895. In Bogalusa, 
an Orthodox congregation was organized in 1925. Commu- 
nities also functioned in Plaquemine (1856-1932), St. Francis- 
ville (1877-1905), and Bastrop (1877-1923). Bastrop and other 
small communities are served by the United Jewish Charities 
of Northeast Louisiana, organized in 1938 in Monroe. From 
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1915 to 1933 Mendel Silber of New Orleans ministered to con- 
gregations in New Iberia, Morgan City, and Plaquemine. 

In the 20 century movement from smaller to larger 
communities occurred among Louisiana Jews. Moreover, the 
total population of Louisiana Jewry declined somewhat af- 
ter 1940, when there were about 16,000 Jews in the state. But 
despite the continuing small proportion of Jews in the state 
population, many Louisiana Jews have attained statewide or 
national prominence, including the 19'*-century philanthro- 
pist Isidore *Newman; civic leader Julius Weis; Isaac Delgado, 
a charter member of the Louisiana Sugar Exchange who con- 
tributed to the art museum and Charity Hospital memorial 
building; the actress Adah Isaacs *Menken; U.S. congressman 
Adolph Meier (1891-1908); and state legislators George Joel 
Ginsberg (1928-32), who sought the impeachment of Gover- 
nor Huey P. Long before the State Senate in 1929, and Norman 
Bauer, speaker of the House of Representatives in 1942. Henry 
A. Lazarus was a member of the state Supreme Court (1880) 
and Emile Godchaux (1909-18), Max Dinkelspiel (1919-24), 
and I.D. Moor served on the state Court of Appeals. Alexan- 
dria, Monroe, Crowley, Donaldsonville, and Morgan City have 
elected Jewish mayors, and many Jews have served as school 
board members and presidents. Jews have prospered finan- 
cially in Louisiana, and the Jewish professional and manage- 
rial classes have grown significantly since 1940. 


[Bertram Wallace Korn and Edward L. Greenstein] 


In the wake of Hurricane Katrina in August 2005, the 
general population of Greater New Orleans has gone from 
approximately one million to about half that number. In Or- 
leans Parish the population has fallen from 475,000 to less 
than 100,000. While most of the synagogues received some 
repairable damage, Congregation Beth Israel, the only congre- 
gation in the city that offered twice daily services before the 
hurricane, was inundated with ten feet of water. All of their 
Torahs were damaged and had to be buried. The members of 
the Jewish community have scattered to Houston, Dallas, At- 
lanta, Baton Rouge, Lafayette and points in between. When 
and whether they will return remains to be seen. 


[Catherine Kahn and Irwin Lachoff (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Shpall, Jews in Louisiana (1936); B. Kap- 
lan, Eternal Stranger (1957), 39-43; B. Lemann, Lemann Family of 
Louisiana (1965); B. Korn, Early Jews of New Orleans (1969); Loui- 
siana Historical Records Survey, Inventory of Jewish Congregations 
and Organizations (1941); A.P. Nasatir and L. Shpall, in: ayHSQ, 53:1 
(1963), 3-43. 


LOUISVILLE, the largest city in Kentucky and home to its 
oldest and largest Jewish community. Jews may have owned 
land in the Louisville area as early as the late 18" century and 
a few arrived at the beginning of the 19*, but the first Jew- 
ish institutions arose in the city only in the 1830s. An Israelite 
Benevolent Society was listed in the Louisville city directory 
in 1832 and regular worship services were established around 
1838. Louisville's first Jewish congregation dates from 1842, 
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when Adath Israel was chartered. Jews continued to arrive 
in the city over the next decade, primarily from the German 
states and from Posen, and in 1851 a second congregation was 
established, known first as the Polish House of Israel and soon 
after as Beth Israel. A third congregation, Brith Sholom, was 
organized in 1880. Among early Adath Israel spiritual leaders 
was Bernhard Henry Gotthelf (1819-1878), in 1862 appointed 
the second Jewish chaplain of the Union Army. Both Adath 
Israel and Brith Sholom were early adopters of Reform prac- 
tices. Other organizations established by Louisville’s 19%-cen- 
tury German-Jewish settlers included a lodge of B’nai Brith, 
chartered in 1852, and the Standard Club (forerunner of the 
Standard Country Club), established in 1883. Louisville’s Jew- 
ish population stood at about 2,500 in 1880. 

Toward the end of the 19" century, the city’s most prom- 
inent Jewish residents included clothiers Moses and Henry 
Levy (arrived in Louisville in 1861); dry goods magnate Henry 
Kaufman and his colleague Benjamin Straus (partners in 1883); 
attorney Aaron Kohn (1854-1916), Jefferson County prosecu- 
tor and a Louisville alderman in the 1880s; distiller and phi- 
lanthropist Isaac W. Bernheim (1848-1945); and lawyer and 
scholar Lewis Dembitz (1833-1907), city tax attorney from 1884 
to 1888 and the uncle of Louis D. Brandeis, himself a Louisville 
native whose ashes are interred beneath the portico of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville law school that bears his name. 

Around the turn of the 20" century, East European Jews 
began arriving in large numbers and they tended to cluster 
in a cohesive downtown neighborhood centered on Preston 
Street. As elsewhere in America, they engaged both in com- 
mercial activities and in wage labor in trades such as tailoring 
and cigarmaking. Five new congregations were established in 
Louisville between 1882 and 1905, at least four of them byprod- 
ucts of the influx of East Europeans and Orthodox in outlook. 
These congregations were B’nai Jacob (1882), Beth Hamedrash 
Hagodol (1887), Anshei Sfard (1893), Adath Jeshurun (1894, 
the successor to Beth Israel), and Agudath Achim (1905). In 
1902, Louisville’s Orthodox congregations banded together to 
hire a “chief rabbi” and arrange for the supervision of kashrut, 
the maintenance of a mikveh, and the organization of a Tal- 
mud Torah Society. 

Louisville’s East Europeans established a number of eth- 
nic and cultural organizations as well. As early as 1907 there 
were three Zionist circles in Louisville and a Yiddish Literary 
Society was established around World War 1. A chapter of Ha- 
dassah was organized in 1919. Louisville’s Jewish population 
was reported to be 12,500 in 1927 and 13,800 in 1937. In the 
period after World War 11, the number of Jews in Louisville 
began to decline and the city’s Jewish population, as well as 
its institutions, gradually migrated away from the downtown 
area, relocating mainly to the Highlands neighborhood at first, 
and then farther to the east as well. Louisville’s Jewish popula- 
tion was reported as 8,500 in 1960 and 9,200 in 1984. 

Already in the late 19" century, a number of Jewish ser- 
vice and welfare institutions were established in Louisville. 
These included a chapter of the National Council of Jewish 
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Women, organized in 1893; a Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
(the forerunner of the Louisville Jewish Community Center), 
incorporated in 1890; and a social service agency called Neigh- 
borhood House, founded in 1896. In 1903, Louisville's Jewish 
Hospital was established to provide facilities for Jewish doctors 
who were denied staff privileges elsewhere and to care for pa- 
tients who might prefer treatment in a Jewish environment. By 
the end of the 20" century, Jewish Hospital was a world leader 
in both artificial heart and hand transplant surgery. 

As the number of Jewish welfare institutions in Louis- 
ville increased, a Federation of Jewish Charities was created 
around 1908. This body became the Jewish Welfare Federation 
by 1918 and the Jewish Social Service Agency in 1951. In 1934, 
a second coordinating body was established: the Louisville 
Conference of Jewish Organizations. Intended primarily as a 
fundraising agency, over time the Conference developed into 
the community's principal coordinating and public relations 
body as well, adopting the name Jewish Community Federa- 
tion of Louisville in 1971. 

A sampling of prominent Louisville Jews of the 20" cen- 
tury includes bacteriologist Simon Flexner (1863-1946); juve- 
nile justice and welfare advocate Bernard Flexner (1865-1945); 
medical education reformer Abraham Flexner (1866-1959); 
attorney Charles W. Morris (1892-1961), a civic and political 
activist and a founder of the Louisville Conference of Jew- 
ish Organizations; art historian Justus Bier (1899-1990) and 
musicologist Gerhard Herz (1911-2000), both of whom fled 
Nazi Germany and joined the University of Louisville faculty 
in the 1930s; businessman and humanitarian Arthur S. Kling 
(1896-81); community stalwart Lewis D. Cole (b. 1913), one- 
time chairman of the National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council; Charles M. Leibson (1929-95), named a 
justice of the Kentucky Supreme Court in 1983; popular mayor 
Jerry Abramson (b. 1946), first elected in 1985; and community 
activist Marie Abrams (b. 1937), who became national chair of 
the Jewish Council for Public Affairs in 2004. 

Among the more prominent rabbis who served in Lou- 
isville were Adolph Moses (1840-1902), an advocate of a radi- 
cal form of Judaism he called “Yahvism’; Hyman G. Enelow 
(1877-1934), later rabbi of Temple Emanu-El in New York; 
Asher L. Zarchy (18632-1932), chief rabbi of the Orthodox 
community from 1903 until 1932; the civic-minded Joseph 
Rauch (1880-1957), for whom the city’s planetarium is named; 
Simcha Kling (1922-91), author of the text Embracing Judaism; 
and Herbert Waller (1914-1994), active in interfaith work. 

At the turn of the 21° century, the communal institutions 
in Louisville included, aside from the Jewish Federation and 
Community Center, the Jewish Family and Vocational Ser- 
vice, created in 1978 as a successor to the Jewish Social Ser- 
vice Agency; Shalom Tower, providing subsidized housing for 
the elderly; the Four Courts Senior Center, a nursing home 
facility; the Louisville Vaad Hakashruth; the Eliahu Academy 
and Torah Academy day schools; and several supplementary 
education programs. Louisville's congregations at the turn of 
the century were Anshei Sfard (Orthodox), Adath Jeshurun 
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(Conservative), Keneseth Israel (Conservative, formed in 1926 
by the merger of B’nai Jacob and Beth Hamedrash Hagodol), 
The Temple (Reform, created in 1976 by the merger of Adath 
Israel and Brith Sholom), and Temple Shalom (Reform, estab- 
lished in 1976). The Jewish population of the city at the turn of 
the century was approximately 8,700, with perhaps 10 percent 
being “new Americans” from the former Soviet Union. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Ely, Jewish Louisville: Portrait of a Com- 
munity (2003); L.S. Weissbach, The Synagogues of Kentucky: Archi- 
tecture and History (1995); H. Landau, Adath Louisville: The Story 
of a Jewish Community (1981); I. Rosenwaike, “The First Jewish Set- 
tlers in Louisville,” in: The Filson Club History Quarterly, 53 (Janu- 


ary 1979), 37-53. 
[Lee Shai Weissbach (2"¢ ed.)] 


LOUNY (Ger. Laun), town in N.W. Bohemia, Czech Repub- 
lic. Jews are first mentioned in Louny in 1254 - one year after 
it received its freedom as a town — as living on a Jewish street 
and having a synagogue and a cemetery. The city records for 
1380-92 contained a special section for Jewish lawsuits. In 1505 
there were 12 Jewish houses. A Jew, accused in 1541 of having 
acquired a monstrance, was burned and the community was 
expelled from the town. From 1655 only one Jewish family 
was protected by the town, but in 1680 a cemetery was estab- 
lished. The cemetery and the prayer room were used by Jews 
from the vicinity. At the end of the 18'* century there were 43 
“bad Jews” in Louny, ie., Jews who did not have permission 
under the *Familiants Law to live there, and the first Jew to 
settle there in 1849 was forcibly returned to his former town 
by the crowd. Thereafter, Jews came to Louny, a synagogue 
was built, and in 1874 a German-language Jewish school was 
founded (given up in 1897); a new cemetery was built in 1875 
(which still existed in 1970). Fifty-one Jewish families lived in 
Louny in 1880 and 567 persons in 1890. In 1893 the commu- 
nity adopted Czech as the official language. In 1902 there were 
666 Jews in Louny and the 18 surrounding villages; and in 1930 
there were 205 (1.8% of the total population). The community 
was deported to the Nazi death camps in 1942, and the syn- 
agogue’s equipment was sent to the Central Jewish Museum, 
Prague. The community was briefly reestablished after World 
War II. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Linhart, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 
348-61; F. Stédry, Déjiny mésta Loun (1930); Abeles, in: Juedisches 
Centralblatt, 3 (1884), 115-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jew- 
ish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 108-9. 

[Jan Herman] 


LOURIE, ARTHUR (Vincent; 1892-1966), composer. Lou- 
rie was born in St. Petersburg, where he also studied and 
converted to Catholicism in his early 20s. He became head 
of the music department of the Commissariat for Public In- 
struction after the Revolution. In 1920 he settled in Paris and 
immigrated to the United States in 1941. His compositions 
include symphonies, operas, ballets, and choral works in the 
avant-garde idioms of their respective periods, the later ones 
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turning to the re-creation of old forms. Lourie also wrote a 
biography of Serge *Koussevitzky (1931). 


LOURIE, ARTHUR (1903-1978), Israeli diplomat. Born in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, Lourie practiced as a barrister-at- 
law and lectured in Roman-Dutch law at Witwatersrand Uni- 
versity. He served as political secretary of the Jewish Agency 
in London from 1933 until 1948, working under Nahum *So- 
kolow and Chaim *Weizmann. He spent most of World War 11 
in the United States, engaged in Zionist political work. In 1945 
he was a member of the Jewish Agency delegation at the San 
Francisco UN Conference and, from 1946 to 1948, was direc- 
tor of the Jewish Agency uN Affairs Office in New York. From 
1948 Lourie was a member of the Israel foreign service: from 
1948 to 1953 he was Israel consul general in New York, from 
1957 to 1959 he was ambassador to Canada, from 1960 to 1965 
ambassador to the United Kingdom, and deputy director- 
general, Israel foreign ministry, 1965-72. A member of several 
Israel delegations to the uN General Assembly, he was head 


of the delegation in 1959. 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 


LOURIE, NORMAN VICTOR (1912-2003), U.S. social 
worker and government official. Born in New York, Lourie 
graduated from Cornell University in 1936. From 1937 to 1939 
he was a research associate with the Russell Sage Foundation 
and from 1939 to 1943, an assistant director of the Bronx House 
and Madison House settlements in Manhattan. After serving 
in World War 11 as director of the social work section of the 
U.S. Army School for Military Neuropsychiatry, he became 
the director of the Hawthorne Cedar Knoll School for the cor- 
rection of juvenile delinquents (1946-51). In 1951 he moved to 
Philadelphia to direct the work of the Association for Jewish 
Children and from 1955 onward was executive secretary of 
Pennsylvania’s Department of Public Welfare. He took part 
in the White House Conferences on Children and Youth in 
1950 and 1960 and was a member of the advisory council of 
the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. He also 
taught in the graduate faculty of the School of Social Work 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Lourie was chairman of 
the editorial board of the Journal of Jewish Communal Ser- 
vice (1952-58) and Child Welfare (1962-64). He was president 
both of the National Association of Social Workers and the 
Academy of Certified Social Workers during 1961 to 1963, as 
well as of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1967. 
Active in community and professional affairs, Lourie assisted 
refugees from Vietnam. He served as senior policy adviser 
for the Institute for Economic Development (1980-82) and 
the National Immigration, Refugee and Citizenship Forum 
(1983-90), both in Washington, D.c. 


LOUSE (Heb. 0°33, 033 in plural. Talmud 733, singular), in- 
sect; one of the ten plagues with which Egypt was smitten (Ex. 
8:13-14; Ps. 105:31) was the plague of lice. The ]2 in Isaiah (51.6): 
“They that dwell therein shall die kemokhen” may refer to the 
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louse; i.e., “like a louse” The louse caused much suffering to 
people of all classes in former times. A distinction was made 
between the dark-colored head louse and the light-colored 
clothes louse (Pes. 112b), two strains of the Pediculus hominis, 
against which people sought to protect themselves by con- 
stantly changing and washing their clothes - although they 
were also compelled to search their garments to kill the lice 
(Tosef., Shab. 16:21, where the louse is called maakholet, i.e., the 
eater). Lice nits were regarded as the smallest of creatures, and 
hence the statement that “the Holy One blessed be He feeds 
the whole world, from the horned buffalo to the lice nits” (Av. 
Zar. 3b). Some maintained that “the louse does not multiply 
and increase” (Shab. 107b) but generates spontaneously. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 324-6; J. Feliks, The Animal 


World of the Bible (1962), 131. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


LOVE. 

In the Bible 

In the Bible, “love” has, like the word “love” in most languages, 
many and various shades of meaning. 


HEBREW WORDS FOR “LOVE.” It is represented by Hebrew 
words which range from sensuous, and often evil, desire or 
passionate love between man and woman (11 Sam. 13:4; Jer. 
2:33), through family affection, up to theological conceptions 
of God's love for Israel, and of Israel’s love for God. In most of 
the passages, “to accept, adopt, or recognize,’ could profitably 
be substituted for “to love,” and “to reject, disown,” or “repu- 
diate” for “to hate” The root most commonly used is ahav. 
Another verb riham and the noun rahamim point to the fam- 
ily feeling through their connection with rehem, the mother’s 
womb; they express the *compassion presupposing the suffer- 
ing, distress, or weakness of the other party. The root hafez 
means “wish for” or “delight in,” but is also used, with a person 
as object, in the sense of “feel inclined.” A similar meaning is 
attached to razah, “to be pleased with, and “accept.” The root 
hashagq involves instead the sense of personal attachment. As 
for the verb hanan and the noun hen, both express the idea of 
concrete favor, rather than warm affection. Finally, the often- 
used word hesed means “loyalty,” but sometimes designates the 
“real love” (Gen. 20:13; 47:29; I Sam. 20:8; 11 Sam. 9:1; Jer. 2:2; 
Ruth 2:20), which is evinced in acts of devotion and friend- 
ship, and is conditioned by the fact that there are two parties 
connected with each other by ties of family, tribe, nationality, 
treaty, covenant, etc. 


LOVE AS A SPONTANEOUS RELATIONSHIP. The word “love” 
is first of all used to denote the father’s or mother’s love (Gen. 
22:23 25:28; 37:33 44:20; Prov. 13:24; Ruth 4:15), the love be- 
tween young people intending to marry (Gen. 29:18, 20; 1 Sam. 
18:20), or between husband and wife (Gen. 24:67; 29:30, 323 
Judg. 14:16; 16:15; 1 Sam. 1:5; Prov. 5:19; Eccles. 9:9; 11 Chron. 
11:21). This use is largely attested in the Song of Songs, whose 
unique obvious theme is love between man and woman, cel- 
ebrated in glowing colors and passionate words (e.g., 1:3, 4 
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73 2:53 3:1, 2, 3, 45 5:8). “Love” designates also the specifically 
sexual desire for a woman (11 Sam. 13:1, 4, 15). The verb ahev 
denoted also affection and esteem. It is used in this sense for 
David and Jonathan, to express natural friendship (1 Sam. 
18:1, 3; 20:17; 11 Sam. 1:26; cf. 1 Sam. 16:21); for a servant, to de- 
note his attachment to his master’s family (Ex. 21:5); and for 
the people, to signify their enthusiastic sympathy for David 
(1 Sam. 18:16, 22, 28). The participle ohev means “friend” at 
least 17 times out of the 62 occurring in the Bible. On the other 
hand, Isaac, for instance, is said to “love” game as Rebekah 
knew to prepare it (Gen. 27:4, 9, 14). The verb ahev seems to 
express there a preference, as in several other texts (Gen. 25:28; 
37:3, 4; Deut. 21:15; 1 Sam. 1:5). 

The rendering of re‘a in Leviticus 19:18 (“Love your rea 
as yourself”), and similar passages, by “neighbor” is hallowed 
by tradition; but “fellow citizen” would be more enlighten- 
ing, since the reference here to one’s fellow Israelite is obvious 
from its identification by parallelism with “kinsmen” (benei 
ammekha) in Leviticus 19:18 and the fact that an additional 
verse, verse 34, was needed in order to include the metic (ger, 
but see Love of Neighbor, below). Common sense tells that 
the “love” that these verses require the Israelite to extend to 
his fellow citizen and to the metic residing in Israel is con- 
sideration, or, as Jewish tradition realistically defines it, not 
treating them in a manner in which one would resent being 
treated (so the interpretation of Pseudo-Jonathan, Lev. 19:18, 
34, in accordance with the famous saying attributed in Shab. 
31a to Hillel but in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, 8:7, 8, to 
Philo, and also to be found in Arist. 207; Tob. 4:15; Test. Patr., 
Iss. 5:2; Test. Patr., Dan 5:3). 


THE RECIPROCAL LOVE OF GOD AND PEOPLE. In the Bible, 
the object of the divine love is generally the people of Israel. 
The two passages where Jerusalem is presented as the object 
of God’s love (Ps. 78:68; 87:2) are only variants of that fun- 
damental aspect. The relation of God to His people is con- 
ceived as a union marked by love on one side and demand- 
ing a corresponding love on the other. This reciprocal love 
of God and the people is expressed in categories of familial 
or social unity: father-son relationship, marriage analogy, or 
covenantal love. 

The doctrine of God’s love for Israel, and the imperative 
necessity of Israel’s love for God are rarely found in the first 
four books of the Bible, but they constitute the basic princi- 
ples of the Deuteronomic teaching. The Lord’s love for Israel 
is there viewed as the result of His election, manifested in the 
covenant and sanctioned by it. This clearly appears in Deu- 
teronomy 7:7-8, where the divine love for Israel is mentioned 
paralleling the oath sworn by God in the rite of the covenant- 
making, and is ultimately justified by God’s free choice. His 
free and personal love to Israel is manifested above all in the 
deliverance from Egypt. This primal love of the Lord for Israel 
(Deut. 4:37; 7:13; 10:15; 23:6) is the basis for the obligation of 
Israel’s love in return (Deut. 6:5; 7:9; 10:12; 11:1, 13, 223 13:43 19:93 
30:6, 16, 20). Love in Deuteronomy is therefore a love that 
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God can command: “You shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might” 
(Deut. 6:5; cf. 10:12; 11:1; 30:6). It is also a love intimately related 
to fear and reverence (Deut. 4:10; 5:29; 6:24; 8:6; 10:12; 14:23; 
17:19; 31:13). Above all, it is a love which must be expressed in 
obedience to the requirements of the law. For to love God is 
to be loyal (davaq) to Him (Deut. 4:4; 10:20; 11:22; 13:5; 30:20), 
to walk in His ways (Deut. 10:12; 11:22; 19:9; 30:16), to keep 
His commandments (Deut. 10:13; 11:1, 22; 19:9), to fulfill them 
(Deut. 11:22; 19:9), to heed them or His voice (Deut. 11:13; 13:5), 
and to serve Him (Deut. 6:13; 10:12; 11:13; 13:5). It is, in brief, a 
love defined by and pledged in the covenant. If the people ap- 
pear to be unworthy of the divine love because of its ingrati- 
tude or infidelity, the love will change into wrath. 

W.L. Moran has established the relationship of this Deu- 
teronomic concept of love with the ideology and the termi- 
nology of ancient Oriental treaties, from the 18** to the 7' 
centuries B.C.£., in which the term “love” is used to describe 
the loyalty and friendship joining independent and equal rul- 
ers (cf. 1 Kings 5:15), overlord and vassal, or king and subject. 
This use of the term “love” is no innovation of the author of 
Deuteronomy 6:5, which is generally considered the earliest 
reference to the love of God in Deuteronomy. Since Judges 
5:31 belongs most likely to the original Song of Deborah and 
uses the expression “those who love Him,’ it is probable that 
the term “love” goes back to a very early period in the Israelite 
covenant tradition. The formula “those who love Me” appears 
also in the passage of Exodus 20:6 and Deuteronomy 5:10, 
which belongs to the Decalogue. The father-son relationship 
in Deuteronomy, which reflects the very ancient Israelite con- 
cept of Israel as the Lord’s son (cf. Deut. 32:6, 10-11, 18-20), 
is also found in the body of the Book of Deuteronomy (Deut. 
1:31; 8:5; 14:1). If there is tenderness in this relationship as seen 
in Deuteronomy 1:31; 32:10-11; Isaiah 63:16; Jeremiah 3:19; 31:9; 
and Hosea 11:1, the Lord is in Deuteronomy 8:5 the father who 
does not spare the rod, but this divine chastening is considered 
in Proverbs 3:11-12 as a sign of the divine love. Israel appears 
as a disobedient son also in Isaiah 1:2 and 30:9. He is disloyal 
even to the point of turning away from the Father to other 
gods (Deut. 32:18-20), just as a faithless vassal abandons his 
sovereign for another overlord. God intervenes then as one 
who is angry with his sons for their disloyalty (Deut. 32:19), 
and who is, therefore, ready to punish them (Isa. 30:1-5, 8-14). 
In Deuteronomy 14:1, the relationship between father and son 
as applied to God and Israel is a motive to obey a particular 
command. It is thus clearly akin to the covenantal love, which 
should exist between the suzerain and the vassal, called re- 
spectively father and son in the diplomatic terminology of the 
ancient Near East (cf. E. Lipinski, Le poéme royal du Psaume 
LXXXIX, 1-5, 20-38 (1967), 57-66). Malachi 1:6 parallels the 
son with the servant, and expects reverence from each. Since 
covenantal love involves reverential fear, there may be here a 
later offshoot of the same tradition. It may reasonably be in- 
ferred, therefore, that the ancient Israelite concept of Israel 
as God’s son is very close to the Deuteronomic conception of 
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covenantal love between God and Israel, though it is also as- 
sociated with the current imagery of father and son. It can be 
influenced too by the idea of divine Fatherhood, expressed in 
personal names of the type aviyyah (Abijah), aviyyahu (Abi- 
jahu), “the Lord is my Father.” Occasionally, the affection of 
God for His people is also depicted as the love of a mother for 
her child (Isa. 49:15; cf. 66:13; Deut. 32:11). 

The husband-wife metaphor of Hosea 2 recurs in the 
earliest poems of Jeremiah (Jer. 2-3; 31:2-6), who had most 
likely been influenced in his youth by the Hoseanic tradition. 
Ezekiel, too, knew the symbolism of the marriage (Ezek. 16; 
23), which recurs again in Deutero-Isaiah as a means of de- 
scribing Israel’s restoration after the Exile: Zion was a deserted 
wife (Isa. 49:14; 54:6; cf. 60:15; 62:4), without children (Isa. 
49:20; 51:18; 54:1), and reduced to captivity (Isa. 40:2; 52:2), 
because she has been repudiated by the Lord (Isa. 50:1); but 
the Lord had decided to take her back (Isa. 54:5-8). YHWH’S 
wrath required the rejection of the people - the repudiation 
of the unfaithful wife. This was the historical turning point 
with which the prophets were confronted. Nevertheless, the 
people was the Lord’s people, the chosen people, the object 
of God's love. What would become of the election and of the 
divine plan for Israel if the “repudiation” became definitive? 
A tension ensued between God’s love and God’s wrath. Even 
the end of Judah as an independent state did not mean the 
complete annihilation of the nation. The reason is that Israel 
is precious in the Lord’s eyes, and is loved by the Lord. In 
Hosea 14:5 it is expressly said that God of His own free will 
and love will heal the faithlessness of His people. Ezekiel em- 
phasizes that the Lord will restore Israel, but not because of 
her fidelity to the covenant (Ezek. 16:60-68); and Deutero- 
Isaiah (under the influence of Ezekiel, e.g., ch. 36) says that 
God blots out the transgressions of His people not because 
of their sacrifices, but “for His own sake,” i.e., His sovereign 
love (Isa. 43:22-44:5). 

A few texts affirm that God loves the righteous (Ps. 146:8; 
Prov. 15:9; cf. 3:12), and some psalmists refer to God’s compas- 
sion (Ps. 25:6; 40:12; 51:3; 69:17; 119:77) for all His creatures (Ps. 
145:9). Such texts are relatively rare: the Lord’s love is almost 
exclusively love for Israel, the elect people. Even the prophets 
never say that the Lord “loves” other peoples, or that man- 
kind is an object of His love; but God’s actions in Israel’s his- 
tory are dictated by His love. The same is true of His punitive 
educative work as well as of His gracious gifts in the contin- 
ued course of history. This is the main theme of the biblical 
theology of love, probably because the divine love is gener- 
ally conceived as related to the covenant. The use of the word 
hesed reveals indeed that this term also belongs to the cov- 
enantal terminology. 

The love for God is sometimes signified in an indirect 
way, without mentioning the divine name. Thus when Amos 
5:15 exhorts the people to “love the good,” he intends the justice 
demanded by the divine law (cf. Micah 6:8; Ps. 52:5), which is 
mentioned 11 times in Psalm 119 as an object of love (vs. 47, 
48, 97, 113, 119, 127, 140, 159, 163, 165, 167). Of course, the author 
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meant by law, the stipulations of the covenant. The love of wis- 
dom (Prov. 8:17, 21; cf. 4:5-6; 7:4; 29:3; Eccles. 4:11-14) is also 
interpreted as love of the law (Wisd. 6:17-18; cf. 6:12; 7:10), but 
this theme probably has an Egyptian origin: the personified 
divine wisdom seems to be an Israelite adaptation of the Old 
Egyptian Maat, whose love was also highly recommended in 
texts celebrating this deified idea of truth and justice (cf. Ch. 
Kayatz, Studien zu Proverbien 1-9 (1966), 98-102). The biblical 
passages mentioning the love for the Temple or Jerusalem (Isa. 
66:10; Ps. 26:8; 122:9) express instead the desire for the divine 
familiarity, more vividly felt in the holy places. 


[Edward Lipinski] 


Post-Biblical 

The Song of Songs has been called the world’s greatest love 
poetry. In range of imagery, lyric quality, and personal in- 
sight, it has taught the true nature of love to much of man- 
kind. While it was admitted to the Bible only after a struggle, 
and then, apparently, because it was seen as an allegory of 
the love of God for Israel, the manifest content of the poems 
could never be denied. Thus an intimate link was established 
in Jewish literature between human love and the love of God. 
Jewish mysticism made this a major motif in its esoteric teach- 
ing. Rabbinic literature likewise reveals its appreciation of love 
only tangentially but with the same deep feeling: “A man once 
said, ‘When love was strong, we could have made our bed on 
a sword-blade; Now that our love has grown weak, a bed of 
60 cubits is not large enough for us’” (Sanh. 7a). 

It is not the love in itself, or the passion associated with 
it, or its sexual fulfillment which are valued in these writings, 
as much as the understanding and the generosity which love 
creates and sustains. Thus, understanding and generosity be- 
come the highest ideals for human relationships. Love between 
man and woman is almost always connected with marriage, 
which is either the goal of love or the motive which brings it 
into being. This ideal of love in marriage which leads to un- 
derstanding and generosity, though influenced by the various 
cultural circumstances among which Jews found themselves, 
remained relatively stable over the centuries. Though the ideal 
of romantic, courtly love did penetrate the Jewish community 
in the 11" and 12" centuries, unrequited passion never became 
a major Jewish concern. 

Following the Aristotelian denigration of the senses and 
passion, the Jewish philosophers, *Maimonides in particu- 
lar, tended to denigrate sexual love, and to intellectualize the 
love of God. 

They viewed the love of God as an essentially cognitive 
matter. Maimonides explains that “And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart” means that “you should make 
His apprehension the end of all your actions” (Guide of the Per- 
plexed, 1:39; see also 3:33; Yad., Teshuvah 10:3-4, 6). 

Hasdai *Crescas, as part of his general attack on the Mai- 
monidean system, rejected this intellectualization of man’s 
fundamental relationship to God. In great measure this is due 
to Crescas’ insistence that positive attributes may be postulated 
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about God (see *God, Attributes of). Since he then connects 
will and goodness with God, it is obvious that the appropri- 
ate response to such a benevolent God is love (Or Adonai, 1:3, 
3). This feeling becomes for Crescas the desired basis of man’s 
service to God (ibid., 2:6, 1-2). 

Joseph *Albo’s Book of Principles 3:35 treats human love of 
God and God’s love for humanity in general, and for Israel in 
particular. God is worthy of human love because He is good, 
beneficent, and pleasant, the three criteria Aristotle posited 
for the object of love (Nicomachean Ethics 8:2; cf. Maimo- 
nides, Commentary to Mishnah Avot 1:6). God’s love for people 
is analogous to a king’s love of his subjects, a father’s love of 
his children, and a husband's love of his wife. Albo also rep- 
resents God’s love for Israel as a “desire” (heshek), which has 
not cause or reason (3:37). 

The Renaissance philosopher Judah *Abrabanel (Leone 
Ebreo; Leo Hebraeus) devoted his book Dialoghi di Amore 
(“Dialogues of Love”) to the theme of love, to the connection 
between love, passion, and reason, and to love as the princi- 
ple moving the world and expressing the mutual relationship 
between God and his creatures. 

The mystics, though they had an anti-corporeal, as- 
cetic strain in their teaching, similar to the Aristotelian view 
of Maimonides, nevertheless, had a more emotional under- 
standing of love, and, following the Song of Songs, could see 
in the sexual passion between man and wife the model of 
the reintegration of the presently fragmented divine unity 
(Zohar 1:49b-50a). In modern times, Jewish thinkers have 
tended to accept the general, gradual reaffirmation of the 
physical aspects of human existence as essentially healthy. In 
the 19" and early 20% century, before this change of attitude 
toward the physical aspects of love, most Jewish discussions 
of love remained under the influence of German idealistic 
philosophy. 

The Neo-Kantian philosopher Hermann *Cohen empha- 
sized the moral characteristic of love in Judaism: the love of 
the alien and of one’s fellow Jew is a function of the feeling of 
compassion, and human love of God is defined as the love of 
the moral ideal. After World War 1, the existentialist philoso- 
phy of Franz *Rosenzweig and Martin *Buber introduced a 
new concern for the whole person, and emphasized human 
relationships. For them, love becomes the very ground of one’s 
being, the source of all meaning and the guide to all action. 

Rosenzweig characterized divine revelation as an expres- 
sion of love of man. Since revelation occurs in the present - 
creation being the past and redemption the future - the love 
of God is the embodiment of the human-divine encounter in 
every present moment. God being the source of love, He can 
also command man to love Him (“Love the Lord your God”) 
as an expression of His love for man. Buber emphasized the 
necessary connection between love of one’s fellow (rea) and 
love of God, whom he calls “the eternal you (Thou).” Against 
Soren Kierkegaard, who felt the need to abandon his beloved 
fiancée in order to make room for love of God, Buber ar- 
gued that only by love of the other person, the human “you” 
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(“Thou”), can a person attain the love of God, the “eternal 
you” (Thou). 


Love and Fear of God (Heb. ’71 33%; ’7 N87”) 

In his morning prayer the Jew asks God to “unify our hearts 
to love and fear Thy Name.’ This request indicates the rec- 
ognition, prevalent in Judaism since a century or two before 
the destruction of the Second Temple, that the love and fear 
of God are the major motives for serving Him, and that there 
is some tension between them. 

Both terms are widely used in the Bible, but the concept 
of fearing God appears much more frequently than that of 
loving Him. It is not clear, however, exactly what the biblical 
writers sought to convey about their faith by using a word for 
it which, when related to normal experience, regularly de- 
scribes emotions of dread and fright (Josh. 10:2; Jer. 42:16). 
In many of its uses, the term loses all denotations of fear, and 
conveys a broad sense of one’s religion, one’s god, or one’s 
pattern of worship (11 Kings 17:28; Isa. 29:13). In some cases 
the term occurs in conjunction with the love of God, so that 
the two appear to have a similar content (Deut. 10:12). Some 
scholars have therefore argued that the terms are identical in 
meaning, but this interpretation seems unlikely in view of 
the heavy biblical emphasis on God's punishing sin and His 
utter transcendence of man. He is never described as simply 
loving man, though He does love Israel; rather the emphasis 
is on His mercy and benevolence, that is, though He is the 
master, He deals kindly. Hence, while the primitive denota- 
tions of fear have been sublimated in much biblical usage to a 
more intimate relationship with God, there is good reason to 
believe that the fear of God is a primary Hebrew response to 
God as the transcendent one, but it shades off into the love of 
God as the benevolent one. In both terms, however, the im- 
mediate connotation is action. Neither is used to commend 
an emotional state, worthy because of the feelings it arouses. 
Both are used as motivations for doing the will of God. They 
are means to observance. 

By early rabbinic times, the emphasis on love had risen to 
parity with that on fear. Throughout talmudic times, the em- 
phasis was increasingly placed on love as the most appropriate 
motive for the service of God. This is in accord with the rab- 
binic stress on carrying out the commandments for their own 
sake (li-shemah). The implication arises that, in doing them 
out of fear, it is reward and punishment which move the doer, 
which, to the rabbis, are extrinsic and inferior motives. They 
do not insist that doing the commandments for their own sake 
is the only acceptable way for Judaism, but rather accommo- 
date themselves to human frailty by reasoning that from ex- 
trinsic motivation people will come to intrinsic motivation, 
which indicates their preference. Hence, though a number of 
rabbinic dicta make a distinction between the two motives, 
none of them prefers service from fear to service from love. 
The following are typical: “The reward of the lover is two por- 
tions; that of the fearer is one” (SER 28:140-1); “Act out of love, 
for the Torah makes a distinction between one who acts out 
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of love and one who acts out of fear... In the former case his 
reward is doubled and redoubled” (Sif. Deut. 32). 

A major addition to the meanings of loving God is the 
rabbis’ association of martyrdom with the term. Love would 
naturally seem to imply a willingness to do anything for one’s 
beloved. With R. Akiva as the model, the rabbis saw the will 
to give one’s life for God and His teaching as the highest ex- 
pression of love for Him (Ber. 61b; Sif. Deut. 32). The rabbis, 
however, considered martyrdom an end in itself, and placed 
severe restrictions on the conditions under which one had 
to give one’s life for the love of God. This idea became a ma- 
jor part of the medieval Jew’s sense of the right motive from 
which to serve God. 

With the advent of Muslim-Jewish philosophy, with its 
rigorous, abstract evaluation of motives, a full-scale preference 
for the love of God over the fear of God began to pervade Jew- 
ish literature. For Maimonides, the rigorous philosophical es- 
timate of all things led to a disparagement of the fear of God 
as a motive worthy of women and children alone (Maim., Yad, 
Teshuvah 10:1). Only the love of God, because it seeks nothing 
for itself, should be considered the motive which men ought 
to strive to achieve as the basis for their action. Yet Maimo- 
nides’ Aristotelianism did not permit him to accept love in 
all its emotional connotations. What he carried over of love's 
normal meaning is its singleness of focus and its comprehen- 
sive relation to its object. In terms of man’s inner state, how- 
ever, since thinking was for Maimonides the most significant 
thing one can do, love was completely reinterpreted in terms 
of reason and cognition (ibid. 10:6). Even where Maimonides 
used the symbols of the love of God, his meaning always re- 
lated to an intellectual activity which concentrates utterly on 
its object and seeks to carry that fixation into every other as- 
pect of existence (Guide of the Perplexed, 3:51). Such intensive 
love of God is called “desire” (heshek). 

Isaac *Arama’s treatise Hazut Kashah portrays the phi- 
losophers as attaining the rank of love of God resulting from 
admiration, but not the higher rank of *fear of God. On the 
other hand, the philosophers negated divine love of man, be- 
cause in their view God does not relate in any way to individ- 
ual humans. Baruch *Spinoza typifies such a philosophic po- 
sition, emphasizing that God does not love individual people 
(Ethics 5:17). In Jewish mysticism, by contrast, though there 
are continual references to the fear and love of God, no clear- 
cut emphasis on one or the other becomes dominant in any of 
the major movements. The Zohar, for example, esteems both 
very highly. The concept of devequt calls on man to intimately 
associate his being with God and to be linked to Him in ev- 
ery activity of his life. This concept incorporates aspects of the 
traditional ideas of both the love and fear of God. It carries 
over the closeness of the former, yet maintains a sense of the 
distance and greatness of God. 

Modern Jewish thinkers have avoided discussing the 
fear of God, since it seems too closely associated with the im- 
age of man as passive and abject. Wishing to ascribe to man 
an active role in his relationship with God, they have almost 
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universally made the reciprocal love of God and man central 
to their teaching. Since this idea can easily be extended to the 
point where the distance between God and man is obliter- 
ated, as in various schools of humanism, some thinkers have 
begun to suggest that a concern for the fear of God is not in- 
compatible with the dignity of man and is required by the 
transcendence of God. 


Love of Neighbor 

Leviticus 19:18 commands: “Love your neighbor (reakha) as 
yourself: I am the Lord” The surrounding verses qualify this 
commandment. They prohibit unfair dealing and defrauding 
even of the defenseless, and forbid vengeance and the bear- 
ing of a grudge. 

It is not clear whether the commandment to love one’s 
neighbor applies to Jews only or to non-Jews as well. There is 
no substantial data from the Bible concerning the practice of 
the commandment. From the parallel term in the first part of 
the verse, benei ammekha (“children of your people”), it would 
seem that reakha (“your neighbor”) in the second part of the 
verse refers to specifically Jewish neighbors (see for example, 
Maim., Yad, Deot 6:3), though the word rea is used elsewhere 
in the Bible to refer to non-Jewish neighbors as well. The fact 
that the love of the resident stranger (ger) is enjoined in the 
same chapter in a separate verse (19:33-34) would seem to in- 
dicate further that “neighbor” in verse 18 refers specifically to 
Jews. It is clear that according to the interpretation of the rab- 
bis of the talmudic period the commandment of loving one's 
neighbor does not refer to idolaters. Idolatry is, of course, the 
classic wickedness in Jewish eyes. While there is no command- 
ment to hate idolaters, and while there are in rabbinic litera- 
ture many stories about the positive relations between Jews 
and idolaters, the law places so many restrictions on associa- 
tion with idolaters and their goods that the commandment of 
neighborly love cannot easily be said to apply to them. 

The rabbis had a clear appreciation of the significance of 
this commandment. Akiva called it the epitome of the Torah. 
Ben Azzai, in preferring the verse: “In the day that God cre- 
ated man, in the likeness of God made He him” is not deny- 
ing Akiva’s assertion of the importance of this command- 
ment (Sifra 19:18). If anything, he is seeking a more inclusive 
verse, for “neighbor” might be understood literally or locally, 
but “creation in the image of God” excludes no human being. 
Similarly, both Hillel (Avot 1:12) and R. Meir (ibid. 6:1) enjoin 
that one should love all mankind (“creatures”). Concern for 
the non-Jew and his welfare is understood to be part of the 
Jewish goal of promoting peace among men, mi-penei darkhei 
shalom (“in the interest of peace”). From this commitment a 
whole range of moral responsibilities toward gentiles devolves 
upon Jews. Maimonides, in a typical ruling from the many 
in medieval writings, writes: “We bury the dead of heathens, 
comfort their mourners, and visit their sick, as this is the way 
of peace” (Yad, Avel 14:12). 

In modern times, when the Jew’s neighbor for the first 
time is widely understood as encompassing all humanity, the 
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understanding of neighborly love by Jewish thinkers has been, 
correspondingly, universalized. 

Moses *Mendelssohn argues that the commandment 
in Leviticus 19:18 cannot mean to love someone else as one 
loves oneself, which is impossible; moreover, had the Torah 
intended to command love of neighbor “as yourself,” it would 
have said ke-nafshekha. The term kamokha, in his analysis, 
does not mean “as yourself” but “that which resembles you”; 
the commandment thus means “love your fellow, for he is 
like you, equal to you and resembling you, for he was also 
created in the image of God; he is human, like you. This in- 
cludes all humans, since all of them were created in [God’s] 
image” (Be'ur to Lev. 19:18; the commentary to Leviticus was 
prepared by H. Wessely, and was supervised and edited with 
bracketed additions by Mendelssohn). 

Samson Raphael *Hirsch makes the love of all mankind 
a condition for being a true Israelite, and Hermann *Cohen 
considers it the necessary and unique concomitant of Jew- 
ish *monotheism. Cohen also follows Mendelssohn in in- 
terpreting the commandment as meaning love for the other 
who is like you: “The ethical self must be engaged in action. 
For this self, there exists no I without a Thou. Re’akha means 
“the other,” the one who is like you. He is the Thou of the I. 
Selfhood is the result of an unending relation of I and Thou 
as well as its abiding ideal” (“Charakteristic der Ethik Mai- 
munis” (1908), in: Juedische Schriften 111, Eng. tr. in E. Jospe 
(ed.), Reason and Hope: Selections from the Jewish Writings of 
Hermann Cohen (1971), 218). 

Leo *Baeck writes: “In Judaism neighbor is insepara- 
ble from man... there is no ‘man’ without ‘fellowman,; no 
faith in God without faith in neighbor...” (Essence of Juda- 
ism (1936), 193). 

[Eugene B. Borowitz / Raphael Jospe and Hannah Kasher (24 ed.)] 
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LOVELL, LEOPOLD (1907-1976), South African politician 
who was the only white man in the first cabinet of independent 
Swaziland. Born of Russian immigrant parents, he practiced 
law in Benoni in the Transvaal. During the 1930s he organized 
resistance to the Greyshirt (pro-Hitler) movement, and had 
its gangs expelled from the town. Lovell represented Benoni 
(S. Transvaal) in the House of Assembly from 1949 until 1958 
when the Labor Party ceased to be represented in Parliament, 
and was an outspoken opponent of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment’s apartheid policies. He took up residence in Swaziland 
in 1961 and was admitted to the bar there. In 1967 he became 
a member of its Parliament and was appointed minister of fi- 


nance, commerce, and industry. 
[Lewis Sowden] 


LOVESTONE, JAY (Liebstein, Jacov; 1897-1990), U.S. Com- 
munist Party leader; architect of U.S. organized labor's post- 
World War 11 anti-Communist foreign policy. Lovestone, who 
was born in Lithuania, was taken to the United States as a child 
and grew up on New York’s Lower East Side. 

Lovestone joined the Socialist Party as a youth and was 
active in that party’s left wing. In response to the Bolshevik 
Revolution, Lovestone was a founder of the Communist Party 
of America in 1919, which merged with another faction in 1921 
to form what became the Communist Party of the United 
States. He served as its executive secretary from 1927 to 1929. 
While American Communism’s top bureaucrat, Lovestone 
outlined the notion of “American Exceptionalism,’ ie., that 
the United States did not fit into the general Communist the- 
ory. However, he and his theory were reviled and ostracized 
after Stalin's Comintern declared a “third period” of capitalist 
crisis and revolutionary upsurge, which included the United 
States. Following the Stalinization of American Communism, 
Lovestone formed an opposition Communist Party (later the 
Independent Labor League) and during the Depression fought 
Communists in the auto workers’ and ladies garment work- 
ers unions. In 1944 Lovestone was chosen to head the Free 
Trade Union Committee. Thereafter, he guided the American 
Federation of Labor's anti-Communist foreign policy. He con- 
structed a worldwide intelligence network which, throughout 
the Cold War era, worked closely with the c1a. When the AFL 
and c1o merged, Lovestone continued his anti-Communist 
activities within the merged labor movement's Department of 
International Affairs. In 1963 he became director of the AFL- 
cio’s International Affairs Department (14D), which covertly 
channeled millions of dollars from the c1a to anti-Commu- 
nist activities internationally, particularly in Latin America. 
During the 1960s he vigorously supported American military 
intervention in Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and Vietnam, 
and opposed the concepts and practitioners of neutralism and 
revolutionary nationalism. In 1974 he was expelled from the 
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AFL-CIO when it came to light that he had been connected 
with the cia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lens, in: The Nation (July 5, 1965); Draper, 
American Communism and Soviet Russia (1960); L. Velie, Labor U.S.A. 
(1959). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Morgan, A Covert Life: Jay Love- 
stone, Communist, Anti-Communist & Spymaster (1999); R. Alex- 
ander, The Right Opposition: The Lovestoneites and the International 
Communist Opposition of the 1930s (1981). 


[Kenneth Waltzer / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


LOVY, ISRAEL (Lowy; Israel Glogauer; 1773-1832), hazzan 
and composer. Born near Danzig, Lovy received his talmu- 
dic education in Glogau, where his father officiated as hazzan. 
From the age of 13 he acted as assistant hazzan in various com- 
munities of Moravia, Bohemia, Saxony, and Bavaria. In 1799 
Lovy was employed in Fuerth, where he continued his edu- 
cation in European music. After temporary employment in 
Mainz, Strasbourg, and London, he went to Paris in 1818, and 
in 1822 he became the chief hazzan of the newly founded syna- 
gogue in the Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth. There he organized 
a four-voiced choir, for which he composed his Chants reli- 
gieux... pour les prieres hébraiques (1862). He had already ap- 
peared as a concert singer in Germany, and in Paris was urged 
to go on the stage, but refused. His tunes were popular among 
the German cantors, but his priority as a “reformist” passed 
to Solomon *Sulzer whose innovations had a wider influence. 
The “Polish airs” notated at the end of his Chants (149-57) are 
the first appearance in print of the “hazzanic-klezmeric” (folk) 
repertoire for weddings and other family rejoicings and an 
important relic of 18'*-century traditions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Manuel, in: Archives Israelites, 11 (1850), 
298-306, 344-52 (abbreviated version in the preface of Lovy’s 
Chants...); Idelsohn, Music, 219, 226-9, 287; Sendrey, Music, 5687- 


88, 6260, 6707. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


LOW (Loewe), British family of Hungarian origin which be- 
came prominent in journalism and literature. 

MAXIMILIAN LOEWE (1830-1900) was born in Hungary 
and joined the Nationalist party led by Louis Kossuth. After 
the failure of the 1848 revolution in Hungary, Loewe fled to 
England where he engaged in business. Within a short time 
he acquired a considerable fortune as a result of speculation 
but in 1878 lost it all. Loewe became interested in the Theist 
movement and helped to establish its church. He was a pro- 
found admirer of British culture and imbued his children with 
a love of English literature. 

His son, SIR SIDNEY JAMES MARK LOW (1857-1932), be- 
came a lecturer at King’s College, London. His bent was for 
literature but the state of the family finances compelled him 
to earn his living as a journalist which he successfully com- 
bined as literary editor of the Standard (1904). He edited, with 
ES. Pulling, the Dictionary of English History in 1884 and 20 
years later published his second and most important work, The 
Governance of England (1904). As a journalist, Low achieved 
a high reputation for his style and sense of history and was 
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given access to the papers of eminent statesmen such as Lord 
Milner and Leopold S. Amery. From 1888 to 1897 he achieved 
fame as editor of the St. James Gazette. During World War 1, 
Low wrote a series of books on the British Empire in which 
he took a strict imperialist line with high propaganda value. 
He was knighted in 1918. An ardent patriot and confidant of 
leading statesmen, he was compelled to resign his official po- 
sition as editor of the wireless service of the Ministry of In- 
formation in order to forestall a House of Commons question 
on his “Central European origin.” 

Maximilian’s second son, SIR MAURICE LOW (1860- 
1929), was also a well-known journalist. He immigrated to the 
U.S. when the family fortunes waned and became Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Boston Globe and subsequently of 
the London Daily Chronicle and Morning Post. He was consid- 
ered one of the best correspondents in the United States and by 
his writing and lectures did much to arouse American public 
opinion to an awareness of the German menace and to im- 
prove the image of Britain. For these services, he was knighted 
in 1922. He wrote studies of the United States, of which the 
best known is The American People (2 vols., 1909-11), as well 
as books concerning World War 1 and a political novel. 

Maximilian Loewe had six sons and five daughters. One 
daughter, Edith, who was a leader of *w1zo, married Mon- 
tague David *Eder, psychologist and Zionist leader. Ivy, a 
daughter of Sir Sidney Low, married Maxim *Litvinov, the 
Soviet political leader. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Chapman-Huston, Memoir of Sir Sidney 


Low (1936); The Times (June 18, 1929), 18 (obituary of Maurice Low). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for Sir Sidney Low. 


LOW, MINNIE (1867-1922), U.S. social service leader. Low 
was born in New York City and moved to Chicago with her 
family when she was 10 years old. Inspired by her friend, social 
reformer and Hull House Settlement director Jane Addams, 
Low helped found the Maxwell Street Settlement House in 
1893. Low’s work within Chicagos Jewish immigrant com- 
munity earned her the reputation as the “Jane Addams of 
the Jews.” 

While organizing the Maxwell Street Settlement House, 
Low supported herself financially by working as secretary to 
Hannah Greenbaum *Solomon, the philanthropist and activist 
who founded the *National Council of Jewish Women. With 
Solomon's assistance, Low became executive director of the 
Seventh Ward Bureau (later known as the Bureau of Personal 
Service), a position that she held from 1897 until her death in 
1922. The organization helped East European Jewish immi- 
grants who settled in Chicago to secure housing, medical care, 
loans, and legal aid, and sponsored a workroom that com- 
pensated female workers with coal and secondhand clothes. 
A critic of institutions that dispensed alms, Low advocated a 
scientific approach to philanthropy that promoted self-sufh- 
ciency through a combination of work and loans. 

The same year that Low began her affiliation with the 
Seventh Ward Bureau, she also helped to create the Woman's 
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Loan Association. Administered exclusively by women, the 
Woman's Loan Association provided Jewish immigrants with 
interest-free loans primarily to start and maintain small busi- 
nesses. Low also played a prominent role within other Chicago 
Jewish agencies: Central Bureau of Jewish Charities, Deser- 
tion Bureau, Helen Day Nursery, Home for Jewish Friend- 
less, and Jewish Home Finding Society (an organization that 
helped widows with dependent children and placed children 
with adopted families). 

Low’s social work activity extended beyond the Jewish 
community. In 1899, for example, she joined a group of well- 
known Chicago social reformers including Hull House lead- 
ers Louise de Koven Bowen and Julia Lathrop, women’s club 
activist Lucy Flower, and Judge Julian Mack to organize the 
Juvenile Court of Chicago, the nation’s first separate juvenile 
court. Soon after the court’s establishment, Low was hired as 
a probation officer. In addition, Low’s reputation was not lim- 
ited to Chicago. She achieved national recognition when her 
colleagues elected her president of the National Conference 
of Jewish Charities in 1914. 

Limited finances and poor health plagued Low through- 
out her life. Never married, Low supported herself financially 
through employment as a salaried professional. Low left high 
school during the first year because of health problems and 
suffered from a prolonged illness before she died on May 28, 
1922. At the memorial service, Addams delivered a eulogy 
that chronicled their friendship and honored Low’s accom- 
plishments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Deegan, “Minnie Low, in: R.L. Schultz 
and A. Hast (eds.), Women Building Chicago, 1790-1990: A Biograph- 
ical Dictionary (2001); M. Low, “Chicago,” in: C. Bernheimer (ed.), 
The Russian Jew in the United States (1905), 87-99; H. Meites, History 
of the Jews of Chicago (1924); Obituaries, Chicago Tribune (May 29, 
1922) and New York Times (May 29, 1922); S. Tenenbaum, A Credit to 
their Community: Jewish Loan Societies in the United States, 1880-1945 
(1993); idem, “Minnie Low,’ in: RE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), 
Jewish Women in America: An Historical Encyclopedia, (1997). 


[Shelly Tenenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LOW (Lev), WILLIAM ZEEV (1922-2004), Israeli physicist. 
Low was born in Vienna and studied in Canada and the U.S., 
receiving his doctorate from Columbia University in 1950. 
In the same year he immigrated to Israel, and was appointed 
professor of experimental physics at the Hebrew University in 
1961. In 1960 he was elected president of the Physical Society of 
Israel. He has published nearly 200 papers in the field of solid 
state physics, laser physics, shockwaves, and microwaves, and 
is the author of Paramagnetic Resonance in Solids (1960). He 
was awarded the Israel Prize for exact sciences in 1962 and the 
Rothschild Prize for physical sciences in 1965. 

A strictly observant Jew and profound talmudist, Low 
founded, and was first president of, the Institute of Science and 
Halakhah, the main purpose of which is to find scientific hal- 
akhic solutions to various problems connected with modern so- 
ciety and the Jewish religion, mainly in regard to observance of 
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the Sabbath in an industrial society. The institute is also engaged 
in the collection of various rabbinical responsa connected with 
modern technological and agricultural problems. Low was also 
instrumental in establishing the Jerusalem College of Technol- 
ogy and was the first president and rector of this accredited col- 
lege, whose purpose is to train yeshivah students as engineers 
for Israel industry, and thus bring them into direct contact with 
the economic and industrial life of the country. The staff con- 
sists of professors in the field of technology as well as yeshivah 
teachers. He has published two books of *responsa. 


°LOWDERMILK, WALTER CLAY (1888-1974), U.S. land 
conservation and hydrology expert, friend of Zionism and 
Israel. Lowdermilk was born in North Carolina and studied at 
the universities of Arizona and California. After studying affor- 
estation problems in Britain, he joined the afforestation depart- 
ment of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Later, he studied 
soil erosion and conservation, being one of the first to base his 
conclusions on field experiments. In 1927, after five years as pro- 
fessor of afforestation at the University of Nanking, he founded 
a hydrological experimentation station in Southern California. 
His researches were the basis, in part, for U.S. soil conservation 
schemes in the 1930s, and from 1937 to 1947 he headed the re- 
search department of the U.S. Soil Conservation Service. 

In 1939 Lowdermilk visited Erez Israel, where he stud- 
ied conditions and development prospects. He published his 
conclusion in Palestine - Land of Promise (1944), in which, 
contrary to the view upon which the Mandatory Government 
ostensibly based its White Paper restricting further Jewish 
immigration on the grounds that the economic absorption 
capacity of Erez Israel was full, he showed that the coun- 
try could support a population of three million. He warmly 
praised Zionist land settlement and agricultural development, 
and proposed a comprehensive plan for the development of 
the Jordan Valley along the lines of the U.S. Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority and the diversion of the river’s sweet waters for 
irrigation for the benefit of Erez Israel and the neighboring 
countries. After the establishment of Israel’s independence, 
this scheme became the basis for the Israel National Water 
scheme. He also proposed the generation of electricity by the 
transmission of Mediterranean water through a tunnel to the 
Dead Sea. Lowdermilk visited Israel in the early 1950s and for 
three years served, on behalf of the uN Food and Agriculture 
Organization, as an advisor to the Ministry of Agriculture on 
the preparation of Israel's soil conservation and water schemes. 
In 1955 he returned to Israel on behalf of the U.S. government 
and helped to develop the Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Technion in Haifa, which he headed for three 
years and which bears his name. His writings include Jewish 
Colonization in Palestine (1939) and “Assignment in Israel” in 
The Land (1960), pp. 168-83. 


LOWE, ADOLPH (1893-1995), economist. Born in Stuttgart, 


Germany, Lowe was a civil servant in Germany's ministries of 
labor and economic affairs and in the central statistical office 
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(1919-26). From 1926 to 1931 he was a professor of economics 
and sociology at the University of Kiel, where he became di- 
rector of research at the Institute for World Economy. In 1931 
he was appointed professor of economics at the University 
of Frankfurt. In 1933, with the advent of the Nazis, he went 
to England where, until 1940, he was a lecturer in economics 
and political science at the University of Manchester. He left 
England in 1940 because he was perceived as an enemy alien. 
He settled in New York City, where he began teaching at the 
New School for Social Research. From 1943 to 1951 he directed 
research at the Institute of World Affairs in New York City. 
General economic theory, economic development, and busi- 
ness fluctuations were his main professional interests. Lowe 
retired from teaching in 1963 but remained at the New School 
for Social Research in the capacity of lecturer. He returned to 
Germany in 1983, where he lived to the age of 102. 

His major publications include Economics and Sociology: 
A Plea for Cooperation in the Social Sciences (1935), The Price of 
Liberty (1937), The Classical Theory of Economic Growth (1954), 
Structural Analysis of Real Capital Formation (1955), On Eco- 
nomic Knowledge (1965), The Path of Economic Growth (1976), 
and Has Freedom a Future? (1988). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


LOWE, ELIAS AVERY (1879-1969), foremost 20" century 
authority on Latin paleography. Born in Lithuania, Lowe 
(originally Loew) came to New York at an early age and after 
studying at City College graduated from Cornell University. 
In 1902, aided by the philanthropist James Loeb, he went to 
Germany, where he received his doctorate in 1907 under the 
master paleographer Ludwig *Traube, writing on Die dltesten 
Kalendarien aus Monte Cassino. In Studia Palaeographica 
(1910) he established extremely sophisticated criteria for dat- 
ing Beneventan and Visigothic minuscule manuscripts. His 
work The Beneventan Script (1914), a subject to which he re- 
turned with his two-volume Scriptura Beneventana (1929), was 
the first full-scale study of a particular Latin script. His work 
on the complex textual tradition of the rule of St. Benedict was 
an important supplement to that of Traube. In 1913 Lowe was 
appointed lecturer and in 1927 as reader in paleography at Ox- 
ford; but his most fruitful period was from 1936 on, when he 
was appointed professor at the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton, retiring in 1946. There he was a close friend of 
Einstein. His master work was Codices latini antiquiores, a pa- 
leographical guide to all Latin manuscripts prior to the ninth 
century in 11 volumes (1934-66), arranged according to the 
country where the manuscripts are currently to be found and 
containing facsimiles of sample passages of each manuscript, 
with important notes on their date, origin and style. At the 
time of his death he was at work on a 12"* volume, containing 
a supplement and a series of indices, as well as a companion 
to the work explaining how it was to be used. Jacob *Epstein, 
an early schoolmate, made a bust of Lowe, now in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York. 

[Louis Harry Feldman (24 ed.)] 
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LOWENSTEIN, ALLARD KENNETH (1929-1980), U.S. 
political activist. Born in Newark, nj, Lowenstein was raised 
in Westchester County, Ny, and educated at the Horace Mann 
School, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (B.A. 
1949) and Yale Law School (LL.B. 1954). After graduating from 
UNC, Lowenstein became an aide to liberal North Carolina 
senator Frank P. Graham. Later he became president of the 
National Student Association (an organization substantially 
funded by the c1a unbeknownst to Lowenstein and other Nsa 
leaders). He worked for Adlai Stevenson's presidential cam- 
paign in 1952. After the campaign he went to work for Eleanor 
Roosevelt at the United Nations. 

After law school and two years in the U.S. Army, Lowen- 
stein undertook a dangerous fact-finding trip to South Africa 
and South West Africa (now Namibia) to investigate apart- 
heid, and wrote a book, Brutal Mandate (1962), about his find- 
ings. While practicing law in New York in 1960, he worked 
in the election campaign of liberal Democratic congressman 
William Fitts Ryan. In 1961 he began teaching at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and became involved in student and civil rights activi- 
ties. Fired for his activities at Stanford, he took a position at 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh, where he became 
a civil rights activist. A talented organizer, known as a kind of 
“pied piper” for idealistic students, Lowenstein soon became a 
strategist with movement leaders in the South, including Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. He took a leading role in recruiting young 
white volunteers — many of whom were Jewish - for Freedom 
Summer, the campaign to register voters in Mississippi and 
other Southern states in 1964, on behalf of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee (sNcc). But he fell out with 
the organizers over his attempts to control their activities and 
limit their ideas to those of traditional liberalism. At the 1964 
Democratic Convention Lowenstein supported the compro- 
mise imposed by President Lyndon Baines Johnson over the 
struggle to seat an integrated delegation in place of the official 
white segregationist delegation from Mississippi. 

In 1967 as opposition to the Vietnam War increased Low- 
enstein, from his teaching perch at City College of New York, 
began the Dump Johnson movement within the Democratic 
Party over the Vietnam War. He is credited with persuading 
Senator Eugene McCarthy to run against President Johnson 
in the party primaries in 1968, eventually causing Johnson to 
withdraw his candidacy. That year Lowenstein ran for, and 
won, a congressional seat from a largely Black and Jewish dis- 
trict centered in Long Beach. In Congress he was an outspoken 
voice against the Vietnam War and for draft reform. 

He failed to win reelection in 1970, and also lost subse- 
quent attempts in primaries to win election in other New York 
districts in 1972 and 1974. Various hasidic factions in Brooklyn 
opposed his election. In 1971 Lowenstein became the chair- 
man of the liberal Americans for Democratic Action. In 1977 
he was appointed by President Carter as the U.S. representa- 
tive to the United Nations Commission on Human Rights. 
His later years were relatively quiet. However, in 1980 Lowen- 
stein was shot to death in his law office in New York City by a 
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mentally ill former associate from the civil rights movement. 
His funeral gathered many of those who had participated in 


his many causes. 
[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


LOWENSTEIN, SOLOMON (1877-1942), U.S. social work 
executive and Reform rabbi. Lowenstein, who was born in 
Philadelphia, was ordained by Hebrew Union College in 1901. 
He was successively employed as superintendent of the United 
Jewish Charities in Cincinnati (1901-04); assistant manager of 
the United Jewish Charities in New York (1904); superinten- 
dent of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum (1905-18); deputy com- 
missioner of the American Red Cross in Palestine (1918-19); 
and director of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropic Soci- 
eties (1920-35). In 1935 he became the Federation’s executive 
vice president and held this post until his death. During this 
period, coinciding with the depression of the 1930s, Jewish 
philanthropy greatly expanded and shifted and Lowenstein 
coordinated and systematized its operations. Lowenstein was 
president of the National Conference of Social Work (1938), 
and was also a trustee of both the American Jewish Commit- 
tee and the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
and a vice president of the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University. 


LOWENTHAL, MARVIN (1890-1969), U.S. Zionist writer. 
Born in Bradford, Pennsylvania, Lowenthal was sent by Louis 
*D. Brandeis to the West Coast to organize the Zionist move- 
ment there (1916-18). From 1924 to 1929 he traveled abroad 
as European editor of the Menorah Journal, and for part of 
this time also represented the American Jewish Congress. 
During these years he wrote extensively on literature, poli- 
tics, and Zionism, evincing affection for the secular elements 
in Jewish culture. He became widely known in the United 
States through his essays and lectures, but his most enduring 
works are his travel and historical books. His craftsmanship 
and urbanity of style appear at their best in The Jews of Ger- 
many (1936; includes bibliography of his works). Lowenthal 
served on the Zionist Advisory Commission (1946-49) and 
was editor of The American Zionist (1952-54). His works in- 
clude a book on Jews in Europe and North Africa, A World 
Passed By (1933); and he edited Henrietta Szold: Life and Let- 
ters (1942) and the one-volume precis of the Diaries of Theodor 
Herzl (1956). He translated and edited Memoirs of Glueckel of 
Hameln (1932) and a one-volume abridgment of Montaigne’s 
Autobiography (1935). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Madison, in: JBL, 28 (1970/71). 
[Leo W. Schwarz] 


LOWEY, NITA MELNIKOFF (1937-_), U.S. congresswoman 
representing parts of Westchester and Rockland counties in 
the state of New York. Lowey, who was first elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1988, was the first woman and the 
first New Yorker to chair the Democratic Campaign Commit- 
tee (2001-2002). The daughter of Beatrice and Jack Melnikoff, 
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Lowey was born in the Bronx, New York. She attended the 
Bronx High School of Science and Mount Holyoke College 
(B.A., 1959). She and her husband, attorney Stephen Lowey, 
had three children. They were active philanthropically in the 
New York City region Jewish community and were synagogue 
members. 

In Congress Lowey was a member of the powerful House 
Appropriations Committee, and the ranking Democrat on the 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing, and Related Programs 
subcommittee. She was described as an extremely effective, 
committed, and influential legislator who “maneuvered skill- 
fully through the appropriations process” so that she could 
successfully help New York. Lowey took a key position pro- 
moting a strong U.S./Israel relationship and was a leading 
advocate for the annual U.S. aid package for Israel. Addition- 
ally, she fought for and secured $50 million to help Israel re- 
settle refugees from the former Soviet Union. Domestically, 
Lowey supported educational opportunity, school modern- 
ization, teacher development, and literacy programs, as well 
as support. On the Appropriations Committee she success- 
fully pushed for increased federal investments in biomedi- 
cal research on cancer, diabetes, and Alzheimer’s disease and 
authored the first bill that mandated clear, concise food al- 
lergen labeling. 

On the Select Committee on Homeland Security, Lowey 
advocated federalizing air and nuclear security and increasing 
port and rail security. She helped secure over $20 billion for 
the recovery of New York after the September 11, 2001, terrorist 
attacks and has supported a variety of anti-terror measures. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Wall, “Lowey, Nita M.,. in: Paula E. Hy- 
man and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: An His- 
torical Encyclopedia, 1(1997), 897. 


[Judith Friedman Rosen (2"4 ed.)] 


LOWICZ (Pol. Lowicz), town in the province of Lodz, cen- 
tral Poland. The Jews began to settle there at the beginning of 
the 16" century. In 1516 they were expelled by Archbishop Jan 
Laski and established themselves in the surrounding towns. 
Until 1797 the presence of Jews in Lowicz was authorized only 
on market days and during fairs. At the regional church synod 
held in Lowicz in 1556 it was decided to inflict severe punish- 
ment on four Jews of *Sochaczew who had been accused of 
*Host desecration. At the close of the 16" and during the 17 
centuries Jewish merchants played an important role in the 
Lowicz fairs. From the beginning of the 19" century the Jewish 
population of the town increased rapidly. The 60 Jews (2.5% 
of the population) who lived in Lowicz in 1808 earned their 
livelihood mainly as innkeepers and craftsmen. With the re- 
newal of the Lowicz fairs in 1820 much of the trade in the town 
was in Jewish hands. In 1827 the Jewish community of Low- 
icz numbered 405 (11% of the population). In 1829 a wooden 
synagogue was erected; the local Jewish cemetery was founded 
in the early 1830s. In 1897 the construction of the Great Syn- 
agogue was completed. During the years 1828-62 the Jews 
were allowed to live only in the Jewish quarter. In the course 
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of time Hasidism gained influence in the community. In 1863 
some Lowicz Jews contributed funds to the Polish rebels and 
collaborated with them in smuggling arms. 

The Jewish population increased from 1,161 in 1857 (21% 
of the population) to 3,552 in 1897 (35% of the total). Their 
principal sources of livelihood were shopkeeping, trade with 
the neighboring peasants and the soldiers of the local Rus- 
sian military camp, and crafts. A considerable part of the 
Jewish poor was employed in the textile, stocking, and food 
manufacturing industries. Under the influence of the *Bund, 
Jewish workers and students participated in the revolution- 
ary incidents which took place in Lowicz in 1905. From the 
beginning of the century Zionist groups were organized. At 
the end of 1914 there were Jewish victims and severe damage 
to property as a result of the battles which were fought in the 
town and its vicinity. In 1917 six Jewish delegates were elected 
to the municipal council, forming half of its membership. In 
1921 there were 4,517 Jews (30% of the total population) in Lo- 
wicz. In the interwar period cysHo (Central Yiddish School 
Organization) and Beth Jacob schools functioned. From 1935 
to 1939 the weekly Mazovsher Vokhenblat was published in 
Lowicz. In 1931, 4,339 Jews (25% of the total population) lived 
in the town. In 1933 anti-Jewish riots occurred, which were 
repelled by the Jewish *self-defense. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 4,500 Jews 
in Lowicz. The German army entered the town on Sept. 9, 
1939. That day all Jewish males were ordered to assemble in 
the market place. They were imprisoned in the synagogue and 
tortured for two days. During 1940 about 3,500 Jews from the 
towns of Lodz province, which had been incorporated into 
the Third Reich, were forced to settle in Lowicz. In May 1940 
a ghetto was established there. On June 17, 1941, a decree for- 
bidding Jews to live in the town or country of Lowicz was is- 
sued. All the Jews were transferred to the *Warsaw ghetto and 
shared the plight of Warsaw Jewry. No Jewish community has 
been rebuilt in Lowicz. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 20, 45, 70, 75; W. Tarczynski, Lowicz, 
wiadomosci historyczne (1899); I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego 
na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; Lowicz, A shtat in Mazovie (1966). 
HOLOCAustT: T. Brustin-Bernstein, in: BZIH, 1 (1952), 83-125. 


LOWIE, ROBERT HARRY (1883-1957), U.S. anthropologist. 
Born in Vienna, Lowie was taken to the U.S. and educated in 
New York. He studied anthropology under Franz *Boas, and 
served two institutions, the American Museum of Natural 
History (1907-17) and the University of California at Berkeley 
(1917-50). He did field work among various American Indian 
tribes, especially the Crows. His early interest in comparative 
mythology led to his publishing several works, notably Primi- 
tive Society (1920) and Primitive Religion (1924). Lowie'’s contri- 
bution to anthropology was widely recognized and he edited 
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the American Journal of Anthropology. During World War 11 
he taught an “area” course on Germany and this experience, 
combined with ethnographical field trips, led to his publica- 
tion of The German People - a Social Portrait to 1914 (1945), 
and Towards Understanding Germany (1954), which assessed 
the impact of the war on the German personality. Though 
generally a follower of the Boas school, which insisted on the 
scientific method, Lowie contended that more importance 
ought to be allotted to the biological factor in accounting for 
differences among individuals as well as groups. He also re- 
sisted Freudian generalizations, and envisaged the possibility 
of applying correlation techniques to culture variables. In his 
ethnographical studies Lowie was concerned to illuminate the 
interaction between social organization, religion, and folklore. 
He has been considered by some the precursor of structural 


anthropology. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


LOWINSKY, EDWARD ELIAS (1908-1985), U.S. musicolo- 
gist. Lowinsky was born in Stuttgart, Germany. In 1934, after 
the Nazi rise to power, he immigrated to the United States. 
He taught at the University of California at Berkeley and at 
the University of Chicago, where he initiated an entire genera- 
tion of scholars, and in 1961 was appointed Ferdinand Schevill 
Distinguished Service Professor. His research in the music of 
the Renaissance represented a significant breakthrough; from 
1964 to 1977 he was the general editor of the series Monuments 
of Renaissance Music. Lowinsky is considered one of the ma- 
jor figures of postwar musicology. His numerous publications 
include major critical editions and innovative historical and 
stylistic observations. Among his important publications are 
Tonality and Atonality in Sixteenth Century Music (1961), The 
Medici Codex of 1518 (1968), Cipriano da Rore’s Venus Motet: Its 
Poetic and Pictorial Sources (1986), and Music in the Culture of 
Renaissance and Other Essays (ed. Bonnie Blackburn, 1989). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; L. Finscher, “Zu den 
Schriften Edward E. Lowinsky, in: Musikforschung 15 (1962), 54-77. 


[Jehoash Hirshberg and Amnon Shiloah (24 ed.)] 


LOWN, PHILIP W. (1890-1978), U.S. shoe manufacturer and 
philanthropist. Lown arrived in New York in 1907, later attend- 
ing the University of Maine and obtaining a degree in chemi- 
cal engineering (1918). Lown went into shoe manufacturing, 
eventually heading Lown Shoes Inc. (from 1933) and Penobscot 
Shoe Co. Settling in Lewiston, Maine, in 1935, he became active 
in civic and Jewish communal affairs, especially educational. 
Lown served as a longtime board member, vice president, and 
president of the American Association for Jewish Education 
from 1950 on, and was one of the leading philanthropists of 
Jewish education in the United States. He endowed a chair in 
Jewish philosophy at Brandeis University and founded the 
Lown School of Near Eastern and Judaic Studies. He was presi- 
dent of the Hebrew Teachers’ College of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, from 1962 and vice president of the American Friends of 
the Hebrew University. He served as a national cabinet mem- 
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ber of the uja from 1950 and was treasurer of the Combined 
Jewish Philanthropies of Boston. A jubilee volume edited by 
Judah Pilch was published in his honor in 1967. 

The Philip W. Lown School of Near Eastern and Judaic 
Studies, established at Brandeis University in 1953, is the cen- 
ter for teaching and research programs in the areas of Judaic 
studies, ancient Near Eastern studies, Islamic and modern 
Middle Eastern studies, and Jewish communal studies. The 
Hebrew College of Brookline has established the Philip W. 
Lown Medal for Distinguished Service to Jewish education 
and culture in the United States. 


°LOWTH, ROBERT (1710-1787), Hebraist. Appointed pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford in 1741, Lowth devoted a series of 34 
Latin lectures to the literary qualities of biblical poetry. Orig- 
inally published as Praelectiones de sacra poesi Hebraeorum 
(Oxford, 1753), these were translated into English as Lectures 
on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews (London, 1787). Lowth 
was the first modern scholar to formulate the theory of par- 
allelism as the metrical basis of biblical Hebrew poetry, a dis- 
covery which had been partially anticipated in the 16" cen- 
tury by Azariah de *Rossi, whom Lowth quoted. Renaissance 
scholars, relying on classical and contemporary verse forms, 
had tried unsuccessfully to scan poetic passages in the Bible 
as though they were classical hexameters, but Lowth showed 
that Hebrew poetry was fundamentally antiphonal, the latter 
part of each verse echoing the idea of the first by corrobora- 
tion or contrast - “The mountains skipped like rams/the hills 
like children of the flock” His translation of the Book of Isaiah 
(1778) was also original in biblical translation, distinguishing 
between the prose and poetry of the original Hebrew. Lowth 
is notable for having stressed the sublimity of Old Testament 
literature and the vividness of its imagery in an era of prudery 
and circumlocution. He was bishop of Oxford 1766-67 and 
thereafter bishop of London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. Monk, The Sublime (1935); M. Roston, 
Prophet and Poet (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Marrs, in: DBI, 
2, 89-90. 

[Murray Roston] 


LOWY, FRANK (1930— _), Australian businessman. Born in 
Czechoslovakia, Lowy survived the Holocaust in Hungary be- 
fore fighting for the Israeli army in the War of Independence. 
In 1952 he migrated to Sydney, Australia, where, with fellow 
Jewish migrant and long-time business partner John Saunders, 
he opened a delicatessen in a Sydney suburb. In 1959 Lowy 
and Saunders opened one of Australia’s first suburban shop- 
ping centers, Westfield Plaza in Blacktown, Sydney. Westfield 
Holdings Ltd. grew into one of the most important retailers 
in Australia, developing a string of shopping centers around 
the country. By the 1990s Lowy had become one of the richest 
men in Australia, and in 2004 was credited with a fortune of 
$4.2 billion (about us $4 billion), ranked jointly as the second 
largest private fortune in that year’s Australian “rich list.” In 
2001 he bought out nine shopping malls in the United States 
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and also owned six shopping centers in Great Britain. Worth 
us $18 billion in 2004, the Westfield Group, as it was known, 
was the largest shopping center owner in the world. Lowy was 
also chairman of the Australian Soccer Association. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: BRW (Business Review Weekly, Melbourne) 
“Rich 200” (May 20-26, 2004), 114; R. Ostrow, The New Boy Net- 
work: Taking Over Corporate Australia (1987), 65-67; W.D. Rubin- 
stein, Australia 11, 361. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


LOYTER, EFRAIM BARUKHOVICH (1889-1963), Russian 
theater director and teacher. Born in Berdichev, Loyter began 
his career in 1906 as a theater critic in Vilna newspapers. He 
also published Yiddish stories. He was close to the *Zionist- 
Socialist party. During World War 1 he was a representative in 
Central Russia of EkoPO, the Jewish Committee to Help War 
Victims. Together with L. Sobol, he edited the literary anthol- 
ogy Yevreyskiy mir (“Jewish World, Moscow, 1918). 

Loyter was one of the heads and directors of the Jew- 
ish theatrical studio of the Kiev Culture League (Kiev-Mos- 
cow, 1919-24) where with a group of actors whom he had 
trained he staged plays by I.L. Peretz, Shalom Aleichem, Per- 
etz Hirshbein, and others. He studied directing in Moscow 
with Y. Vakhtangov and C.Y. Meyerhold. In Baku in 1924-25 
he headed the Workers’ Theater and the Jewish theatrical stu- 
dio. In 1925-28 he was director of the State Jewish Theater of 
the Ukraine where he staged Purimspiel and also Vognye (“In 
the Fire”) by M. *Daniel and Loyter; Two Kuni Lemels by A. 
*Goldfaden, and other works. In 1929 in Moscow together 
with S. *Mikhoels he established a theatrical studio, teach- 
ing there (until 1935) and also at the Teaching-Theater Cen- 
ter (from 1933 to 1935). From 1935 to 1941 and 1945 to 1949 he 
was artistic director of the Odessa Jewish Theater where he 
staged, among other plays, Maxim Gorky’s Mother (1938) and 
Wandering Stars (1940) by Shalom Aleichem. Loyter also di- 
rected plays in Russian and Ukrainian. During World War 11, 
he was evacuated to Tashkent. During this time he staged plays 
in Uzbekistan (and was awarded the title of Honored Artist of 
the Uzbek ssp, in 1943) and Tadzhikistan. He wrote a book in 
Russian, Slovo na stsene I estrade (“Word on Stage and on the 
Boards,” 1954), and an introduction to the anthology he com- 
piled Slovo na stsene (“Word on Stage,’ 1958). 

His brother NACHUM LOYTER (1891-1966) was also a 
theatrical director. In 1919 he studied at the theater studio 
of the Kiev Culture League and in 1922 graduated from the 
State Higher Directors’ Workshop. From 1925 to 1929 he was 
the director of the Moscow Prolet-cult (Proletarian Culture) 
Theater. From 1930 he headed the State Jewish Theater of the 
Ukraine in Kharkov, from 1936, the Odessa Jewish Theater, 
and from 1937 the Kiev Jewish Theater. From 1940 to 1957 N. 
Loyter worked in the Y. Kolas Belorussian Theater, first in 
Vitebsk, then in evacuation in Uralsk. He was awarded the 
title of Honored Art Worker of the Belorussian ssr in 1945 
and a Stalin Prize in 1946. 


[Mark Kipnis / The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 
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LOZINSKI, SAMUEL (1874-1945), Russian historian. Born 
in Bobruisk, Belarus, he studied in the universities of Berlin, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg. In the years 1904-06 he was redactor 
of the foreign department of the newspaper Kievskiye Otkliki 
(“Kiev Echo”). Lozinski specialized in the history of Western 
Europe, writing studies on the modern history of France, Aus- 
tria, Holland, and Belgium. He collaborated in editing and 
translating standard historical works into Russian, including 
E. Renan’s Histoire du peuple dTIsraél and H.C. Lea's History of 
the Inquisition of Spain. He also did research in Jewish history 
and edited the sections on Jewish culture in Europe and the 
history of the Jews in France and England in the Russian-Jew- 
ish encyclopedia (Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya). Under the So- 
viet regime, Lozinski lectured in history at the universities of 
Leningrad, Minsk, Rostov, and other cities. During the 1920s 
he belonged to the small circle which was active in Jewish 
historical research under the conditions of the new regime. 
He edited a collection of documents, Kazyonnye yevreyskiye 
uchilishcha (“Jewish Governmental Schools, 1920), and co- 
edited the collections Yevreyskaya Starina and Yevreyskaya 
Letopis. To antisemitism he dedicated the work “The social 
roots of antisemitism in medieval and modern times” (1929). 
He also engaged in research on the history of the Church. His 
two works Svyataya Inkvizitsiya (“The Holy Inquisition,” 1927) 
and Istoriya Papstva (“History of the Papacy,’ 1934) were pub- 
lished by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lozinski, Istoriya Papstva (1961), preface; 
Bobruisk (Heb. and Yid., 1967), 521-2. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LOZOVSKI (Dridzo), SOLOMON ABRAMOVICH (1878- 
1952), Soviet statesman and trade union leader. Born into a 
poor family in Danilovka, Yekaterinoslav province (today 
Dnepropetrovsk district, Ukraine), Lozovski went to work at 
the age of 11 and completed his studies on his own. He joined 
the Russian Social-Democratic Party in 1901 and in 1905 at- 
tached himself to the Bolshevik wing. Lozovski participated 
in the Revolution of 1905, and several times was arrested, but 
escaped. In 1909 he arrived in France where he was active in 
the socialist movement until 1917. Lozovski returned to Russia 
following the outbreak of the February Revolution and was 
immediately elected secretary of the Trade Union Council. 
His opposition to Lenin's policies during and after the Octo- 
ber Revolution led to his expulsion from the party in March 
1918 and until December 1919, when he rejoined the Bolshe- 
viks, he was a leader of the Internationalist Social-Democrats. 
From 1920 on, he was appointed to a series of important posts, 
serving as head of the Communist Trade Union International 
(Profintern; 1921-37), director of the state publishing house 
(1937-39), deputy commissar of foreign affairs (1939-46), and 
deputy director and later director, of the Soviet Information 
Bureau. From 1939 to 1949 he was a member of the central 
committee of the Communist Party. 

In his capacity as head of the Soviet Information Bureau, 
Lozovski was responsible for the work of the Jewish *Anti-Fas- 
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cist Committee and was concerned with world Jewish affairs. 
It is believed that in 1944 he supported the plan to set up a 
Jewish autonomous settlement in the Crimea and that this 
led to his arrest in 1949, when the authorities began to liqui- 
date Jewish culture in the Soviet Union. Lozovski was tried 
together with 24 other Jewish writers and intellectuals in July 
1952, and was executed with them on August 12, 1952. He was 
posthumously rehabilitated in 1956. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Salsberg, in: Jewish Life (Feb. 1957); I. Eh- 
renburg, Memoirs 1921-1941 (1964), 498; vol. 2, p. 11, 120; H.E. Salis- 
bury, To Moscow and Beyond (1960), 72; Deyateli Sovetskogo Soyuza, 
vol. 1, p. 333-7; Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 51 (19587), 180; 
Sovetskaya Litva (March 30, 1963); Sovetskaya Istoricheskaya Entsik- 
lopediya, 8 (1965), 760-1; Voprosy istorii KPSS, 10:7 (1966), 24. 


[Benjamin Pinkus] 


LOZOWICK, LOUIS (1892-1973), U.S. printmaker, painter, 
draftsman, and writer. Born Leib Lozowick in Russia, he 
changed his name to the more Anglicized Louis upon his 
arrival in America. At the age of nine he had lived with his 
brother in Kiev, where he attended secular school and took 
his first art classes at the Kiev Art School (1903-5). When his 
brother moved to the United States in 1906, Lozowick joined 
him in Newark, New Jersey. 

After studying at the National Academy of Design in New 
York (1912-15) with the Jewish artist Leon Kroll and others, 
Lozowick went to Ohio State University, graduating Phi Beta 
Kappa in 1918. He served in the U.S. Army for a year before an 
extensive stay in Europe. Lozowick spent a year in Paris and 
then lived in Berlin for three years, befriending other Russian 
artists in Germany, including El *Lissitzky. With Lissitzky, Lo- 
zowick traveled to Moscow, where he became acquainted with 
Constructivist principles, gaining admiration for a machine 
aesthetic that highlighted the potential of the urban land- 
scape. From 1919 to 1928 Lozowick made a series of canvases 
of ten American cities (e.g., Minneapolis, 1926-27, Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden, Washington, pD.c.) rendered 
in a precisionist idiom. In 1923 Lozowick began making lith- 
ographs, often of the cities he had rendered in paint. He re- 
turned to America in 1924. 

Lozowick worked on a series of pen and ink drawings of 
imagined technology called Machine Ornaments from 1922 to 
1927. He incorporated three movable machine ornaments as 
the set design for the 1926 stage production of Gas in Chicago. 
The same year Lord and Taylor asked Lozowick to design the 
set for a fashion show and a window display. Again using the 
forms of his machine ornaments, Lozowick created larger- 
than-life Constructivist inspired architectonic backdrops. 

He began to make drawings for the leftist periodical 
New Masses in the late 1920s. Around 1930 Lozowick admit- 
ted human figures into his art, often picturing laborers of the 
metropolis. His social imagery described injustices facing the 
workers as well as others; the lithograph Lynching (1936) was 
included in the 1936 American Artists’ Congress print exhi- 
bition “America Today.’ Lozowick also worked as a New Deal 
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artist (1934-37), designing two works for New York City’s post 
office on 33*¢ street and several lithographs. 

Later in life Lozowick moved away from Cubist-inspired 
industrial subjects. With a more supple line and sometimes 
increased color, Lozowick made increasingly realistic prints. 
Trips to Israel in 1954, 1964, and 1968 produced several images 
of the land. On a commission from the United Jewish Appeal, 
Lozowick executed a lithograph of a pious Jew in synagogue 
entitled Lone Worshipper (1966). 

A prolific writer, Lozowick wrote Modern Russian Art 
(1925) and a monograph on William *Gropper; he contrib- 
uted art criticism to several magazines, including The Meno- 
rah Journal. His autobiography, Survivor from a Dead Age, was 
published posthumously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Flint, The Prints of Louis Lozowick: A Cat- 


alogue Raisonné (1982); L. Lozowick, Survivor from a Dead Age: The 


Memoirs of Louis Lozowick (1997). 
[Samantha Baskind (274 ed.)] 


LUBACZOW (Pol. Lubaczéw), town in Rzeszow province, 
S.E. Poland. Jews are mentioned in Lubaczow as early as 1498. 
When confirming the municipal rights of the town in 1523, 
King Sigismund 1 granted a privilege according to which the 
Jews were forbidden to trade in the surrounding villages. In 
1562 only two Jewish houses were mentioned in Lubaczow; 
there were three Jewish houses in the first half of the 17** cen- 
tury, but in 1662 there were no Jews at all, probably a result of 
the Swedish wars and the wars against the Cossacks (in 1655 
the town was burned down by the Cossacks). In 1717 the Jews 
of Lubaczow paid 560 zlotys poll tax, 425 in 1719, and 500 in 
1721; in addition they were to pay the king a yearly “kettle 
tax” of 1,200 zlotys, and for cattle slaughtering the shoulder 
blade duty (fopatkowe). In 1765 the community of Lubaczow 
together with the townlet of Potylicz and surrounding villages 
numbered 687 poll tax payers. In 1880 the community num- 
bered 1,503 (34% of the total population), 1,911 in 1900, 2,171 in 
1910, and 1,715 (32%) in 1921. At that time Lubaczow had 106 
Jewish workshops, 33 of which had salaried workers. 


Holocaust Period 
Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 2,300 
Jews in Lubaczow. The majority of them were deported in the 
autumn of 1942 to *Belzec death camp. The remaining Jews 
were exterminated on Jan. 6, 1943. After the war, the Jewish 
community of Lubaczow was not reconstituted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kleczynski and F. Kluczycki, Liczba glow 
zydowskich w Koronie z taryf 1765 r. (1898); A. Prochaska, Materyaly 
archiwalne (1899), no. 217; E. Heller (ed.), Zydowskie przedsiebiorstwa 
przemystowe w Polsce..., 6 (1923); B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska 
w Polsce... (1930), 114; Yad Vashem Archives. 


[Raphael Mahler] 


LUBARSKY, ABRAHAM ELIJAH (1856-1920), early mem- 
ber of Hovevei Zion (*Hibat Zion) in Russia. Born in Balta, 
Ukraine, Lubarsky was engaged in business. From 1893 he was 
agent for Wissotsky Tea in Odessa and traveled throughout 
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the large communities in Russia, making connections with 
the prominent figures in Hebrew and Yiddish literature in 
the late 198 century. He was especially close with *Ahad Ha- 
Am, whom he stimulated to write his famous first essay, Lo 
Zeh ha-Derekh. Lubarsky was one of the first members of the 
secret society *Benei Moshe and influenced K.Z. *Wissotsky 
to support the Hebrew monthly Ha-Shiloah. He contributed 
to the Hebrew press throughout this period. In 1903 he im- 
migrated to the United States, where he became the moving 
spirit of the Hebrew movement. Lubarsky was a founder there 

of the Histadrut Ivrit and its newspaper, Ha-Toren. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Friedman, in: Haaretz (Oct. 21, 1920); Ep- 

stein, ibid. (Oct. 9, 1931); Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 374-5. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LUBARTOW (Pol. Lubartow; Rus. Lyubartov), town in Lu- 
blin province, E. Poland. The poll tax paid by the Jewish com- 
munity rose from 1,500 zlotys in 1717 to 2,400 zlotys in 1736. 
In 1765 there were 764 Jewish poll tax payers. The community 
also had jurisdiction over 217 Jews in the neighboring villages 
and 37 Jews in the townlet of Kamionka. Among the 218 heads 
of families were 14 contractors, 20 merchants, 34 tailors, 5 
hatters, and 9 carters. The community maintained two syna- 
gogues and a mikveh; 164 houses were owned by Jews. In 1796 
the owner of the town granted the Jews a privilege defining the 
status of the kahal and the Jewish craftsmen’s guilds. Among 
the town’s wealthiest Jews were the merchant family *Peretz 
and the chief contractor, Solomon Kosiowicz. In the first half 
of the 19'* century the Jews were allowed to keep taverns only 
with the permission of the local overlord. The community 
numbered 2,074 (58% of the total population) in 1827; 1,820 
(56%) in 1857; 2,623 (53%) in 1897; and 3,269 (54%) in 1921. In 
that year there were 176 Jewish workshops in the town, about 
half of them employing salaried workers. 


Holocaust Period 

About 3,500 Jews lived in Lubartow before World War 11. In 
November 1939 over 2,500 Jews were ordered to leave the 
town and settle in Parczew and Ostrow. Most of them came 
back within a year. In May 1942 about 1,000 Jews from Slova- 
kia were deported to Lubartow. On Oct. 11, 1942, Jews from 
Lubartow were deported to the Sobibor and Belzec death 
camps. Near Lubartow two Jewish partisan units were active 
for more than a year, under the command of Samuel Jegier 
and Mietek Gruber. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; R. Mahler, Yidn 
in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XxX (1930), 34, 
62, 72; J. Bartys, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 8:3-4 (1955), 88-105; Die jue- 
dischen industriellen Unternehmungen in Polen (1921); Khurbn Lubar- 
tow: A Matseyve... (1947). 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


LUBAVICH (Lyubavichi), small town in Smolensk district, 
Russia; until 1917 it was in Mogilev province (gubernia), Be- 
lorussia. The Jewish population numbered 1,164 in 1847 and 
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1,660 (67.3% of the total) in 1897. Lubavich became the cen- 
ter of *Chabad Hasidism in Lithuania, Belorussia, and the 
eastern Ukraine after Dov Ber, the son of the founder of the 
*Chabad system, *Shneour Zalman of Lyady, moved from Ly- 
ady to Lubavich in 1813. His nephew and son-in-law Mena- 
hem Mendel (the “Zemah-Zedek”) extended the influence of 
the dynasty (see *Schneersohn). The Jews in the town mainly 
earned their livelihood from the flax trade, and in providing 
for the many Hasidim who visited their “rabbi” there. His 
grandson Shalom Baer established the yeshivah Tomekhei 
Temimim in 1897 in Lubavich. He left Lubavich in 1915, but 
the name of the town remained connected with the Chabad 
movement (the “Lubavich Hasidim’). After the 1917 Revolu- 
tion the town’s economy declined and the Jews suffered from 
persecution by the *Yevsektsiya. In 1926 there were only 967 
Jews in Lubavich (50% of the total population). Of the 205 
families living then, 43 were in engaged in agriculture, 80 in 
crafts, and 27 in trade, and the others unemployed. In 1939 the 
number of Jews dropped to a couple of hundred. The Germans 
entered the town on July 21 or 22, 1941, and a few days later 
a group of working Jews was executed. In November 1941 a 
ghetto was organized and refugees from Vitebsk and Rudnia 
were brought there. The ghetto’s 483 inhabitants were soon 
murdered outside the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Har-Shefer, in: He-Avar, 2 (1954), 86-93; 
B. Dinur, Be-Olam she-Shaka (1958), 145-55; M. Fainsod, Smolensk 


under Soviet Rule (1958), 441-3. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LUBETKIN, ZIVIA (1914-1978), founder of Jewish Fighting 
Organization (zo), fighter in the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. 
Born in Beten, near Slonim, Zivia Lubetkin was a member of 
the Zionist labor youth movement Deror and a representa- 
tive of *He-Halutz on the National Jewish Council. She mar- 
ried Itzhak *Zuckerman (Cukierman). In the summer of 1939, 
she attended the Zionist Congress in Basle and returned to 
Poland in September. During the time of the German inva- 
sion she found herself in the Soviet zone of occupied Poland 
and made her way back to Warsaw, where she was part of the 
underground. After witnessing the deportations of the sum- 
mer of 1942, when more than 265,000 Jews were shipped from 
Warsaw to Treblinka between July 23 and September 12 with- 
out resistance, she was one of the organizers of the Jewish 
Fighting Organization, the zos. She participated in the first 
armed resistance to the Germans in January 1943. At the time 
of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising (April 1943), she was among 
the fighters in the central ghetto while her husband was one of 
the leaders of the revolt, operating on the Aryan side. On May 
8, 1943, after the main bunker at Mila 18, which housed the 
command of the Jewish fighters’ organization headed by Mor- 
decai *Anilewicz, fell, Lubetkin escaped from the ghetto with 
the other surviving fighters through the sewage system. There 
had been no advanced planning for an escape route and the 
escape through the sewers was improvised by Simcha Rotem 
(“Kazik”). Upon arriving on the Aryan side the two clashed, 
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as Lubetkin wanted to wait for other Jews hiding in the sew- 
ers and Kazik insisted that they leave rather than risk appre- 
hension by the Germans. In August of the same year, she and 
her husband sent Isaac Schwarzbart, a member of the Polish 
National Council in London, a telegram that reported the re- 
sults of the revolt in the ghetto, called for help, and included 
a warning to the Jews of Western Europe of the fate awaiting 
them after deportation to Poland. Zivia Lubetkin fought with 
the partisans and participated in the Polish revolt of October 
1944, together with other survivors of the Warsaw uprising. 
After Poland was liberated from German occupation by the 
Soviet army in January 1945, Zivia Lubetkin settled in Pales- 
tine. She and her husband were among the founders of kibbutz 
*Lohamei ha-Gettaot, which built a memorial and museum 
to the ghetto fighters. They were active in the ghetto fighters’ 
organization in Israel. As a member of the executive of *Kib- 
butz ha-Me’uhad, she was appointed to the Executive of the 
*Jewish Agency (1966-68). In her testimony at the *Eichmann 
trial, she described the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. A compila- 
tion of Lubetkin’s extemporaneous speeches, Days of Destruc- 
tion and Revolt, was published in 1979. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Cukierman and M. Basok (eds.), Sefer 
Milhamot ha-Gettaot... (1954), index; Ha-Yoez ha-Mishpati la-Mem- 
shalah Neged Adolf Eichmann: Eduyyot, 1 (1963), 242-61; N. Blumen- 
thal and J. Kermisz, Ha-Meri ve-ha-Mered be-Getto Varshah (196s). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Lubetkin, In the Days of Destruction and 
Revolt (1980); M. Sirkin, “The Passing of a Heroine,’ in: Midstream 
(October 1978). 


[B. Mordechai Ansbacher / Michael Berenbaum (2! ed.)] 


LUBETZKY, JUDAH (1850-1910), French rabbi. Lubetzky 
was born in Russia. He went to Paris in 1880 and was ap- 
pointed rabbi of the Eastern European Jews there the following 
year and a member of the Paris bet din in 1904. He published 
his edition of parts of the Sefer ha-Hashlamah of Meshullam 
b. Moses of Béziers from a manuscript in the Paris library of 
Baron *Guenzburg, together with his own commentary, en- 
titled Torat ha-Hashlamah, and an introduction giving the bi- 
ography of Meshullam and of other Provengal scholars (3 vols., 
1885-1910). In 1896 he published Bidkei Battim, comprising: 
(1) notes and amendments to the Sefer ha-Hashlamah on 
tractates Berakhot, Taanit, Yevamot, and Megillah, with a bio- 
graphical introduction on some Provengal rabbis; (2) Meshul- 
lam’s criticism of Maimonides laws of Eruvin and Shevuot, 
from a manuscript, with Lubetzky’s own notes; (3) a critique 
of Mordecai Horowitz with regard to the *Cleves get. 
Lubetzky became famous for the vigorous stand he took 
against the proposal to introduce a conditional clause into 
Jewish marriages in France, with the aim of making civil di- 
vorce effective in the dissolution of Jewish marriages. The 
proposal was first made in 1885 and again in 1893. By his ar- 
ticles in the Hebrew periodicals and by enlisting the opposi- 
tion of the great rabbis of the time he was successful in hav- 
ing it rejected. In 1907 an assembly of French rabbis resolved 
to adopt the proposal. Lubetzky then collected the opinions 
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of more than 400 eminent scholars and, supported by Baron 
Rothschild, succeeded in having the resolution rescinded. He 
prepared all the material relevant to the proposal for publica- 
tion and sent it to Hayyim Ozer *Grodzinski. When the pro- 
posal was again raised, Grodzinski gave the material to Aaron 
D.A. Waronovski, who published it with the title, Ein Tenai 
be-Nissu’in (1930). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schapira, in: Ha- Yehudi, 14 (1910/11), nos. 
35-36; Der Israelit (Sept. 29, 1910). 
[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


LUBIN, ABRAHAM (1937- ), hazzan. Lubin was born in 
London and immigrated to Israel in his youth. He sang in the 
Shirat Yisrael choir in Jerusalem with the cantor Zalman *Riv- 
lin. In 1950 he returned to London and studied in Yeshivat Etz 
Haim and also furthered his studies in cantorial liturgy at Jews’ 
College, and continued his musical studies, the culmination of 
which was his Doctor of Music degree honoris causa from the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. He settled in America in 1958 
and from 1968 was cantor to the Rodfei Zedek congregation 
of Chicago. He was active in the Cantors’ Assembly and also 
its president (1995-97), as well as an editor of the Journal of 
Synagogue Music. He published numerous articles and studies 
concerning the history of prayer and liturgy, including “The 
Influence of Jewish Music and Thought in Certain Works of 
Leonard *Bernstein”” As a concert artist he was well versed in 
Hebrew, Israeli, and Yiddish songs and appeared in concert 
recitals throughout the United States, Europe, and Israel. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


LUBIN, ISADOR (1896-1978), U.S. economist. Born in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Lubin received his Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics from the Brookings Institution (1926). He taught eco- 
nomics for a year at the University of Missouri (1917-18) and 
left to serve as statistician for the U.S. Food Administration, 
from which post he moved to the U.S. War Industries Board 
as a special expert. He returned to teaching in 1926, at the uni- 
versities of Michigan and Missouri and Brookings Institute 
(1922-33). Subsequently, he served many public and semipub- 
lic institutions, including governmental agencies and the Al- 
lied Reparations Commission, the International Labor Orga- 
nization, and the U.S. Mission to the United Nations. 

In 1933 Lubin assumed the position of U.S. commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. He took part in drafting the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. He served as labor con- 
sultant on the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, advising on wages and projects (1933-39). A mem- 
ber of the President’s Economic Security Committee (1934), 
he helped create the unemployment insurance section of 
the Social Security Act. He was also instrumental in getting 
the Fair Labor Standards Act passed in Congress in 1938. In 
1940, President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed Lubin dep- 
uty director of the labor division of the Office of Production 
Management. In 1941, he became FDR's economic assistant, 
in which capacity “his favorite economist” assembled and in- 
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terpreted for the president the statistics on all war programs. 
From 1946 to 1951 Lubin was president and board chairman 
of the research organization Confidential Reports, Inc., and 
from 1950 chairman of the executive committee of the Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt Foundation. 

Under President Truman, Lubin served as an assistant 
secretary of state for economic affairs (1949-1950) and advised 
on details of the Marshall Plan. From 1950 to 1953 he served as 
American minister to the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. He subsequently served as New York State industrial 
commissioner under Governor Averell Harriman (1955-59). 

In 1959-61 Lubin was professor of public affairs at Rutgers 
University. During the 1960s and 1970s he was a member of 
the board of directors of the New School for Social Research, 
consulted for the Twentieth Century Fund, and was consultant 
to the United Israel Appeal, Inc. (a U.S. body representing the 
Jewish Agency for Israel), in which capacity he paid frequent 
visits to Israel. He was also a member of the boards of the 
Weizmann Institute in Israel and Brandeis University. 

Lubin’s publications include The British Coal Dilemma 
(1927), The British Attack on Unemployment (with A.C.C. Hill, 
1934), and Our Stake in World Trade (with F.D. Murden, 1954), 
all of which reflect his interests in labor economics, economic 
development, and trade policy. 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


LUBIN, SIMON JULIUS (1876-1936), U.S. economist, busi- 
ness executive, and public servant. Lubin, who was born in 
Sacramento, California, entered the Sacramento firm of Wein- 
stock, Lubin & Company after his graduation from Harvard 
in 1903 and rose to become its president. Lubin drafted the 
California State Immigration and Housing Law and in 1913 
Governor Hiram Johnson named him to head the California 
State Commission of Immigration and Housing. In that po- 
sition he strove to improve conditions among migrant farm 
workers. In 1934 Lublin was appointed to a National Labor 
Board commission to settle agricultural strife in California's 
Imperial Valley. Lubin also was consultant to the California 
Emergency Relief Administration; founder (1926) and presi- 
dent of the Sacramento Region Citizens Council; and founder 
(1931) and president of the Pan-American Institute of Recip- 
rocal Trade. Although a Republican, he vigorously supported 
much of the New Deal. 


LUBITSCH, ERNST (1892-1947), film producer and director. 
Lubitsch was born in Berlin and gained early acting experi- 
ence in Max *Reinhardt’s troupe. From 1913 he played comic 
parts in the movies, creating the role of “Meyer” or “Moritz” 
(archetypical Jewish names in Germany), the butt of good- 
natured low comedy in a series of successful films. Lubitsch 
progressed from actor to director and from 1914 to 1917 made 
many slapstick comedies. Having been persuaded to make se- 
rious motion pictures, he produced several successful films 
which brought Pola Negri to the screen. In 1922 he moved to 
Los Angeles to direct Rosita with Mary Pickford. Many other 
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successes followed, but Lubitsch really made his name with the 
advent of the “talkies,” and especially with his film The Love 
Parade (1929), which starred Maurice Chevalier and Jeanette 
MacDonald. Lubitsch was a master of subtle humor which, 
when combined with fanciful situations, came to be regarded 
as the “Lubitsch touch.” His pictures had a zany, implausible 
quality which appealed to millions of film-goers. His later suc- 
cesses included The Smiling Lieutenant (1931); Trouble in Par- 
adise (1932); The Merry Widow (1934); and Ninotchka (1939), 
starring Greta Garbo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Weinberg, The Lubitsch Touch (1968), 


incl. bibl.; A. Sarris (ed.), Interviews with Film Directors (1967), 281-5; 
L. Jacobs, The Rise of the American Film (1939), index. 


[Stewart Kampel] 


LUBLIN, city in E. Poland, center of the district of the same 
name. In the 16 and 17‘ centuries Lublin was famous for its 
fairs (see Market Days and *Fairs). Annexed by Austria in 1795, 
it was incorporated in Russian Poland in 1815. From 1918 to 
1939 it was in Poland and from 1939 to 1945 under German oc- 
cupation; after World War 11 it was again in Poland. 

Jews were first mentioned as transients in Lublin in 1316. 
‘The city denied Jews the right to settle there on the basis of its 
privilege de non tolerandis Judaeis. In 1336 King Casimir 111 
permitted them to settle on land adjacent to the city, later 
known as Piaski Zydowskie (“Jewish sands”). Josko (Joseph) 
Sheinowicz, a rich tax-farmer for southeast Poland, built a 
house in Lublin in 1500. Later King Sigismund 1 permitted 
Jews to found a settlement in the vicinity of the castle, after- 
ward known as Podzamcze. In the second half of the 16" cen- 
tury the community was given land for its institutions and for 
a cemetery. The Jews were allowed to set up movable stalls for 
shops but not to erect buildings. In 1602 there were 2,000 Jews 
in Lublin. The population figures did not change greatly un- 
til the second half of the 18» century; in 1787 there were 4,321 
Jews in the city. Tension with the citizenry continued, largely 
centered around the right of the Jews to live within the city 
walls. Jews settled mainly in houses belonging to clergymen 
and feudal lords, who were outside the jurisdiction of the city 
council, paying them substantial sums for the privilege. They 
were very active at the Lublin fairs, engaged in local trade, and 
some were tailors, furriers, manufacturers of brushes, brew- 
ers, and bakers, despite the bitter opposition of the Christian 
merchants and artisans. The rivalry between the Christian and 
Jewish tailors ended in 1805 when a united guild was founded. 
In 1780 King Stanislaus 11 (Poniatowski) ordered the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Lublin. As a result of the intervention 
of Jewish leaders the expulsion did not take place until 1795, 
when Lublin was annexed by Austria. 

Tensions in the 16 to 18 centuries were aggravated 
whenever the Polish High Court convened in Lublin, espe- 
cially when trying a *blood libel case. The court hearings were 
then followed by attacks on the Jews; some were murdered and 
their property stolen. If the High Court sentenced the accused 
Jew to death the execution usually took place on a Saturday 
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in front of the Maharshal Shul synagogue, and elders of the 
kehillah and other Jews had to attend. An execution was often 
followed by an attack on the Jewish quarter. Like the whole of 
Jewry in Poland-Lithuania, Lublin Jews suffered greatly dur- 
ing the *Chmielnicki uprisings in 1648-49. Another period of 
hardship followed in the second half of the 18" century with 
the disintegration of the Polish state. 

In spite of hardships, the fairs and yeshivah of Lublin be- 
came central in Jewish communal and cultural life in Poland 
(see *Councils of the Lands). The first known rabbi of Lublin 
was Jacob b. Joseph *Pollak; *Shalom Shakhna b. Joseph was 
nominated by the king of Poland in 1541 as rabbi for Lublin 
and district. Other rabbis were Solomon b. Jehiel *Luria, in 
office for 15 years; Mordecai b. Abraham *Jaffe; and Meir b. 
Gedaliah *Lublin, known in halakhic literature as Maharam 
of Lublin. Lublin communal institutions included a well-or- 
ganized hevra kaddisha and a “preacher's house” which pro- 
vided visiting preachers with food and lodging. The fortified 
Maharshal Shul, the most famous synagogue in Lublin, was 
built in 1567. It burned down in the great fire of 1655 but was 
later rebuilt. 

In the 16" century Lublin had several well-known physi- 
cians. At the beginning of the century the king of Poland ex- 
empted one, Ezekiel, from various taxes in recognition of his 
services. Another famous physician of that century was Solo- 
mon Luria, author of a medical treatise. Physicians in Lublin 
in the 17 century were Samuel b. Mattathias, Moses Montalto, 
and Hayyim Felix Vitalis, who graduated from Padua in 1658 
and served as physician to the Polish king. During the 19" cen- 
tury Lublin became an important commercial center through 
the exploitation of the economic opportunities created by the 
vast Russian markets. The Jews expanded their wholesale com- 
merce and their industrial establishments. One of the largest 
cigarette factories was founded by a Jew in 1860 and employed 
about 100 workers; 95% of the tanning industry was owned 
by Jews. The increased number of Jewish workers became an 
important factor in Jewish social life: workers’ unions were es- 
tablished in various trades, and the first groups of the *Bund 
emerged at this time. In 1806 there were 2,973 Jews in Lublin, 
increasing to 8,747 (56% of the total population) in 1857. In 
1862, just before the annulment of the prohibition on Jewish 
residence within the city, they numbered 10,413; by 1897 they 
had increased to 23,586. 

*Hasidism played a prominent role in Lublin, mainly 
through the influence of the local zaddikim, such as *Jacob 
Isaac ha-Hozeh (“the seer”) of Lublin, and the Eiger dynasty 
from the middle of the 19 century. At the same time some 
of the community rabbis strongly opposed the Hasidim, par- 
ticularly Azriel Horovitz (late 18" century) and Joshua Hes- 
hel Ashkenazi who was nominated in 1852. As the latter was 
rich and economically independent he led the struggle against 
Hasidism without any regard for the opinions of the kehillah 
members. In the 19" century traditional education in the heder 
and yeshivah continued, although Lublin lost its communal 
and cultural prominence with the abolition of the Councils of 
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the Lands and the predominance of Hasidism. From the sec- 
ond half of the 19 century, the first Jewish schools with in- 
struction in Russian or Polish were founded. In 1897 the first 
Hebrew school was opened. 

In independent Poland there were no substantial changes 
in the occupational structure of the Jewish community but 
the percentage of Jews in the population decreased. In 1921 
there were 37,337 Jews in the city (34.7% of the population as 
opposed to 50.9% in 1897). The numbers remained steady; 
38,937 in 1931 and 37,830 in 1939 (according to the German 
census). Many Jewish workers were engaged in the *leather in- 
dustry; in 1939 the biggest leather factory in the city belonged 
to a Jew and half the employees were Jews. Consequently the 
trade union of Jewish leather workers had a membership of 
above 500. In Lublin, as in the whole of Poland, the Jews suf- 
fered from the hatred of the Poles and the anti-Jewish poli- 
cies adopted by independent Poland between the two world 
wars. In the 1930s attacks on Lublin Jews were led by students 
of the Lublin Catholic University, whose rector was the author 
of antisemitic pamphlets. Antisemitic propaganda was the 
main topic of the leading Polish newspaper in the city, Gtos 
Lubelski (“Voice of Lublin’). 

In spite of this Lublin Jews led an active social and cul- 
tural life between the wars. Trade unions were influenced by 
the Bund and the Left Po'alei Zion. In the middle-class sector 
the Orthodox *Agudat Israel and the *Folkspartei — both anti- 
Zionist - were influential. Branches of all the Zionist parties 
were active. The focus of local political interest until 1936, ex- 
cept in the Bund, was the community organization. In edu- 
cation the traditional heder system was joined by *Beth Jacob 
schools for girls and by an Orthodox Zionist Yavneh school. 
The secular Zionist *Tarbut Hebrew school had its first grad- 
uates in 1933. Cultural activities included dramatic societies, 
libraries, orchestras, and a sports organization. A Jewish daily, 
Lubliner Togblat, was published. The most famous yeshivah 
of that period in Lublin was the Yeshivah Hakhmei Lublin, 
founded by Meir *Shapira, rabbi from 1925 to 1933. After the 
death of Shapira a court of three dayyanim functioned in- 
stead of a rabbi. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Hebrew Printing 
The wandering printer Hayyim Schwarz (Shahor), his son, 
and son-in-law went to Lublin around 1547, where they be- 
gan printing, with periodically renewed privileges (1550, 1559, 
1578). Their first productions were liturgical items, notably 
the mahzor of 1550. With the help of *Eliezer b. Isaac (Ash- 
kenazi) of Prague they brought out a fine Pentateuch in 1557, 
and a (complete?) Talmud edition (1559-77), partly printed in 
nearby Konsha Wolowie when the plague broke out in Lublin 
in 1559. With a fresh outbreak of the plague in 1592, the print- 
ers moved temporarily to Bistrowitz. Kalonymus b. Morde- 
cai *Jaffe, who had married Hayyim Schwarz’s granddaughter 
and whose name appears in the Pentateuch mentioned above, 
took over when Eliezer b. Isaac and his son left for Constan- 
tinople around 1573. Kalonymus managed the printing house 
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till his death in about 1603, and it was continued (with inter- 
ruptions) under his descendants to the end of the century and 
possibly beyond. A fire destroyed the plant and most of the 
books in 1647, but printing was resumed soon after. A great 
variety of works - liturgical, homiletical, and rabbinical - were 
issued there, among them Mordecai Jaffe’s Levushim (1591-?), 
a Mishnah (1594-96), the Talmud (1611-39), the first editions 
of Samuel Edels’ Novellae (1617), and the Zohar (1623-24). 
Jacob Hirschenhorn and Moses Schneidermesser opened a 
Hebrew printing press in 1875 (from 1910 Hirschenhorn and 
Streisenberg); Feder and Setzer were active from 1894; and M. 
Schneidermesser in the 1920s. 


Holocaust Period 

At the beginning of 1941 the Jewish population of Lublin was 
about 45,000, including some 6,300 refugees. The city was cap- 
tured by the Germans on Sept. 18, 1939. In the very first days 
of the occupation, Jews were forcibly evicted from their apart- 
ments, physically assaulted, and put on forced labor. Some 
Jews were taken as hostages, and all the men were ordered to 
report to Lipowa Square, where they were beaten. 

For a while, the Nazis entertained the idea of turning the 
Lublin district into a Jewish reservation for the concentration 
of the Jews from the German-occupied parts of Poland and 
other areas incorporated into the Reich. At the end of 1939 
some 5,000 refugees arrived in Lublin, and another 1,300 came 
in February 1940 (from Stettin). The group from Stettin did 
not remain in Lublin. In April 1940 the plan of a Jewish reser- 
vation was officially discarded; at a later stage, Lublin became 
one of the centers for the mass extermination of Jews. For a 
while, the city was the scene of the activities of Odilo *Glob- 
ocnik, commander of the police and the s.p. and head of “Ak- 
tion Reinhardt” (see *Poland, Holocaust Period). 

The existing Jewish community council remained in of- 
fice until Jan. 25, 1940, when the Judenrat was appointed. The 
composition of the Judenrat did not differ greatly from the 
former community council; it consisted of 24 members, most 
of them prewar political figures, and was headed by Henryk 
Bekker, an engineer. The outstanding leader in the Judenrat 
however, was its deputy chairman, Mark Alten, who later be- 
came its chairman, when the Judenrat was reconstituted, on 
March 31, 1942, and restricted to 12 members. During the first 
period of its existence, the Judenrat did not confine itself to 
the execution of Nazi orders (such as the provision of forced 
labor) but initiated a number of projects designed to allevi- 
ate the harsh conditions. Public kitchens were established and 
provided meals for the local poor and the refugees; the ghetto 
was divided into a number of units for the purpose of sanitary 
supervision, each unit run by a doctor and several medical as- 
sistants. There were also two hospitals with a total of over 500 
beds and a quarantine area in the Maharshal Shul with 300 
beds. Hostels were established to house abandoned children, 
but the Judenrat did not succeed in reestablishing the Jewish 
school system, and the schooling that was available to the chil- 
dren was carried on as a clandestine operation. 
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In March 1941 the Nazis ordered a partial evacuation of 
the Jews in preparation for the official establishment of the 
ghetto. About 10,000 Jews were driven out to villages and 
towns in the area in the period March 10-April 30, 1941, and 
at the end of March the ghetto was created, with a popula- 
tion of about 34,000. On April 24, 1941, exit from the ghetto 
was restricted. 

At the beginning of 1942, when the extermination cam- 
paign entered its decisive stage, the Jews of Lublin were among 
its first victims. Their deportation began on March 16, and in 
its course 30,000 Jews were despatched to the death camp at 
*Belzec or were murdered on the way. The rate of deporta- 
tion was fixed at 1,500 per day, and attempts by the Jews to 
hide were of no avail. The remaining 4,000 Jews were taken 
to Majdan Tatarski, where they lived for a few more months 
under unbearable conditions. On Sept. 2, 1942, 2,000 Jews 
were murdered, as were another 1,800 at the end of October. 
Some 200 survivors were sent to the *Majdanek death camp. 
Some Jews, who were skilled craftsmen, were still employed 
in Lublin, but in May 1943 the workshops were liquidated and 
the Jewish workers sent to Majdanek. Another 300 were kept 
in the Lublin Fortress, where they were employed in a few re- 
maining workshops until July 1944, when they too were put to 
death a few days before the Nazis evacuated the city. 

Lublin was also the site of a prisoner of war camp for 
Jews who had served in the Polish army. The first prisoners 
arrived in February 1940. Those who came from the area of 
the General Government were set free, but some 3,000, whose 
homes were in the Soviet-occupied area or in the districts in- 
corporated into the Reich, remained in detention. The Juden- 
rat tried to extend help to the prisoners, and there was also 
a public committee which provided the inmates with forged 
documents in order to enable them to leave the camp. When 
the Germans stepped up the extermination campaign, there 
were some attempts to escape from the camp, to which the 
Germans responded by imposing collective punishment upon 
the prisoners. Nevertheless, there were continued efforts to 
obtain arms, and some prisoners succeeded in escaping to 
the nearby forests, where they joined the partisans; some of 
the escaped prisoners assumed senior command posts in the 
partisan units. On Nov. 3, 1943, the last group of prisoners was 


deported to Majdanek. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


Contemporary Period 

On July 24, 1944 the Red Army liberated Lublin. The next day 
Polish regular army and guerilla units entered the city. A few 
thousand Jewish soldiers served in those units, and among 
the guerillas was a Jewish partisan company under Captain 
Jechiel Grynszpan. Until the liberation of Warsaw in January 
1945, Lublin served as the temporary Polish capital. During 
that time some Jewish cultural and social institutions were es- 
tablished there, among others the Central Committee of Polish 
Jews. Several thousand Jews, most of whom survived the Ho- 
locaust in the Soviet Union, settled in Lublin, but the majority 
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of them left during the years 1946-50 due to the antisemitic 
attitude of a great part of the Polish population. A club of the 
Jewish Cultural Society was still functioning in the city until 
1968, when all remaining Lublin Jews left Poland. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 
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LUBLIN, MEIR BEN GEDALIAH (Maharam of Lublin; 
1558-1616), Polish talmudist and halakhic authority. His ac- 
ronym, MaHaRaM, stands for Morenu Ha-Rav Meir, “Our 
teacher, Rabbi Meir.” Meir was apparently born in Lublin. 
His principal teacher was his father-in-law, Isaac b. David ha- 
Kohen Shapiro, head of the yeshivah and dayyan of Cracow. 
Meir’s eminence in learning was such that he became the head 
of the yeshivah at Lublin (1582-87) at the age of 24, and before 
he was 30, he was appointed dayyan and head of the yeshivah 
at Cracow (1587-95). He was rabbi in Lemberg from about 1595 
until 1613, when he was appointed rabbi as well as head of the 
yeshivah at Lublin, where he died. Meir of Lublin was one of 
the greatest teachers of his generation. Wherever he settled, 
he established a yeshivah to which numerous pupils flocked 
from all parts of Poland and beyond. From all over Europe 
rabbis turned to him with halakhic questions or problems of 
communal concern, or for advice. He encouraged them by 
stressing his readiness “to reply to anyone putting a problem 
to me, for in this I find pleasure” (responsum no. 18). 

In the introduction to his responsa, his son Gedaliah 
states that Meir wrote seven works, which he enumerates (see 
below). Only two, however, have been published. Me’ir Einei 
Hakhamim (“Illuminating the Eyes of the Wise”) was pub- 
lished by his son Gedaliah (Venice, 1619). Regarded as a most 
important talmudic work and often republished, it was later 
printed in all editions of the Talmud. It is a commentary on 
most of the tractates of the Talmud and mainly centers around 
the statements of Rashi and the tosafists. In it Meir displays 
profound acumen, and although he treats the remarks of the 
tosafists with every respect as embodying the truth and not 
to be negated, he was nevertheless sometimes critical of them 
and emended various passages which he maintained had 
been wrongly inserted by copyists. His commentary, unlike 
the lengthy lectures he gave to his pupils, is distinguished by 
its brevity. 

The other published work, Manhir Einei Hakhamim 
(“Enlightening the Eyes of the Wise”; ibid., 1618), containing 
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140 responsa, throws light on the religious, economic, and po- 
litical life of the Jews of Poland and of other countries (cf. Re- 
sponsa 13, 15, 40, 56, 81, 86, 118, 128, 137, et al.). These responsa 
reflect his method, temperament, and qualities. Although he 
was influenced in his halakhic decisions by French, German, 
and Polish scholars, he displayed independence and was criti- 
cal of his predecessors. Despite the importance of the Shulhan 
Arukh as a supreme halakhic authority, Meir refrained from 
“building the basis of any ruling upon the implications of 
its words, since they were not derived from a single source, 
but were ... compiled from unconnected collections of say- 
ings” (Responsa No. 11). On several questions, particularly in 
cases involving loss of money or livelihood, he adopted a le- 
nient view (ibid. 50), and he showed concern for the status of 
women (ibid. 81) and for protecting the rights of widows and 
orphans (ibid. 109). Insistent that his decisions be accepted, 
he more than once declared that his opinion was “the clear 
truth” (ibid. 92, 111, et al.). 

Although Meir, like his contemporaries, was given to ca- 
suistry in his responsa, a thread of clear thought and logic runs 
through all his statements. His responsa are one of the earli- 
est sources for knowledge of the *Council of the Lands (ibid. 
40, 125) to which he ascribed great importance and in whose 
meetings he participated on several occasions (ibid. 84, 88). 
Meir had hundreds of pupils, the most distinguished of them 
being Isaiah *Horowitz and *Joshua Heschel of Cracow. The 
five unpublished works mentioned in Gedaliah’s introduc- 
tion are Maor ha-Gadol, a commentary on the Arbaah Turim 
of Jacob b. Asher; Maor ha-Katan, a commentary on Shaarei 
Dura; Ner Mitzvah, on the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol (Semag) of 
Moses of Coucy; Torah Or, a commentary on the Pentateuch; 
and Or Shivat ha-Yamim. To this day, Meir’s works are used 
to interpret the Talmud and are quoted in the application of 
the halakhah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 132f.; J. Loew- 
enstein, in: Ha-Goren, 1 (1898), 39-54; S.A. Horodezky, ibid., 55-61; 
idem, Le-Korot ha-Rabbanut (1911), 175-82; idem, Shelosh Meot Sha- 
nah Shel Yahadut Polin (1946), 68-72; S.B. Nissenbaum, Le-Korot 
ha-Yehudim be-Lublin (1900), 31f.; Halpern, Pinkas, index; Z. Karl, 
in: Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 1 (1946), 312f.; C. Tchernowitz, To- 
ledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 120f.; I. Rivkind, in: A. Marx Jubilee Vol- 
ume (1950), 427f.; N. Shemen, Lublin (Yid., 1951), 365ff.; I. Rosenthal, 
in: Sinai, 31 (1952), 311-38; B.Z. Katz, Rabbanut, Hasidut, Haskalah, 1 
(1956), 65-69; Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 (1958), 190f.; J. Meisl, Geschichte der 
Juden in Polen und Russland, 1 (1921), 312f.; Waxman, Literature, 2 


(1933), 117f., 187. 
[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


LUBLINSKI, SAMUEL (1868-1910), German playwright, 
literary historian, and philosopher of religion. Born in Johan- 
nisburg, East Prussia, Lublinski began work as an apprentice 
bookseller in Italy. He then started to write for various Ger- 
man journals and eventually devoted himself entirely to lit- 
erature. His work took him to Berlin, Dresden, and finally to 
Weimar. Lublinski was at first influenced by Ibsen and the 
dominant naturalistic movement but he soon veered to the 
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neoclassical theories and techniques of Paul Ernst. His plays 
on historical and mythological themes include Der Imperator 
(1901), Hannibal (1902), Elisabeth und Essex (1903), Peter von 
Russland (1906), and Kaiser und Kanzler (1910). He was best 
known, however, for his critical insight into literary trends and 
for his work as a philosopher of religion. Lublinski’s views on 
naturalism and impressionism and his sociological approach 
to the study of literature appear clearly in Literatur und Ge- 
sellschaft im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (4 vols., 1899-1900), 
Die Bilanz der Moderne (1904), and Der Ausgang der Moderne 
(1909). His Jewish loyalties are evident in the essay Juedische 
Charaktere bei Grillparzer, Hebbel, und Otto Ludwig (1899), 
and in two somewhat unscientific religious works, Die Ent- 
stehung des Judentums (1902) and Der urchristliche Erdkreis 
und sein Mythos (2 vols., 1910). Lublinski was one of the ear- 
liest Zionists in Berlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Lessing, Philosophie als Tat (1914), 343-523 
A. Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, 2 (1925), 140-3. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: P. Sprengel, “Urszene im Café Luipold - Theodor Less- 
ings Satire auf Samuel Lublinski und die juedische Kontroverse um 
Assimilation und Zionismus,’ in: Germanisch-Romanische Monats- 
schrift, 42:3 (1992), 341-49; R. Heuer, “Zionister Traum und juedische 
Realitat - Samuel Lublinskis Philosemitismus,” in: R. Heuer et al. 
(ed.), Antisemitismus — Zionismus — Antizionismus (1997), 150-68; 
A. Woehrmann, Das Programm der Neuklassik —- Die Konzeption der 
modernen Tragoedie bei Paul Ernst Wilhelm von Scholz und Samuel 


Lublinski (1979). 
[Sol Liptzin] 


LUBNY, a town in Poltava district, Ukraine. Jews settled 
in Lubny in the first half of the 17" century, under the auspices 
of the important Vixhnievietski family. Jews defended the 
town during the Pavliuk uprising (1637-38), and 200 of them 
were killed during the Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49. The 
Jews appeared again in Lubny at the end of the 18 century. 
From 361 in 1847, their numbers increased to 3,006 (30% of 
the total population) in 1897. The writer Shalom Aleichem 
served there as state rabbi in 1880-82. In the 1881 riots some 
Jewish homes and stores were robbed. In the beginning of the 
20' century there was a talmud torah, a library, and a bank. 
There was Zionist activity, and after the October 1917 revolu- 
tion all members of the community council were Zionists. 
In the 1920s about 100 Jews worked in the tobacco factory, 
others worked in the flour mills, and 1,200 were artisans. 
A Yiddish elementary school existed in Lubny. In 1939 the 
Jewish population numbered 2,833 (10.5% of the total). The 
Germans occupied Lubny on September 13, 1941. On October 
16, 1941, they gathered 4,500 Jews from Lubny and its environs, 
and murdered them outside of town. The remaining skilled 
laborers were killed in April-May 1942. The Jewish popula- 
tion numbered about 600 (2%) in 1959 and was estimated at 
about 250 in 1970. Although there was no organized Jewish 
religious life, once a year the Jews assembled at the mass 
grave of the Holocaust martyrs. Most Jews emigrated in the 


1990s. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 
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LUBOSHITZKI, AARON (1874-1942), Hebrew writer, poet, 
and educator. Born in Poland, he became a member of the He- 
brew literary circle in Warsaw at the turn of the century. He 
served as headmaster of a Hebrew school and established Aviv, 
an educational publishing house. Later, he taught in Smolensk, 
Russia, again in Warsaw (where in 1922 he set up the Barkai 
publishing house), and then in Brest-Litovsk, Volkovysk, and 
Lodz. After Lodz fell to the Germans during World War 11, he 
was sent to the Warsaw ghetto and was active in clandestine 
cultural activities until his death at the hands of the Nazis. 

Luboshitzki began his literary career at the age of 15, and 
published articles and poems in most of the Hebrew journals 
of the time. His first volume of poetry, Pizei Noar, was pub- 
lished in 1894. Among his other works are Pirkei Shirah (origi- 
nals and translations, 1897), Yosele ha-Matmid (1899), a story 
in verse, and Viddui (1899), poems with national themes. He 
wrote many children’s poems, some of which were very popu- 
lar, stories and plays for children and adults, and he translated 
poetry. His textbooks in Jewish history were widely used in 
Hebrew schools in Poland and elsewhere. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ofek, in: Moznayim, 17 (1963), 61-63; Kres- 


sel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 174-5. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


LUBOSHUTZ, family of musicians. LEA LUBOSHUTZ (1887- 
1965), violinist, began her career as a concert violinist in Rus- 
sia. She arrived in the United States in 1925 and gave violin 
recitals. She later became active mainly as a teacher and from 
1927 was a faculty member of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia. Her son BORIS GOLDOVSKY (1908-2001) was 
a pianist, opera conductor, lecturer, and radio commenta- 
tor in the United States. Her brother PIERRE LUBOSHUTZ 
(1891-1971) formed a piano duo with his wife Genia Nemenoff, 
and gave concerts in the United States and Europe. A sister of 
Lea and Pierre, Anna Luboshutz, was a cellist. 


LUBRANIEC (Rus. Lyubranets; Yid. Lubrentsk), small 
town in Bydgoszcz province, central Poland. The Jewish com- 
munity was founded in the first half of the 17 century. Jew- 
ish merchants of Lubraniec had commercial ties with Dan- 
zig and Leipzig. The Brest overlord granted Lubraniec Jews 
a privilege in 1780, permitting them to engage in commerce 
and crafts. The Jewish population numbered 241 in 1765. The 
stone synagogue was considered one of the oldest buildings 
in the town. The Jewish community numbered 475 (47% of 
the total population) in 1808; 1,148 (60%) in 1827; 987 (58%) 
in 1857; 816 (39%) in 1897; and 834 (38%) in 1921. Between the 
two world wars the town contained a children’s home of the 
Central Yiddish School Organization (cysHO; see *Educa- 
tion). Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 
880 Jews in Lubraniec. The Jewish community was liqui- 
dated in the spring of 1942, when the Jews were deported to 
*Chelmno death camp. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Freudenthal, Die juedischen Besucher 
der Leipziger Messen in den Jahren 1675-1699 (1902), index; B. Wa- 
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siutynski, Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w XI-X i xx wiekach (1930), 
22; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), 
index. 

[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


LUCA, B. (originally Luca Bernstein; 1873-1931), Romanian 
poet and playwright. Luca was born in Ramnicul Sarat. He 
published verses in Jewish periodicals (Hatikva; Lumea evree; 
Puntea de fildes) beginning in 1913. Luca's first verse collec- 
tion Reflex de suflet (“Reflection of a Soul,” 1915) is a volume 
of elegies on the death of the author’s child. Another volume, 
Golgota (1918), includes poems written during World War 1 
describing the sufferings endured, in a realist form. Thanks 
to this volume, Luca came to be considered the first anti-war 
poet in Romanian literature between the wars. In 1919 he pub- 
lished a volume of anti-war sketches Pacate (“Sins”), and in 
1922 another volume of poems Versuri primitive (“Primitive 
Verses”). In 1919 in Craiova, he edited and published the liter- 
ary review Zorile. In 1919-22 he wrote a number of plays pre- 
sented at the National Theater of Craiova, one of them called 
Omul de prisos (“The Superfluous Man”), and all published in 
a single volume (1922). Luca died in Bucharest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Aderca, in: Th. Loewenstein and N. Kit- 
zler, Israel in lume (1939), 218; I. Bercovici, Pirkei Romanyah (1975), 
36; A.B. Yoff, Bi-Sedot Zarim (1996), 188-89. 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


°LUCAN (Marcus Annaeus Lucanus; 39-65 c.£.), Roman 
epic poet, the nephew of *Seneca the Younger. In his Bellum 
Civile (ii, 592-3) he, like Varro, *Tacitus, and others, describes 
the Jews as devoted to the rites of an unseen (or indefinite) 
God (incertus deus). Elsewhere, he mentions the military help 
sent by Idumeans to Pompey. 


ADD. BIBIOGRAPHY: M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on 
Jews and Judaism, vol. 1 (1974), 438-40. 


[Jacob Petroff / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


LUCCA, city in N. Italy. It was probably in the ninth century 
that the *Kalonymus family settled in Lucca and founded a 
talmudic academy there. In the year 917 members of the fam- 
ily moved to Mainz, thereby establishing talmudic studies in 
the Rhineland. In 1145 Abraham *Ibn Ezra wrote some of his 
works in Lucca. When *Benjamin of Tudela visited the city 
about 20 years later, he found some 40 Jewish families. Around 
1431-32 Angelo di Gaio (= Mordecai b. Isaac) of Forli opened 
a loanbank at Lucca; later the poet David b. Joab of Tivoli 
settled there. When the opinion of Savonarola was asked, he 
stated that while Jews should not be invited in order to lend 
at interest it was no sin if they did so once they came. As a 
result of the anti-Jewish preaching of *Bernardino da Feltre a 
*Monte di Pieta was founded in 1489 and the Jewish bankers 
were fined heavily. Since they did not pay, they were expelled. 
Around the middle of the 16" century a few Jews returned but 
after 1572 they were not allowed to stay for more than 15 days 
at a time. This restriction was set aside in individual cases 
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from 1738. Since then, however, no more than a handful of 
Jews have lived in Lucca. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; Mi- 
lano, Bibliotheca, s.v.; U. Cassuto, Ebrei a Firenze nell’ eta del Rinas- 
cimento (1918), index, s.v. David di Dattilo da Tivoli and Lucca; Roth, 


Dark Ages, index. 
[Attilio Milano] 


LUCCA, PAULINE (1841-1908), singer. Born in Vienna, she 
was the daughter of Koppelman Lucka, who had been bap- 
tized in 1834. In 1861 Giacomo *Meyerbeer recommended her 
for permanent engagement at the Berlin Opera, where she re- 
mained until 1872, also undertaking guest appearances. After 
1872 she toured in the United States and from 1874 to 1889 was 
an honorary member of the Vienna opera. She created the role 
of Selina in Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine, and was considered the 
best Carmen of her time. A prima donna assoluta in the grand 
tradition, she had a voice range of 2% octaves. 


LUCENA, town in Andalusia, in S. Spain, S. of Cordoba; im- 
portant Jewish community in the 116 century. During the pe- 
riod of Muslim rule Lucena was famous as “the entirely Jewish 
city,’ and a tradition states that it was founded by Jews. Sev- 
eral prominent families, including that of the historian Abra- 
ham *Ibn Daud, claimed that their settlement in Lucena dated 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar. Isaac *Abrabanel linked 
the derivation of the name of the town with the biblical town 
of Luz. Until the 12 century Lucena was a cultural center of 
Andalusian Jewry. In 853 Natronai Gaon wrote “that Alisana 
(Arabic for Lucena) was a Jewish place with no gentiles at all” 
In another responsum the gaon asked, “Is there a gentile who 
prohibits your activities? Why do you not establish an *eruv 
hazerot?” (Teshuvot Geonei Mizrah u-Maarav (1888), para. 26). 
The 12"-century Arab geographer Idrisi also commented on 
the Jewish character of Lucena and stated that while Muslims 
lived outside the city walls, Jews generally lived in the fortified 
part within the walls. Menahem b. Aaron ibn Zerah reports 
the same information at the end of the 14> century (Zeidah 
la-Derekh (Ferrara, 1554), 150). The Jews earned their living 
from olive groves, vineyards, agriculture, commerce, and crafts. 
Lucena was distinguished by its scholars. In the mid-ninth 
century *Amram Gaon sent his prayer book in response to a 
question by a scholar of Lucena. His contemporary Eleazar b. 
Samuel Hurga of Lucena received the titles alluf (demin Ispania) 
and rosh kallah, and became famous in the Babylonian acad- 
emies (see A. Harkavy, Teshuvot ha-Geonim, Berlin, 1887, para. 
386, p. 201, pp. 376-7). In the 11" century Isaac b. Judah *Ibn 
Ghayyat taught in the yeshivah of Lucena. He was succeeded by 
Isaac * Alfasi who was followed by Joseph *Ibn Migash. In 1066 
the widow of *Joseph b. Samuel ha-Nagid and her son Azariah 
were among the refugees who came to Lucena in the wake of 
the anti-Jewish outburst in Granada (Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer 
ha-Qabbalah - The Book of Tradition, ed. G. Cohen (1967), 77). 
The last king of the Zirid dynasty, Abdallah, reported an upris- 
ing of the Jews of Lucena during his reign — at the time of the 
expedition against the Almoravides (c. 1090). At the turn of 
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the century a contemporary of Ibn Migash, the *Almoravide 
ruler, Yusuf ibn Tashfin (1061-1106), demanded that the Jews 
convert to Islam. While the community was saved in exchange 
for a heavy bribe, many Jews of Lucena moved northward to 
Navarre and settled near Tudela. They called their settlement 
Lucena and continued to live in accordance with the customs 
and ordinances of their original community, Lucena. The gram- 
marian Jonah ibn Janah and the poets Moses and Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra, *Judah Halevi, and Joseph *Ibn Sahl were active in 
Lucena at some time during their lives. The 11"*-century He- 
brew poet Abu-ar-Rabia b. Baruch, known throughout Andalu- 
sia, lived in Lucena. In 1146 during the Almohad wars, the Jews 
were persecuted and many were forced to convert to Islam. The 
community, like many other Andalusian communities, totally 
disappeared. Lucena was conquered by Castile in 1240. The fate 
of its Jewish community during the riots of 1391 resembles that 
of the other Andalusian communities, total destruction. Many 
were killed, many were forcibly converted, some escaped. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Maimonides, Iggeret Teiman, ed. by A.S. 
Halkin (1952), xxix, 100f.; Neuman, Spain, index; Ibn Daud, Tradi- 
tion, index; Baer, Spain, index; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19667), 202f, 2 (1966), 
88-91; H. Schirmann, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 496-514; E. Lévi-Proven- 
cal, in: Al-Andalus, 4 (1936), 113-6 (Fr.); Cantera Burgos, in: Sefarad, 
13 (1953), 112-4; 19 (1959), 137-47; Cantera-Millas, Inscripciones, 
168-70; Torres-Balbas, in: Al-Andalus, 19 (1954), 190. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: A. Arjona Castro, in: Lucena; nuevos estudios histéricos 
(1983), 65-88; J.L. Lacave, in: Sefarad, 47 (1987), 181-82; F. Diaz Este- 
ban, in: J. Pelaez del Rosal (ed.), The Jews in Cordoba (x-x11 Centu- 
ries) (1987), 123-37; J. Pelaez del Rosal (ed.), Los judios de y Lucena; 


historia, pensamiento y poesia (1988). 
[Haim Beinart] 


LUCENEC (Slovak Luéenec; Hung. Losonc), town in S. Slo- 
vakia, until 1992 Czechoslovak Republic, since then Slovak Re- 
public. The first appearance of Jews in the area was at the end of 
the 18 century. Under the patronage of Hungarian nobleman 
Szilassy, they settled in the Lucenec suburb of Tugar. The com- 
munity was established in 1808 or 1814. The majority of the Jews 
lived on the Szilassy estate in Tuborg. Soon Jews could also be 
seen in Lucenec proper. In 1845, there were 45 Jewish families 
living in Tugar. In 1825 they established a hevra kaddisha, and in 
1830 Rabbi Moses Hoegyes began to officiate. Since there was no 
synagogue, prayers were held in a private home. The first local 
Jews were rather poor and could hardly support a congregation. 
Moreover, the lives of the community members were constantly 
marred by frequent quarrels. Only a threat by local authorities 
to put the community under gentile supervision established 
some order. It was formally incorporated in 1852. 

The proclamation of the Magyar Commonwealth in 
1848 had rather unfortunate effects on the Jewish community. 
Fierce battles between the Magyars and the Imperial army in 
the Lucenec vicinity destroyed much property, including that 
of the Jews. Local Jews displayed marked Magyar patriotism, 
and when the Magyar army was defeated, the zealously patri- 
otic Rabbi Hoegyes had to leave. This was followed by an ex- 
tended search for a new rabbi. Also intense fighting between 
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the Orthodox and the Reform had an impact on community 
life. After the Jewish Congress in 1868, the community chose 
a *Neolog path, while the Orthodox left this organization. A 
new round of quarrels started in the community. An Ortho- 
dox congregation gained formal recognition in 1930 by the 
Czechoslovak government. 

In 1862 the congregation built the first synagogue, which 
was replaced in 1925 with an imposing new edifice. In 1878 
a school was organized, with Magyar as the language of in- 
struction. In 1885 a mikveh was built, and in 1890 a house for 
the rabbi. Both congregations became affluent. They kept 
separate cemeteries. The Orthodox had a talmud torah and a 
small yeshivah under Hillel Unsdoffer (1891-1944), an ardent 
Zionist. The Orthodox consecrated their synagogue in 1927. 
In 1937 a hasidic group following nusah sefarad asked for for- 
mal recognition. 

In 1840 no Jews were officially registered in Lucenec. In 
1880 there were 1,193 registered Jews; in 1910 they numbered 
2,135. The second Czechoslovak census (1930) recorded 2,278 
Jews. In 1941 there were 2,103 Jews living in Lucenec. 

The invasion of the Magyar Polshevics in the spring of 
1919 caused disturbances, but there are no reports of anti-Jew- 
ish riots such as there were in many other parts of Slovakia. 

During the war, Lucenec Jews participated in political ac- 
tivities. Some supported Magyar nationalist parties; only when 
these parties displayed open antisemitism did the Jews leave. 
Zionist organizations were active, and a large proportion of the 
local Jews identified itself as Jewish by nationality. The Jewish 
party clashed with Jewish Magyar assimilationists. 

In November 1938 Lucenec, together with the rest of 
south Slovakia, was annexed by the Hungarian kingdom, and 
the anti-Jewish laws of that state were applied immediately to 
local Jewry. In 1941 Jewish men aged 18 to 45 were recruited 
for forced labor in the Hungarian army; many died in service. 
In March 1944, the German army occupied Hungary and im- 
mediately started to persecute the Jews, in cooperation with 
Magyar Fascists. At the beginning of June 1944, the Jews of 
Lucenec were ghettoized; on June 16 they were sent to Ausch- 
witz, where most perished. 

Some 80 Jews returned from the deportation; they orga- 
nized a new community and reinstituted Jewish life. In 1945, 
the Joint Distribution Committee organized a kosher kitchen 
for the returned survivors. In 1947 there were 271 Jews in Lu- 
cenec. In 1948 the Neolog synagogue was reestablished. Dur- 
ing 1948-1949, most of the Jews emigrated, a larger propor- 
tion to Israel. Nevertheless, Lucenec remained one of the few 
active congregations in Slovakia, and a minyan was kept until 
the Velvet Revolution of 1989. The cemetery was cleaned up 
and the Neolog synagogue rebuilt. In the 1990s there were 50 
Jews. The local community was still active in 2005. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), s.v. Losonc; M. 
Lanyi and H. Proppern Bekefi, A szlovenszk6i zsido hitkézségek torté- 
nete (1933), 229-34. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Barkany and L. Dojé, 
Zidovské ndbozenské obce na Slovensku (1991), 297-99. 


[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"4 ed.)] 
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LUCERNE (Ger. Luzern), city in the canton of the same 
name, central Switzerland. Jews were first mentioned in Lu- 
cerne in 1252, when the terms of their protection were defined. 
During the 14" century, a fine was prescribed for anyone per- 
petrating a blood libel against the Jews without previously no- 
tifying the council. A regulation of 1310 deals with the sale of 
meat from animals slaughtered by Jews. The Jews, who were 
authorized to possess real estate, were principally engaged in 
moneylending. During the massacres following the *Black 
Death (1348-49) the community came to an end; the town was 
compelled to indemnify the duke of Austria for the losses he 
had thus incurred. In 1381, there were once more Jews living 
in Lucerne. A few Jewish physicians practiced there during the 
15" and 16" centuries. In the mid-17"" century, Jewish livestock 
merchants again appeared at the local markets. Some Jews, 
mainly from Alsace and *Endingen/Lengnau, visited markets 
in the canton Lucerne in the 18 and 19" centuries, though 
not without arousing a certain degree of opposition. 

The local community was founded in 1866, but never de- 
veloped to any considerable extent. In 1912, a synagogue was 
erected in the style of the Orthodox synagogue of Frankfurt/ 
Friedberger Anlage. The leading family was the Erlangers, im- 
migrating from South-Baden Gailingen. Abraham Erlanger 
became Orthodox and gave the community its special im- 
print already in the 1920s. In 1936 the oratory was devastated 
by Swiss Fascists. From 1958 there was a small Lithuanian-type 
yeshivah ketanah in Lucerne moving later to nearby Kriens. 
For some years a *Beth Jacob seminary for teaching Orthodox 
girls existed. The community became more Orthodox (haredi) 
in the 1980s, so that some of its members left and joined com- 
munities in Zurich. In the Lucerne canton 399 persons de- 
clared themselves as Jewish in 2000; 200 were members of 
the community (2004). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schweizerischer Israelitischer Gemeinde- 
bund, Festschrift zum 50-jaehrigen Bestehen (1954); A. Weldler-Stein- 
berg, Geschichte der Juden in der Schweiz, 2 vols. (1966/70), index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968); Germ. Jud, 3:2 (1998), 
index, s.v. Luzern; R.U. Kaufmann, Juden in Luzern (1984); E. Hur- 
witz, Bocksfuss, Schwanz und Horner, (1986, memoirs); R. Erlanger, 
Stammbaum und Chronik der Familie Abraham Erlanger: ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Juden in Luzern und Gailingen (1998). 


[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs / Uri Kaufmann (2! ed.)] 


°LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA (c. 120-c. 180), greatest Greek 
satirist, whose mother tongue was probably Aramaic. In a 
satiric essay, “Alexander the False Prophet” (13), Lucian tells 
how a charlatan Alexander of Abonoteichus (in Asia Minor) 
pronounced some meaningless words, which, he says, could 
be either Hebrew or Phoenician, thus dazzling his audience 
in his native city, who had not understood what he was say- 
ing except that he was somehow involved in the cult of the 
gods Apollo and Aselepius. In a mock-tragedy, Podagra (line 
173); he speaks of a fool who allows himself to be taken in by 


the spells of a Jew. 
[Louis Harry Feldman] 
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LUCKMAN, SIDNEY (Sid; 1916-1998), U.S. football quarter- 
back, one of the pioneers who revolutionized the game in the 
1940s as the first of the T-formation quarterbacks; member of 
the College and Pro Football halls of fame. Luckman was born 
in Brooklyn, n.y., the child of German-Jewish immigrants, 
and grew up in Flatbush near Prospect Park, where he learned 
how to throw a football. After graduating as an All-City half- 
back from Erasmus Hall High School, Luckman played at Co- 
lumbia University from 1936 to 1938, and was named ap All- 
America third team, Grantland Rice All-America honorable 
mention, and Ap All-East first team in 1937. The next year he 
finished third in balloting for the Heisman Trophy. In 24 col- 
legiate games, Luckman amassed 180 pass completions in 376 
attempts (.479), for 2,413 yards passing and 20 touchdowns. 
Luckman then played quarterback, halfback, and defensive 
back in the NEL for the Chicago Bears from 1939 to 1950, lead- 
ing the team to five Western Conference championships and 
four World Championships between 1940 and 1946. Luckman’s 
greatness and importance to the game was his unparalleled 
understanding and grasp of the complex T-formation, which 
brought football into the modern age. 

In the 1940 championship game, Luckman and the Bears 
beat the Washington Redskins 73-0 in one of the most lop- 
sided scores in history. Luckman had his best season in 1943, 
when he threw a record 28 touchdowns in 10 games - a mark 
that stood until 1959 - and gained league Mvp honors. On 
November 14 that season, Luckman had his greatest single 
game on “Sid Luckman Day” at the Polo Grounds against the 
New York Giants, when he threw a record seven touchdowns 
and a record 443 yards in the 56-7 trouncing, the first quar- 
terback to surpass 400 yards in a game. In the 1943 title game 
he threw for 286 yards and five touchdowns in a 41-21 victory 
over the Redskins. He retired following the 1950 season, com- 
pleting 904 of 1,744 passes (51.8 percent) for 14,686 yards (8.42 
yards per pass) and 137 touchdowns in 128 career NFL games. 
He also punted 230 times for a 38.4-yard average, rushed for 
two touchdowns, and returned 14 interceptions for 293 yards 
and one touchdown. His Tp pass percentage of 7.9 is the best 
ever, and his 8.42-yard-per-attempt mark is the second best. 
Luckman led the league in touchdown passes in 1943, 1945; 
and 1946, in yards per attempt in 1939, 1940, 1941, and 1943, 
and in passing yards in 1943, 1946, and 1947. He was named 
All-NEL five times (1940-44, 1947). Luckman was elected to 
the College Football Hall of Fame in 1960 and the Pro Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame in 1965. He wrote Passing for Touchdowns 
(1948) and Luckman at Quarterback: Football as a Sport and 


a Career (1949). 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


LUCUAS (early second century c.£.), Jewish “king” and leader 
of the Jewish rising in Cyrene (115-117 C.E.). The sources are 
divided as to the name of the Jewish leader; whereas Eusebius 
(Historia Eclesiastica 4:2) refers to the Jewish king Lucuas, 
Dip Cassius (68:32) calls him Andreas. It has been suggested, 
therefore, that the “king” had a double name: Aovkovac 6 kdi 
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Avdpéac. Mention of a Jewish “king” perhaps signifies the 
messianic overtones of the Jewish revolt in Egypt and Cyrene. 
One of the “Acts of the Alexandrine Martyrs” describes a dis- 
pute between a Greek and Jewish embassy before the Roman 
emperor Hadrian, and from its contents it is apparent that the 
subject under debate is connected with the Jewish revolt in Al- 
exandria. A certain king of the stage and mime is mentioned as 
being brought forth by the Alexandrians to be mocked by the 
Roman prefect. Tcherikover, in analyzing the papyrus, points 
out that although it is possible that the “king” described is 
Lucuas, “he certainly would have been a prisoner in the hands 
of the Romans, and not of the Alexandrians” as is implied in 
the text. Furthermore, it is difficult to ascertain why Hadrian 
should be angry with the Alexandrians, if the object of their 
mockery was “the Jewish king” responsible for the uprising. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, 291f.; Tcherikover, Corpus, 1 


(1957), 86, 89, 90 n. 83; 2 (1960), 87-99. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


LUDO, ISAC IACOVITZ (1894-?), Romanian author, jour- 
nalist, and translator. Ludo began his literary career in his na- 
tive Jassy, but soon moved to Bucharest, where he contributed 
to the Jewish review Lumea evree and to leading Romanian 
periodicals. When the Jewish daily Mantuirea was founded 
in Bucharest in 1919, Ludo joined the staff and became one of 
its chief contributors. He also directed the Zionist daily Sitri 
and the periodical Palestina ilustratd, later editing the Jewish 
weekly Adam. A prominent figure in Romanian Jewish life, 
Ludo played a leading part in the fight against antisemitism, 
and in all his writings bitterly attacked both Jewish assimi- 
lationists and opponents of the Jews. He spent the two years 
before World War 11 in France. 

Most of Ludo’ works are concerned with Jewish prob- 
lems. Doi mari poeti - Heinrich Heine s A.C. Cuza (“Two Great 
Poets - Heinrich Heine and A.C. Cuza,” 1934), first published 
in Adam, mordantly satirizes the Romanian antisemitic leader 
Cuza, who fancied himself as a poet and claimed that the 
Jews were incapable of artistic creativity. In Jurul unei obse- 
sii (“Around an Obsession,” 1936), a lengthy analysis of Cuza’s 
and the Nazis’ anti-Jewish claims, he dealt incidentally with 
the scurrilous portrayal of Romanian Jews in Ionel Teodorea- 
nu’s popular novel La Medeleni (1926). Ludo also wrote sev- 
eral more books against the Nazis and Fascists, such as Hit- 
ler salveaza echilibrul istoric (“Hitler Preserves the Balance 
of History”), Nae lonescu apdra pe Evrei impotriva jidanilor 
(“Ionescu Defends the Hebrews against the Jews”), and De la 
Rasputin la Hitler (“From Rasputin to Hitler”). After World 
War 11, he continued to write polemical works against the pre- 
Communist regime, the old political parties, and the defunct 
Romanian dynasty. He also published Romanian translations 
of Jewish classics, such as *An-Ski’s Dybbuk (1927), *Zangwill’s 
King of the Schnorrers (1934), and many short stories by *Sha- 
lom Aleichem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Calinescu, Istoria Literaturii Romine... 


(2941), 712. [Abraham Feller] 
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LUDOMIR, MAID OF (1806-18882), popular title of Han- 
nah Rochel Werbermacher, the only woman in the history 
of Hasidism to function as a rebbe or charismatic leader in 
her own right. Although unusual in her following, some of 
Werbermacher’s activities had precedents in traditional Jew- 
ish female roles, including the firzogern or zogerke (prayer 
leader), klogmuter (professional mourner), and vaybersher 
opshprecherke (traditional healer). Born in the Volhynian 
town of Ludomir (Russian, Vladimir Volinski), Werberm- 
acher exhibited extreme piety and a talent for learning as a 
child. At 12, Hannah Rochel experienced the traumatic death 
of her mother and one day fell into a coma at her mother’s 
grave. After hopes for her recovery had been abandoned, the 
girl suddenly awoke and announced that the heavenly court 
had granted her a new and higher soul. From this point on, 
Hannah refused to marry and became known as the Maid 
of Ludomir (Yiddish, Ludomirer Moid); she began to wear a 
tallit and tefillin and to perform healings. The Maid’s father, 
a wealthy merchant named Monesh, died when she was 19, 
leaving her a sufficiently large inheritance to support herself 
without a husband or community aid. She built her own shtibl 
(small prayer house) and held gatherings like a hasidic rebbe. 
In addition to teaching Torah and leading prayers in Ludomir, 
the Maid also traveled to other shtetlakh (towns), where she 
delivered homilies to groups of women. The Maid attracted a 
circle of followers, primarily women and working class men, 
known as the “Maid of Ludomir’s Hasidim”’ She also attracted 
opponents, who accused her of being possessed by a dybbuk 
(malevolent spirit). Eventually, Mordechai of Chernobyl, the 
most powerful zaddik in the region, was asked to intervene. 
He convinced the Maid to marry; her new husband, however, 
awed by her holiness, could not consummate the marriage 
and the couple soon divorced. Subsequently, the Maid ap- 
pears to have lost much of her influence in Ludomir and may 
have suffered a crisis of confidence. Around 1860, she immi- 
grated to Eretz Israel, where she reestablished herself as a holy 
woman, first in the Old City of Jerusalem and then in Meah 
Shearim. Here, too, the Maid attracted a following of hasidic 
women and men, as well as Sephardi and possibly some Mus- 
lim Arab women, and led gatherings at the Western Wall, the 
Tomb of Rachel, and her own besmedresh (study house). After 
her death, her grave on the Mount of Olives became a site of 
devotion. While the original tombstone was apparently de- 
stroyed under Jordanian rule, in 2004 a new tombstone was 
erected on her possible gravesite and people began to pray at 
the location. Over the years, the Maid’s story has been retold 
in plays, novels, stories, a play within a novel (Isaac *Bashe- 
vis Singer’s Shosha), as well as several radio dramas starring 
Mollie *Picon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Deutsch, The Maiden of Ludmir: A Jewish 
Holy Woman and Her World (2003); A. Rapoport-Albert, “On Women 
in Hasidism: S.A. Horodesky and the Maid of Ludmir Tradition,” in: 
A. Rapoport-Albert and S.J. Zipperstein (eds.), Jewish History: Essays 
in Honour of Chimen Abramsky (1988), 495-525. 


[Nathaniel Deutsch (24 ed.)] 
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LUDVIPOL, ABRAHAM (1865-1921), Hebrew journalist. 
Born in Novograd-Volynsk, he was active in the *Hibbat Zion 
movement in Odessa. In 1890 he sailed for Erez Israel but was 
not permitted to land. After a sojourn in Alexandria he went 
to Paris, where he studied and began his career as a journal- 
ist, writing in Hebrew for Ha-Meliz, as well as in French and 
Yiddish for other papers. His reputation as a leading Hebrew 
journalist grew during the Dreyfus affair. When the daily *Ha- 
Zofeh was founded in 1903 he was invited to take up the post 
of editor. In 1907 he settled in Erez Israel to establish a Hebrew 
daily of Hovevei Zion, but the project fell through. He was ac- 
tive in public affairs in Tel Aviv, and when the daily *Haaretz 
appeared at the end of World War 1, he became a member of 
its editorial staff. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fichmann, Be-Terem Aviv (1959), 219-22; 
E.E. Friedman, Sefer ha-Zikhronot (1926), 283-8; Waxman, Literature, 
4 (19607), 443; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 177-8. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


LUDWIG (Cohn), EMIL (1881-1948), German biographer 
and author. The son of Hermann *Cohn, a famous ophthal- 
mologist, Ludwig was born in Breslau. After 1907 he spent 
most of his life in Switzerland. He began his literary career as 
a playwright and novelist, but became internationally popu- 
lar through his colorful biographies, which were translated 
into many languages. His vast output included Goethe (3 vols., 
1920), Napoleon (1925), Bismarck (1921), Wilhelm 11 (1926), Lin- 
coln (1930), Michelangelo (1930), Hindenburg (1935), Cleopatra 
(1937), Roosevelt (1938), Simon Bolivar (1939), and Stalin (1945). 
He also wrote shorter essays on Rembrandt, Beethoven, and 
Balzac, and character studies of three eminent German Jews, 
Sigmund *Freud, Ferdinand *Lassalle, and Walther *Rathe- 
nau. Like Lytton Strachey in England, Stefan Zweig in Ger- 
many, and André Maurois in France, Ludwig regarded a biog- 
raphy as a work of art. He did not pretend to compete with the 
scholars on whose research he based his presentation of his- 
torical figures and his personal views often cast doubt on the 
objective truth of his writing. Nevertheless, he always showed 
keen insight into the personalities of his subjects and into the 
historical and social conditions in which they lived, and his 
work was distinguished by a dynamic literary style. Among 
Ludwig’s other books were one on Jesus, Der Menschensohn 
(1928), Drei Diktatoren (1939), and a study of the abdication 
of King Edward viii (1939). He also wrote some geographical 
books, including Der Nil (1935, The Nile, 1936), and Am Mit- 
telmeer (1923, On Mediterranean Shores, 1929). Ludwig was 
baptized in 1902, but 20 years later, after the assassination of 
Walter Rathenau, he publicly renounced Christianity. Dur- 
ing his American exile he became one of the most decided 
enemies of the Third Reich, publishing several critical works, 
such as How to Treat the Germans (1943) and The Moral Con- 
quest of Germany (1945). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Hansen, Der Fall Emil Ludwig (1930). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Gradmann, Historische Belletristik. Popu- 
lare historische Biographienin der Weimarer Republik (1993); H.J. Per- 
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rey, “Der Fall Emil Ludwig. Ein Bericht tiber eine historiographische 
Kontroverse der ausgehenden Weimarer Republik,’ in: Geschichte in 
Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 43 (1992), 169-81; S.Ullrich, “Im Dienste 
der Weimarer Republik. Emil Ludwig als Historiker und Publizist,” 
in: Zeitschrift fuer Geschichtswissenschaft, 49 (2001), 119-40. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


LUDWIG, REUBEN (1895-1926), Yiddish poet. Born in Li- 
powitz, Ukraine, Ludwig immigrated to New York in 1910. 
Suffering from tuberculosis, he moved in his twenties to the 
drier areas of the American Southwest, while making a mete- 
oric appearance among the *In-Zikh group of Yiddish poets. 
His poems appeared in the major Yiddish periodicals, em- 
phasizing the imminence of death, expressing sadness and 
hopelessness while longing for joy and glorious adventure. 
His Gezamlte Lider (“Collected Poems,” 1927) include songs 
of the Rockies and of the American Southwest, then still un- 
discovered by Yiddish poets. He sympathized with and wrote 
about various minorities, including Indians, Mexicans, Chi- 
nese, and African- Americans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 90ff.; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 6ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Weinper, Yidishe Shriftshteler, 
1 (1953), 136-39; B.Y. Bialostotsky, Kholem un Vor (1956), 112-13; R.R. 
Wisse, A Little Love in Big Manhattan (1988). 


[Sol Liptzin / Marc Miller (2"¢ ed.)] 


LUDZA (Rus. Lyutsin), town in Latgale district, Latvia. A 
Jewish community probably existed in the 16" century and 
fled before Ivan the Terrible’s soldiers in 1577. A substantial 
community appeared in the end of the 18 century, and in 
1802 there were 582 Jews in the town and district. The Jew- 
ish population numbered 2,299 in 1847; 2,803 (54% of the to- 
tal) in 1897; 2,050 (40.6%) in 1920; 1,634 (30.4%) in 1930; and 
1,518 (27.4%) in 1935. In the second half of the 19” century Jews 
lived from trade in lumber, grain, flax, and other farm prod- 
ucts. Sixty families went to southern Ukraine to settle there 
in the Jewish agricultural colonies. About 40% of the town’s 
tailors were Jews. The community suffered greatly during and 
after World War 1. The Jewish population also decreased be- 
cause many Jews there moved to Riga, the capital of Latvia, 
and other larger population centers, or emigrated. Most of 
the Jews in Ludza were occupied as shopkeepers or artisans. 
Jews owned 191 of the 302 larger trade premises. A big fire in 
1938 destroyed 95% of Jewish stores and houses. Most of the 
children studied in a Hebrew public school. 

Ludza was famous for its rabbis and scholars. The best 
known were those of the Zioni family, and later the Don 
Yahya family, related by marriage. David Zioni officiated as 
rabbi from 1806 to 1808; he was succeeded by his son Naph- 
tali (1808-56), who was followed by Aaron Zelig (1856-76), 
author of the responsa Zioni (1875). A prominent member of 
the Zioni family was Itzele Lutziner, author of Olat Yizhak 
(1-2, 1885-97), who served as rabbi in *Rezekne. Eliezer b. 
Shabbetai Don Yahya, author of responsa on the Shulhan 
Arukh, Even Shetiyyah (1893), was a disciple and son-in-law of 
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Aaron Zelig Zioni and his successor in the rabbinate of Ludza 
(1870-1926). Eliezer’s son, Ben Zion, was the son-in-law of 
Isaac Zioni, and for 26 years officiated as rabbi in Vilaci; after 
the death of his father he succeeded him in the rabbinate in 
Ludza (1926-41). Ben Zion, who perished in the Holocaust, 
was the author of halakhic books and historical articles. Be- 
cause of the high standard of Jewish learning the community 
was known as the “Jerusalem of Latvia.” 


Holocaust Period 

Ludza was occupied by the Germans on July 3, 1941. A ghetto 
was founded on July 20, and murders, looting, rape, and forced 
labor began. On August 17, 1941, about 800 Jews were mur- 
dered at Lake Zorba outside of town. The few hundred that 
remained were killed in small actions, the last in May 1942. 
About 100 Jews returned after the war, but soon most of them 
left for Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Latvia (1953), 286-300; M. Kauf- 
mann, Die Veruichtung der Juden Lettlands (1947), 286-94. 


[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


LUEBECK, Baltic port in Germany. An imperial city and 
capital of the Hanseatic League, Luebeck did not permit Jews 
to reside within its gates, although in the 17 century Jewish 
peddlers were common and their presence highly resented. 
In 1680 the city, in need of competent money changers, per- 
mitted two Schutzjuden to live there; in 1701 their number was 
restricted to one. Jewish peddlers, dealers in old clothes and 
secondhand goods, settled in the nearby village of Moisling, 
and in 1697 received permission to establish a recognized Jew- 
ish community. The attempts of the Luebeck authorities to re- 
strict their activities met with little success. From 12 families 
in 1709 the settlement in Moisling had grown to 70 by the end 
of the century. In 1724 a rabbi was engaged and a cemetery 
opened; the community was under the jurisdiction of the Al- 
tona rabbinate. Although Moisling was annexed to Luebeck in 
1806 the commercial and civil restrictions were not abolished 
until 1810, by the French occupation forces. A synagogue was 
dedicated in Luebeck itself in 1812. The downfall of Napoleon 
and the retreat of the French army threatened the Jews’ newly 
acquired rights. C.A. Buchholz, a Luebeck lawyer, attempted 
to defend them at the Congress of Vienna (1815) but in vain. 
After a protracted legal battle, in 1824 they were forced to 
leave the city proper, returning to Moisling, where they built 
a new synagogue (1827) and opened a school (1837). Emanci- 
pation granted during the 1848 Revolution gave the Jews the 
right to settle in Luebeck, where a synagogue was opened in 
1850; a new one was consecrated in 1880. The last five rabbis 
who served in Luebeck and Moisling were Ephraim Fischel 
Joel (1825-51), his son-in-law Alexander Adler (1850-69), his 
son-in-law Solomon Carlebach (1870-1919), who wrote a his- 
tory of the Jewish community, succeeded by his son Joseph 
Carlebach (1920-22), and David A. Winter (1922-38). The 
Jewish population in the city rose from 522 in 1857 to 700 in 
1913, but after the advent of the Nazis, declined to 250 in 1937. 
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The last 85 Jews were deported to Riga in 1941-42. After the 
war a new community was established, which numbered 250 
in 1948; by 1952 only 30 remained. 

[Jacob Rothschild] 


In 1960 the Juedische Gemeinschaft Holstein was founded 
as a federation of the few remaining Jews in the federal state of 
Schleswig-Holstein, including Luebeck. The number of mem- 
bers continued to decline, with the Gemeinschaft being dis- 
solved in 1968 and the Jewish community of Hamburg taking 
responsibility for Jewish life in Luebeck. In 1994 and 1995 two 
arson attacks on the synagogue were carried out. In 2005 an 
independent Jewish community with more than 600 mem- 
bers was founded. Almost all the members were immigrants 
from the former Soviet Union. 

[Larissa Daemmig (2™4 ed.)] 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Guttkuhn, Kleine deutsch-juedische 
Geschichte in Luebeck (Von den Anfaengen bis zur Gegenwart) (2004); 
idem, Die Geschichte der Juden in Moisling und Luebeck: Von den An- 
faengen 1656 bis zur Emanzipation 1852 (Veroeftentlichungen zur Ge- 
schichte der Hansestadt Luebeck. Reihe B, volume 30; 1999). 


°LUEGER, KARL (1844-1910), leader of the antisemitic 
*Christian Social Party in Austria. Born in Vienna into a 
lower middle-class family, he qualified as a lawyer. He began 
his political career with the left wing of the Progressive Party 
and was elected as its candidate to the city council in 1875. 
There he associated with Jewish members, among them Ignaz 
Mandl, a Jewish lawyer who remained his friend and political 
adviser even after Lueger had ousted him from the Democrats 
in 1889. In 1884 he sponsored the Democrats’ electoral demand 
for “equality of all faiths” Elected to the parliament in 1885, he 
cooperated with the political antisemite Georg von *Schoe- 
nerer but denied being himself an antisemite. A year later he 
berated the Liberal majority in the city council for refusing 
to deliver a congratulatory address to Adolf *Fischhof on the 
occasion of his 70" birthday. In spite of this, Lueger made a 
violently antisemitic speech in 1887 in support of Schoener- 
ers bill against Jewish immigration from Russia and Roma- 
nia. After allying himself with Karl von *Vogelsang, in 1893 he 
united the different Christian factions into the Christian So- 
cial Party, which he led until his death. Lueger was extremely 
popular with the lower middle classes, largely because of his 
folksy and vulgar speeches uniting popular economic and re- 
ligious antisemitic prejudices. He succeeded in forging a party 
which channeled social discontent, depicting capitalism and 
Marxism alike as products of the Jewish mind and fusing these 
new themes with the centuries-old hatred of the Jews stem- 
ming from Church doctrine. In 1897 *Francis Joseph 1 con- 
firmed Lueger as mayor of Vienna after he had refused to do 
so on three previous occasions. In this office, which he held 
until his death, he effected many social reforms. His adminis- 
tration pursued discriminatory practices against Jews, mainly 
through not employing them in the city services and limiting 
their numbers in high school and the university. Neverthe- 
less he was in the habit of doing petty favors for poor Jews, 
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even appearing in a synagogue wearing the mayoral chain. 
In his administration he employed, besides Mandl (who was 
baptized at the age of 72), the partly Jewish vice mayor Julius 
Porzer and the renegade Max Anton Loew. He accepted in- 
vitations to Jewish homes and is reported to have said: “Wer 
ein Jude ist, bestimme ich” (“It is up to me to decide who is a 
Jew”). A collection of Lueger’s papers, translated and edited 
by R.S. Geehr, was titled after this notorious phrase: “I Decide 
Who Is a Jew!” (1982). 

Lueger’s antisemitism was opportunistic rather than rac- 
ist, but he had a profound influence on the young Adolf Hitler 
in his formative years, and established on a firm footing the 
Viennese antisemitic tradition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.G,J. Pulzer, The Rise of Political Anti-semi- 
tism in Germany and Austria (1964), index; D. van Arkel, Anti-semi- 
tism in Austria (1966), 67-80 and passim; O. Karbach, in: Zeitschrift 
fuer die Geschichte der Juden, 1 (1964), 1-8; 2-3 (1964), 103-16; 4 (1964), 
169-78 — all passim; J.S. Bloch, My Reminiscences (1923), 227-58 
and passim; J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of Austria (1967), index; A. 
Fuchs, Geistige Stroemungen in Oesterreich 1867-1918 (1949), index; 
W.A. Jenks, Vienna and the Young Hitler (1960), index; F. Heer, Der 
Glaube des Adolf Hitler (1968), index; idem, Gottes erste Liebe (1967), 
index; S. Mayer, Wiener Juden (1917), index; K. Skalnik, Karl Lueger 
(Ger., 1954); T. Heuss, in: Ess, 9 (19547), 629-30; H. Halborn, A His- 
tory of Modern Germany 1840-1945 (1969), 714. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: J.W. Boyer, in: LBIYB, 26 (1981), 125-41; R.S. Wistrich, in: JJs, 
45:3-4 (1983), 251-62; R.S. Geehr, Karl Lueger: Mayor of Fin de Siécle 
Vienna (1990). 


LUENEBURG, city in Germany. The mention of a Juden- 
strasse in 1288 indicates that Jews were living there earlier. They 
maintained a synagogue and mikveh in the 14" century. The 
Jews dealt in moneylending and were under the protection of 
the dukes of Lueneburg. In 1350, during the *Black Death, the 
Jews were massacred, only a few managing to escape despite 
the feeble attempt of the duke to protect them. The houses of 
the Jews were subsequently sold by the duke to the very bur- 
ghers who had participated in the massacre. By the late 14" 
century, Jews were again living in Lueneburg. Community life 
was repeatedly interrupted by expulsions in the 16" century 
(1510, 1553, and 1591). Jacob, son of Leffmann Behrends (the 
Hanover *Court Jew), was allowed to settle there in 1680; a 
number of *Schutzjuden were subsequently permitted to re- 
side there. The Jewish population increased slowly from 27 in 
1811 to 145 in 1910. Between 1927 and 1930 the large synagogue, 
consecrated in 1894, was repeatedly desecrated and bombed 
by local antisemites and Nazis. By Oct. 1, 1936, only 36 Jews 
remained and on Oct. 30, 1938, final services were conducted 
in the synagogue which was then closed down. During World 
War I1, 11 Jews were deported and lost their lives. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 498-501. 


LUFTSPRING, SAMMY (1915-2000), Canadian welter- 
weight boxing champion, referee, and member of the Cana- 
dian Sports Hall of Fame. Luftspring was born in Toronto. He 
began his boxing career fighting for the Toronto Brunswick 
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Talmud Torah School and throughout his career fought with 
a Star of David on his shorts. Considered a contender for the 
Olympic Gold Medal, Luftspring was selected to represent 
Canada at the Berlin Olympics in 1936. However, Luftspring, 
along with Norman “Baby” Yack, another Canadian Jewish 
boxer, opted to boycott the Nazi Olympics, and to compete 
instead in the alternative games, the Workers Olympics to be 
held in Barcelona. While on their way to the Barcelona com- 
petition, the two learned that the games had been canceled 
with the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War. 

Turning to professional boxing in 1936, Luftspring won 
the Canadian welterweight championship in 1938 by defeating 
Frankie Genovese. He held that title for two years and in 1940 
was third in line to fight the world welterweight champion 
Henry Armstrong. However, before Luftspring could fight 
Armstrong, his career was tragically cut short during a fight 
against Steve Belliose. Luftspring took a thumb to his left eye, 
and was forced to retire after he lost all his vision in the eye. 

After his injury, Luftspring turned to refereeing. He ref- 
ereed more than 2,000 boxing matches over the span of his 
career and made the Guinness Book of World Records in the 
1970s for his accomplishments. In addition, in 1940 Luftspring 
and several partners successfully went into the nightclub busi- 
ness in Toronto. Luftspring published an autobiography in 
1975, Call me Sammy. 


[Avi Hyman and Brenda Cappe (2"¢ ed.)] 


LUGANSK (1935-58, Voroshilovgrad), capital of the Lu- 
gansk district, Ukraine. The town was founded at the end of 
the 18" century and Jews started to settle there, numbering 
in 1897 1,505 (7.5% of the population). Three Jewish schools 
were opened in 1910. From 1908 to 1916 the position of *kaz- 
yonny ravvin (“government-appointed rabbi”) of Lugansk was 
held by the Hebrew writer J.B. Lerner. There he published two 
newspapers for Jewish children, one in Hebrew (Perahim) and 
another in Russian. During World War 1 many refugees ar- 
rived in Lugansk, and were aided by the community. In 1926 
there were 7,132 Jews (c. 10%), increasing to 10,622 (5% of 
the total). In the 1920s many Jews were unemployed, mostly 
among the ex-bourgeoisie, but in the 1930s they began to work 
on the railroad and in industry. The city was occupied by the 
Germans on July 17, 1942. Most of the Jews were evacuated or 
fled. Of the remaining 1,038, the majority were murdered at 
Ivanitchev Yar on November 1, 1942, and January 21, 1943, to- 
gether with Jews from other localities, all together 1,986 per- 
sons. There were 5,500 Jews (2.5%) in the city in 1959. Most 
remaining Jews emigrated in the 1990s. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LUGO, small town in N. central Italy. The first record of a 
Jewish settlement in Lugo is a tombstone inscription of 1285. 
The rule of the House of Este (1437-1598) and the famous 
fairs of Lugo made the community prosperous. After Lugo 
came under direct papal rule in 1598, conditions deteriorated. 
In 1634, 606 Jews, some from neighboring towns, were con- 
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fined in ghettos, located in the center of the city. In 1703 this 
number had been reduced to 54 families, among whom the 
*Finzi, the *Senigallia, and the *Del Vecchio were prominent. 
The Del Vecchio and later the *Fano families produced several 
eminent rabbis, more than would be expected from so small 
a community, though by 1797 it had grown to 648 members. 
They were mostly involved in market of textile, silver, and sec- 
ond-hand products. In 1796 the French authorities granted 
emancipation to the Jews, but during the reaction following 
the temporary withdrawal of the French troops the ghetto was 
plundered three times. In 1802 the Jews in the city numbered 
470. When papal rule was restored in 1814, the old interdic- 
tions again came into force and became even harsher under 
Pope *Leo x11, with the result that several families left Lugo. 
In 1853, 396 Jews were there. Later they followed the drift to 
the larger cities. Twenty-six Jews were murdered in Lugo dur- 
ing the Holocaust period. In April 1945 the town was liber- 
ated by the Jewish Brigade. In 1969 there was only one Jewish 
family in Lugo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Roth, Italy, in- 
dex; Servi, in: Corriere Israelitico, 6 (1867/68), 335-6; Volli, in: RMI, 
23 (1957), 65-76; Sierra, ibid., 24 (1958), 451-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: A. Pirazzini, “Otto secoli di presenza ebraica a Lugo. Stato 
delle conoscenze e prospettive di indagine,” in: Studi Romagnoli, 48 


(1997), 81-90. Fe ale 
[Attilio Milano] 


LUGOJ (Hung. Lugos), city in W. Romania (Transylvania), 
until 1918 in Hungary. Jews settled in Lugoj and its surround- 
ings at the beginning of the 18» century. An organized com- 
munity was founded between 1780 and 1790, and a hevra 
kaddisha in 1790. Some Sephardi Jews participated in the es- 
tablishment of the community in the town alongside the Ash- 
kenazim. Jews played an important role in the development 
of the extensive textile industry and the processing of natural 
silk there. The Jewish population numbered 550 in 1851, 1,303 
in 1891, 1,878 in 1910, 1,774 in 1924 (8.9% of the total popula- 
tion), and 1,418 in 1930 (6% of the total). During World War 1, 
173 members of the community served in the Hungarian army. 
Simon Hevesi was the local rabbi between 1897 and 1905. With 
non-Jewish intellectuals, he organized popular educational 
institutions, the first of their kind in southern Hungary. An 
elementary school, founded in 1833, functioned until 1944. A 
large synagogue was erected in 1842. There were also some 
smaller synagogues. After the split within Hungarian Jewry 
in 1868 (see *Hungary), the community defined itself as ne- 
ologist (see *Neology). A charitable organization of Jewish 
women functioned from 1875 and a talmud torah from 1903. 
After the 1919 unification of Transylvania with Romania, and 
because of the Romanian government's antisemitic policies, 
many Jews left the city. Zionist organizations were active in 
Lugoj, and from 1934 the Zionists were the dominant element 
in the community leadership. Between 1941 and 1942, the pe- 
riod of the Romanian Fascist regime, some of the Jewish men 
were conscripted for forced labor, and many Jews lost all their 
belongings. The Jewish population numbered 1,043 in 1942. A 
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number of Jewish youngsters accused of Communist activi- 
ties were deported to Transnistria by the Antonescu regime. 
After World War 11 the Jewish population increased, as Jew- 
ish refugees from the surrounding districts and northern Bu- 
kovina settled there (1,620 in 1947). The number of Jews de- 
clined from the 1950s through immigration to Israel. By 1970 
only 220 were left. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 546; O. Kal- 
man, in: Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 51 (1934), 79-106; PK Romanyah, 1 
(1969), 316-8; T. Schwager, in: Revista Cultului Mozaic, 243 (Dec. 15, 


1970). : 
[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (2"4 ed.)] 


LUIDOR, JOSEPH (d. 1921), Hebrew writer. Born in Galicia, 
Luidor settled in Erez Israel as a youth, working as an agri- 
cultural laborer in various places, including Rehovot and Ein- 
Hai (Kefar Malal). He was especially close to J.H. *Brenner, 
and, along with Brenner, was murdered by Arabs in 1921 in 
Jaffa. His body was never found. Luidor’s stories, published 
in Ha-Zefirah, Ha-Shiloah, Ha-Toren, and Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir, 
were among the first writings to deal with the workers of the 
Second “Aliyah. He also wrote literary reviews. A collection 
of stories (Sippurim) was published in 1976, with an introduc- 
tion by Dov Landau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yaari-Poleskin, Holemim ve-Lohamim 
(1946), 473ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ben Ezer, Beshulei Sip- 
purav shel Y. Luidor, in: Moznayim, 45 (1977), 119-127; G. Shaked, Ha- 
Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 2 (1983), 59-61; Y. Schwartz, “Handasat ha-Adam 
ve-Izzuv ha-Merhav ba-Tarbut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah, in: Mikan, 1 
(2000), 9-24; E. Ben Ezer, “Or Hadash al Esther Raab ve- Yosef Lu- 


idor; in: Iton 77, 255 (2001), 17-20. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


LUKA (Ger. Luck), small town in W. Bohemia, Czech Re- 
public. According to tradition, Jews from Bavaria founded 
the town in the 11" century, and they are mentioned in local 
records for 1198. Luka Jews had to supply a chalice for King 
*Premysl Ottakar 11 (1253-78) when he visited the pope. A Jew- 
ish “place of worship” is mentioned in 1432. During the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-48) the community was almost decimated by 
the plague. Luka Jews, like those of Hroznetin (Lichtenstadt), 
did business in nearby *Carlsbad. The synagogue and com- 
munity records were destroyed in a fire in 1842. In 1850, 1,150 
Jews lived in Luka (80% of the total population). In the 19* 
century Feibel (Phillipp) Kohn was mayor of Luka for 28 years. 
Both an Orthodox rabbi and a Reform preacher served in the 
town. Even before the 1848 Revolution allowed them freedom 
of movement, Jews had begun to leave Luka; there were 446 
in 1869, but by 1930 there was no minyan. On Nov. 10, 1938, 
the synagogue was burned down. Gravestones in the Jewish 
cemetery were sold by the Nazis to a stonemason. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Ullmann, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte 
der Juden, 3 (1966), 117-23; H. Gold, Die Juden und Judengemeinden 
Boehmens (1934), 388-90. 


LUKACS, GEORG (Gyérgy; 1885-1971), Hungarian philoso- 
pher, literary critic, and socialist. Born in Budapest into a fam- 
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ily of bankers, Lukacs first attracted public attention through 
his collection of essays on art and philosophy entitled Die 
Seele und die Formen (1911) and he founded a new theater in 
Budapest for the production of modern plays. He left Juda- 
ism at this period. During World War 1, Lukacs championed 
the cause of the proletariat and joined the Communist Party 
in 1918. When the communist regime of Bela *Kun came to 
power in 1919 Lukacs was made commissar for education. In 
this post he established a national council for culture to im- 
pose communist ideas on Hungarian literature and culture. 
After the collapse of the Kun regime Lukacs fled to Vienna 
where he wrote Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein (1923; His- 
tory and Class Consciousness, 1971), a controversial volume of 
essays reinterpreting cultural values from a Marxist viewpoint 
which criticized Communism as it had developed in Russia. 
His biography, Lenin (1924), restored him to favor as an ortho- 
dox Marxist. In 1933, when Hitler came to power in Germany, 
Lukacs fled to Russia where he edited several communist jour- 
nals including Internationale Literatur and the Hungarian lit- 
erary journal Uj Hang (“New Voice”). 

Lukacs returned to Hungary after World War 11 and was 
elected a member of Parliament. He was made president of the 
Academy of Sciences and professor of aesthetics and cultural 
philosophy at the University of Budapest. His unorthodox 
views led to frequent clashes with the Hungarian Commu- 
nist Party and after the abortive rising in 1956, he was forced 
to hide in the Yugoslav embassy. He was restored to favor in 
the following year and was the recipient of many tributes and 
honors on his 80' birthday in 1965. 

A prolific writer, Lukacs was well known for his Marxist 
interpretations of literature. He was much influenced, how- 
ever, by the humanitarian concept of Socialism as preached 
by the Jewish socialist, Moses *Hess. His writings, especially 
his autobiography Mein Weg zu Marx (1933), reflected his op- 
position to the militant revolution of the orthodox Marxists 
and advocated humanitarian Socialism based on respect for 
the individual. His study of Hess, Moses Hess und das Problem 
der idealistischen Dialektik, was published in 1926. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Althaus, Georg Lukdcs (1962); V. Zitta, 
Georg Lukdcs’ Marxism, Alienation, Dialectics, Revolution (1964); F. 
Benseler (ed.), Festschrift zum 80. Geburtstag von Georg Lukacs (1965); 
G. Lichtheim, G. Lukdcs (1971); G.H.R. Parkinson (ed.), Georg Lukdcs: 
The Man, His Work and His Ideas (1971). 

[Sol Liptzin] 


LUKAS, PAUL (1887-1971), U.S. actor, born in Budapest. Af- 
ter nine years at the Comedy Theater, Lukas went to the U.S. 
in 1927 and became prominent in films and plays. The high 
point of his career was his portrayal of Kurt Mueller, a Ger- 
man refugee, in Watch on the Rhine, on the Broadway stage 
in 1941 and on the screen in 1943. For his film performance, 
Lukas won a Best Actor Oscar, a Golden Globe, and a New 
York Film Critics Award. He also appeared on Broadway in A 
Doll’s House (1937), Call Me Madam (1950), Flight Into Egypt 
(1952), and The Wayward Saint (1955). 
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His more than 90 films include Little Women (1933), Dod- 
sworth (1936), The Lady Vanishes (1938), Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy (1939), Address Unknown (1944), Deadline at Dawn (1946), 
Berlin Express (1948), 20,000 Leagues under the Sea (1954), Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse (1962), and Lord Jim (196s). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


LUKOW (Pol. Lukéw; Rus. Lukov), town in the province of 
Lublin, E. Poland. By the 15> century there was considerable 
Jewish settlement in Lukow with a developed autonomous or- 
ganization. A responsum (no. 59) of R. Meir b. Gedaliah *Lub- 
lin (1558-1616) mentions the synagogue of Lukow, which was 
destroyed by fire. Joel *Sirkes (the Bah) served as rabbi of the 
community at the end of the 16 or the beginning of the 17 
century. At the time of the *Chmielnicki massacres (1648-49) 
the community suffered heavy material losses and the new 
synagogue was burned down. In 1659 the Jews of Lukow were 
granted a royal privilege which confirmed their former rights 
to live in the town, to acquire land and houses, and to engage 
in commerce and crafts; they were also authorized to erect a 
synagogue and maintain a cemetery. In 1727 a poll tax of 120 
zlotys was imposed on the community. With the progress of 
economic activities in the town during the second half of the 
186 century the Jewish population considerably increased. In 
the middle of the 18" century a dispute broke out between 
the communities of Lukow and Miedzyrzec Podlaski over the 
question of their authority over the small neighboring com- 
munities. According to the census of 1765, there were 543 Jews 
(137 families) there. During the 1780s the rabbi of the com- 
munity was Samson Zelig b. Jacob Joseph ha-Levi, the author 
of Teshuot Hen (Dubno, 1797). 

After the Congress of Vienna (1815), Lukow passed to 
Russia, being in Congress Poland. The Jewish population 
numbered 2,023 (c. 60% of the total population) in 1827, 2,114 
(c. 68%) in 1857, and 4,799 (c. 55%) in 1897. In this period 
many of the Jews were Hasidim and followers of the zaddikim 
of Kotsk, Aleksandrow, Radzyn, and Gur. Between 1906 and 
1920 the zaddik Hershele Morgensztern, the great-grandson 
of R. Menahem Mendel of *Kotsk, lived in Lukow. The Jew- 
ish population increased to 6,145 (49% of the total) by 1921; 
there were then 348 Jewish workshops in Lukow. Of the 24 
members of the municipal council, ten were Jews (five being 
delegates of the *Bund). Between the two world wars the Jews 
of Lukow struggled against antisemitism, and an anti-Jewish 
economic boycott was organized. The last rabbi of the town 
(from 1937) was Aaron Note Freiberg, who perished with the 
members of his community in a death camp. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

About 6,000 Jews lived in Lukow at the outbreak of World 
War 11. In May 1942 over 2,000 Jews from Slovakia were de- 
ported to the town. In October 1942 they were sent, together 
with over 2,000 Jews from Lukow, to the *Treblinka death 
camp and exterminated. At the beginning of December 1942 
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a closed ghetto for the remaining Jews in Lukow was estab- 
lished. On May 2, 1943, the ghetto was liquidated by extermi- 
nation of its inmates. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, 17, 27, 109, 151, 480, 481, 511; 
B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wieku xix i xx (1930), 353 
R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; 
idem, in: yrvo Historishe Shriftn, 2 (1937), 644-5; T. Brustin-Bern- 
stein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 3:1-2 (1950), 51-78, passim. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Sefer Lukow (1968), S. Zeminski, “Kartki dziennika 
nauczyciela w Lukowie z okresu okupacji hitlerowskiej,” in: Bz1H, 


27 (1958), 105-12. 


LULAV (Heb. 2719; “a shoot” or “a young branch ofa tree”), a 
term applied in the Mishnah to all trees, e.g., “the Julavim of 
the terebinth, the pistachio, and the thorn” (Shev. 7:5) and to 
the vine (Or. 1:7). Its use, however, was particularly confined 
to the *palm branch, one of the components of the *Four Spe- 
cies (Arbaah Minim; cf. Mish., Suk. 3 and 4). Its use in Jewish 
ritual is on the Feast of *Sukkot. 


LUMBROSO, Italian-Tunisian family of scholars, diplomats, 
leaders, and rabbis of Castilian origin. sAcoB and RAPHAEL, 
sons of DANIEL LUMBROSO, intervened on behalf of their 
community in 1686, after a heavy tax had been imposed upon 
it by the bey. They were the leaders of the *Gornim commu- 
nity (of Leghorn origin) in *Tunis. 

ISAAC BEN JACOB (d. 1752) was one of the most bril- 
liant representatives of Tunisian Jewry. He promoted talmudic 
studies and was largely responsible for the numerous rabbis of 
eminence who lived in 18'+-century Tunis. During his period 
of office as chief rabbi, the split between the Tuansa (native 
Tunisian Jews) and Gornim occurred (1710). He attempted 
to find a compromise solution to the difficulties which arose 
between the two groups. For a long time he acted as the bey’s 
tax collector; the bey also appointed him qd’id (= leader) of 
the Jews. Wealthy and generous, he gave his financial support 
to many students. His principal work, entitled Zera’ Yizhak 
(“Seed of Isaac,” 1768), was published in Tunis after his death. 
It is a voluminous didactic commentary on several parts of 
the Talmud and also contains funeral eulogies delivered by 
the author, as well as some scholarly notes on several pas- 
sages in the Bible. The second part of the book Benei Joseph 
by Joseph *Tanuji, consisting of notes on several tractates of 
the Talmud and seven responsa by Isaac Lumbroso, which 
were found by the editor after Lumbroso’s Zera’ Yizhak had 
been printed, is also entitled Zera’ Yizhak. To this day, Isaac 
is widely renowned among Jews of Tunisian origin as having 
been a scholar and a mystic. 

ISAAC VITA (1793-1871), who was born in Tunis, was 
known especially for his philanthropy. For several decades 
he was the undisputed leader of the Leghorn Jews in Tunis 
and president of the “Portuguese” congregation. He was also 
a dayyan. 

His son ABRAM BEN ISAAC VITA (1813-1887), who was 
also born in Tunis, was appointed personal physician of the 
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bey and minister of health in the Tunisian government. He 
established learned societies, and under the patronage of his 
sovereign he propagated Western culture in Tunisia. He was 
also a philanthropist. He wrote several authoritative scien- 
tific studies in the field of medicine. The king of Italy granted 
him the title of baron. His brother Giacomo was one of the 
most prominent merchants of Marseilles, where until 1881 he 
was the exclusive representative of Tunisia for the whole of 
France, with the rank of consul general. pavip (1817-1880), 
who was born in Tunis, was an important financier and diplo- 
mat. He played a prominent role in Tunisian politics. ACHILLE 
(1858-1914), who was born in Mahdia, was a shipowner in 
Gabés, where he represented Italy. He was known especially 


as a poet and author. 
[David Corcos] 


Abram’s son, GIACOMO LUMBROSO (1844-1925), Was a 
classical historian and archaeologist. Born in Tunis, he taught 
at the universities of Palermo, Pisa, and Rome, and was elected 
to the famous Accademia dei Lincei. A specialist in the hel- 
lenistic civilization of Egypt, he was widely recognized as an 
expert in the ancillary disciplines of papyrology and epigra- 
phy. His major published works were Recherches sur lécono- 
mie politique de l’Egypte sous les Lagides (1870) and L’‘Egitto al 
tempo dei Greci e dei Romani (1882, 1895”). He also compiled 
a glossary in ten folio volumes, Testi e commenti concernenti 
lantica Alessandria. After his death, publication of this work 
was begun under the auspices of the Italian journal Aegyptus 
(serie scientifica, vol. 4), but only a small part was printed 
(1934, 1936) before wartime priorities ended the project. 

His son was ALBERTO EMMANUELE LUMBROSO (1872- 
1942), Italian historian, who was born in Turin, and like his 
father, turned from law to history. He specialized in the Na- 
poleonic period, on which he wrote numerous articles and 
books. His first major work was a Napoleonic bibliography 
(1894-96) that was followed by a study of the continental 
system, Napoleone 1. e l'Inghilterra (1897) and Napoleone 11 (2 
vols., 1902-05). In 1903 he became director of the Revue Na- 
poléonienne (published in Paris). In 1904, after the National 
Library in Turin suffered a disastrous fire, Lumbroso donated 
his personal library as the core of a new collection. In 1916-18 
he was Italian military attaché to Greece. In his Le origini 
economiche e diplomatiche della guerra mondiale (2 vols., 
1926-28), he argued that World War I represented a triumph 
of Anglo-Saxon imperialism. His Bibliografia ragionata della 
guerra delle nazioni was published in 1920. 


[Frank D. Grande] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes bibliographiques... (1893), 
index; M. Eisenbeth, in: Revue Africaine, 96 (1952), 360-1; J. Ganiage, 
ibid., 99 (1955), 153-73; Hirschberg, Afrikah, index. 


LUMET, SIDNEY (1924- ), U.S. theatrical and film director. 
Born in Philadelphia, Lumet, the son of actor Baruch Lumet 
and dancer Eugenia Wermus Lumet, was a child actor at the 
Yiddish Art Theater. He appeared on Broadway in 1937 and 
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later directed off-Broadway shows. Between 1937 and 1948 he 
performed in such Broadway productions as Dead End; The 
Eternal Road; Schoolhouse on the Lot; Morning Star; Journey to 
Jerusalem; and Seeds in the Wind. In 1947 he founded an off- 
Broadway group of actors that consisted of former members 
of Lee Strasberg’s Actors Studio, including Yul Brynner and 
Eli Wallach, who had become dissatisfied with Strasberg’s con- 
cepts. On Broadway, Lumet directed Night of the Auk (1956); 
Caligula (1960); and Nowhere to Go but Up (1962). 

Lumet joined the Columbia Broadcasting System in 1950 
and gained a reputation as a director of live television dra- 
mas. He directed such Tv series as Studio One (1948); Danger 
(1950); Crime Photographer (1951); and You Are There (1953), 
as well as the musical Mr. Broadway (1957); All the Kings Men 
(1958); the miniseries The Sacco-Vanzetti Story (1960); and 
Rashomon and The Iceman Cometh (1960). 

On the screen, the first film that Lumet directed was 
Twelve Angry Men (Oscar nomination for Best Director, 1957). 
In 1959 he directed Tennessee Williams’ The Fugitive Kind, and 
in 1962 Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into Night and Ar- 
thur Miller’s A View from the Bridge. His later movies, most of 
which were shot in New York City, include Fail-Safe (1964), 
The Pawnbroker (1965), The Hill (1965), The Group (1966), Bye 
Bye Braverman (1968), Funny Girl (1968), The Appointment 
(1970), The Anderson Tapes (1971), Serpico (1973), Murder on 
the Orient Express (1974), Dog Day Afternoon (Oscar nomina- 
tion for Best Director, 1975), Network (Oscar nomination for 
Best Director, 1976), Equus (1977), Prince of the City (which he 
co-wrote; Oscar nomination for Best Screenplay, 1981), Death- 
trap (1982), The Verdict (Oscar nomination for Best Director, 
1982), Family Business (1989), A Stranger among Us (1992), 
Guilty as Sin (1993), Night Falls on Manhattan (which he also 
wrote, 1997), and Gloria (1999). 

Among his numerous awards and nominations, Lumet 
was presented with a Lifetime Achievement Award by the Di- 
rectors Guild of America in 1993; won the Joseph L. Mankie- 
wicz Excellence in Filmmaking Award at the Director's View 
Film Festival in 2004; and received the Honorary Academy 
Award of Merit in 2005. Lumet’s book, Making Movies, was 
published in 1995. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Boyer, Sidney Lumet (1993); E. Cunning- 
ham, Sidney Lumet: Film and Literary Vision (1991, 20017). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


LUMINA (“The Light”), Jewish Social Democratic group 
in Romania in the 1890s. Its founders were M. *Wechsler, L. 
*Gelerter, L. Geller, M. Haimovitz — later well known in the 
“Arbeter Ring” (*Workmen’s Circle) in the United States - and 
R. Schwartz. Lumina originated in *Jassy in 1893 as an oppo- 
sition group to the leadership of the Romanian Social Dem- 
ocratic Party. It rejected the latter’s tendency to closer coop- 
eration with the liberal bourgeois party, which was the main 
factor in antisemitism in the country, and also demanded a 
clear stand on the “Jewish problem.’ The circle developed into 
a solely Jewish body which in 1895 emerged as an indepen- 
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dent group. It published the periodical Lumina (1895-97) in 
Romanian and Der Veker (“Awakener’”) in Yiddish. Previously 
(December 12, 1887-January 29, 1888), another pioneer jour- 
nal of Romanian Jewish socialism had been published under 
the same title, edited by Stefan Stanca. The society criticized 
the Social Democratic Party for contenting itself with a de- 
mand for general voting rights for all citizens while the Jews 
were still regarded as “aliens without rights.” Lumina consid- 
ered that one of its functions was to organize the Jewish work- 
ers for an independent struggle for political and civic rights, 
on the assumption that the “liberation of a nation is impos- 
sible if it is dormant and frozen.’ The society, which also had 
contact with Jewish Social Democrats in Russia, favored the 
principle of organizing special unions for workers of differing 
nationalities to function in cooperation. The Jassy group had 
connections with similar groups in other places in Moldavia 
(northern Romania). It sent a memorandum (in German) to 
the congress of the Socialist International in London in 1896, 
in which it set out its principles and requested a discussion of 
the problem of the Jews in Romania. The memorandum also 
explained that the Jewish proletariat and bourgeoisie, though 
in opposition from the class aspect, had a common interest in 
obtaining civil and political rights. Lumina had reservations 
on Zionism and religious attitudes, but Veker claimed that a 
man “who is unable to raise himself to love and sacrifice for 
his own people, can certainly not be such an idealist as to sac- 
rifice himself for strangers.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Liber, A Doctors Apprenticeship (19577), 
index; Tazkir Aggudat Lumina la-Congress ha-Internazyonal be-Lon- 
don (Heb. and Ger., 1969); J. Kissman, Shtudiyes tsu der Geshikhte fun 
Rumenishe Yidn... (1944), 63-86 (incl. Eng. summary). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: C. Iancu, Les Juifs en Roumanie 1866-1919 (1978), 244-49; 
A. Greenbaum, The Periodical Publications of the Jewish Labor and 
Revolutionary Movements (1998), 50-51. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


LUNCZ, ABRAHAM MOSES (1854-1918), author, publisher, 
and editor of geographical works on Erez Israel. Luncz emi- 
grated in 1869 from Kovno, where he was born, to Jerusalem, 
and was accepted as a pupil in the Ez Hayyim yeshivah. The 
director, R. Moses Nehemiah Kahana, was in favor of secular 
education and the use of Hebrew as a spoken language. Be- 
cause of this, Luncz was able to continue his secular studies 
and his reading of Haskalah books. The head of the Jerusalem 
maskilim at that time was Israel Dov *Frumkin; Luncz began 
to associate with him and took part in the founding of the 
Maskilim Circle and the Moses Montefiore Library (1873-74). 
In 1873 he began to write in Frumkin’s Ha-Havazzelet, and like 
the latter, he criticized the methods of the *halukkah and its 
administrators. However, he did not always oppose the tradi- 
tional community. When H. *Graetz attacked the Jerusalem 
community after his visit of 1873, during which he was in- 
sulted by religious fanatics, Luncz defended it in 1874 in his 
Ivri Anokhi (“I am a Hebrew”). After having already written 
several geographical articles, Luncz published in 1876 a guide 
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to Jerusalem, Netivot Ziyyon vi-Yrushalayim (“Paths of Zion 
and Jerusalem”), the first work of this kind in Hebrew. From 
then until his death he worked tirelessly to perfect his geo- 
graphical knowledge. In his search for books he visited the 
libraries of Christian institutions, a revolutionary step for a 
Jew in the Jerusalem of those days. In 1877 Luncz’s sight be- 
gan to fail. He went to Vienna and Paris to seek medical help, 
but it was of no avail; by 1879 he was blind. His misfortune 
did not deter him from his projects. In Vienna he contacted 
Perez *Smolenskin, in connection with the publication of his 
projected yearbook of Erez Israel. The first volume appeared 
in Hebrew and English in 1882, after a second trip to Vienna, 
under the title Jerusalem, Yearbook for the Diffusion of an Ac- 
curate Knowledge of Ancient and Modern Palestine. Only 12 
volumes appeared by the time of his death 36 years later. The 
first volume, of which both the Hebrew and the English part 
were written mostly by Luncz himself when he still had his 
sight, is the best. The second volume was printed in 1887 on 
Luncz’s own press in Jerusalem. The articles of the second vol- 
ume were written by some of the greatest scholars of Pales- 
tine and other countries. The material in the Hebrew section 
dealing with the history of the Jewish settlement is unique. 
Here again, Luncz was the main contributor. Volumes one 
and two appeared in Hebrew and English; three and four in 
Hebrew and German. In 1895 he began to publish the Luah 
Erez Yisrael, a literary almanac, which appeared yearly un- 
til 1915. Among the books which he published in improved 
editions with his own notes, the most important are Kaftor 
va-Ferah of R. *Estori ha-Parhi; Peat ha-Shulhan of R. Israel 
of *Shklov; and Tevuot ha-Arez of R. Yehoseph *Schwarz. In 
the three volumes of Ha-Meammer he published documen- 
tary material on Erez Israel. A courageous experiment for a 
blind man was his publication of the Jerusalem Talmud ac- 
cording to a manuscript that he found in the Vatican Library. 
By the time of his death, he had reached the tractate Shevi it. 
Luncz also wrote Die juedischen Kolonien Palaestinas (1902) 
and edited Ha-Ikkar (“The Peasant”), 1894-96. Besides these 
literary activities, he was an active member of the *Va'ad ha- 
Lashon ha-Ivrit (“Committee for the Hebrew Language”) and 
in 1902, with two of his friends, he founded the Educational 
Center for the Blind. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Luncz, in: Yerushalayim, 13 (1919), 329-50 
(incl. list of works); Rivlin and Malachi, in: Yerushalayim, ed. by 
I. Press and E.L. Sukenik (1928), 1-16 (Heb. pt.); Rivlin, in: Kovez 
Maamarim le-Divrei Yemei ha-Ittonut be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1936), 66-81; 
I. Trywaks and E. Steinman (eds.), Sefer Meah Shanah (1938), 285-98; 
Malachi, in: Talpioth, 4 (1950), 759-69; idem, in: Genazim, 1 (1961), 
276-89; BIES, 19 (1955), 1-28; H. Luncz-Bolotin, Meir Netivot Yerusha- 
layim (1968); Kressel, in: Netivot Ziyyon vi- Yerushalayim (1970). 


[Abraham J. Brawer] 


LUNEL, town in Hérault department, S. France, home of a 
medieval Jewish community renowned for its scholars. Ac- 
cording to local tradition, the town was founded by inhabit- 
ants of Jericho who arrived there after the conquest of their 
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native city. Tourist brochures also claim that this community 
was outstanding for its medical studies and that its physi- 
cians carried out the first surgical operation in Europe. The 
nearby remains of the synagogue seem to have greater his- 
torical validity. The earliest historical evidence on the Jew- 
ish community of Lunel is recorded by *Benjamin of Tudela 
(1159). The community had probably been founded some time 
before, because by then it numbered at least 300 persons (or 
perhaps 300 families). Scant information on the Jewish com- 
munity appears in non-Jewish sources. Toward the close of 
the 12" century, a Jew of Lunel, David ha-Kohen, son of Sol- 
omon, granted a loan to Agnéte, wife of Guilhem vi, lord 
of Montpellier. On the other hand, in 1293 the lord of Lunel 
sold part of the incomes from his barony to a Jew of Mont- 
pellier named Thauros. The existence of a cemetery is at- 
tested in documents dating from the end of the 13" century. 
On the eve of the expulsion in 1306, six Jews from Lunel were 
arrested and imprisoned in the Chatelet of Paris. The com- 
munity must have been reconstituted after the return of the 
Jews to France in 1315 for, on Aug. 22, 1319, King Philip v the 
Tall ordered proceedings against the Jews of Lunel who, dur- 
ing Lent, had supposedly insulted the cross. A considerable 
amount is known about the Jewish scholars of Lunel. Benja- 
min of Tudela praised them for their erudition, piety, and gen- 
erosity, not only toward the students who came to study at the 
yeshivah but also to every Jew in distress. *Meshullam b. Jacob 
was rosh yeshivah and a well-known halakhic authority. Of his 
five sons, the best known were Jacob, a commentator; *Aaron 
b. Meshullam of Lunel, impassioned defender of the philoso- 
phy of Maimonides; and *Asher b. Meshullam ha-Kohen of 
Lunel, a mystic and a brilliant talmudist. Meshullam b. Jacob's 
son-in-law, Moses b. Judah of Béziers, was living in Lunel at 
the time of Benjamin of Tudela’s visit, as was Judah b. Saul ibn 
*Tibbon, who settled there after persecution forced him to 
leave Granada. Many scholars, such as Zerahiah b. Isaac ha- 
Levi *Gerondi and *Abraham b. David of Posquieéres, stayed 
in Lunel for varying periods of time. Others more intimately 
connected with the town included *Abraham b. Nathan ha- 
Yarhi (second half of the 12» century); the talmudist *Jona- 
than b. David ha-Kohen of Lunel; Manoah, commentator on 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah; and Abba Mari b. Moses, also 
known as *Astruc of Lunel, a halakhic authority and vigorous 
opponent of science and philosophy. His main supporters 
were Isaac b. Avigdor, Simeon b. Joseph of Lunel, and Meir 
b. Isaiah; and his staunchest adversary was Solomon b. Isaac 
of Lunel, referred to as Nasi, who lived in Montpellier. Me- 
shullam b. Machir, also known as Don Bonet Crescas of Lu- 
nel (d. 1306), is the last scholar known to have been a native 
of the town. Throughout the 14" and 15' centuries, however, 
there were several scholars who bore the name “de Lunel” or 
“Ha-Yarhi,’ especially in Provence. The name was later found 
among families in Comtat Venaissin and the author Armand 
*Lunel belonged to one of these. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 277-90; T. Millerot, Histoire 
de la ville de Lunel (n. d.), 87, 96f., 113; A.A. Rouet, Etudes sur lécole 
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juive de Lunel au Moyen Age (1878); G. Scholem, Ursprung und An- 
faenge der Kabbala (1962), index. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


LUNEL, ARMAND (1892-1977), French novelist. The de- 
scendant of an old Provencal Jewish family, Lunel was born in 
Aix-en-Provence. After studying law, he later taught philoso- 
phy in Monaco. Writing in his spare time, he made his name 
with his sensitive and imaginative portrayals of Provence and 
its colorful inhabitants, both Jews and non-Jews. Lunel’s major 
works include LImagerie du Cordier (1924); Nicolo-Peccavi, ou 
[Affaire Dreyfus a Carpentras (1926); Noire et grise (1930); Le 
Balai de sorciére (1935); Jérusalem a Carpentras (1937), a collec- 
tion of short stories; La Maison de la femme peinte (1946); Les 
Amandes d‘Aix (1949); and La Belle a la fontaine (1959). 

Lunel wrote librettos for his childhood friend, the com- 
poser Darius *Milhaud, notably the text of Esther de Carpen- 
tras (1926), on which Milhaud later based his opéra-bouffe, 
Barba Garibo (1950), and the oratorio David (1954), which 
was performed for the 3,000" anniversary of Jerusalem. “Es- 
ther,’ inspired by an old Provencal Purim play, evokes the hu- 
mor and drama of Jewish life in Carpentras during the Mid- 
dle Ages. Lunel also initiated a series of books on the French 
provinces, to which he himself contributed Jai Vu Vivre La 
Provence (1962). Lunel was awarded the Gobert History Prize 
of the French Academy for his The Jews of Languedoc Provence 
and The French States of the Pope (1975) and the 1976 French 
Grand Prix for Literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Spire, Quelques Juifs et demi-Juifs (1928); 
Guide Religieux de la France (1967), 596. 

[Moshe Catane] 


LUNEL, JACOB DE (18 century), Provengal poet. In 1737 
he was one of the scholars of Carpentras who approved the 
publication of the prayers for Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day 
of Atonement according to the local rite. He revised and en- 
larged a Purim play by Mardochée Astruc written in Pro- 
vencal, which he published in 1774 (new edition by E. Saba- 
tier, 1877). Some of his liturgical poems appear in the Seder 
ha-Kunteres (Mahzor Avignon). He also composed a Hebrew 
ode on the occasion of Louis xv’s escape from assassination 
in 1757; this poem was recited with musical accompaniment 
in the synagogue of Avignon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 467; idem, in: AZDJ, 3 (1839), 
682 no. 47; Neubauer, Cat, 899 no. 2506; Lipschutz, in: REJ, 84 (1927); 
Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 414. 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


LUNEVILLE, town in the Meurthe-et-Moselle department, 
N.E. France. Several Jews were mentioned in Lunéville in 
1470-72, just before the expulsion from the duchy of Lor- 
raine. From 1702 Lunéville was the seat of the ducal court of 
Lorraine; Samuel Lévy took charge of the court’s commer- 
cial interests in 1705. Two Jewish families were authorized 
to live in the town by an edict of 1753; there were 16 families 
residing there when the synagogue was constructed in 1785. 
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A cemetery was not consecrated until 1791. The community 
numbered 315 persons in 1808 and 400 in 1855; from 1870 it 
was augmented by a number of manufacturers from Alsace. 
Among the Hebrew printing presses established in France in 
the latter part of the 18 century and early in the 19"* was one 
belonging to Abraham Brisach, who produced in Lunéville 
a mahzor with Judeo-German translation in 1797 and a Lik- 
kutei Zevi in 1798. A hospital, established in 1857, was in use 
until 1944. Alfred *Lévy, later chief rabbi of France and a na- 
tive of Lunéville, was rabbi there from 1869 to 1880. During 
World War 1 the incumbent minister, S. Weill, and several 
other Jews were among the civilians slaughtered at Lunéville 
(1914); 18 other Jews from Lunéville fell in battle in this war 
and six in World War 11. One hundred and ninety-four Jews 
(including the patients in the hospital and 65 refugees) were 
deported from Lunéville during the German occupation; only 
nine survived. In 1969 there were about 200 Jews in Lunéville, 
half of them from North Africa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Baumont, Histoire de Lunéville (1901), 210, 
299-301, 559-61; P. Lang, in: Revue Juive de Lorraine, 11-14 (1935-38), 
passim; N. Gruss, in: REJ, 125 (1966), 90. 

[Gilbert Cahen] 


LUNGE, GEORG (1839-1923), German industrial chemist. 
Born in Breslau, Lunge started his own chemical factory in 
1862. He went to England (1865) and worked in the coal tar 
and soda industries. He was a professor at the Zurich Poly- 
technicum (1876-1907) and wrote Handbuch der Sodaindus- 
trie (2 vols., 1879); Industrie der Steinkohlentheer-Destillation 
und Ammoniakwasser Bearbeitung (2 vols., 1882); Taschenbuch 
fuer die anorganisch-chemische Grossindustrie (1908, 1921°, 
with E. Berl); he edited (also with E. Berl) the Chemisch-tech- 
nische Untersuchungsmethoden (4 vols., 1899; Technical Meth- 
ods of Chemical Analysis, 6 vols., 1908, 19247); and Technical 
Gas Analysis (1914). 


LUNIETZ (Ilintsky), GEDALIAH BEN ISSAC OF (d. 1785), 
hasidic preacher and zaddik in Ukraine, son of a dayyan in Po- 
lonnoye. An ardent preacher who stirred his listeners, Geda- 
liah was one of the sources of hasidic legend. His mentors 
in Hasidism were *Dov Baer the Maggid of Mezhirech and 
*Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye. Gedaliah was the most outstand- 
ing disciple of *Aryeh Leib of Polonnoye. He served as rabbi in 
Ostropol, Miropol, and Ilintsy. His Teshuot Hen (Berdichev, 
1816) includes sermons, some of them on the importance and 
holiness of Erez Israel, expressing a profound sense of the bit- 
terness of exile and anticipation of redemption. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Grossmann, Kunteres Shem u-Sheerit 
(1943), 52. 


LUNTS, LEV NATANOVICH (1901-1924), Russian play- 
wright and literary theorist. Lunts was born into a well-edu- 
cated St. Petersburg family which immigrated to Germany 
after the 1917 Revolution. He himself, however, remained in 
Russia for a time, suffered from malnutrition, and died in 
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Hamburg at the age of 23. Lunts was a founder and spokesman 
of the important young writers’ group in Petrograd known as 
the Serapion Brothers and named after a hero in one of the 
novels of E.T.A. Hoffmann, the 18t-century German roman- 
tic. The group’s aims were to free art from political pressures 
and to win tolerance for artistic dissent. In his articles Lunts 
argued that Russian literature was unduly tendentious and 
uniformly realistic, and recommended that it emulate West- 
ern models. His play Vue zakona (“Outside the Law,’ 1923) is 
set in Spain and its central theme is that power corrupts. It 
was translated into many languages and became part of the 
repertoire of several Western European theaters. The Soviet 
authorities saw in his plays criticism of the regime and forbade 
performing them in the Soviet theaters. Two of his stories, “V 
pustyne” (“In the Desert,’ 1922) and “Rodina” (“Homeland,’ 
1923), deal with ancient Jewish historical events. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Slonim, Modern Russian Literature (1953), 
294-6; G. Struve, Soviet Russian Literature — 1917-1950 (1951), 46-52, 


61, 107. 
[Yitzhak Maor] 


LURIA (Lourie, Lurje, Loria, Lurja), well-known family 
traceable to the 14" century. The Luria family spread through- 
out Germany, Bohemia, Eastern Europe, Italy, and Oriental 
countries. The name perhaps derives from Loria, a small town 
near *Bassano in the Vicenza region of Italy, but this is by no 
means certain. All who bear this name did not necessarily be- 
long to one family, and there is certainly no connection be- 
tween this family and the Luria family (who were Levites) to 
which Isaac *Luria (the Ari) belonged. The main Luria fam- 
ily is descended from *Rashi and legend extends its descent 
to the tanna *Johanan ha-Sandelar. The source of the family 
history is the genealogical document compiled by Johanan b. 
Aaron Luria (see later) which *Joseph b. Gershom of Rosheim 
received from the author and incorporated in his Sefer ha-Mik- 
nah. Solomon b. Aaron b. Jehiel, Johanan’s grandson, sent a 
copy to his relative, Solomon *Luria (Maharshal), who made 
an addition to the copy detailing his connection with Jehiel, 
brother of the author of the document. This copy is impor- 
tant for determining the link between the German and Polish 
branches. The document passed to Solomon Luria’s descen- 
dants from generation to generation, each successive mem- 
ber adding his own name. One copy was published, after 300 
years, in Ha-Maggid (vol. 1 (1857), 178) by Moses Eliezer *Beil- 
inson, himself a member of the Luria family. This copy, which 
completed the German branch, was published in Solomon 
Luria’s responsa (Fuerth, 1767; Lemberg, 1859). 

The founder of the family was SOLOMON SPIRA (a son- 
in-law of Mattathias Treves; see *Treves family). It is related 
of his daughter MIRIAM (1350 — the second generation) that 
she taught halakhah from behind a curtain in the yeshivah. 
Nothing is known of Samson of Erfurt (third generation), Je- 
hiel (fourth), and Nethanel (fourth) but their names, but Neth- 
anel’s son, AARON LURIA (1450), was known and honored as a 
rabbinical authority. He was one of the opponents of the con- 
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vention of rabbis called by Seligman Oppenheim in Bingen 
in 1456 and his responsum on the subject was printed in the 
responsa of R. Moses *Mintz (no. 63) along with the views of 
other opponents. A number of the responsa (16, 19, 23, and 
24) of Mintz and Israel *Bruna (nos. 259-61) are addressed to 
him. JOHANAN (late 15'?—-early 16 centuries), who compiled 
the genealogical table, was Aaron’s son. He was given the right 
to establish a yeshivah in *Strasbourg or *Colmar. Losing all 
his wealth in the Burgundian wars of 1475, he passed the last 
years of his life in *Worms. He is the author of Meshivat Nefesh, 
a homiletical and kabbalistic commentary on the Pentateuch 
(Mss. Bodleian, nos. 257-8) with an appendix, Teshuvat ha- 
Minim u-Shear Inyanim, which is a defense of Judaism against 
Christian criticism. His didactic ethical poem Hadrakhah has 
been published a number of times. His grandson SOLOMON 
(d. before 1583) compiled the second version of the Luria 
family tree for Solomon Luria. His only son, JjosHUA MOSES 
(d. 1591), who was responsible for the third version, served as 
rabbi in Worms. He is referred to in the customal of Worms 
(Mss. Breslau Seminary LXXXVII, 123) and in other works. 
His son AARON (d. 1613) was a dayyan in the bet din of Isaiah 
*Horowitz in Frankfurt. After him, unbroken knowledge of 
the German branch of the family ceases, but the family history 
does not come to an end then. Joseph of Rosheim was related 
to the head of the family, Solomon Spira, and his grandson, 
Elijah b. Moses *Loanz (1564-1636), was also the maternal 
grandson of Johanan Luria. 

The name Luria is found in Prague until the end of the 
16 century and still later, but the connection between this 
branch and the German one cannot be established. It is doubt- 
ful if the kabbalist Jehiel *Luria of Safed (late 16*-early 17'» 
centuries) belonged to this family. Some identify him with Je- 
hiel Ashkenazi *Luria, author of the Heikhal ha-Shem (Venice, 
1601). The founder of the Russian-Polish branch was JEHIEL 
LuRIA, brother of Johanan (above). Around 1470 he left Ger- 
many and died in Bassat, Lithuania, where he had apparently 
served as rabbi. His great-grandson was Solomon Luria (the 
Maharshal). JACOB MOSES BEN ABRAHAM HELIN ASHKE- 
NAZI, a grandson of the Maharshal, compiled a commentary, 
Yedei Moshe, on the Midrash Rabbah (Frankfurt on the Oder, 
1705). SOLOMON LURIA (early 17" century), “the physician 
of Lublin,” was a cousin of the Maharshal. Jehiel *Heilprin, 
author of Seder ha-Dorot, was the eighth generation from 
the Maharshal, and Abraham *Gombiner, author of Magen 
Avraham, the sixth generation. David b. Judah Judel *Luria 
(Radal) was the tenth generation. His nephew, David b. Jacob 
Aaron *Luria (1800-1873), devoted himself to improving Jew- 
ish education in Minsk. 

In the 19" century, when the Jews of Russia were com- 
pelled to adopt surnames, many chose the name Luria with- 
out having any connection with the family. It is unclear what 
connection, if any, there is between bearers of the name Loria 
in Italy and the Luria family, and it is possible that the genea- 
logical tree of this branch, transmitted by Z. *Margolioth in 
his Maalot ha-Yuhasin (1900), 61-63, is a 17'-century forg- 
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ery intended to connect the Italian family with the more re- 
nowned one. 

In 2004, Neil Rosenstein published a complete Luria fam- 
ily genealogy. He traces the family back to the tanna Hillel, and 
from him back to King David. He presents numerous inter- 
locking genealogical tables, many of which connect the Luria 
family to the leading rabbinic sages of the past 500 years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Mishpahat Luria, Shoshelet 
Yihusah... (1901); JJLG, 5 (1907), 91ff.; A. Lourié, Die Familie Lourié 
(Luria) (1923); J. Cohen-Zedek, Dor Yesharim (1898). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: N. Rosenstein, The Lurie Legacy: The House of Davidic 


Royal Descent (2004). 
[Jacob Rothschild] 


LURIA, ALEXANDER ROMANOVICH (1902-1977), So- 
viet psychologist. Luria was born in Kazan to a well-known 
physician. He graduated from the universities of Kazan (1921) 
and the 1‘t Medical Institute of Moscow (1937). In 1945 Luria 
was appointed professor in the department of psychology at 
the Moscow State University, a full member of the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences in 1947, and director of the Laboratory of 
Experimental Psychology and Restoration of Higher Cortical 
Functions, U.S.S.R. Academy of Medical Sciences, Moscow. 
He was one of the founders of neuropsychology. The most 
frequently translated Soviet psychologist, Luria was familiar 
to psychologists the world over having acted as the program 
chairman of the 18‘ International Congress of Psychology, 
held in Moscow in 1966. He had wide professional interests 
which included brain mechanisms of mental operations (neu- 
ropsychology), with special reference to disturbances associ- 
ated with brain lesions, the role of speech in mental develop- 
ment and control of child behavior, and mental retardation. 
He was a prolific writer and his books include Sovremennaya 
psikhologiya v yego osnovnykh napravleniyakh (“Basic Trends 
in Modern Psychology,” 1928); Rech i intellekt derevenskogo, 
gorodskogo i besprizornogo rebyonka (“Speech and Intellect 
of Country, City, and Homeless Children,’ 1930); The Nature 
of Human Conflicts ... (1932); Rech i razvitiye psikhicheskikh 
protsessov u rebyonka (with F. Ya. Yudovich, 1956; Speech and 
the Development of Mental Processes in the Child, 1959); The 
Mentally Retarded Child (ed. and coauthor, 1961); Higher Cor- 
tical Functions in Man (1966); and The Mind of a Mnemonist 
(1968). Luria was a foreign member of the American National 
Academy and a member of many foreign research institutes 


in America and Europe. 
[Josef Brozek] 


LURIA, DAVID BEN JACOB AARON (1800-1873), edu- 
cationalist; a pioneer of Haskalah in Russia. He was born in 
Minsk into a wealthy family. Influenced by the program of 
Max *Lilienthal, Luria concentrated on reform of the educa- 
tional system of the community of Minsk. In 1843 he trans- 
ferred the talmud torah of Minsk to new premises, provided its 
pupils with clothing, introduced European methods of study 
and order into the institution, engaged new teachers, and 
added secular studies and the Russian language to the tradi- 
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tional curriculum. The success of the institution encouraged 
the establishment in 1845 of a school for the children of “house 
owners” under the name of “Midrash Ezrahim” (“School for 
Citizens”) which was attended by about 100 children. At the 
end of 1846 the Russian authorities, who were about to open 
a government school for Jews of the town, closed Luria’s edu- 
cational institutions. He continued to spread the ideas of the 
Haskalah in Minsk, and his house was regarded by Orthodox 
circles as a “meeting place for heretics.” He contributed to the 
periodicals Ha-Maggid and Kokhavim and published a collec- 
tion of commentaries to verses of the Bible, and other essays, 
in the spirit of the Haskalah, Omer ba-Sadeh (Vilna, 1853). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Levanda, in: Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, 3 
(1873), 365-77; J.L. Levin, Zikhronot ve-Hegyonot (1968), 43-46; Ha- 


Shahar, 4 (1873), 569. 
[Yehdua Slutsky] 


LURIA, DAVID BEN JUDAH (1798-1855), Lithuanian rabbi 
and scholar. Luria was born in Bykhow, Mogilev region. He 
studied under Saul *Katzenellenbogen in Vilna, but in 1815 
returned to his native town, where he remained for the rest 
of his life and where he founded a yeshivah. A false accusa- 
tion that grew out of a family quarrel in Bykhow, supported 
by letters forged in his name attacking the czarist government, 
led to his imprisonment in the fortress of Schluesselburg, 
from which he was released when the forgeries came to light 
(1837/38). Luria was active in communal affairs and together 
with Isaac *Volozhyner met with Sir Moses *Montefiore when 
the latter visited Vilna in 1846 to investigate the condition of 
the Jews in Russia. Luria corresponded with I.B. *Levinsohn, 
encouraging the translation of his book, Zerubavel, as a use- 
ful weapon against the calumnious attacks on the Talmud by 
antisemites and the maskilim. In one of his responsa to the 
rabbis of Mantua, he vehemently attacked the reformists for 
their attempts to delete from the liturgy the prayers for the 
coming of the Messiah and the future redemption (Responsa, 
Ra-Dal (1898) 21c-d). 

Luria was regarded as one of the Torah leaders of his 
generation, particularly after the death of his spiritual mentor, 
*Elijah b. Solomon (Gaon of Vilna). His literary works em- 
brace almost all the books of the Oral Law. They are chiefly 
textual glosses, notes, source references, and expositions of 
the sayings of the talmudic scholars, reflecting extraordinary 
knowledge of Torah together with a feeling for scientific criti- 
cism and an understanding of the plain meaning reminiscent 
of the methods followed by the Gaon of Vilna. 

Of his works the following are particularly worthy of 
note: his commentary to the Mishnah (Vilna, 1886-90); his 
notes to most of the Talmud, and his glosses to the Midrash 
Rabbah, which were published in the large Vilna (Romm) edi- 
tions; his commentaries to the Midrash Samuel Rabbati (1852); 
to the Pesikta Rabbati de Rav Kahana (1893); to the Pirkei de- 
Rabbi Eliezer (1852) with an extensive and detailed introduc- 
tion; Kokhevei-Or (1877), notes to Sefer Yuhasin and to Seder 
ha-Dorot; Kadmut Sefer ha-Zohar (1856), notes to the Zohar, 
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aimed at proving that its author was indeed Simeon b. Yohai; 
notes to the She’iltot of *Ahai Gaon (1861); Nefesh David (ap- 
pended to the Yahal Or (1882) of the Vilna Gaon), exposi- 
tions of the Zohar and the Zohar Hadash; a commentary on 
the Book of Esther (1887); and several responsa (1898). Luria 
also arranged for the publication of several works of the Vilna 
Gaon, adding to them his own notes: Toelet Eliyahu (1856) on 
the aggadot to Bava Kamma, the glosses of the Gaon on the 
Jerusalem Talmud; order of Zera’im, and Luria’s own glosses 
on the order Moed (1858). He also wrote notes on Aliyyot Eli- 
yahu (1882), Joshua H. *Lewin’s book on the Gaon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Luria, in: D. Luria, Kadmut Sefer ha-Zohar 
(18877; repr. 1951), 2-16; IB. Levinsohn, Beer Yizhak (1899), 163-5; 
H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 157-9; S. Ginsburg, 
Ketavim Historiyyim (1944), 28-39. 


LURIA, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (1534-1572), kabbalist, 
referred to as Ha-Ari (Nn; “the [sacred] lion’“ from the 
initials of pry? 79 MUNA; Ha-Elohi Rabbi Yizhak, “the di- 
vine Rabbi”). This cognomen was in use by the end of the 
16" century, apparently at first in kabbalistic circles in Italy, 
but Luria’s contemporaries in *Safed refer to him as R. Isaac 
Ashkenazi (w’x°17), R. Isaac Ashkenazi Luria (98°17), also 
as De Luria. His father, a member of the Ashkenazi family of 
Luria from Germany or Poland, emigrated to *Jerusalem and 
apparently there married into the Sephardi Frances family. 
As he died while Isaac was a child, his widow took the boy to 
*Egypt, where he was brought up in the home of her brother 
Mordecai Frances, a wealthy tax-farmer. Traditions concern- 
ing Luria’s youth, his stay in Egypt, and his introduction to 
*Kabbalah are shrouded in legend, and the true facts are dif- 
ficult to distinguish. Contradicting the widely accepted belief 
that he went to Egypt at the age of seven is his own testimony 
recalling a kabbalistic tradition which he learned in Jerusalem 
from a Polish kabbalist, Kalonymus (see Shaar he-Pesukim, 
para. Be-Haalotekha). 

In Egypt, Luria studied under *David b. Solomon ibn 
Abi Zimra and his successor, Bezalel *Ashkenazi. Luria col- 
laborated with the latter in writing halakhic works such as 
the Shitah Mekubbezet on tractate Zevahim, which accord- 
ing to Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai was burned in Izmir in 
1735. Their annotations of some of Isaac *Alfasi’s works were 
printed in Tummat Yesharim (Venice, 1622). M. Benayahu has 
conjectured that commentaries on passages in tractate Hullin 
and other talmudic tractates, extant in a manuscript written in 
Egypt not later than 1655 in the academy of a hakham named 
Mohariel, derive from notes made by pupils of Luria’s yeshivah 
in Egypt. However, this is doubtful since the manuscript men- 
tions Sefer Pesakim, a collection of halakhic decisions by the 
same author, and there is no evidence to indicate that Luria 
was the author of such a book, certainly not before he was 20 
years old. It is certain, however, that Luria was familiar with 
rabbinical literature and was believed to be outstanding in 
the non-mystical study of the law. As well as religious study, 
he also engaged in commerce while in Egypt, as attested by 
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documents in the Cairo *Genizah. A document relating to 
his business in pepper dating from 1559 had been published 
by E.J. Worman (REJ, 57 (1909), 281-2), and a second, relat- 
ing to grain, by S. Assaf (Mekorot u-Mehkarim (1946), 204). 
Assaf connects this with Luria’s sojourn in Safed, but there is 
no doubt that it was written in Egypt. The entire document is 
in Luria’s handwriting, the only extant specimen to date. This 
material supports the evidence of Jedidiah Galante (in Leon 
Modena’ Sefer Ari Nohem, ed. by S. Rosenthal; Leipzig, 1840) 
that, like many of the Safed scholars, Luria conducted busi- 
ness in the town; three days before his death he made up his 
accounts with his customers. Many of the scholars of Safed 
similarly engaged in business activities. 

While still in Egypt, Luria began his esoteric studies and 
retired to a life of seclusion on the island Jazirat al-Rawda on 
the Nile near Cairo. This island was owned by his uncle, who 
in the meantime had become his father-in-law. It is far from 
clear whether this retirement, which is reported to have lasted 
for seven years, took place in his youth at the beginning of the 
1550s or when he was older. Legend antedates it considerably. 
In 1558, Luria endorsed a halakhic decision jointly with Beza- 
lel Ashkenazi and Simeon Castellazzo. In his mystic study, he 
concentrated on the *Zohar and works of the earlier kabbal- 
ists, and, of the works of his contemporaries, made a particu- 
lar study of Moses *Cordovero. According to evidence dating 
from the end of the 16" century, it was during this initial pe- 
riod of kabbalistic study that he wrote his single work, a com- 
mentary on the Sifra di-Zeni uta (“Book of Concealment”), a 
short but important section of the Zohar (published in Vital’s 
Shaar Maamrei Rashbi). The book gives no hint of the origi- 
nal kabbalistic system that Luria expounded at the end of 
his life and shows some influence of Cordovero. In Egypt he 
met Samuel ibn Fodeila, a kabbalist, to whom Luria wrote a 
lengthy letter on kabbalistic topics. Here he refers to his own 
book and asks him to examine it in his brother’s house, evi- 
dently in Egypt. Luria may have made a pilgrimage to Meron 
before going to settle in Safed, since there are references to 
his presence at the *Lag ba-Omer festival in Meron. In 1569, 
or perhaps at the beginning of 1570, he settled in Safed with 
his family and studied Kabbalah with Cordovero for a short 
time. Some of his glosses on passages of the Zohar were evi- 
dently written while Cordovero was still alive and some after 
his death, since Luria refers to him both as “our teacher whose 
light may be prolonged” and “my late teacher.” On the other 
hand, he had already begun to impart his original kabbalistic 
system to a number of disciples in Safed, among them distin- 
guished scholars. After Cordoveros death at the end of 1570, 
Hayyim *Vital drew particularly close to Luria, becoming his 
principal and most celebrated disciple. 

Luria may have gathered around him in Safed an acad- 
emy whose members engaged in exoteric and esoteric stud- 
ies. The names of some 30 of his disciples are known. Vital 
confirms (in the manuscript on practical Kabbalah, holograph 
in the Musajoff collection, Jerusalem) that a week before his 
preceptor died they had been studying the tractate Yevamot. 
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He also gives some information about Luria’s system of study 
in the non-mystical parts of the law. Luria occasionally de- 
livered homilies in the Ashkenazi synagogue in Safed, but 
generally refrained from religious teaching in public. On the 
other hand, he often took long walks with his closest disciples 
in the neighborhood of Safed pointing out to them the graves 
of saintly personages not hitherto known, which he discov- 
ered through his spiritual intuition and revelations. At this 
period, he had already become famous as a man who pos- 
sessed the “holy spirit” or received the “revelations of Elijah.” 
He taught his disciples orally, instructing them both in his 
original system of theoretical Kabbalah, and also in the way 
to communion with the souls of the righteous (zaddikim). 
This was accomplished by “unification” of the Sefirot and ex- 
ercises in concentration on certain of the divine names and 
their combinations, and especially by means of kavvanah, i.e., 
mystical reflection or meditations in the act of prayer and the 
fulfillment of religious precepts. He himself wrote down little 
of his teaching, apart from an attempt to provide a detailed 
commentary on the first pages of the Zohar and glosses on 
isolated passages. These were collected from his autography 
by Vital and assembled in a special book, of which a number 
of handwritten copies are extant. 

Luria acknowledges his inability to present his teach- 
ings in written form since the overflow of his ideas did not 
lend itself to systematization. Nor did he select the various 
subjects for study in his doctrine in a logical sequence but 
at random. He guarded the secret of his system and did not 
permit its propagation during his lifetime, therefore becom- 
ing celebrated at first mainly for his conduct and saintly qual- 
ities. Some who applied to study under him were rejected, 
including Moses *Alshekh. His relations with the scholars of 
Safed were friendly; a halakhic consultation addressed by him 
to Joseph *Caro appears in the responsa titled Avkat Rokhel 
(no. 136). Luria undoubtedly regarded himself as an innova- 
tor, preeminent among contemporary kabbalists. Certain al- 
lusions made to his disciples suggest that he believed himself 
to be “the Messiah, the son of Joseph,” destined to die in the 
fulfillment of his mission. The period of his activity in Safed 
was brief, for he died in an epidemic on July 15, 1572. His grave 
in Safed was and remains a place of pilgrimage for succes- 
sive generations. 

Both in enthusiastic descriptions by his disciples and 
their pupils, written in the decade after his death, and in their 
careful preservation and collection of his teachings and faith- 
ful rendering of his personal traits, Luria’s striking personality 
is attested. The relevant details are scattered in the writings 
of his disciples, particularly those of Vital. Some have been 
assembled in book form, such as the Shulhan Arukh shel R. 
Yizhak Luria, compiled from the writings of Jacob Zemah and 
published a number of times (first in Poland, 1660-70), the 
Orhot Zaddikim, on the precepts of Luria from the writings of 
Vital (vol. 2, Salonika, 1770), and in Patora de Abba (Jerusalem, 
1905). In addition, a wealth of legend accumulated around his 
personality, with historical recollection and authentic fact be- 
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ing mingled with visionary pronouncements and anecdotes 
of other holy men. Such mythical elements already appear in 
works written 20 years after Luria’s death, such as the Sefer 
Haredim of Eliezer *Azikri, Sefer Reshit Hokhmah by Elijah 
de * Vidas, and the books of Abraham *Galante. The legend is 
crystallized in two important documents, whose sequence of 
publication is a matter of controversy. One is the collection of 
three letters written in Safed between 1602 and 1609 by Solo- 
mon (Shlomel) Dresnitz, an immigrant from Moravia, to his 
friend in Cracow. The letters were first published in 1629 in 
Taalumot Hokhmah by Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo, and cir- 
culated from the end of the 18 century under the title Shivhei 
ha-Ari (“The Tributes of Ha- Ari’). The second document, *To- 
ledot ha-Ari (“Biography of Ha-Ari”), appears in numerous 
manuscripts from the 17'* century; one version is published 
under the title Maasei Nissim (“Miracles”), although inside it 
is called Shivhei ha-Ari; it appeared at the beginning of Sefer 
ha-Kavannot (Constantinople, 1720). This version of the leg- 
end was generally regarded as the later one, based on the Safed 
letters. However, M. Benayahu has published a complete edi- 
tion of this recension (1967) and argued that it served as the 
basis for the source of Dresnitz’ letters. Benayahu considers 
that the book was compiled between 1590 and 1600 by one 
of the scholars of Safed, and its various recensions circulated 
widely in the Orient and Italy. This, the first kabbalistic hagi- 
ography, compounds fact and imagination in its biographical 
account of the life of the saintly man. 

There is no doubt that the legend of the Ari was wide- 
spread and circulated earlier than the written sources treating 
his kabbalistic teaching. These compositions form an extensive 
literature. Although frequently described by kabbalists as Kit- 
vei ha-Ari, “the writings of Luria,’ they are in fact the works 
of his disciples and their own disciples, edited and sometimes 
condensed. While most remained in manuscript, a few were 
published between 1572 and 1650. Moved by mystical inspira- 
tion, Luria expounded his ideas with many variants. His hear- 
ers seem to have noted down some of his teachings during his 
lifetime but mainly transmitted them from memory after his 
death, frequently superimposing their own interpretation. 
The conventicle of Luria’s disciples included some important 
kabbalists who rated themselves highly and considered them- 
selves faithful recorders of their master’s doctrine. Personal 
friction and rivalry were not unknown. In the annals of the 
Kabbalah Hayyim Vital has won the laurels as Luria’s chief dis- 
ciple; the works of his associates and rivals have been passed 
over or erroneously attributed to Vital himself, in which case 
they acquired the reputation of authoritative sources of Luria’s 
teachings. In fact, a number of variants of these are extant 
which, in the main, are not interdependent but represent in- 
dependent traditions recorded by his disciples, including one 
which must be considered spurious. There are four such prin- 
cipal traditions: 

(1) That of Moses *Jonah of Safed, crystallized in Sefer 
Kanfei Yonah. The complete authentic text is extant in numer- 
ous manuscripts, particularly in Ms. Sasson 993, copied by the 
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author himself in Constantinople in 1582. A defective edition 
was compiled by Menahem Azariah *Fano in Mantua (first 
printed in Korzec, 1786). This is an important source for the 
study of Lurianic Kabbalah, and as yet no satisfactory evalu- 
ation of it has been attempted. The author has omitted some 
of Luria’s teachings, such as the doctrine of zimzum (“with- 
drawal”), although, compared with Vital’s rendering, his ex- 
position of other teachings of Luria excels in clarity. 

(2) That of *Joseph ibn Tabul who, after Luria’s death, 
taught Lurianic Kabbalah to several pupils, among them Sam- 
son Bacchi, an Italian kabbalist. Ibn Tabul compiled a system- 
atic exposition of Lurianic Kabbalah divided into derushim 
(“homilies”), with a number of supplements. The homilies 
are extant in manuscript and for a long time were attributed 
to Vital under the title Derush Hefzi-Bah and were also pub- 
lished in his name (1921, at the beginning of Simhat Kohen by 
Mas‘tid ha-Kohen al-Haddad). This text is most important for 
the version of the doctrine of zimzum that it includes, parts of 
which were omitted by Vital. 

(3) That of Hayyim Vital. In contrast to the compara- 
tively limited scope of the preceding disciples, Vital ren- 
dered his preceptor’s teachings in detail. He augments the 
words which he specifically quotes as Luria’s or propounded 
according to what he heard, with numerous additions of 
his own. He also wrote his first versions immediately after 
Luria’s death, although he confirms that certain expositions 
were only very briefly noted after he had heard them. Luria’s 
teachings, in a book which he calls Ez Hayyim (“The Tree of 
Life”), were mainly written approximately between 1573 and 
1576. However, he sometimes added a different version of 
the chapters, so that occasionally four variants on the same 
theme are found. The existence of these differing recensions 
has introduced considerable confusion into Vital’s writings. 
The original sequence in Ez Hayyim falls into eight parts 
(called “Gates”): (a) all material in Luria’s hand collected by 
Vital; (b) Shaar ha-Derushim, a systematic presentation of 
Luria’s theosophical doctrine; (c) Shaar ha-Pesukim, expla- 
nations of biblical passages, arranged in a sequence that fol- 
lows the Bible; (d) Shaar ha-Gilgulim, the mystical doctrine 
of metempsychosis, gilgul, and its source; (e) Shaar ha-Ka- 
vannot, on the mystical intentions and meditations required 
for prayer (kavvanot ha-tefillah); (f) Shaar ha-Mitzvot, the 
reasons for the religious precepts; (g) the doctrine of amends 
for sins (tikkunei avonot); (h) instructions for mystical “uni- 
fications” (yihudim), which Luria transmitted to each disci- 
ple individually. This version of Ez Hayyim remains in manu- 
script. Using it, Hayyim Vital’s son, Samuel *Vital, compiled 
eight further “gates” in which Luria’s own literary heritage is 
distributed according to its contents. These are (a) Shaar ha- 
Hakdamot; (b) Shaar Maamarei ashbi; (c) Shaar Maamarei 
Razal; (d) Shaar ha-Pesukim; (e) Shaar ha-Mitzvot; (f) Shaar 
ha-Kavannot; (g) Shaar Ruah ha-Kodesh; (h) Shaar ha-Gilgu- 
lim. The first edition of this compilation, Shemonah Shearim, 
was published, without the title Ez Hayyim, in the above se- 
quence in Jerusalem (1850-98; new ed. 1960-63). Many kab- 
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balists, in particular among the Sephardim, recognized this 
version only as authoritative and rejected the rest of Lurie’s 
writings, including books which were assembled from Vital’s 
own later recensions. Since “the eight gates” remained in the 
home of Vital and his son, and were only rarely copied by oth- 
ers before 1650, kabbalists wishing to study Lurianic Kabbalah 
used other recensions of Vital’s books and eclectic anthologies 
of Lurianic kabbalism which circulated from 1586. Several of 
these, which were compiled in Safed itself, are extant (such as 
Schocken Ms. 97 of 1586 in Jerusalem), in the handwriting of 
Moses Jonah, and the manuscript of 1588 (Enelow collection 
683, in the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York). Copies 
of Vital’s writings that had remained in Jerusalem, where he 
stayed for several years in the 1590s, were also in circulation 
from the middle of the 17 century, and various collections 
have been compiled from them: Sefer ha-Derushim, Sefer ha- 
Kavvanot, and Sefer ha-Likkutim. It was not until the end of 
the 17" century that a comprehensive edition of Vital’s writings 
relating to Luria’s Kabbalah was made. This was compiled in 
Jerusalem by Meir *Poppers of Cracow with a few additions 
from Luria’s other associates. Poppers divided his edition 
into Derekh Ez Hayyim, Peri Ez Hayyim, and Nof Ez Hayyim, 
which in fact includes all the subjects covered in the Shemo- 
nah Shearim. It was in this recension that Vital’s writings be- 
came widely disseminated, especially in Europe, and became 
familiar long before the bulk of them were first published in 
Korzec in 1784. The printed book thereafter titled Ez Hayyim 
is actually the Derekh Ez Hayyim of Popper’s recension. A 
number of books stemming from traditions compiled by Vital 
have been published in his name, such as Mevo Shearim, an 
introductory section (Korzec, 1784); Ozerot Hayyim (ibid., 
1783); and Arba Meot Shekel Kesef (ibid., 1804), part of which 
is indubitably a forgery. 

(4) Superimposed on the tangled web of the three pre- 
ceding traditions and their mutually interfused forms is a 
fourth deriving from the works of Israel *Sarug (Saruk), who 
propagated Lurianic Kabbalah in Italy and several other Euro- 
pean countries after 1590. He is actually the author of Sefer 
Limmudei Azilut (“Doctrines on Emanation’), published in 
Vital’s name (Munkacs, 1897), which contains an entirely dif- 
ferent interpretation of the doctrine of zimzum and the origin 
of divine emanation. Since Sarug was the first to spread this 
teaching in Italy, his version was accepted in wider circles, al- 
though there is no doubt that he added original speculations 
of his own to it. Sarug was not one of Luria’s disciples in Safed 
but based his reconstruction on those works of Luria’s prin- 
cipal disciples that reached him. He may have known Luria 
personally in Egypt, since there are grounds for assuming that 
he was born there, and his signature is appended to a kabbal- 
istic manuscript written in Egypt in 1565 (British Museum, 
Almanzi 29) for Isaac Sarug (his father?). The innovations 
in his version in particular made a considerable impression, 
and for a long time it was the one accepted as authoritative, 
furnishing the basis for most of the earlier works on Lurianic 
Kabbalah; for example the Taalumot Hokhmah and Novellot 
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Hokhmah of Joseph Solomon Delmedigo (Basle, 1629-31), the 
Emek ha-Melekh of Naphtali *Bacharach (Amsterdam, 1648), 
and Maayan ha-Hokhmah (ibid., 1652) - which is in fact Sefer 
Hathalot ha-Hokhmah, a treatise originating in Sarug’s circle. 
Lurianic Kabbalah, therefore, won adherents in the 17** cen- 
tury through the propagation of a version far removed from 
his original teaching. The inconsistencies in the different ver- 
sions and the contradictions in Vital’s own renderings gave rise 
to an exegetic literature which flourished particularly among 
the kabbalists in Italy, North Africa, and Turkey. Throughout 
these metamorphoses, however, the Lurianic system remained 
the crucial factor for the development of later Kabbalah. Apart 
from these variants, there are also a number of treatises and 
essays extant in manuscript, written by other disciples of Luria, 
such as Joseph *Arzin, Judah Mish’an, *Gedaliah ha-Levi, and 
Moses *Najara. 

Before Luria’s theoretical teachings became known, he 
won fame as a poet. A number of his liturgical hymns, only 
a few with mystical content, were published in the collection 
Yefeh Nof (Venice, 1575-80). Best known of his mystical po- 
ems are three hymns for Sabbath meals which have been in- 
cluded in most prayer books. Written in the language of the 
Zohar they describe, in kabbalistic symbolism, the meaning 
of the Sabbath and the special relationship between man and 
the world above on this day. Also published in Venice in 1595 
were his Tikkunei Teshuvah, “penitence rituals” (titled Marpe 
le-Nefesh), and in 1620 his Sefer ha-Kavvanot, an anthology of 
mystical meditations on prayers and rules for behavior. There 
is a characteristic contradiction between Luria’s theoretical 
Kabbalah, with its numerous bold innovations in theosophi- 
cal doctrine and the concept of creation which changed the 
face of Kabbalah (see zimzum; *Kabbalah), and his marked 
tendency to extreme conservatism when interpreting Jewish 
ritual customs and folkways. He upheld all the traditional us- 
ages, reading a mystical significance into them. He taught that 
each of the tribes of Israel could be regarded as having its own 
special entrance to heaven, which had resulted in differences 
in custom and liturgy, so that no particular usage could be 
considered superior to others. However, Luria did prefer the 
Sephardi liturgy, and the mystical meditations on prayer in 
which he instructed his disciples were based on Sephardi rit- 
ual. This was why only the Ashkenazi kabbalists and Hasidim 
accepted the Sephardi liturgy in prayer, as they adopted many 
of his other observances. 

Luria himself attempted to clarify his position in relation 
to the Kabbalah of Moses Cordovero, and the question has 
occupied a number of other kabbalists. Answering inquiries 
on the difference between the two kabbalists, he replied that 
Cordovero treated of olam ha-tohu, “the world of confusion, 
while his own teaching dealt with olam ha-tikkun, “the world 
of restitution,” - i.e., each was concerned with entirely differ- 
ent planes and states of being in the spiritual realm of ema- 
nation, and so Cordovero’s province did not impinge on that 
of Luria. Most kabbalists refrained from attempting to mix or 
combine the two kabbalistic systems. Vital, too, who at first 
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was Cordovero’s disciple, wrote that he paved “the plain way 
[derekh ha-peshat] for beginners in his wisdom” while Luria 
traced the “inner, most important path” (stated in a dream 
in 1573 recorded in Vital’s Sefer ha-Hezyonot). In reply to 
Vital’s question (according to testimony in “Shaar Ruah ha- 
Kodesh”) as to why he had penetrated more deeply into the 
mysteries than Cordovero, Luria said that this did not come 
about through reliance on divine revelation or similar phe- 
nomena but because “he took greater pains than the rest of 
his contemporaries.” 

The entire structure of Lurianic Kabbalah is permeated 
with messianic tension. The introduction of the eschatologi- 
cal element into his basic concept of Kabbalah fundamentally 
changed later thinking. This element is implicit in his doctrine 
of Tikkun, restitution or restoration of the inner and outer 
cosmos. In no small measure it prepared the ground for the 
messianic ferment of the Shabbatean movement (see Shab- 
betai *Zevi). The deeds of man are invested with mystical 
significance, not only because they are linked with the secret 
workings of creation, but also because they are integrated into 
a vast cosmological drama which is enacted in order to rectify 
the original blemish in the world and to restore everything to 
its proper place. It is not the role of the Messiah to accomplish 
the *redemption; the task of cosmological restitution is im- 
posed on the entire Jewish people through strict observance 
of the precepts and prayer. When this spiritual restitution has 
been effected the Messiah's appearance is inevitable, for it sig- 
nifies the consummation of the cosmic process. The primary 
concepts of Lurianic Kabbalah provide an explanation for the 
existence of evil and impurity in the world and relate at every 
stage to the Jewish national and messianic mission. 

There is no justification for the theory, widely held by 
modern historians, that the principles Luria introduced are 
based on the traditions and ethical doctrine of the *Hasidei 
Ashkenaz. Nor should Lurianic Kabbalah be viewed as the 
epitome of “practical” Kabbalah in contrast to “theoretical,” 
or speculative, Kabbalah. The theoretical and practical aspects 
are blended in every kabbalistic system, particularly in that 
practiced by the scholars of Safed. Luria’s originality does not 
lie in his stress on the practical aspects of man’s adhesion to 
his Creator, or on the performance of good deeds, but in his 
pioneer conception of the theoretical aspect of Kabbalah. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


The vast kabbalistic literature belonging to Lurianism has 
attracted the attention of many scholars over the last genera- 
tion and their findings have contributed to substantial revi- 
sions of the scholarship on this kabbalistic school. Here only 
the main developments can be addressed. The first compre- 
hensive surveys of the manuscripts were done by Avivi, Meroz, 
and Kallus, who offered different criteria for establishing the 
sequence of Luria’s writings and their different versions, and 
the evolution of his thought. Detailed analyses of writings be- 
longing to a major Lurianic school, that of R. Israel Sarug, are 
found in the studies of Meroz, who questioned the dominant 
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view of the relationship between Luria and Sarug, claiming 
that the latter was an early - rather than a later — student of the 
former. Especially important are studies on material printed 
from other disciples of Luria such as ibn Tabul and Penzieri 
(see Meroz and Rubin). According to Meroz’s analyses, the 
interactive situation involved in the relations between Luria 
and his disciples should be taken into consideration as a for- 
mative factor in the emergence of his teachings. 

The scholarly understanding of the phenomenological 
structure of Lurianism has undergone substantial changes. 
The variety of tendencies found in the writings of the stu- 
dents is understood as not reflecting a unified position, which 
is sometimes found on the “esoteric” level. The concept of a 
significant change in Luria’s thought, and divergences between 
his disciples, is dominant in more recent scholarship. Like- 
wise, the importance of earlier concepts of Lurianic innova- 
tions, has been placed in relief, especially with regard to the 
concept of Parzufim, Zimzum, or Adam Kadmon (Huss, Idel, 
Liebes, Sack), and in more general terms the importance of 
the writings of Cordovero, who was Luria’s teacher, emerges 
as substantial; the deep gap between the two assumed as axi- 
omatic in earlier scholarship has been emphasized, especially 
in Sack. New elements in Luria’s thought have been put in re- 
lief, attenuating the centrality of the axis of exile-redemption: 
the personality of Luria (Liebes), his visions of theurgy (Kal- 
lus), greater psychological understanding of Lurianic concepts 
(Liebes, Pachter), the revelationary aspects (Fine, Kallus), or 
his hermeneutics (Liebes, Maggid). Many of those develop- 
ments were published in an important collection of articles 
on Lurianism edited by Rachel Elior and Yehuda Liebes, Lu- 
rianic Kabbalah (Heb., 1992) and in the major monograph on 
Luria by L. Fine. 

The dissemination of Luria’s writings in the decades fol- 
lowing the death of his main followers has been discussed in 
Avivi, Gries, and Idel, whose findings qualified the former 
assumption of a wide acceptance of his views. The tension 
between Lurianism and Cordovero’ in 17‘"-century thought, 
showing that the latter’s thought did not disappear from the 
speculative horizons of important Kabbalists, has been ana- 
lyzed by I. Tishby. 

For a generation, through to 2005, a series of new edi- 
tions of many of the major Lurianic treatises has been printed, 
as has previously unpublished material from manuscripts, and 
some material has been translated into English. Likewise, the 
impact of Luria’s thought on European thought has been high- 
lighted in studies of Allison Coudert. (See also *Vital.) 


[Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 
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LURIA, JEHIEL BEN ISRAEL ASHKENAZI (16'?-17' cen- 
tury), kabbalist; scholar of *Safed and its emissary to Western 
Europe. It may be assumed that Luria was a relation of Isaac 
Ashkenazi *Luria (Ha-Ari). In 1599 he was in Worms and in 
1601 in *Venice, apparently on his return journey to Erez Israel. 
That year he published three works in Venice: Heikhal ha-Shem 
containing early Kabbalah fragments on the ten Sefirot, with an 
appendix of several sayings in the name of Isaac Luria and two 
piyyutim (the Bar Yohai piyyut and “an elegy on the desolation 
of the Temple to be said in the early morning vigil”); Asis Rim- 
monim, an abridgment of the Pardes Rimmonim of Moses Cor- 
dovero; and Haredim of Eleazar *Azikri, the first edition from 
the manuscript. He returned to Erez Israel from this mission 
and in 1604 was again sent out by the Safed community, on this 
occasion together with Solomon ibn Zur, to the countries of 
North Africa. Several letters about the mission are extant that 
were written from Safed to philanthropists in Algeria, and in 
these the conditions of the Jews of Safed at that time are de- 
scribed. A responsum by Luria on kabbalistic topics is cited 
by Abraham *Galante (in Kol Bokhim on Lam. 1:6). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 245-6, 248-9; S. Assaf, in: 
Kovez Al Yad, 13 (1940), 134-9; E. Loans, Mikhlol Yofi (a commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, 1695), ch. 14; Neubauer, Cat, no. 2578. 


[Avraham Yaari] 
LURIA, NOAH (Lurye, Noyekh; 1886-1960), Soviet Yid- 


dish poet, essayist, editor, translator, and pedagogue. Born in 
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Blashne, Belorussia, Luria joined the *Bund in 1905, was im- 
prisoned in 1907-8, and joined the Russian army in 1917 after 
the February Revolution. From 1918 he was an official of the 
Yidishe Kultur Lige in Kiev and was active in reforming Jew- 
ish education there. He began to write in his early twenties, 
first in Hebrew and later in Yiddish, writing for children and 
translating European children’s classics into Yiddish. From 
1930 he mainly wrote realistic tales of Soviet Jewish life. His 
last Yiddish work to appear in his lifetime was a review in 
Heymland, 6 (July-August 1948), while a Russian translation 
of one of his works appeared in 1957. He died in Moscow, re- 
portedly leaving behind many unpublished critical studies. 
His story “Oys Khaver” (“No Longer Friends”) was reprinted 
in the first issue of Sovetish Heymland (1962). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Shmeruk et al. (eds.), Pirsumim Yehudi- 
yyim bi-Verit ha-Moazot, 1917-1960 (1961); LNYL, 5 (1963), 33-5. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1929), 105-7; B. Orshansky, Di 
Yidishe Literatur in Vaysrusland nokh der Revolutsye (1931), 146-50. 


[Leonard Prager] 


LURIA, SALVADOR EDWARD (1912-1991), U.S. biologist 
and Nobel Prize winner. Born in Turin, Luria studied medi- 
cine at the university there working under Giuseppe *Levi, 
and from 1938 to 1940 did research at the Institute of Radium 
in Paris. After the fall of France in 1940, Luria immigrated 
to the U'S., where he taught at Columbia (1940-42), Indiana 
University (1943-50), and the University of Illinois (1950-59), 
before becoming a professor of microbiology at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1959. In 1964 he was ap- 
pointed professor of biology at m1T. He was an associate edi- 
tor of the Journal of Bacteriology (1950-55), editor of Virology 
from 1955, and published General Virology (1953-677). Luria 
was one of the pioneers of microbial genetics. In 1943, with 
Max Delbrueck, he showed that the appearance of bacterio- 
phage-resistant strains of bacteria was the result of spontane- 
ous mutations. The reasoning and design of this classic exper- 
iment became a model for subsequent research in vital and 
bacterial genetics. He dealt with lysogeny (the attachment of 
viral DNA to the bacterial chromosome), transduction (the 
transfer of genetic material from one bacterium to another by 
a virus), and the control of phage properties by the bacterial 
host. Luria’s later experiments, employing novel techniques, 
extended the principles of genetics to viruses and bacteria and 
formed an essential part of the foundation of the new science 
of molecular biology. In 1969 Luria was a corecipient (with 
Max Delbrueck and Alfred Hershey) of the Nobel Prize for 


hysiology and medicine. 
a e [Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


Luria’s open stance as a member of the peace movement 
may explain his appearing on a federal blacklist of 48 scien- 
tists drawn up by the National Institutes of Health in 1969. 
A critic of both American involvement in Vietnam and the 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon, he was also an opponent of what 
he regarded as insufficient safeguards on nuclear power, and 
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in 1976 he and other scientists called for an end to the build- 
ing of new atomic power plants. 

Luria founded the mit Center for Cancer Research, 
and was director of the center from 1972 to 1985. In 1974 he 
won a National Book Award for Life: The Unfinished Experi- 
ment, a non-academic work. He officially retired from MIT 
in 1978, but remained active there. From 1984 he served as 
senior scientist for the biotechnology company, the Repligen 


Corporation. 
[Rohan Saxena (2? ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: McGraw-Hill Modern Men of Science (1966), 
SV. 


LURIA, SOLOMON BEN JEHIEL (1510?-1574), posek and 
talmudic commentator (known as Rashal or Maharshal = 
Morenu ha-Rav Shelomo Luria). Few biographical details are 
known of him. He was probably born in Poznan (Poland). His 
family was related to many of the important families of the 
time, including *Katzenellenbogen and *Minz of Padua. Luria 
was orphaned in his youth. He was educated by his maternal 
grandfather, Isaac Klober, a well-known scholar, and Luria 
took pride in the fact that he received most of his learning 
and traditions from him. Since his grandfather was his only 
teacher, Luria was primarily a self-taught scholar. This ex- 
plains in part his sharp criticism of other sages and his un- 
usual independence of thought. When 40 years old, he was 
appointed rabbi and rosh yeshivah of Ostrog. About 20 years 
later he moved to Brisk (Brest-Litovsk) where he may also 
have been rabbi before he went to Ostrog, and then to Lub- 
lin where he served as a rosh yeshivah, at first in the yeshivah 
founded by Shalom Shachna. However, after becoming in- 
volved in a quarrel with Israel, the son of Shalom, he left and 
in 1567 - with the permission of the government - founded his 
own yeshivah where he was able to teach in accordance with 
his own system. Although Luria raised many pupils who be- 
came rabbis in Poland and Lithuania during his own and the 
following generation, some left his yeshivah and went to R. 
Israel. Luria felt this desertion deeply and complained about 
it in harsh words. Among his outstanding pupils were Mor- 
decai *Jaffe and Joshua *Falk. 

Luria was unique for his time in the complete indepen- 
dence he showed in halakhic ruling and in the critical method 
which he employed. His magnum opus was the Yam shel She- 
lomo, a halakhic compendium that follows the order of the 
Talmud. For Luria, the Talmud was the ultimate source of 
Jewish law, which explains his decision to write his book as a 
halakhic commentary on the Talmud. At the same time, Luria 
felt that all the relevant sources should be used. Thus his legal 
decisions were based on a comparison of all the vast commen- 
taries and halakhic material - both that compiled before and 
during his time - with the talmudic sources, showing remark- 
able profundity while strictly avoiding the pilpul and hairsplit- 
ting which then dominated the yeshivot of Poland, particularly 
that of Shalom Shachna. Luria valued Kabbalah to the point 
of quoting the Zohar and other kabbalistic works in his Yam 
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shel Shelomo. However, he never used kabbalistic sources as 
the final arbiters of the law. Even though Luria meant his work 
to be of practical use, by tying his discussions to the order of 
the Talmud it became cumbersome to use. His rulings were 
accepted by most of his contemporary scholars with whom 
he was in correspondence and exchanged responsa. However, 
his extraordinary firmness — as well as his public accusations 
that many of the rabbis who were stringent in their rulings 
had their eye on monetary gain and “the benefit it brought 
them and their scribes” (responsum 21) - roused many op- 
ponents against him. 

His criticism also included the quality of the printed text 
of the Talmud of which the first good and complete editions 
had been published in the preceding generation. His own 
personal glosses correcting the corrupt text were written into 
his personal edition of the Talmud. Despite the fact that these 
were made for his personal use, they were published, first as a 
separate work in 1581 and later in the margins of the printed 
Talmud texts. As a result, Luria had great impact on almost 
every page of the Babylonian Talmud, on its text, on Rashi’s 
commentary, and on the Tosafot. 

There is no doubt, as he himself states, that the method 
of pilpul was also used in Luria’s yeshivah, but he distin- 
guished between the oral teaching in the yeshivah which was 
designed to sharpen the minds of the pupils and that whose 
aim was purely to arrive at the truth, as well as between both 
these methods and the ability to posit the halakhah. His inde- 
pendence in his rulings was tempered with a great reverence 
for the school of Rashi and the tosafists and the early Franco- 
German authorities generally, and in particular for their tra- 
ditions and customs, which he always accepted. In addition 
he relied heavily in halakhah on the decisions of Israel *Is- 
serlein, the author of the Terumat ha-Deshen (Venice, 1519), 
even though he does not refrain at times from taking an in- 
dependent line from him (responsum 39). Luria’s works in- 
clude an exceptionally wide range of literary sources, from 
commentaries and halakhic works, from the geonic period 
down to his own time, of which he had an extensive collec- 
tion in his rich library — both of published works and manu- 
scripts. In addition to his glosses and textual emendations of 
the Talmud, he also wrote on the liturgy, Maimonides’ Mish- 
neh Torah, the Turim (see *Jacob b. Asher), the Semag (see 
*Moses b. Jacob of Coucy), Rashi’s biblical commentary, and 
other works. His interest encompassed many fields, including 
grammar and Kabbalah, to which he was greatly inclined, al- 
though he made very little use of it in his halakhic decisions. 
To philosophy and its study he was greatly opposed, and hard 
words on this subject passed between him and Moses *Isserles, 
his younger relative whom Luria held in high esteem despite 
the bitter dispute which arose between them toward the end 
of Isserles life. Joseph *Caro’s commentary to the Turim, Beit 
Yosef, was published at that time. Luria, though valuing the 
work for its own sake, was strongly opposed to the halakhah 
being decided in accordance with it since it was not primar- 
ily based upon the tosafists and the Franco-German scholars. 
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Luria seems to ignore the Shulhan Arukh, although there is 
no doubt that he knew it. 

Only some of Luria’s works have been preserved, includ- 
ing the following: 

(1) Yam shel Shelomo on the Talmud (on Bava Kamma; 
Prague, 1616-18; on Hullin; Cracow, 1633-35; etc.). It is not 
certain how comprehensive the original work was, only his 
comments to a few tractates having been preserved. The 
book is distinguished for its clarity and for its remarkably de- 
tailed, orderly, and erudite presentation of each topic. From 
it one can clearly follow the manner in which the halakhah 
with which he is dealing developed from the geonic period 
until his time; 

(2) Hokhmat Shelomo (Cracow, 1582 or 1587), glosses on 
the text of the Talmud together with short comments. This 
work was published in most editions of the Talmud in a very 
abridged - and many times corrupt and meaningless — form, 
after many of his emendations had already been inserted into 
the actual text of the Talmud. Ironically, the corrupted text of 
his glosses was the result of further scribal and typographi- 
cal error; 

(3) Ammudei Shelomo (Basle, 1600), expositions of the 
Semag; 

(4) Yeriot Shelomo (Prague, 1609), glosses and expo- 
sitions of Rashi’s Bible commentary and glosses to Elijah 
*Mizrahi’s supercommentary to it; 

(5) Ateret Shelomo (Basle, 1599-1600), a commentary on 
the Shaarei Dura (see *Dueren, Isaac Ben Meir); 

(6) Responsa (Lublin, 1574-75). These responsa are ex- 
ceptionally valuable for the insight they afford into the culture 
of the Jews of Poland and Lithuania in this period of their ef- 
florescence, and the status and moral standard of the rab- 
binate of his time. Responsum 29 contains an early histori- 
cal document on the chronology of the scholars of Germany 
from the time of *Gershom b. Judah, until the middle of the 
14 century; 

(7) Luria wrote a commentary to the Grace after Meals 
(Venice, 1603; Jerusalem, 1982); 

(8) Luria also wrote a commentary to the Sabbath 
Zemirot (Lublin, 1596; Brooklyn, 1986) and expositions of 
scriptural verses; 

(9) Hanhagot Maharshal (Brooklyn, 1986), Luria’s per- 
sonal customs, printed from manuscript. 

His other works include a critique of Abraham Ibn Ezra’s 
Pentateuch commentary; works on Kabbalah, including Sefer 
Menorat ha-Zahav (New York, 2002) and Perush ha-Ilan (in 
Mesekhet Azilut, Jerusalem, 2000); and other works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Assaf, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... L. Ginzberg (1946), 
45-63 (Hebrew section); Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 7 (1899), 338-42; S.A. 
Horodezky, Kerem Shelomo (1897); idem, Le-Korot ha-Rabbanut 
(1911), 123-44; S. Hurwitz (ed.), The Responsa of Solomon Luria (1938); 
R.N. Rabinovitz, Maamar al Hadpasat ha-Talmud (19527), 62f. Ra- 
phael, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... S. Federbush (1961), 316-29; Shulvass, in: I. 
Halpern (ed.), Beit Yisrael be-Polin, 2 (1954), 16; ibid., 239 n. 14; A. Siev, 
Ha-Rama (1957), 49-59; Sonne, in: KS, 8 (1931/32), 128f.; H. Tcherno- 
witz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 74-91. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
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Rafeld, “Ha-Maharshal ve-ha- Yam shel Shelomo” (Dissertation, 1990); 
idem, in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 18-19 (1995), 427-37; Y. Ron, 
“Bikkoret Nusah ha-Talmud ha-Bavli shel Rabbi Shelomo Luria” (Dis- 
sertation, 1989); idem, in: Alei Sefer, 15 (1990), 65-104; H.R. Rabinow- 
itz, in: Ha-Darom, 44 (1977), 254-66. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma / David Derovan (2 ed.)] 


LURIE, HARRY LAWRENCE (1892-1973), U.S. social 
worker. Lurie, who was born in Goldingen, Latvia, was taken 
to the US. in 1898. During 1913-14, Lurie was employed as a 
staff member by the Federation of Jewish Charities in Buffalo, 
New York. After service with the Detroit Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare (1915-22), he was subsequently employed as faculty 
member at the University of Michigan (1922-24); superinten- 
dent of the Chicago Jewish Social Service Bureau (1925-30); 
lecturer at the University of Chicago (1926-30) and the New 
York School of Social Work (1931); executive director of the 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research (1930-35); and executive di- 
rector of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
(1935-57). In the latter capacities, he was a leader in orienting 
Jewish social work toward the main currents of the American 
profession. He became editor of the Encyclopedia of Social 
Work in 1962 and wrote A Heritage Affirmed (1961), a history of 
the federation movement in American Jewish philanthropy. 


LURIE, JOSEPH (1871-1937), Zionist leader and Hebrew 
educator. Born in Pumpenai, Lithuania, Lurie studied at the 
University of Berlin, where, together with Leo *Motzkin and 
Shemaryahu *Levin, he established the first Russian Jewish 
students’ group (1889) and joined the *Benei Moshe asso- 
ciation. Lurie was a delegate to the First *Zionist Congress. 
From 1899 to 1904 he edited the Zionist weekly Der Yud (“The 
Jew”), gathering around him the best of the Yiddish writers. 
He stressed the importance of the Yiddish language as a na- 
tional heritage in a series of articles in the St. Petersburg daily 
Der Fraynd, the literary supplement of which he edited until 
1906. In that year he was elected to the central committee of 
the Zionist Organization in Russia and became editor of the 
Zionist organ Dos Yidishe Folk (“The Jewish People”) in Vilna. 
In 1907 he went to Erez Israel, joining the staff of the Herzlia 
High School in Tel Aviv. Lurie was a key figure in the language 
controversy with the *Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden, which 
tried to introduce German as a language of instruction. Dur- 
ing World War 1 he was banished by the Turkish authorities. 
From 1919 he headed the education department of the Zionist 
Organization, later of the Vaad Le’ummi (National Council 
of the Jews in Palestine). An advocate of an understanding 
with the Arab national movement as vitally important to the 
Zionist movement, he was a member of *Berit Shalom in its 
early days. His book, Erez Yisrael (1914), is a collection of his 
articles about life in Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kimhi (ed.), Nefesh le-Doktor Yosef Lurie 
(1938); I. Klausner, Opozizyah le-Herzl (1960), index; B. Dinur, Benei 
Dori (1965), 156-60; LNYL, 5 (1963), 27-29 (incl. bibl.). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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LURIE, RANAN RAYMOND 


LURIE, RANAN RAYMOND (1932- ), political cartoonist, 
editor, lecturer. A member of the renowned Luria family, Lurie 
was born in Port Said to a family that had been in Jerusalem 
for six generations. He was educated in Tel Aviv (Herzlia He- 
brew Gymnasia) and in Jerusalem (art college) and served as a 
major (res.) in the 1pF paratroops. He worked for Israeli news- 
papers until invited by Life magazine to come to the United 
States in 1968. There he worked as political cartoonist for Life, 
Newsweek, and Time, and his cartoons are syndicated in more 
than 1,000 publications in 102 countries with a total reader- 
ship of 104 million. Ten books of his cartoons were published 
in five languages and he received many awards for his work. 
He contributed regularly to leading television shows and was 
editor in chief of Cartoon News magazine. 

His son Rod was a radio talk show (“The Rod Lurie 
Show”) host in Los Angeles and published Once Upon a Time 
in Hollywood. 


LURIE, TED (1909-1974), Israel journalist. Born in New 
York, Lurie immigrated to Palestine in 1930 and joined the 
staff of the Palestine Post at its outset in 1931. He was news edi- 
tor from 1937 to 1947 and was Jerusalem correspondent of the 
London News Chronicle (1944-46). From 1948 to 1950 he was 
acting editor of the Palestine Post (later the Jerusalem Post) and 
in 1955 was appointed editor and managing director. 


LURIE, ZVI (1906-1968), *Mapam labor leader in Israel. 
Born in Lodz, Poland, Lurie went to Palestine in 1925 and 
worked as an agricultural laborer in *Petah Tikvah. In 1925 
he joined the hakhsharah group of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair at Ein 
Gannim and settled with them at kibbutz Ein Shemer in 1927. 
From 1929 to 1931 he was an emissary for Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 
in Poland, and from 1935 to 1937 he was secretary of the world 
leadership of Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir in Warsaw and editor of its 
weekly. In the following years he was active on all the central 
bodies of the movement in Palestine. From 1941 to 1948 Lurie 
served on the Vaad Leummi and on its executive from 1946 
to 1948 as director of the Information Department. In 1948 he 
joined the Provisional Council of the State of Israel and was 
a signatory of the Declaration of Independence. Lurie was on 
the *Jewish Agency Executive in New York from 1948 to 1955 
and was a member of the Executive in Jerusalem and head of 
the Organization Department from 1956. A collection of his 
speeches entitled Mi-Devarav appeared in 1968. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zvi Lurie, le-Zikhro (1969). 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


°LUSCHAN, FELIX VON (1854-1924), German archaeolo- 
gist, ethnologist, explorer, and anthropologist. Von Luschan 
studied at the universities of Vienna and Paris and then joined 
the Berlin Museum fuer Voelkerkunde, of which he was the 
director from 1904 until his death. He undertook numerous 
expeditions to the Balkans, North and South Africa (especially 
Benin), and New Guinea and Anatolia. In 1881 he began an- 
thropometric work in Lycia in western Asia and for three de- 
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cades continued to assemble data on the physical evolution 
of man there. On the basis of his research and studies of the 
cephalic indices of a large number of Jews, Von Luschan came 
to the conclusion that the notion of a distinct Jewish race was 
fallacious. Early in his career he formulated a theory that the 
Jewish people was racially an amalgam of Semites, Hittites, 
and Aryan Amorites, a view he later recanted after it was es- 
poused by antisemites like Houston Stewart *Chamberlain. 

Von Luschan energetically combated all forms of rac- 
ism and in his Voelker, Rassen, Sprachen (1922), particularly 
attacked antisemitism. Writing from the anthropological 
perspective, he rejected the notion of the biological inferior- 
ity of any given race and criticized the popular confusion of 
such distinct, autonomous entities as race, nationality, and 
culture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ESS, 9 (1933), 631. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
L. Knoll, Felix von Luschan - Ergaenzungen und Beitraege zu biogra- 
phischen Daten eines Pioniers der Ethnologie (2004); A. Zeller, Felix 
von Luschan — Seine Bedeutung fuer die Beninforschung (2004); M. 
Melk-Koch, “Zwei Oesterreicher nehmen Einfluss auf die Ethnolo- 
gie in Deutschland - Felix von Luschan and Richard Thurnwald,” in: 
B. Rupp-Eisenreich and J. Stagl (ed.), Lanthropologie et l’Etat pluri- 


culturel (1995), 132-40. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


LUSTIG, ARNOST (1926-_), Czech writer, screenwriter, and 
journalist. Born in Prague, Lustig was deported to the There- 
sienstadt concentration camp in 1942 and later to a number 
of others, including Auschwitz and Buchenwald. At the end of 
the war he managed to escape from the death train and reach 
Prague, where he later graduated from the School of Politi- 
cal and Social Sciences. Until 1968 he worked as a journalist 
at various periodicals (he was a war correspondent in Israel 
in 1948) and a screenwriter. During the brief period of liber- 
alization in Czechoslovakia in 1967-68, Lustig was elected to 
the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union. 
After the Soviet invasion in August 1968, he left Czechoslova- 
kia for Israel and Yugoslavia. He ultimately became a profes- 
sor of the history of literature and film at the American Uni- 
versity in Washington. 

Lustig’s work is based mainly on his tragic experiences 
in concentration camps and postwar life in his homeland. He 
made his literary debut with the collection of stories Night 
and Hope (1958) filmed as Z. Brynych’s A Transport from Par- 
adise (1962), and Diamonds in the Night (1958), filmed by J. 
Némec (1964) - both showing the life of young Jews in the 
Terezin ghetto. Other short story collections and novels ap- 
peared quickly one after the other, such as The Street of Lost 
Brothers (1959); My Acquaintance Vili Feld (1961); First Des- 
tination Happiness (1961); Night and Day (1962); Dita Saxov 
(1962, filmed by A. Moskalyk, 1967); Thou Shalt Not Humili- 
ate Anyone (1963); A Prayer for Catherine Horowitz (1964), 
which won the Czech State Prize (1966) and was nominated 
for the American National Book Award (1973); Waves in the 
River (1964); White Birches in the Autumn (1966); The Bitter 
Scent of Almonds (1968); The Lower (1969), set against the 
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Arab-Israeli War of 1948; A Street of the Lost Ones (1973); and 
From the Diary of Seventeen- Year-Old Perla S. (1979). After 
the Velvet Revolution in Czechoslovakia and the establish- 
ment of the Czech Republic, he published Darkness Casts No 
Shadow (1991); Colette: A Girl from Antwerp (1992); Tanga: A 
Girl from Hamburg (1992); House of the Returned Echo (1994); 
and a number of short stories, such as “Friends”; “Chasm’; 
and “Fire on the Water.” 

Lustig wrote Memories, 3 x 18 (2003) and many newspa- 
per articles about the Czech political and cultural scene, in- 
cluding the problems of the Jewish community in the Czech 
Republic. Much of Lustig’s fiction has been translated into sev- 
eral languages. In 2004 he was awarded the Vladislav Vancura 
Prize. From 2004 Lustig lived in Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iltis, in: Jewish Quarterly, 13:2 (Summer 
1965); J. Culk, Knihy za ohradou. Cesk literatura v exilovch naklada- 
telstvch 1971 — 1989 (s. d.); A. Haman, Arnost Lustig (1995); A. Mi- 
kulsek, Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998); Slovnik éeskch 


spisovatelu (1982). 
[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (24 ed.)] 


LUSTIG, MOSES (1906-1976), German journalist. Born in 
Tarnobrzeg, near Cracow, Lustig worked for the Polish press 
in Lodz from 1926. From 1933 to 1939 he co-edited a Polish 
weekly in Nowy-Sacz. After World War 11 he became the edi- 
tor of the pp Express and was on the editorial board of Iber- 
gang and other pp publications in Munich, Germany. In 1951 
he founded the weekly Muenchener Juedische Nachrichten 
which he published until his death. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Journalist, 11:2 (1961), 29. 


LUSTIGER, JEAN-MARIE ARON (1926- ), French car- 
dinal. Born in Paris to a family of Jewish immigrants from 
Bendzin (Poland), during his childhood he converted to 
Roman Catholicism, being baptized on August 21, 1940, in Or- 
léans. His parents were deported by the Nazis and his mother 
died in Auschwitz (his father survived). Ordained as a priest 
in 1954, he headed the Paroisse universitaire in Paris, a parish 
aimed at the student population, and from 1959 to 1969 the 
Centre Richelieu, which trained the chaplains working with 
students. In charge of a Parisian parish until 1969, he was 
then promoted by Pope John Paul 11 to bishop of Orléans and, 
in 1981, to archbishop of Paris, the highest position in the 
French Church, a position that he held until 2005. He was 
nominated a cardinal already in 1983 and was considered for 
many years to be a serious candidate for the papal succession. 
After his nomination as archbishop, he stated that he con- 
sidered himself both a Jew and a Christian, a position that 
provoked controversy. With time, nevertheless, he was rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding promoters of better un- 
derstanding and dialogue between the two religions, as when 
Jewish organizations opposed the establishment of a Carmelite 
convent at Auschwitz. In 1998, he received the Nostra Aetate 
Prize of the Sacred Heart University of Fairfield (Connecti- 
cut) together with former chief rabbi of France René Samuel 
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LUTHER, MARTIN 


Sirat. A member of the Académie frangaise since 1995, he 
wrote numerous books, including an autobiography, Le choix 
de Dieu (1987). 

[Philippe Boukara (2"4 ed.)] 


°LUTHER, MARTIN (1483-1546), German religious re- 
former. During the first period of his activity (approximately 
1513-23), Luther often condemned the persecution of the Jews 
and recommended a more tolerant policy toward them, based 
on the spirit of true Christian brotherhood. Commenting on 
Psalm 22 (around 1519), he roundly condemned the “Passion 
preachers [who] do nothing else but exaggerate the Jews’ mis- 
deeds against Christ and thus embitter the hearts of the faith- 
ful against them.” Speaking of the controversy between Johann 
*Reuchlin and Johann *Pfefferkorn, he strongly disapproved 
of the confiscation of the Talmud and rabbinic literature. Even 
in later times he referred to Reuchlin as his predecessor and 
teacher. Although declaring that it was impossible to expect 
the conversion of the whole Jewish people, he nevertheless 
nurtured the belief that, after listening to his teachings, many 
Jews would acknowledge the truth and accept Christianity. 

Luther directly considered the Jewish question first in 
his pamphlet Dass Jesus Christus ein geborener Jude sei (“That 
Christ Was Born A Jew,” 1523). Arguing that the Jews, who 
were from the same stock as the founder of Christianity, had 
been right in refusing to accept the “papal paganism” pre- 
sented to them as Christianity, he added, “If I had been a Jew 
and had seen such fools and blockheads teach the Christian 
faith, I should rather have turned into a pig than become 
a Christian.” Partly because of his polemics against the use 
of images in churches, he himself was branded a “half-Jew” 
(semi-Judaeus) by the church authorities. Perhaps encouraged 
by his conversion of one of the two Jews who had reportedly 
visited him at the Diet of Worms (1521), Luther had high hopes 
for the success of his mission among the Jews. Early mission- 
ary attempts had failed “not so much [because of] the Jews’ 
obstinacy and wickedness, as rather [through] the absurd and 
asinine ignorance and the wicked and shameless life of the 
popes, priests, monks, and scholars.” Pending their seeing the 
light, the Jews should be treated more considerately and given 
greater opportunities to gain a livelihood. 

At first, Luther’s disruptive impact on Roman Catholi- 
cism (which the Jews equated with the detested kingdom of 
*Edom) was welcomed by Jews as a break in the monolithic 
power of the Church. Others hoped that the turmoil arising in 
the Christian world through the spread of Lutheranism would 
lead to toleration of all forms of worship. Moreover they ex- 
pressed the view that a partial reform of the Church was wel- 
come since it led the Church away from its former evil. There 
were even some, like Abraham *Farissol, who regarded Luther 
as a Crypto-Jew, a reformer bent on upholding religious truth 
and justice, whose anti-idolatrous innovations were directed 
toward a return to Judaism. Some scholars, particularly of the 
Sephardi diaspora, such as Joseph ha-Kohen (1496-c. 1575), 
had strongly pro-Reformation sympathies. 
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LUTOMIERSK 


However, although appreciating Luther’s apparent kind- 
liness toward them, the Jews resisted his message. Whether 
through irritation at their refusal to accept his truth or for 
some other reason, Luther grew increasingly hostile toward 
the Jews. In 1526 he complained of the Jews’ stubbornness in 
clinging to their traditional interpretation of Scripture. His re- 
peated attacks on usury began to assume an anti-Jewish bias 
and his successive Table Talks of the 1530s contain frequent 
complaints about “the stiffnecked Jews, ironhearted and stub- 
born as the devil.” The increasing vehemence of his attacks is 
apparent in his “Letter Against the Sabbatarians,’ in which 
he harshly condemns that Protestant sect for adopting Jewish 
customs. Openly anti-Jewish and couched in Luther's charac- 
teristic style of extreme vituperation are two pamphlets writ- 
ten in 1542 and 1543, “On the Jews and Their Lies” and “On 
the Shem Hamephoras” (“The Ineffable Name”). Repeating the 
accusations and invective of medieval anti-Jewish polemics 
and making use of the works of the apostates Antonius *Mar- 
garitha and Bernhard Ziegler, he subjects the Jews to a torrent 
of vile abuse, calling them “venomous and virulent,’ “thieves 
and brigands,” and “disgusting vermin.” Although Luther 
poured out such violent language on the heads of all his ene- 
mies — princes, lawyers, bishops, and especially the pope - in 
the case of the Jews he also made practical suggestions, rang- 
ing from forced labor to outright banishment. As many of 
the Protestant rulers of the times relied on Luther's political 
advice, his attitude resulted in the expulsion of the Jews from 
Saxony in 1543 and the hostile Judenordnung of Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse in the same year. The tenor of his suggestions 
was equally virulent in his “Admonition against the Jews,’ a 
sermon preached in 1546, shortly before his death. 

In Germany in particular, Luther’s volte-face in his at- 
titude toward the Jews caused bitter disappointment in Jew- 
ish circles. After his request to answer Luther’s calumnies 
had been turned down by the authorities of Strasbourg in 
1543, *Joseph (Joselman) b. Gershom of Rosheim expressed 
undisguised hostility to the Reformation, calling Luther “the 
unclean” (NTU 82, a word play on his name). Among Refor- 
mation thinkers, a certain group (notably the Swiss Heinrich 
Bullinger and the Nuremberg preacher and Hebraist, Andreas 
*Osiander) criticized Luther’s anti-Jewish stance. 

Despite his fight against Judaism, Luther had a deep and 
abiding love for the Hebrew Bible. Although his Hebrew was 
weak and his Greek little better, his translation of the Bible into 
German was one of the most significant in literary history. He 
accepted the Hebrew language as the only one adequate for the 
expression of religious truth and sentiment. However, in his 
translation of and commentaries on the Bible he laid greater 
stress on intuition and revealed religion than on grammatical 
or linguistic questions. “I am not a Hebraist with respect to 
grammar [he said], nor do I wish to be one ... I rather trans- 
late freely.... Accurate interpretation is a special gift of God” 
Although he often used, perhaps unwittingly, the interpreta- 
tions of Rashi and recognized the importance of Moses and 
David *Kimhi, on the whole he rejected rabbinic authorities, 
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feeling that not only *Jerome but also *Nicholas de Lyre (on 
whom he relied heavily) were misled by them. 

Inconsistency and violence characterized Luther’s utter- 
ances in all fields, but perhaps in none with more disastrous 
consequences than in his statements on the Jews. Due to his 
vituperative anti-Jewish polemics, the Lutheran Church, un- 
like that which owed its foundation to John *Calvin, retained 
all the superstitious abhorrence of the Jews inherited from the 
medieval Catholic Church. Indeed Luther’s attitude was worse, 
for he recognized no duty to protect the Jews. Throughout the 
subsequent centuries Luther’s ferocious castigation of the Jews 
provided fuel for antisemites and the vicious force of that leg- 
acy was still evident in Nazi propaganda. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Ben-Sasson, Reformation in Contempo- 
rary Jewish Eyes (1970); idem, in: HTR, 59 (1966), 385-9; Baron, Social 
2, 13 (1969), 216ff., 421ff.; C. Cohen, in: ssos, 25 (1963), 195-204; L.I. 
Newman, Jewish Influence on Christian Reform Movements (1925), 
617-30; R. Lewin, Luthers Stellung zu den Juden (1911); S. Stern, Josel 
of Rosheim (1965), index; Mauser, Kirche und Synagoge (1953), 39-51, 
88-105. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.G. Dickens, Martin Luther and the 
Reformation (1967); H.G. Haile, Luther: A Biography (1981); J. Boden- 
sieck (ed.), The Encyclopaedia of the Lutheran Church, 3 vols. (1965). 


[Joseph Elijah Heller / B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


LUTOMIERSK, a suburb of Lodz, central Poland (formerly 
a town). Jews first settled in Lutomiersk, which had then an 
independent municipal status, at the end of the 17" century, 
and an organized community existed from the 18 century. 
In 1765, there were 404 Jews living in the town and 41 in 
eight surrounding villages. Lutomiersk belonged to the Si- 
eradz and Wielun areas, where, according to decisions of the 
Sejmik (provincial parliament) of 1786, 1787, and 1788, Jews 
were forbidden to lease inns, taverns, and breweries. At the 
end of the 18"* century four Jews founded a tannery; another 
Jew, Pinkus Israel, established a cloth factory in 1787, employ- 
ing 20-30 workers. In 1796 this factory was commissioned by 
the Prussian government to supply cloth to the army in the 
province. The wooden synagogue, built in the 18" century by 
Hillel Benjamin of Lask, burned down during World War 1 
(1915). The Jewish community numbered 657 (53% of the total 
population) in 1808 and 1,102 (51%) in 1827. Apart from shop- 
keeping, they were engaged mainly in weaving, tanning, tai- 
loring, and carpentry. In 1857 their number had declined to 
999 (46%) because many had moved to Lodz. They numbered 
992 (38%) in 1897 and 775 (35%) in 1921 and 750 in 1939. A 1921 
report of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
mentioned 58 Jewish enterprises in Lutomiersk, 36 of which 
employed salaried workers. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) ] 


Holocaust Period 

When World War 11 broke out there were about 2,000 Jews 
living in Lutomiersk. The anti-Jewish terror began with the 
arrival of the Germans. Jews were kidnapped in the streets 
for hard and humiliating labor, their beards were cut off, and 
their property was requisitioned. Just before the occupation 
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and within its first weeks, nearly 1,300 Jews escaped and by 
October 1939, only 750 Jews remained in Lutomiersk. In the 
summer of 1940 an open ghetto was created, but a year later it 
was closed off and no one could leave without a pass. Groups 
of Jews were daily led out of the ghetto for hard labor. At the 
end of 1941, the German authorities established a tailor shop 
for 20 Jewish tailors, which took many orders and provided 
the Jews with a small income. Lutomiersk ghetto was liqui- 
dated at the end of July 1942, when the surviving Jews were 
deported to the death camp in *Chelmno. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Warsaw, Archiwum Gléwne, Departymenta 
pogléwnego zydowskiego: Contribution to the Jewish Question, no. 
741; Warsaw, Archiwum Skarbowe, Memoranda to the Finance Com- 
mission, nos. 36 fol. 227, 38 fol. 103; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydow- 
skiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), 321, 324; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢é 
zydowska w Polsce... (1930), 51; A. Breier, M. Eisler, and M. Grun- 
wald, Holzsynagogen in Polen (1934), 28, 30, 35, 36, 39; E. Heller 
(ed.), Zydowskie przedsiebiorstwa przmystowe w Polsce..., 2 (1923); 
R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; 
D. Dabrowska, in: BZ1H, 13-14 (1955), 122-84, passim; Yad Vashem 
Archives, IM-837, IM-1209/4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Goldberg, 
“Ludnosc zydowska w Lutomiersku w drugiej polowie xv111 wieku i 
jej walka z feudalnym uciskiem,’ in: Bz1H (1956), nos. 15-16. 


°LUTOSTANSKI, HIPPOLYTE (1835-1915), antisemitic 
agitator of Polish origin, born in Lithuania. Lutostanski was 
originally a Catholic priest but converted to the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church after he had been defrocked on charges of corrup- 
tion. When Russian society became increasingly antisemitic at 
the end of the 1870s, he wrote several libelous books, includ- 
ing “The Problem of the Use of Christian Blood for Religious 
Purposes by Jewish Sects” (1876) and “The Talmud and the 
Jews” (1879). Scholars and public figures such as D. *Chwol- 
son and Z. *Minor revealed his ignorance and distortions of 
fact. Lutostanski, who knew no Hebrew, drew the material for 
his books from the Christian anti-Jewish literature of Western 
Europe, and enjoyed the protection of prominent members 
of the court. In 1880 he was denounced as an impostor and 
forger by Alexander *Zederbaum, the editor of Ha-Meliz. Lu- 
tostanski sued Zederbaum but lost the case. From time to time 
he attempted to extort money from wealthy Jews by promis- 
ing to put an end to his anti-Jewish activities, but in fact with 
the support of the authorities, he continued to bring out new 
editions of his books. These editions included new material 
mainly calculated to “prove” the responsibility of the Jews in 
general, and the Zionist Movement and the *Bund in par- 
ticular, for the rise of the revolutionary movement in Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Minor, Rabbi Ippolit Litostanski (Rus., 
1879); N. Cohn, Warrant for Genocide (1967), 55-57. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LUTSK (Pol. Luck), capital of Volhynia district, Ukraine; un- 
til the end of the 18 century in Poland; under Russia until the 
end of World War 1; between the two world wars again in Po- 
land; and in 1939 annexed by the U.S.S.R., and included in the 
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LUTSK 


Ukrainian ssr. Nazi Germany occupied Lutsk in 1941, and af- 
ter World War 11 it became again part of the Soviet Union. In 
the 13" century a community of *Karaites settled there while 
the Rabbanite Jews were probably included in the bill of priv- 
ileges given by the Lithuanian prince Vitovt in 1388. The last 
are mentioned in 1409 and in the bill of 1432 given by King 
Vladislav the Jagelonian. They were expelled in 1495 together 
with the Jews of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, and allowed 
to return in 1503. In the 15** and 16 centuries many of them 
leased custom revenues, other taxes, and estates. The impor- 
tance of Lutsk as a political and economic center grew after 
the union of Poland and Lithuania in 1569, and Volhynia was 
included in the kingdom of Poland, and made the town capi- 
tal of the district (vojevodstvo). The Jews benefited by this 
new situation, some being engaged in large-scale commerce, 
some leasing the customs revenue, breweries, and potash pro- 
duction plants, while others traded in forest and *agricultural 
products. Lutsk Jews participated in the fairs of Lithuania 
and Poland, and established their own craft guilds. In 1580 
the king ordered that the municipal taxes collected from the 
Jews should not exceed their proportionate share in the gen- 
eral population. He also renewed their right to live in Lutsk, 
and allowed representatives of the Jewish community to attend 
the meetings of the city council when it debated the levying of 
the city taxes. During the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49 
both Rabbanites and Karaites suffered heavily, but the com- 
munity was soon reconstructed. By royal order in 1649 and in 
1664 the Jews of Lutsk were permitted to trade freely in shoes; 
it was again established that they should pay no more than a 
third of the municipal taxes, this being their proportion of the 
general population. In the 18 century Lutsk suffered from the 
*Haidamack uprising, and from a *blood libel in 1764. 

The Lutsk community participated in the regional (galil) 
council of *Volhynia, as well as in the *Councils of the Lands. 
The city was a center of Torah study and had many yeshivot. 
Among its famous rabbis in the 17" and at the beginning of 
the 18" centuries were Moses b. Judah ha-Kohen (formerly of 
Cracow), Jacob Schor, the son of Ephraim Solomon *Schor, 
and Joel b. Isaac Halpern, known as the Great Rabbi Joel. Part 
of the fortress built by Prince Witold was rebuilt as a fortified 
synagogue, with the permission of King Sigismund 111. From 
the gunmounts on the roof, Jews served as gunners during en- 
emy attacks on the city, while underground tunnels led from 
the synagogue to other key buildings in the city. This build- 
ing withstood the fires and enemy attacks of centuries. In 1765 
there were 1,083 Jews in Lutsk, and under Russian rule during 
the 19" century the number of Jews in Lutsk was increased 
to 5,010 in 1847, and to 9,468 (out of a total of 15,804) in 1897, 
when the Jews were expelled from the rural communities fol- 
lowing the czar’s regulation of 1804. However, they lived under 
constant threat of expulsion, since Jews were prohibited from 
settling within 50 versts of the Russian border, and Lutsk was 
included in this category in 1844. 

During World War 1 the Jews suffered both from the 
armies and from war devastation, as the city changed hands 
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several times and was occupied by Russian and German 
troops. Under the rule of *Petlyura in 1918 many Jews were 
massacred, and when the Polish armies entered Lutsk they 
looted Jewish houses and organized anti-Jewish riots under 
the pretext that the Jews had helped their enemies. In the 
face of these assaults the Jews organized themselves in *self- 
defense. Between the two world wars the Lutsk community 
shared in the troubles and struggles of Polish Jewry, facing 
antisemitism and hostile economic and social legislation. For 
instance “Bata,” the shoe factory opened in Lutsk with the as- 
sistance of the government, caused many Jewish shoe facto- 
ries to close down. 

The Jewish population grew in the 1920s. According to 
official figures, 14,860 Jews lived in Lutsk in 1921 (about 70% 
of the general population) whereas in 1931 they numbered 
17,366 (48.5%). In 1937, however, they numbered only 15,880 
(36.5%). The Jews took part in the civic life of the city and had 
their elected representatives in the city council. Between the 
world wars the Lutsk community led a rich religious and cul- 
tural life. Its last rabbi was Zalman *Sorotzkin. It had a hos- 
pital as well as several social and medical organizations, some 
of which were assisted by Lutsk Landsmanshaften in the U.S. 
A printing press attached to a Dominican monastery in Lutsk 
apparently produced some Hebrew books. Jewish schools were 
maintained by various organizations, among them the *Tarbut 
schools run by the Zionist organization and the Beth Jacob 
girls school by the Agudat Israel. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

By 1939 the Jewish population of Lutsk had increased to an 
estimated 20,000. Under Soviet occupation (1939-41) Jew- 
ish public life was repressed, Jewish organizations were dis- 
banded, and private enterprises nationalized. Some Jewish 
businessmen were ordered to leave the town. In June 1940 
the Soviet authorities uncovered the Zionist Gordonia un- 
derground and imprisoned its leaders. Many refugees who 
had fled to Lutsk from Nazi-occupied western Poland were 
deported to the Soviet interior. When the German-Soviet war 
broke out on June 22, 1941, many young Jews left together with 
the retreating Soviet forces. The town fell to the Germans on 
June 27, and a few days later some 300 Jews were murdered in 
retaliation for Ukrainian nationalist prisoners that had been 
killed, probably by the Soviet NKvp. On July 4, 3,000 Jews 
were put to death by the Einsatzkommando 4a in the nearby 
fortress (zamek) of Lubart. On October 19, 1941, a labor camp 
was established, and a ghetto was set up on December 11-12, 
1941. The Jewish leaders made every effort to alleviate starva- 
tion and control epidemics. An orphanage, an old age home, 
and public kitchens were established in the ghetto, but the de- 
gree of suffering was hardly diminished. On March 15, 1942, a 
few hundred men were sent to Vinnitsa for the construction 
of the Fuehrer’s HQ there. Only three survived by fleeing to 
Transnistria. In the spring of 1942 a group of young Jews at- 
tempted to escape from the ghetto to the forests, but most of 
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them were caught and murdered by the Ukrainians. A few, 
however, managed to join the Soviet partisans and fought the 
Germans as part of the Kowpak units. One of the refugees of 
the Lutsk ghetto, Joel Szczerbato, became the commander of 
the seventh battalion of the partisans. Meanwhile the Germans 
carried out the large-scale Aktion in which the majority of the 
Lutsk ghetto was murdered (Aug. 20-23, 1942). About 17,500 
Jews were led to the Polanka hill on the outskirts of the city 
and massacred. On September 1, 1942, some 2000, most who 
emerged from hiding, were murdered. The remaining 500 
Jews, who were employed as artisans in the labor camp, were 
executed on Dec. 12, 1942. However, the Germans encountered 
armed opposition on the part of these Jews, who had fortified 
their building, armed themselves with a few guns and other 
weapons, and repeatedly repulsed German attacks. With Ger- 
man reinforcements the labor camp was taken, with some 
German losses. Among those who helped Jews was Vitold 
Fomenko, who supplied food to the ghetto and false identity 
cards to fugitives, found hiding places, and saved dozens of 
Jews. When the Soviets captured Lutsk on Feb. 2, 1944, only 
about 150 Jews came out from their hideouts or the nearby for- 
ests. No organized Jewish life was renewed in Lutsk. There are 
Lutsk societies in the United States and in Israel, Sefer Lutsk 
having been published in 1961 by the Israel Lutsk society. In 
the late 1960s there was a Jewish population of about 1,500, 
but there was no synagogue, the former old synagogue hav- 
ing been converted by the authorities into a movie theater. In 
the 1990s most Jews emigrated from Lutsk. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Lutsk (Yid. and Heb., 1961); Pinkas 
Hakehilot, Poland, vol. 5; S. Spector, Volhynia and Polesie (1990). 
[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


°LUTZ, CARL (Charles; 1895-1975), Swiss diplomat who 
was responsible for saving Jewish lives in World War 11. Lutz 
was made responsible for the interests of a number of coun- 
tries who had severed relations with Hungary. He arrived in 
Budapest on January 2, 1942. As the representative of British 
interests, he came into contact with Moshe (Miklos) Krausz, 
the Jewish Agency immigration representative in Budapest. 
They developed a good relationship, working to maintain the 
modest flow of immigrants from Hungary to Palestine until 
the German occupation in March 1944. 

Following the German occupation, Lutz gave Krausz and 
his team diplomatic protection in a Swiss office building. Dur- 
ing the concentration and ensuing deportation of Hungarian 
Jewry - according to German documents 437,401 Jews were 
deported on 147 trains between May 15 and July 9, primar- 
ily to Birkenau, where a railroad spur was built directly into 
the camp to receive them - Krausz continued to try to foster 
emigration to Palestine and implored the Swiss and the Jew- 
ish Agency to influence the British to declare the holders of 
Palestine visas potential British citizens. At the height of the 
deportations, in late June 1944, the British agreed to Krausz’s 
proposal. On July 7, the Hungarian regent, Miklos Horthy, 
declared that the deportations must cease. Soon after he also 
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declared his willingness to allow 7,500 Jews to immigrate to 
Palestine, along with their families. This became known as 
the Horthy Offer, and it rendered Palestine visas even more 
valuable. 

Working with Lutz, Krausz assembled a team, which was 
comprised mostly of Zionist youth movement members. From 
the Glass House on Vadasz Utca, a Swiss holding, they dis- 
tributed Palestine visas along with Schutzbriefe, letters of pro- 
tection in the name of Switzerland. Some 50,000 Schutzbriefe 
were disseminated. After October 15, 1944, when the fascist 
Arrow Cross leader Ferenc Szalasi was brought to power by 
the Nazis, Lutz and other neutral diplomats redoubled their 
efforts to protect Jews from deportation. In addition to safe- 
guarding those Jews who held legitimate Schutzbriefe, they 
also tried to help the thousands who held counterfeit docu- 
ments. They intervened with the Hungarian authorities, try- 
ing to stop the deportations altogether, and - until that was 
possible - to mitigate their effect. 

In November, the Hungarian authorities declared that 
a ghetto must be established for those Jews without Schutz- 
briefe, while Jews holding legitimate papers would be housed 
under the auspices of their foreign protectors. Lutz and the 
other neutral diplomats did what they could to prevent the 
founding of the ghetto. Although they managed to have its 
establishment postponed, they could not avert its ultimate 
creation. Once it was set up, they did their best to care for the 
Jews’ day-to-day needs, working with the Zionist youth un- 
derground. Lutz, along with other neutral diplomats, also pro- 
cured homes for the Jews under his protection. Jews bearing 
false Schutzbriefe found their way in to these homes and Lutz 
did his best to protect them as well. Nonetheless, both he and 
Raoul *Wallenberg, a Swedish attaché, were forced to delin- 
eate between Jews with real documents and Jews with forged 
papers at the concentration point in Obuda. Lutz also tried 
to save the deportees, who were being marched from Obuda 
to the Austrian border by foot. He filled out unused Salvador- 
ean visas in their names and managed to pluck Jews from the 
lines of the Death March. With the conquest of Pest by the 
Soviets in mid-January 1945, Lutz moved to Buda. There he 
protected Jews in a Swiss building until that side of the city 
was also taken in mid-February. Lutz’s work in saving Jews 
was Officially recognized by *Yad Vashem in 1965. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grossman, Nur das Gewissen: Carl Lutz un- 
dseine Budapester Aktion; Geschichte und Portrait (1986). 

[Robert Rozett] 


LUTZKY, A. (pseudonym of Aaron Zucker; 1894-1957), Yid- 
dish poet. Born in Dimidovke (near Lutsk), Ukraine, he was 
privately educated and prepared for a career as a cantor. Be- 
fore arriving in the U.S. in 1914, Lutzky had visited Warsaw 
and recited his poems to I.L. *Peretz, who was so delighted 
with them that he tried to retain him in Warsaw. Life was 
not easy for the young immigrant who worked as peddler, 
teacher, and violinist. When he published his first poems in 
1917 in the Yidishes Tageblat and Der Tog, Abraham *Cahan, 
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editor of the Forverts, recognized his talent, derived the pseud- 
onym “Lutzky” for him from the name of his birthplace, lured 
him away from the rival dailies, and engaged him to write a 
weekly poem for the newspaper. A few months later, Lutzky 
was drafted into the U.S. army and fought at Verdun. When 
he returned, he astonished his readers with a strange, bizarre 
style. Special evenings, which increased his popularity, were 
arranged at which he acted out his new poems. Soon Herz 
Grossbard, Joseph *Buloff, and other famed actors discovered 
the dramatic quality of his work and spread his fame through- 
out the Yiddish world. Lutzky published his works in many 
periodicals, including Fraye Arbeter Shtime, Tsukunft, Yidisher 
Kemfer, and Di Goldene Keyt. Four books of lyrics appeared 
during his lifetime, of which the best known was Breshis-In- 
mitn (“Mid-Genesis,” 1932), in which he philosophized on cre- 
ation and destruction. A fifth volume, Fun Aldos Guts (“Of All 
Good Things,” 1958), appeared posthumously and includes a 
bibliography. Some of Lutzky’s lyrics were translated into He- 
brew and into English. The pessimistic poet learned to trans- 
mute adversity into gay rhymes and images. His poems are 
playful parables, often devoid of any moralizing intent. They 
are theatrical narratives that animate the inanimate world 
through carefully chosen words and phrases. When Lutzky 
projected the drama of the waters that flow all over the world, 
or of pieces of paper that flutter about in the wind, or of beans 
that discourse before disintegrating in a seething pot, lifeless 
nature became poetically and dynamically alive. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 98-100; LNYL, 
5 (1963), 20-4; S. Bickel, Schrayber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 58-63; B. 
Rivkin, Yidishe Dikhter in Amerike (1959), 172-90; J. Leftwich, The 
Golden Peacock (1961), 300-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Almi, 
Mentshn un Ideyen (1933), 222-40; Z. Weinper, Yidishe Shriftshteler, 
1 (1933), 147-56; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen, 1 (1956), 297-300; 
2 (1960), 265-72; E. Fershleyser, Af Shrayberishe Shlyakhn (1958), 


82-93. 
[Shlomo Bickel / Marc Miller (24 ed.)] 


LUX, STEFAN (1888-1936), film producer. Born in Vienna, he 
was twice wounded during World War 1 as a volunteer in the 
Austrian army. He worked in his profession in Germany but 
immigrated to Prague in 1933 after *Hitler’s advent to power. 
Alarmed by the world’s indifference to Nazism’s and Fascism’s 
increasing influence, Lux decided to sacrifice his life to alert 
humanity. On July 3, 1936, he shot himself in the press gallery 
of the League of Nations Assembly Hall in Geneva, after leav- 
ing warning letters to Anthony Eden and other leaders. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hahn, Vor den Augen der Welt! Warum 
starb Stefan Lux? Sein Leben - seine Tat - seine Briefe (1936); Levani, 


in: The Jewish Digest, 12:2 (1966), 16-20. 
[Yehuda Reshef] 


LUXEMBOURG (Luxemburg), grand duchy, formerly a 
county, bordered by France, Germany, and Belgium. Jews 
were first noted in the city of Luxembourg, capital of the 
country, in 1276. In the early 14 century immigrants from 
the neighboring region of Trier formed several small Jewish 
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settlements. During the *Black Death (1349) many of the Jews 
were massacred and the remainder expelled from the cities of 
Luxembourg and Echternach, notwithstanding the protection 
of Count Charles 1v. They must have returned soon after, for 
in 1367 the existence of a Porte des Juifs (“Jews’ Gate”) is men- 
tioned in the capital. The total expulsion of the Jews was de- 
creed in 1391, but as early as 1405 some few individuals were 
once more living there. The homes of the Jews were destroyed 
and their possessions looted following an uprising in 1478. 
After that only two Jewish families remained, but by 1515 the 
number of families had grown to 15, residing in Luxembourg, 
Echternach, and Arlon, which was then still part of the county. 
The expulsion decreed in 1530 was fully implemented with the 
exception of some Marranos and a few traders at the fairs. Jews 
disappeared from Luxembourg until the Napoleonic period, 
when about 15 families from *Lorraine settled there. In 1808 
the number of Jews was 75. Under Napoleonic legislation they 
were subject to the Trier consistory until the establishment of 
Luxembourg’s own consistory in 1838. The first synagogue was 
built in 1823 and the first chief rabbi, Samuel *Hirsch, was ap- 
pointed in 1843, serving until 1866. There were 87 Jewish fam- 
ilies (369 persons) in the city of Luxembourg in 1880 and 63 
families in the rest of the duchy. The growth of this population 
necessitated the construction of a new synagogue in Luxem- 
bourg in 1894, and another in Esch-sur-Alzette in 1899. The 
Jewish population, numbering 1,171 persons in 1927, increased 
considerably with the arrival of refugees from Germany; in 
1935, 35144 Jews were resident in the duchy. 


[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 


Holocaust Period 

At the time of the invasion of Luxembourg on May 10, 1940, 
over 1,000 of the 4,000 Jews in the grand duchy (among 
them about 1,000 refugees) managed to flee to France. A new 
consistory was formed on the initiative of Rabbi Serebre- 
nik, and in August 1940 the Nazis set up a civil administra- 
tion under Gauleiter (“district head”) Gustav Simon. After 
the German annexation, discriminatory racial laws operat- 
ing throughout the Reich were extended to the grand duchy 
(Sept. 5, 1940), and 355 commercial enterprises were handed 
over to “Aryans.” On Sept. 13, 1940 the *Gestapo announced 
that all the Jews would be deported on the following Day of 
Atonement if the consistory did not succeed in arranging their 
emigration prior to that date. Due to the consistory’s efforts, 
particularly through a petition sent to *Himmler, this mea- 
sure was postponed, but emigration remained the sole road 
to survival. Between Aug. 8, 1940 and May 26, 1941, when 
Rabbi Serebrenik was forced to leave in peril of his life, 700 
Jews possessing more or less authentic visas fled overseas. In 
another operation, about 1,000 people were secretly evacu- 
ated to France in small groups. After these rescue operations 
the consistory became the Aeltestenrat der Juden and ad- 
ministered the remaining 850 Jews. Of these, 127 emigrated 
in January 1942 and the rest were deported; only 35 of the lat- 
ter survived. 
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Contemporary Period 

After World War 11 approximately 1,500 Jews returned to Lux- 
embourg. Mostly merchants, they succeeded in renewing their 
business activities and, with financial assistance from the state, 
devoted themselves to reconstructing their community. The 
community's institutions were revived and a new synagogue 
built, the old one having been destroyed in 1943. Instrumen- 
tal in these achievements was the consistory presided over by 
Edmond Marx, in cooperation with Rabbi Kratzenstein, who 
served the community from 1946 to 1948, and Rabbi Lehr- 
mann (1949-59). In Esch-sur-Alzette a community of 40 fami- 
lies established itself with a new synagogue as its center. Mau- 
rice Levy was president of the consistory from 1961 to 1968 and 
was succeeded by Edmond Israél. From 1959 the chief rabbi 
was Emmanuel Bulz. In 1970, there were 1,200 Jews in Lux- 
embourg. It was in the city of Luxembourg that the chancel- 
lor of the German Federal Republic, Konrad Adenauer, and 
Israel's foreign minister, Moshe *Sharett, signed on Sept. 10, 
1952, the agreement on German reparations to Israel. There 
were around 600 Jews living in Luxembourg in the early 21° 
century. The community is dominated by Luxembourgers who 
returned after the Holocaust but there have been recent Jewish 
immigrants. The Consistoire appoints the chief rabbi. 


[Emmanuel Bulz] 


Relations with Israel 
Luxembourg’s relations with Israel have always been cordial. 
Luxembourg voted in the UN in Nov. 1947 in favor of the par- 
tition of Palestine and has maintained full diplomatic relations 
with Israel. Israel is represented in Luxembourg by her am- 
bassador in Brussels, while Luxembourg’s interests in Israel 
(as in most other countries) are represented politically by the 
Dutch embassy and economically by the Belgian embassy. 
Official visits of the foreign ministers of both countries were 
exchanged in 1969. Luxembourg, which plays a central role 
in the European Economic Community, wholeheartedly sup- 
ported Israel’s application for association with the Common 
Market. In 2005, as part of his visit to the Middle East, Jean 
Asselborn, president of the Council of the European Union 
and Luxembourg’s minister for foreign affairs and immigra- 
tion, visited Israel and affirmed the European Union’s com- 
mitment to Israel as an important friend and partner. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Stengers, Les Juifs dans les Pays-Bas au 
moyen-dge (1950); C. Lehrmann, La communauté juive du Luxem- 
bourg dans le passé et dans le présent (1953); H. Monneray, La persé- 
cution des Juifs en France et dans les autres pays de Ouest (1947), in- 
dex; Algemeyne Entsiklopedye, 7 (1966), 217-20. 


LUXEMBURG, ROSA (1871-1919), German economist and 
revolutionary. Born into a family of merchants in Zamosc, Po- 
land, Rosa Luxemburg joined the Polish revolutionary move- 
ment as a schoolgirl in Warsaw. As a consequence of the threat 
of imprisonment she was forced to leave the country at the age 
of 18 and immigrated to Switzerland. There she studied politi- 
cal economy and history at the University of Zurich, worked in 
the underground Socialist movement of Polish emigrants, and 
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met her longtime partner and lifetime comrade Leo Jogiches. 
In the early 1890s she helped to found the Social Democratic 
Party of Poland and Lithuania which cooperated for a time 
with the Marxist Russian Social Democratic movement. Mi- 
grating to Germany in 1898, she obtained German citizenship 
through a formal marriage with a printer. She became active 
among Polish workers and joined the editorial staff of the Saech- 
sische Arbeiter-Zeitung, the Leipziger Volkszeitung, and later 
the Vorwaerts, and was a regular contributor to the Neue Zeit. 
Rosa Luxemburg was a leading figure in the revolutionary left 
wing of the German Socialist movement. As a correspondent 
of the Vorwaerts she participated in the revolution of 1905-06 
in Warsaw, was imprisoned, but escaped and resumed her po- 
litical activity in Germany, devoting a large part of her atten- 
tion to the general strike as a revolutionary weapon. She was 
active in both the Polish and the German Labor movements 
and was a prominent figure in the Socialist International. She 
opposed World War 1 as an imperialist enterprise and spent a 
long period in prison as a consequence. In 1916, together with 
Franz Mehring, Karl Liebknecht, Leo Jogiches, and others she 
founded the “Spartakusgruppe,’ a revolutionary organization, 
which at the end of 1918 was transformed into the Spartakus- 
bund and in the beginning of 1919 into the Communist Party 
of Germany (KPD). She was on friendly terms with Lenin but 
they disagreed on a number of issues. She was very critical of 
the Bolshevik reign of terror in the Soviet Union. With Karl 
Liebknecht she edited the Communist daily Die Rote Fahne 
from November 1918, and she was arrested with him in Berlin 
on January 15, 1919. They were brought to the Berlin Eden-Ho- 
tel, where both were tortured and murdered by army officers. 
Rosa Luxemburg’s body was thrown into the Berlin Landwehr- 
kanal and found only months later. On June 13, 1919, she was 
buried at the cemetery of Berlin-Friedrichsfelde, followed by 
a large funeral procession. 

As an economist, Rosa Luxemburg is widely known for 
her theory of imperialism. She was convinced that in a pure 
capitalist society the inadequacy of the local market would 
lead to a search for markets in countries with more primitive 
methods of production. There would be a struggle for foreign 
markets, and imperialism would thus become the guiding 
principle of foreign policy. Although capitalism must automat- 
ically disappear with the exhaustion of external non-capitalist 
markets, it would collapse before reaching this limit, because 
expanding capitalism would produce profound social conflicts 
leading to a victorious proletarian revolution. She developed 
this theory in Die Akkumulation des Kapitals (1913). Of great 
interest are Rosa Luxemburg’s views on nationalism. For her, 
Socialism and national self-determination were conflicting 
ideas. She opposed Poland’s independence; her “fatherland” 
was the international working class, her aim the Socialist rev- 
olution. Although Rosa Luxemburg did not show any interest 
in Jewish matters or in a specifically Jewish labor movement, 
she was constantly attacked in antisemitic terms. Rosa Lux- 
emburg’s important publications include Die industrielle Ent- 
wicklung Polens (her doctoral thesis, 1898), Sozialreform oder 
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Revolution (1899), Massenstreik, Partei und Gewerkschaften 
(1906), Die russische Revolution (ed. by Paul Levi, 1922, and 
by Ossip K. Flechtheim, 1963), Einfiihrung in die Nationaloko- 
nomie (ed. by Paul Levi, 1925), and Politische Schriften (ed. by 
Ossip K. Flechtheim, 1966). Her Gesammelte Werke appeared 
in various editions from the 1920s on. Numerous collections 
of letters were published, among them Briefe aus dem Ge- 
faengnis (1920), Briefe an Karl und Luise Kautsky (1923), Briefe 
an Freunde (ed. by B. Kautsky, 1950), Briefe an Leon Jogiches 
(1971), and Gesammelte Briefe (vol. 1-6, 1982-93). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.P. Nettl, Rosa Luxemburg, 2 vols. (Eng., 
1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Froelich, Rosa Luxemburg (Eng., 
1940); P. Peretz, in: Juden und juedische Aspekte in der deutschen Ar- 
beiterbewegung, 1848-1918 (1977); E. Silberner, in: Jahrbuch des In- 
stituts fuer Deutsche Geschichte, 7 (1978), 299-337; O.K. Flechtheim, 
Rosa Luxemburg zur Einfiihrung (1985); E. Ettinger, Rosa Luxemburg 
(Eng., 1986); R.S. Wistrich, in: A. Rapoport-Albert and S.J. Zipper- 
stein (eds.), Jewish History, Essays in Honour of Chimen Abramsky 
(1988); K. von Soden (ed.), Rosa Luxemburg (1995); A. Laschitza, Im 
Lebensrausch, trotz alledem. Rosa Luxemburg (1996). 


[Mirjam Triend] (2"¢ ed.)] 


LUZ (Heb. 11), an old name for *Beth-El, first mentioned 
in the account of Jacob’ dream there (Gen. 28:19). Beth-El 
is again called Luz in Genesis 35:6; in his blessing of Joseph's 
sons, Jacob refers to God’s appearance at Luz, meaning Beth- 
El (Gen. 48:3). In the description of the borders of Ephraim, 
however, the two cities are treated as separate entities (Josh. 
16:2); in the parallel account of Joshua 18:13, Luz is mentioned 
first, then the “side” (katef) of Luz, “the same is Beth-El” The 
man who delivered the city to the Israelites went into the land 
of the Hittites and built there another Luz (Judg. 1:26). Accord- 
ing to later sources, Luz and Beth-El are the same city (Euse- 
bius, Onom. 4:28ff.; 40:20; 120:8 ff; also Madaba Map). Euse- 
bius locates Beth-El 12 mi. (c. 19 km.) north of Jerusalem on 
the left (“west”) side of the road to Neapolis (Onom. 40:20). 
Some scholars have concluded from the biblical references that 
Luz remained the name of the city until the time of Jeroboam 
and that Beth-El was originally the name of the sanctuary to 
the east of it. A more probable view is that Luz was the ancient 
name of neighboring *Ai (Heb. Ha-Ai, “the ruin”); Beth-El, 
which was founded in the Middle Bronze Age, doubtless in- 
herited the role and area of the prominent Early Bronze city 
only about 1 mi. (1% km.) distant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elliger, in: ZDPV, 53 (1930), 304; WE. Albright, 
The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (1934), 9. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


LUZ (Lozinsky), KADISH (1895-1972), Israeli politician 
and third speaker of the *Knesset, member of the Second to 
Sixth Knessets. Born in Bobruisk, Belorussia, Luz received 
traditional schooling. He studied economics and social sci- 
ences at the University of St. Petersburg, and science and ag- 
riculture at Odessa and Dorpat, Estonia. He was one of the 
founders of the *He-Halutz movement. In 1916-17 he served 
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in the Russian army and received the rank of officer at the out- 
break of the Russian Revolution. He was one of the founders 
of the organization of Jewish soldiers in Russia, initiated by 
Joseph *Trumpeldor. In 1920 Luz settled in Palestine, where 
he worked on land reclamation at *Kiryat Anavim and *Beer 
Toviyyah, and on road construction in the Jezreel Valley. In 
1921 he joined kibbutz *Deganyah Bet. He was a member of 
the secretariat of the Central Control Committee of the *His- 
tadrut in 1935-40, a member of the Tel Aviv Workers Council 
secretariat in 1941-42, and a member of the Hever ha-Kevuzot 
secretariat in 1949-51. Later on he was a member of the sec- 
retariat of Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim and a member 
of the Mapai Central Committee. Luz was a delegate to the 
Twentieth Zionist Congress in 1937 and of the Twenty-Sec- 
ond Congress in 1946. He was a member of the Haganah, and 
in the War of Independence fought in the Jordan Valley. Luz 
was elected to the Second Knesset on the Mapai list in 1951. 
He served as minister of agriculture in 1955-59. He was elected 
speaker of the Knesset in 1959, serving in this position for ten 
years. During this period the new Knesset building was built, 
and Luz presided over the festive opening in August 1966. He 
provided artist Marc Chagall with the quotes from the Old 
Testament on which he based most of the pictures that appear 
on the three tapestries he made for the Knesset State Hall. Luz’s 
moderation and impartiality made him a popular figure with 
all the parliamentary groups in the House. 

His writings include Avnei Derekh (“Milestones,” 1962), 
a book of memoirs, Ehad mi-Sheneim-Asar (1970), and nu- 
merous articles and booklets on labor problems and the kib- 
butz movement. In 1974 there appeared Adam ve-Derekh: De- 
varim bi-Khtav u-Beal Peh, Mi-Shelo ve-Alav, containing items 


by and about him. 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


LUZKI (Lucki), ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH SOLOMON 
(Aben Yashar) (1792-1855), Karaite scholar and poet in 
Crimea. He was born in *Lutsk (Luck) and moved as a child 
with his father Joseph Solomon b. Moses *Luzki in 1803 to 
Yevpatoriya, where the latter was shofet. He was subsequently 
sent to Constantinople, where he entered the service of a Kara- 
ite merchant Shabbatai Kvitzo for 13 years and married his 
daughter. Luzki devoted much time to the study of Talmud 
and rabbinic literature with Rabbanite teachers and acquired 
extensive knowledge of languages — Spanish, Greek, and Ital- 
ian — before returning to Yevpatoriya. When in 1827 his fa- 
ther succeeded in obtaining exemption of the Karaites from 
military service, Luzki composed a poem in honor of Czar 
Nicholas 1. In 1835 he was elected hakham of Yevpatoriya, but 
declined the office. In 1844 he founded a study house in Yevpa- 
toriya and taught there until 1853. Some of his disciples, such as 
Yehuda Savuskan, Avraham Yefet, and Elijah *Kazaz, became 
well-known public figures of the Karaite communities in the 
Crimea. He died in the course of a visit in Ekaterinoslav. 

His published works include Iggeret Zug ve-Nifrad (Yev- 
patoriya, 1833, reprint Ramleh, 1978), a decision concerning 
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marriage law, mitigating former more severe Karaite rulings; 
liturgical poems, of which eight are included in the Karaite 
prayer book (Vienna ed. (1854), 168ff.); Shoshannim Edut le- 
Yosef, a collection of poems, lamentations, sermons, and obit- 
uaries (Ashdod, 2005); Mishlei Musar, a translation of fables 
into Karaite language (Yevpatoriya, n.d.) and a translation of 
Joseph *Ha-Efrati’s drama, Melukhat Sha‘ul (“The Reign of 
Saul”) from Hebrew into Karaite language. There remain in 
the Inst. of Oriental Studies of St. Petersburg and in the Na- 
tional Russian Library a large number of mss which comprises 
his correspondence, list of books, and mss in his own library, 
comments on some treatises, and so on. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Deinard, Masa Krim (1878), 72; Fuerst, 
Karaeertum, 3 (1869), 138; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 472 n. 10, 474 n. 


11, 501. 
[Jakob Naphtali Hertz Simchon] 


LUZKI (Lutzki, Lucki), JOSEPH SOLOMON BEN MOSES 
(Yashar) (1770-1844), Karaite scholar and public figure, born 
at Kukizow near Lwow. He lived at Lutsk (Volhynia), had dis- 
ciples there, and was a judge in the municipal council; he knew 
Russian and Polish well. In 1802 he moved to Yevpatoriya in 
the Crimea by invitation of the heads of the community to 
become melammed and shofet. He remained in these offices 
about 40 years and had many disciples. Luzki went with the 
Hakham Simhah *Babovich to St. Petersburg where they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining exemption for the Karaites from compul- 
sory military service, imposed on the Jews in 1827. A detailed 
account of their journey and activities is given by Luzki in 
Iggeret Teshuat Yisrael (Yevpatoriya, 1840; with a Tatar trans- 
lation by the author's brother-in-law, Abraham *Firkovich). A 
thanksgiving prayer he composed on that occasion was subse- 
quently recited by the Karaites every year on the anniversary. 
In 1831 Luzki visited Erez Israel with his wife. 

His works include Sefer ha-Hinnukh le-Petah Tikvah, a 
didactic manual in two parts: (a) Petah ha-Tevah, a primer and 
Hebrew prayers for children with Tatar translation; (b) Ze- 
kher Rav, by Benjamin *Mussafia, with Luzki’s translation of 
the Hebrew words into the Tatar language (Constantinople, 
1831); and Tirat Kesef, a comprehensive supercommentary on 
the Sefer ha-Mivhar by the Karaite *Aaron b. Joseph (printed 
with Sefer ha-Mivhar, Gozleve, 1835). Luzki is also the au- 
thor of a calendar for the years 1859 to 1901 (printed posthu- 
mously, in Yevpatoriya, 1858), and of liturgical poems, prayers, 
and hymns, some of which were incorporated in the Karaite 
prayer book. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gottlober, Bigoret le-toldot a-Karaim 
(1865), 179; A. Firkovich, Avnei Zikkaron (1872), 4; S. Poznanski, 
Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon (1908), 90; Mann, Texts, 
2 (1935), S.Vv. Jos. Sol. b. Moses Lucki. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPY: Miller, 
Joseph Solomon Luzki, Iggeret Teshuat Yisrael (1993). 

[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


LUZKI (Lucki), SIMHAH ISAAC BEN MOSES (1716- 
1760), Karaite scholar and spiritual leader, known also as “the 
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Karaite Rashi” and “Olam Za’ir” (the latter meaning literally 
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“microcosm” - acronym based on the gematria of his name). 
In the introduction to most of his works he mentioned that 
he was the son of Moses son of Simhah, son of Joseph son of 
Yeshu’a (died in Derazhne in 1649 during the Chmielnicki re- 
volt), son of Simhah, son of Yeshu’a, son of Samuel, of a no- 
ble family. He was born in Lutsk and resided there until 1754, 
when he moved to Chufut-Qaleh by invitation of the rich pa- 
tron Mordecai ben Berakhah, one of the heads of the local 
community, to become the head of the bet midrash after the 
demise of its head, Shmuel ben Josef *Kal’i. Luzki held that 
position until his death in Chufut-Qaleh. 

Luzki copied many rare Karaite manuscripts and wrote 
about 24 books on various subjects. His treatises were devoted 
to such topics as Karaite halakhah (esp. laws of ritual slaugh- 
ter, calendar) - Akedat Yizhak (10s A52, JNUL mic. 52308), 
Shaarei Zedek (JTs mic. 9089, JNUL mic. 49546), etc.; history 
of the split (hilluk) between Rabbanism and Karaism; and ex- 
egesis of Karaite texts. 

His book Me’irat Einayyim (1750; Ashdod, ed. Yosef Al- 
gamil, 2002) is a compilation of halakhah, exegesis, and histori- 
ography with a historical and bibliographical account of Kara- 
ism in its second part, Ner Zaddikim. His well-known treatise 
Orah Zaddikim (1757) is an abridgment of Ner Zaddikim (Orah 
Zaddikim, Vienna, 1830). It contains also important biblio- 
graphical material - a list of most of the Karaite books, the 
names of their authors and biographical details about some of 
them. Luzki introduces a traditional apologetic Karaite claim, 
that the split between Rabbanism and Karaism began during 
the First Temple period with the division of the Jewish state 
into two kingdoms. Some of Luzki’s works were devoted to 
Kabbalah, philosophy, and theology. According to his own as- 
sertions, he was forced to study Kabbalah from books, because 
the Rabbanites refused to teach him (see Livnat Sapir, ed. Yosef 
Algamil, Ashdod (2002), 32-33). In his six treatises on Kab- 
balah (Sefer Bereshit (1746), Olam Za’ir (1748), Rekhev Elohim 
(1750), Kevod Melakhim (1750), Sefer ha-Tapuah (1751) (Evr 
1, 707 [JNUL mic. 51379]), Livnat Sapir (1756); Kevod Elohim 
(1751; Algamil ed., Ramle, 2000)) Luzki explains main con- 
cepts of the Lurianic Kabbalah, such as sefirot, divine names, 
and Hebrew letters. There is no innovation in these works, 
except for the very attempt to make Kabbalah acceptable to 
the Karaites. Luzki knew about modern science, but rejected 
it as speculative (Kevod Melakhim, ed. Yosef Algamil, Ashdod, 
2002). He also wrote an exegetical work, Beer Yizhak (1737); 
Or ha-Hayyim (Yevpatoriya, 1847), an extensive commentary 
on the philosophical work by Aaron b. *Elijah of Nicomedia, 
Ez Hayyim; Torei Zahav im Nekuddot ha-Kesef, a guide to the 
commandments of Jewish law (Algamil ed., 1978), and many 
other works. 

Luzki also composed liturgical poems and a number of 
prayers. Some of them were included in the Karaite siddur. Most 
of his views and his philosophical theology were based on me- 
dieval science, which he combined with Lurianic Kabbalah. 

Luzki acquired his knowledge from numerous Rabban- 
ite sources, which he often quoted in his works (e.g., Maimo- 
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nides, Rashi, Saadiah Gaon, Ibn Ezra, Nahmanides, Joseph 
Albo, Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, Solomon ibn Gabirol, Judah Hal- 
evi, Hasdai Crescas, Profiat Duran, Yashar of Candia etc.). He 
continued the earlier Karaite trend of understanding most of 
Rabbanite literature as “the words of our forefathers.” Luzki 
also cites such non-Jewish sources as Greek and Roman phi- 
losophers Plato, Aristotle, and Seneca; and such Arab think- 
ers as al-Ghazali and al-Tabrizi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Astren, in: M. Polliak (ed.), Karaite Juda- 
ism: A Guide to its History and Literary Sources (2003), 55-64; D.J. 
Lasker, in: D. Shapira (ed.), Eastern European Karaites in the Last 
Generations (in press); D. Lasker, in: Shefa Tal (2004), 171-90 (Heb.); 
Mann, Texts, index, 1588. 


LUZ OF THE SPINE, a bone which, according to the rab- 
bis, is to be found at the base of the spine, an addition to the 
18 vertebrae. Called the luz she-ba-shidrah, it is indestructible 
and is the source of the future resurrection of the body. Ac- 
cording to the Midrash, R. Joshua b. Hananiah demonstrated 
it to the Emperor Hadrian, in answer to his questions as to 
how the resurrection would take place. “They put it in wa- 
ter and it did not dissolve, in fire and it was not consumed, 
on a mill and it was not ground. They placed it on an anvil 
and struck it with a hammer. The anvil cracked and the ham- 
mer split, but it remained whole” (Eccl. R. 12:5, no. 1; Lev. R. 
18:1). It is apparently the statement that the luz is an addition 
to the 18 vertebrae which is the basis of the statement of the 
Talmud that the *Birkat ha-Minim, the 19'* blessing added to 
the original 18 of the daily *Amidah, corresponds to the luz of 
the spine (Ber. 28b). On the other hand, the enumeration of 
the bones of the body in the Mishnah (Oho. 1:8) lists only the 
18 vertebrae and does not mention the luz. There is no scien- 
tific basis for this legend. It may be connected with the state- 
ment that in the second city of *Luz (Judg. 1:26), which was 
still identified as existing in talmudic times as a place where 
the *tekhelet, the blue dye for the ritual fringes (Num. 15:38), 
was manufactured, “the Angel of Death had no permission to 
pass through it, and when old men there become tired of life, 
they go outside the city to die.” In Genesis Rabbah 69:8, the 
reading is, “they are carried out beyond the city walls to die.” 
The belief in the indestructibility of the Juz was linked with 
Ps. 34:21, which was translated, “He keeps all his bones; one 
of them cannot be broken.” The Church Fathers Origen and 
Jerome also regarded it as a pointer to resurrection, and this 
was accepted by non-Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages, and 
they spoke of the “Jews’ bone” (Judenknoechlein) and identi- 
fied it with the last vertebra of the spinal column. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, S., Seder, 87n.; Kohut, Arukh, 5 (19267), 
24-25, 8.v. Luz shel Shidrah, and introd., lxii. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


LUZZATTI, LUIGI (1841-1927), Italian statesman and econ- 
omist; the first Jew to become prime minister of Italy. Born 
in Venice, he graduated in law from the University of Padua. 
Luzzatti’s devotion to economic and social studies arose from 
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his desire to improve the condition of the poor. He began 
by founding a mutual aid society for the gondoliers of Ven- 
ice which was opposed by the Austrian police and in 1863 
he was expelled from Venice as a revolutionary. He went to 
Milan where he became professor of economics at the Insti- 
tuto Tecnico and then professor of constitutional law at the 
University of Padua (1867). In 1869 Luzzatti became general 
secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce. He was elected to Parliament in 1871 and sat continu- 
ously for 50 years until 1921 when he was raised to the Senate. 
He was minister of the treasury on three occasions (1891-92, 
1896-98, and 1904-06) and together with Sidney *Sonnino re- 
duced the Italian treasury deficit and secured the conversion 
of the public debt, thus restoring Italy’s finances. In 1909 Luz- 
zatti became minister of agriculture and was prime minister 
(1910). His ministry introduced numerous reforms aimed at 
winning popular support, but his right-wing administration 
was defeated by a combination of Liberals and Socialists the 
following year. An outstanding orator and expert economist, 
Luzzatti founded the Banca Popolare in Milan and founded 
the first cooperative store in Italy. He also negotiated many 
of Italy’s principal commercial treaties. During World War 1, 
Luzzatti established the National Foundation for the sons of 
peasants fallen in the war and in 1922 presented a plan for in- 
ternational currency stabilization. Though religiously nonob- 
servant, he retained his Jewish sympathies and acted on behalf 
of oppressed European Jews, intervening through diplomatic 
channels for the granting of civic rights to the Jews of Roma- 
nia. Luzzatti supported Zionist enterprises in Palestine, par- 
ticularly the agricultural settlements which he much admired. 
Luzzatti’s writings were collected under the title Opere di Lu- 
igi Luzzatti, including Grandi Italiani: grandi sacrifizi per la 
patria (1924), and Dio nella liberta: studi sulle relazioni tra lo 
Stato e la Chiesa (1926; God in Freedom..., 1930), a collection 
of essays on religious liberty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Catalano, Luigi Luzzatti: la figura e lopera 
(1965); Villari, in: H. Bolitho (ed.), Twelve Jews (1934), 123-52; L. Luz- 
zatti, God in Freedom (1930), xvii-xxv (biography by D. Askowith). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Parrillo, (a cura di) Attualita di Luigi Luz- 
zatti (1964); M. Berengo, “Luigi Luzzatti e la tradizione ebraica,’ in: 
Luigi Luzzatti e il suo tempo (1994), 527-41. 


[Giorgio Romano] 


LUZZATTO (sometimes Luzzatti), Italian family. The name 
is probably derived from Lausitz (Lat. Lusatia), from where 
according to tradition the family emigrated into Italy in the 
mid-15"" century, settling in the Venetian territories. One of 
the seven Venetian synagogues bore the name “Scuola Luz- 
zatto,’ and many members of the family are buried in the cem- 
etery of the community on the Lido. Others lived in the towns 
and townships around Venice. The poet and kabbalist Moses 
Hayyim *Luzzatto derived from the Paduan branch of the 
family. In 1595 the two brothers ABRAHAM and BENEDETTO 
LUZZATTO, from Venice, settled in *San Daniele del Friuli. 
From this branch of the family were descended the brothers 
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Ephraim *Luzzatto and Isaac *Luzzatto, both poets. Another 
descendant, MARCO (Mordecai b. Nathan; 1720-1799), was 
an author and translator. All of his works are in manuscript, 
and include a Hebrew- Italian dictionary. When the Venetian 
government introduced its policy of excluding the Jews from 
the smaller places under its rule in 1777, the San Daniele com- 
munity became dispersed. The scholarly carpenter HEZEKIAH 
LUZZATTO settled in Trieste, where his son Samuel David 
*Luzzatto was born, the first historian of the family. His son 
PHILOXENUS (Filosseno; 1829-1854) was an Orientalist. He 
published many works, including studies on *Hisdai ibn Shap- 
rut, the Beta Israel (Falashas), and Hebrew inscriptions. The 
most recent member was FEDERICO LUZZATTO (1900-1961) 
who, after a distinguished career in the Italian navy, settled as a 
farmer in Erez Israel, and did valuable research on Italian Jew- 
ish history. Today members of the Luzzatto family, sometimes 
no longer professing Judaism, are to be found in most impor- 
tant Italian cities and scattered throughout the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Luzzatto, Autobiografia preceduta da al- 
cune notizie storico-letterarie sulla famiglia Luzzatto... (1882), 7-36; 
Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; Milano, Bibliotheca, index; 
Volume... Federico Luzzatto (1962); F. Luzzatto, Cronache storiche della 
Universita degli ebrei di San Daniele del Friuli (1964); Zoller, in: RE), 
94 (1933), 50-56; G. Bedarida, Ebrei d'Italia (1950), index. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


LUZZATTO, EPHRAIM (Angelo; 1729-1792), Italian He- 
brew poet and physician. Ephraim was born in San Daniele 
del Friuli, son of Raffael Luzzatto, scion of one of the earliest 
Jewish families who settled in San Daniele. Already his grand- 
father, Isacco, embraced the profession of physician. Ephraim 
studied medicine in Padua between 1742 and 1751. It seems 
that afterwards Ephraim practiced at Padua, Trieste, and Leg- 
horn. Luzzatto’s earliest record at the Bevis Marks Synagogue 
in London is for the year 1764, although it seems that he had 
arrived in England already in 1755. In 1779 Ephraim was ap- 
pointed physician in London’s Portuguese community hos- 
pital, Beth Holim. Luzzatto was well known in the medical 
world of 18'+-century England. He appears in a very positive 
light in the memoirs of John Taylor, the oculist to George 11. 
Like many of his contemporaries, Ephraim was known for his 
loose way of life. He frequented the gaming table as well as the 
theaters of Drury Lane. He had a quarrel with the actor Bad- 
deley, whom, it seems, he cuckolded. In 1792 he left for a visit 
in Italy with his companion and lover Ann Davis. He died at 
Lausanne, and he was buried in the local burial ground. 
Ephraim was also a poet. He collected his 55 poems, 
some of them written in Italy and some in England, Elleh Be- 
nei ha-Ne'urim (“These Are the Children of My Youth”) in 
1768 in London. The book was often republished, and influ- 
enced the poetry of M.J. *Lebensohn and J.L. *Gordon. The 
collection includes occasional poems, moralistic poetry, and 
some erotica. Most important, however, are his love sonnets 
which have, for the period, a remarkable lyrical quality. These 
displays a variety of moods: indulgent, satirical, and passion- 
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ate. His poems reflect individual experience, and are thus an 
innovation and a precursor of the Hebrew lyric poetry of the 
Haskalah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (19527), 295-306; J. 
Fichmann, in: Shirei Ephraim Luzzatto (1942), v-xx (introd.); H. 
Schirmann, ibid., 2 (1942/43); R.N. Salomon, in: JHSET, 9 (1922), 
85-102; C. Roth, in: Sefer Hayyim Schirmann (1970), 367-70. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Bonifacio, “Varieta di motivo nei sonetti di 
Ephraim Luzzatto, in: AFO, 28 (1989), 5-34; L. Bonifacio, “I sonetti di 
Ephraim Luzzatto nella poesia ebraico-italiana del settecento,” in: Ita- 
lia, 9 (1996), 97-113; S.G. Cusin and P.C. Ioly Zorattini, Friuli Venezia 
Giulia, Itinerari ebraici, I luoghi, la storia, larte (1998), 98; D. Mirsky, 
The Life and Work of Ephraim Luzzatto (1987); E. Morpurgo, “Samuel 
David Luzzatto e la sua famiglia,” in: RMI, 39 (1973), 624-25. 


[Elieser Kagan / Samuele Rocca (2"4 ed.)] 


LUZZATTO, GINO (1878-1964), Italian Socialist and eco- 
nomic historian. Born in Padua, Luzzatto graduated in phi- 
losophy and law and then lectured in economic history succes- 
sively at the universities of Bari, Trieste, and Venice. He helda 
professorship from 1910 to 1953 except for the years 1938-45, 
when he was suspended because of Italy’s antisemitic laws. 
Luzzatto supported the Socialist cause and was an indomitable 
opponent of Fascism. He was imprisoned by the authorities 
and on his release joined the underground resistance move- 
ment. During the period of antisemitic reaction in Italy his 
works were published under a pseudonym, Giuseppe Padovan, 
or with his name omitted. From 1946 to 1951 he was councilor 
and assessor of the municipality of Venice. 

Luzzatto was active in Jewish affairs as vice president 
of the Venice Jewish community and president of the Italian 
*orT. He also wrote several essays on the economic situation 
of Italian Jewish communities (e.g., I banchieri ebrei in Urbino 
nell eta ducale, 1903”), as well as on the economy and the co- 
operative movement in Israel. 

Luzzatto’s writings extended over half a century. His main 
economic works include Storia del commercio dall’ antichita 
al Rinascimento (1914); Storia economica dell’ eta moderna e 
contemporanea (2 vols., 1934, 1948), and Studi di storia eco- 
nomica veneziana (1954) and various volumes of Storia Eco- 
nomica d'Italia (1949-63). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto, 4 vols. (1950); 


Nuova Rivista Storica, 49 (1965). 
[Giorgio Romano] 


LUZZATTO, ISAAC (Isacco) (1730-1802), Italian poet and 
physician. Born in San Daniele del Friuli (Italy), Isaac, like his 
brother Ephraim *Luzzatto, graduated in medicine at Padua 
(1747). Upon the expulsion of the Jews from San Daniele, as 
from other rural localities in the Venetian Republic (Septem- 
ber 1777), he alone was allowed to remain with his family and 
practice there. In the summer of 1779, Luzzatto traveled to 
Vienna and successfully petitioned Maria Theresa to autho- 
rize his fellow townsmen to continue living in the rural dis- 
tricts of Austria where they had established themselves. His 
Toledot Yizhak, a collection of poetry, was published in 1944 
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LUZZATTO, MOSES HAYYIM 


by D.J. Eckert and M. Wilensky, with a biography and notes. 
It includes Hebrew poems, mostly sonnets, on religious and 
ethical themes, conundrums, and a parody of a mishnaic trea- 
tise satirizing the customs of his community (Mishnayyot San 
Daniele, or Massekhet Derekh Erez). Luzzatto also translated 
into Hebrew La Liberta a Nice, by the Italian poet Metastasio, 
at the latter’s request. Isaac Luzzatto’s second wife, Tamar, was 
a sister of Hezekiah, father of Samuel David *Luzzatto. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Luzzatto, Autobiografia... (1882), 22, 
23; E Luzzatto, Cronache storiche della Universita degli ebrei di San 
Daniele del Friuli (1964), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PC. loly 
Zorattini, in: Gli ebrei a Gorizia e a Trieste (1984), 113-16; idem, RMI 
(1999), 39, 65, 73; M. Del Bianco Cotrozzi, in: Mondo Ebraico (1991), 
184, 196, 198, 210. 


LUZZATTO, JACOB BEN ISAAC (16" century), rabbi and 
author. Luzzatto was born apparently in Safed where he spent 
his childhood. He later moved to Europe where he lived in 
Basle and probably also in Posen and Cracow. Luzzatto was 
the author of Kaftor va-Ferah or Yashresh Yaakov (Basle, 1581; 
also called in another version Kehillat Yaakov, Salonika, 1584), 
an attempt to defend talmudic aggadot attacked by the Chris- 
tian censors as anti-Christian. Luzzatto explained the aggadot 
according to Rashi, the tosafot, Solomon b. Abraham Adret, 
and R. Nissim, citing also parallel readings in the Jerusalem 
Talmud, Midrashim, and kabbalistic works, giving them alle- 
gorical meanings. He was also probably the final corrector, af- 
ter the censor, of the Basle Talmud (1578-81), since it contains 
some of his glosses. He edited (including a preface and index) 
the Taamei ha-Mitzvot (Basle, 1581) of Menahem Recanati and 
Solomon Molcho’s Sefer ha-Mefoar (Cracow, 1570). A copy of 
the latter in Luzzatto’s own handwriting is extant (Ms. Ox- 
ford, 1660). Luzzatto is identified with the Jacob b. Isaac Luz- 
zat of Posen who corrected the Tozeot Hayyim (Cracow, n.d.) 
of Elijah Vidas. He probably died in Erez Israel, though some 
believe he died in Venice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Luzzatto, Autobiografia... (1882), 8-10; 
Brann, in: Samuel David Luzzatto. Ein Gedenkbuch (1900), 29, 31-33; 
Rosanes, Togarma, 3 (19387), 288; J. Perils, Geschichte der Juden in 
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LUZZATTO, MOSES HAYYIM (Heb. acronym RaMHaL; 
1707-1746), kabbalist, writer of ethical works, rhetorician, lo- 
gician, and Hebrew poet; leader of a group of religious think- 
ers who were mainly interested in the problems of redemp- 
tion and messianism and probably tried to use their mystical 
knowledge to hasten the era of redemption. Luzzatto was born 
in Padua, *Italy, into one of the most important, oldest, and 
most respectable families in Italian Jewry (see *Luzzatto fam- 
ily). Regarded as a genius from childhood, he knew Bible, Tal- 
mud, Midrash, halakhic literature, and classical languages and 
literature thoroughly. He also had an extensive knowledge of 
contemporary Italian culture. Luzzatto had a good scientific 
education, but his chief interest in Western culture was in lit- 
erature. His main teachers were Isaac *Cantarini, who taught 
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him poetry and secular sciences, and Isaiah Bassan, who 
taught him mainly *Kabbalah and became his friend and pro- 
tector. Luzzatto’s achievements, personality, and great knowl- 
edge of mysticism made him a leader of a group of young 
men in Padua, many of whom came there to study at the 
city’s famous university and thus represented the more open 
and aware element among young Jews in Italy and in Eastern 
Europe. The group was formed originally for collective study, 
but eventually a more active line was adopted. 

Probably the most important event in Luzzattos personal 
life occurred in 1727. While he was immersed in kabbalistic 
speculations, he suddenly heard a divine voice, which he be- 
lieved to be that of a *maggid (i.e., a divine power inclined to 
reveal heavenly secrets to human beings). From that moment, 
the Maggid spoke to Luzzatto frequently and he noted these 
revelations, which comprised his kabbalistic writings for a few 
years. Most of them have not survived; only a few are known 
and have been published. Luzzatto used the maggid’ revela- 
tions in his teachings to the members of the group around 
him, which by then had become a secret group dealing in mes- 
sianic speculations and activity. One of the members of this 
group, Jekuthiel *Gordon, described in some letters the activi- 
ties and character of the group. One of these letters fell into 
the hands of Moses *Hagiz, who believed it to be a descrip- 
tion of a typical Shabbatean heretical group. Hagiz addressed 
the rabbis of *Venice, warning them of the danger he believed 
this activity signified, and the rabbis turned to Isaiah Bassan, 
Luzzattos teacher, who tried to defend his beloved pupil. A 
vehement controversy followed, in which many of the leading 
rabbis of Italy took part, and numerous personal attacks were 
made on Luzzatto. It was believed that only a perfect scholar 
and kabbalist could receive a revelation from a maggid, and 
many thought that the young, unmarried Luzzatto did not 
measure up to that standard. According to a later testimony, 
a search was made at his home, and evidence of dealings in 
magic was uncovered. After a long struggle, Luzzatto yielded 
(1730) and agreed to give his kabbalistic writings to Bassan 
for safekeeping, to refrain from writing the maggid’s revela- 
tions (at least while out of the Holy Land), and from teach- 
ing Kabbalah. 

This compromise did not resolve the conflict. In 1731 Luz- 
zatto married. The continuing controversy in Italy forced him 
to leave for Amsterdam in 1735. While breaking his journey 
in Frankfurt, he asked for the protection of Jacob ha-Kohen. 
The latter, instead of helping him, used threats to make Luz- 
zatto sign a statement denouncing the maggid’s revelations 
and his kabbalistic teachings as false (the rabbis of Venice had 
meanwhile announced that these writings should be burned). 
Luzzatto’s writings were handed over to Jacob ha-Kohen, who 
probably burned some of them and hid the rest. Settling in 
Amsterdam, where he was left in peace, Luzzatto wrote on 
many subjects, but he did not openly teach Kabbalah. In 1743 
he went to Erez Israel, probably in order to escape from the 
prohibition on teaching Kabbalah. He lived a short time in 
Acre and died there, with his family, in a plague. 
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Luzzatto’s Messianic Doctrine 

When Luzzatto formulated his messianic doctrine, the circle 
around him began actively to seek messianic redemption. The 
first “code” of the group, which has survived (signed by the 
members in 1731), includes ten laws, dealing with the meth- 
ods of study, the relationship between the members and Luz- 
zatto, and a declaration of the group’s aim: “That this study 
[or speculation] will not be regarded as a private tikkun of 
the members nor will it be atonement for personal sins, but 
its only kavvanah will be wholly dedicated to the tikkun of 
the holy Shekhinah and all of Israel” Seven members had 
signed this “code,” including Jekuthiel Gordon. Other mem- 
bers joined later, among them Luzzatto’s brother and Moses 
David *Valle, who became one of the group’s leaders. He was 
the writer of the group, author of a voluminous commentary 
on the Bible, which is extant in a few manuscripts. The mem- 
bers of this group believed that the process of redemption had 
already begun, and that it was going to reach its culmination 
in a few years. Their saintly way of life and kabbalistic specu- 
lations were intended to facilitate this process. Moreover, they 
were sure that they, personally, had an important part to play 
in the process. 

The writings of Moses David Valle seem to hint that Valle 
saw himself as the Messiah, son of David. Jekuthiel assumed 
the role of Serayah of the tribe of Dan, who was to be the com- 
mander of Israel’s army in the messianic era. Other messianic 
roles were distributed among the other members. Luzzattos 
own role becomes clear from a unique document preserved 
in his own handwriting - his commentary on his own ketub- 
bah, which he wrote at the time of his marriage. This docu- 
ment proves that Luzzatto understood his marriage to signify 
a mystical event in the heavenly worlds, the union between 
Moses and Zipporah (which happened to be the name of his 
wife), who represent the elements of masculinity and feminin- 
ity in the divine realm. The earthly marriage ceremony he un- 
derstood as only a symbol of the redemption of the Shekhinah 
and her union with her divine husband. It is evident, there- 
fore, that Luzzatto saw himself as a reincarnation of Moses, 
the man who rescued his people from the exile in Egypt and 
would redeem them from this last galut as well. 

Luzzatto’s opponents understood the messianic nature of 
his circle, and were afraid of the Shabbatean overtones which 
such activity might contain. The problem of whether Luzzat- 
to’s ideas and activities can be called “Shabbatean” or not is 
unsolved. Luzzatto himself admitted to being influenced by 
the writings of *Shabbetai Zevi'’s “prophet,” *Nathan of Gaza. 
However, he maintained that the good element in them should 
be separated from the heretical context. In some of Luzzatto’s 
kabbalistic ideas, elements of Shabbatean influence can be 
found, for he maintained that the Messiah must descend to 
the realm of Satan, the Shabbatean explanation for their Mes- 
siah’s conversion. However, Luzzatto insisted that this should 
not involve the Messiah's earthly body; it should be a spiritual 
experience only, involving no sin. Luzzatto was also moder- 
ately inclined toward the Shabbatean idea that a sin might 
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serve a holy purpose, but he always made radical changes in 
the Shabbatean ideas which avoided their heretical and anti- 
nomian nature. 


His Treatises on Logic 

A messianic figure, a man who conversed with the maggid, 
Luzzatto was also well versed in logic, an art traditionally 
seen as the high road to philosophy or its favored instrument 
(organon). Logic was for him the centerpiece, the indispens- 
able tool to mold the spirit and to search for truth. While the 
forest grows wild, knowledge acquired through logic is like a 
“fair garden with well-defined alleys and well-drawn groves.” 
Circa 1740, while residing in Amsterdam, Luzzatto penned two 
treatises, Sefer ha-Higgayon (“Treatise on Logic”) and Derekh 
Tevunot (“The Way of Reason”). The first is a real primer on 
logic. Luzzatto does not specifically quote his sources and 
merely states that he found them in earlier works written in 
other languages than Hebrew. It seems that he knew very well 
the logical works of Aristotle, the Millot ha-Higgayon of Mai- 
monides, and the corpus of medieval Hebrew logic (Joseph 
Kaspi, Gersonides, Moses Narboni). The influence of some 
Renaissance logicians, such as French Humanist Pierre de la 
Ramée (Petrus Ramus, 1515-1572), can also be perceived. 

Following the Aristotelian formula, in his treatises Luz- 
zatto deals successively with the three modes of reasoning: 
“Categories,” or “Logical Terms,” propositions, and syllo- 
gisms. He also postulates two methodological rules: order 
(seder) or gradation (hadragah), and distinction - havhanah, 
both rules being complementary. Luzzatto uses a vocabulary 
very similar to that of Descartes in his Rules for the direction 
of the mind: whoever follows order can “keep himself on the 
straight path without straying” (Ways of Reasons, p. 4). The 
words “order” and “gradation” have the same meaning in his 
terminology. To respect order is to proceed gradually, while 
following the internal hierarchy of reality. Therefore, one 
must follow the gradation rule, which entails giving priority 
to general principles (kelalim), to species and kinds, to specific 
details (peratim), to individuals. To illustrate this rule, Luz- 
zatto takes the classical example of the tree. Since, according 
to the logical order, principles come before details, the roots 
(shorashim) of the tree come before the branches (anafim). 
Instead of floundering amidst a flurry of details, instead of 
trying to embrace the infinite diversity of beings and things, 
the mind must strive to perceive the relatively small number 
of principles involved. The rule of distinction is the ability to 
seize what is specific to each being and to each thing, together 
with the link uniting each and every one of them. In order to 
differentiate properly, it is necessary to follow gradation, the 
hierarchical order, by discerning the place and the status of 
each of the elements of reality: whether it is a principle and a 
root or a detail and a branch. 

Derekh Tevunot, the second work, is a handbook of tal- 
mudic logic in which Luzzatto reviews the reasoning processes 
used by the Sages. He sees logic as the one and only propae- 
deutic system to study Talmud, this “vast ocean set before us, 
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whose arguments are mighty waves, whose laws roll forth 
rising to the heavens and plunging to the depths.” Structure- 
wise, Derekh Tevunot is identical to Sefer ha-Higgayon. Here 
again are the three parts of logic - categories, propositions, 
syllogisms — as well as the notions of gradation and distinc- 
tion. What makes this work unique is the way Luzzatto uses 
these reasoning processes to unwind the tangle of talmudic 
discussions (mahlokot) and to identify clearly halakhot and 
other legal principles. 

The fact that logic, which is a rational method, and Kab- 
balah are both at the heart of the work of Luzzatto has puzzled 
many commentators. By focusing only on the rather perfunc- 
tory contrast between rationalism and irrationalism, philoso- 
phy and mysticism, they often tend to see the link between the 
two domains as a mere product of proximity. A closer study of 
the texts helps to correct the conventional picture. It pinpoints 
many expressions of the close link between “the art of logic” 
and the “science of the Kabbalah” Luzzatto himself explicitly 
postulates that link by making logic the necessary prepara- 
tion for accessing the “science of the divine” Furthermore, 
the logical rules of gradation and distinction play a central 
role in the Kabbalah as he sees it, and they are invested there 
with an ontological significance. 


His Kabbalistic Writings 
Commentators on Luzzatto’s writings in the field of Kabbalah 
usually divide them in two groups: some are general works 
describing central kabbalistic ideas and emphasizing the im- 
portance of Kabbalah for attaining full religious life; the other 
writings convey his own original kabbalistic concepts. Most 
of the latter works were written under the influence of the 
maggid. In his correspondence, Luzzatto himself differenti- 
ates between two elements: the commentaries (perushim) in 
which he interprets the Zohar and the Lurianic Kabbalah, 
thereby perpetuating kabbalistic tradition; and the new writ- 
ings (hibburim hadashim) in which he expounds his origi- 
nal vision of “divine unity” where he gives it a sense which 
is both ethical and historiosophical. In fact the elements of 
commentary and innovation are closely linked in the kabbal- 
istic writings of Luzzatto. Luzzatto’s outstanding kabbalistic 
work is Kelah (= 138) Pithei Hokhmah, a systematic exposi- 
tion of the Lurianic Kabbalah. There Luzzatto demonstrates 
the task which he has undertaken in the history of the Kab- 
balah: to reveal the internal meaning (nimshal) of the para- 
digms (meshalim) so numerous in the Lurianic writings, to 
which they tend to give an anthropomorphic coloring. Luz- 
zatto often quotes from the works of Maimonides; in the same 
spirit he believes that it will be thus possible to get rid of the 
main cause of error concerning what is divine: materializa- 
tion (hagshamah). Rejecting an interpretation which would 
accept the Lurianic descriptions literally (ki-feshuto) and ina 
materialistic sense, is for Luzzatto also part of the fight he is 
leading against Shabbateanism. 

Kelah Pithei Hokhmah is the perfect illustration of the 
close connection between logic and Kabbalah in the works 
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of Luzzatto. The very structure of that treatise is built on the 
gradation rule. Each petah - door or chapter - opens with a 
general principle (kelal), the details or particular aspects of 
which are then exposed. Before turning to commentary and 
explaining the themes which are unique to the Lurianic Kab- 
balah (such as zimzum), Luzzatto innovates by exposing the 
principle on which his own kabbalistic doctrine is based: di- 
vine unity conceived both as the origin and the finality of cre- 
ation. He uses the distinction rule to delineate with precision 
the object of Kabbalah, and details what he means by “divine” 
(Elohut). He thus refines a principle which was already pres- 
ent in the works of his predecessors, such as Menahem Az- 
arya de Fano, while giving a completely novel interpretation 
of zimzum, the act of contraction or withdrawal of the divine 
infinity (Ein-Sof) which preceded the emanation of sefirot. To 
the traditional division between divine essence and divine will 
Luzzatto adds a new distinction within the will, to stress two 
aspects: one, infinite (the Ein-Sof) and the other, finite (the 
Sefirot). Thus is the zimzum assimilated to a movement tend- 
ing to slant and orient the infinite aspect of the will toward 
its finite aspect, and hence toward the world and its creatures. 
This movement, which is achieved within the very core of di- 
vine will, is perceived by Luzzatto in an ethical sense, that is, 
as the wish to do good to another than the self (hatavah). A 
man of his time, Luzzatto takes this definition of zimzum asa 
stepping stone for a whole new philosophy of history. He pos- 
tulates that human history has a meaning beyond the seem- 
ingly disorderly course of events, and, in his view, it is mov- 
ing according to divine direction (hanhagah) toward a finality 
which is no other but “doing good” (hatavah). He develops a 
true dialectic process according to which historical proceed- 
ings comprise two dimensions, the one being revealed and 
visible, corresponding to the factual events where evil is mani- 
festing itself in all its power, and the other secret and invisible, 
consisting in the inescapable progress of mankind toward that 
ultimate end which is the “perfect good.” 

(Luzzatto’s interpretation, by the way, was widely ac- 
cepted, and even the early Hasidim adopted it.) The intro- 
duction to this work, also printed separately, Derekh Ez ha- 
Hayyim, explains the religious merits of kabbalistic study. This 
small work was widely read and accepted. Another work be- 
longing to the same category is Hoker u-Mekubbal (Maamar 
ha- Vikkuah), designed as a dialogue between a philosopher 
and a Lurianic kabbalist. In this work, Luzzatto answers, point 
by point, many criticisms against the Kabbalah which were 
current among the rationalists in Italy, and tries to prove that 
only Lurianic Kabbalah can give a satisfactory answer to Ju- 
daism’s religious problems. 

The most important of the writings influenced by the 
maggid was the Zohar Tinyana, which was written in Aramaic, 
the language of the original *Zohar. Most of the work is now 
lost; parts were printed as Razin Genizin, Megillat Setarim, 
and Tikkunin Hadashim (Tikkunei Zohar being one of the 
later parts of the original Zohar). Although Luzzatto used the 
Zohar’s language and literary form, his main and almost sole 
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idea expressed and studied in these works was the idea of the 
redemption. Luzzatto employed older kabbalistic ideas about 
the redemption but gave them a new form and new structure. 
Detailed study was devoted to the duties of the various mes- 
sianic figures in the process of the redemption - the Messiah 
son of Joseph, Messiah son of David, and Moses. Luzzatto 
studied the function of the various heavenly Sefirot in this 
process, especially the third Sefirah, Binah, whose revelation 
and influence on this world would bring about the culmina- 
tion of the redemption. Recently, a part of Luzzatto’s diary 
describing the first revelations of the maggid was discovered, 
and the theological problems discussed there are the same as 
those in the other known parts of the Zohar Tinyana. Prob- 
lems of the redemption and the history and adventures of the 
Messiah's soul are also dealt with in Luzzatto’ short treatises, 
Addir ba-Marom and Maamar ha-Ge'ullah. 


Luzzatto’s Ethical Works 

Long after his death, and after the controversy around him 
had subsided, Luzzatto became a saint in the eyes of most of 
Eastern European Jewry. This did not come about because of 
his kabbalistic writings, but because of his major works on 
ethics. His chief work in this field, and his best-known book, 
is Mesillat Yesharim, written in Amsterdam (English transla- 
tion Mesillat Yesharim: The Path of the Upright by M.M. Ka- 
plan with Hebrew text and introduction, 1936, 19642), which 
uses as a framework the famous baraita of R. *Phinehas b. Jair 
(Sot. 9:15). Luzzatto instructs the reader in the path of ascent 
from the forsaking of sinful ways, through moral behavior, to 
the peak of prophecy and contact with the divine spirit. The 
popularity of the book resulted from its systematic exposi- 
tion of every problem which might prevent the attainment 
of religious and ethical perfection. The author explains the 
importance and meaning of every step on the way, describes 
the means by which it can be made, and warns the reader of 
the dangers which might obstruct his way. Luzzatto wrote the 
book in a simple, rabbinic style, using some philosophical 
terms, but no kabbalistic element is evident, though detailed 
analysis reveals some underlying kabbalistic assumptions. This 
work was printed many times, translated into many languages, 
and alongside *Bahya ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot, became 
the most influential ethical work in Judaism. In some yeshivot 
in Eastern Europe where the book was studied, pupils were 
expected to know it by heart. 

In other ethical and theosophical works Luzzatto stud- 
ied some basic theological questions, using philosophical 
language, although the underlying kabbalistic approach is 
apparent. In his Derekh ha-Shem and Daat Tevunot, Luzzatto 
studied in detail the problems of the aim of creation, Adam's 
sin, the ways of divine justice, the relationship and mutual 
dependence between the just and the sinner, the next world 
and the world of the redemption, etc., alongside discussions of 
everyday problems of religious and ethical behavior — prayer, 
the Commandments, the ways to overcome evil desires, etc. 
All his works in this field were widely read and accepted, and 
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contributed to his metamorphosis to sage and saint, instead 
of a controversial figure suspected of Shabbateanism. 


Poetry and Letters 

Luzzatto wrote numerous poetical works. Many of them were 
lost, and many are still in manuscript. A collection of his po- 
ems, published by S. Ginzburg (1945), includes mainly works 
written in honor or in memory of friends or for weddings. 
His talent is revealed through his rich and flowing imagery, 
and his use of the Hebrew language is masterly. These poems 
were written according to the ancient tradition of Hebrew po- 
etry in Italy, which relied on the traditions of Hebrew poetry 
in both Muslim Spain and Renaissance Italy. Besides these, 
Luzzatto’s published poems include a few religious pieces, all 
of which contain kabbalistic and messianic overtones; some- 
times he added a mystical commentary to his own religious 
poems. He also wrote many prayers, and it seems that he wrote 
150 religious poems in the form of the Psalms, but this work 
has not survived. 

However, Luzzattos most famous poetic works are his 
verse dramas. His first play, Maaseh Shimshon, was written 
before he was 20 years old to exemplify the rhetorical laws he 
propounded in his Leshon Limmudim, a treatise on rhetorics, 
in which he made use of his knowledge of classical and con- 
temporary Italian literature. It seems that Luzzatto felt close 
to Samson, his tragic hero, possibly for messianic reasons, and 
that gave the play some poetic depth. His second and most im- 
portant play, Migdal Oz, was written while he was still in Italy. 
It was composed in the form of contemporary Italian pasto- 
ral drama, but Luzzatto gave the plot such Jewish overtones 
that some critics think that the play is in fact a kabbalistic al- 
legory. His third and last play, La-Yesharim Tehillah, written 
in Amsterdam, is one of Luzzattos last works. The play is an 
allegory, which probably gives expression to the feelings of 
persecution he experienced at the time of controversy around 
him, and at the same time reflects his belief in the ultimate 
victory of the just. In Migdal Oz and La-Yesharim Tehillah, 
Luzzatto used commonplace love plots to give expression to 
poetic sentiments far beyond the conventional plots. Luzzat- 
to’s plays were accepted and admired by Hebrew writers and 
intellectuals in Italy and Western Europe, and many were in- 
fluenced by them. Luzzatto’s works, especially Migdal Oz, ex- 
ercised a strong influence on Haskalah literature, especially 
its poetry and drama. These maskilim, who were inimical to 
the kabbalists, were so impressed by the plays that they forgot 
Luzzatto’s kabbalistic writings and messianic aspirations and 
adopted him as if he were one of their own. 

A vast amount of Luzzatto’s personal writings was dis- 
covered and printed by S. Ginzburg. This collection includes 
many of Luzzatto’s letters, as well as letters addressed to him, 
or concerning his activities and the controversy around him. 
The collection includes his personal revealing letters to his 
teacher and defender, Isaiah Bassan. Among other docu- 
ments, this collection includes the texts of the regulations of 
Luzzatto’s circle, texts of the accusations against him, etc. The 
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details make possible a chronological reconstruction of Luz- 
zatto’s bibliography, though many of the works mentioned 
are unknown today. 

Kinat ha-Shem Zevaot, a polemical work of a personal 
nature, was written in answer to the accusation that his the- 
ology and activities were Shabbatean in nature. A portion of 
this work was printed in Koenigsberg in 1862. Luzzatto clearly 
expresses his negative attitude toward Shabbatean heresy and 
antinomian practices, but he does not deny that there is truth 
in some Shabbatean kabbalistic ideas. However, he explains 
that these should be studied with care, to separate “the fruit 
from the husk? 

Luzzattos place in the history of Hebrew literature was 
the subject of a long argument, which still persists. Some 
scholars (e.g., *Lachover), seeing him as the first “modern” 
Hebrew writer, begin the history of Hebrew modern literature 
with the study of his dramatic poems. Others maintain that, as 
modern Hebrew literature was a revolutionary development 
that rebelled against the religious character of medieval litera- 
ture, Luzzatto cannot be included among its creators, because 
of his strong ties with such past ideologies as Kabbalah and 
messianism. Yet others, however, see the development of mod- 
ern Hebrew literature as an evolutionary process, which never 
broke completely from traditional ideas and concepts. These 
regard Luzzatto’s works as a compromise between old and new, 
signifying the start of a new era in Hebrew literature. 

It cannot be doubted that Luzzatto’s works as a whole 
are a typical product of 18*-century culture: his Kabbalah 
was Lurianic Kabbalah, which was the accepted theology of 
the time; his strongest emotions were aroused by messianic 
problems, in common with most of the more aware think- 
ers of his age; a contemporary of Leibniz, he felt concerned 
by the problems of theodicy as well as of historiosophy; and 
he accepted the conventions of 18'+-century Italian literature. 
However, Luzzatto’s work is unique for at least three reasons. 
The first is the unique connection he achieved between such 
apparently foreign subject matters as rhetoric and logic on the 
one hand, and Kabbalah on the other hand. Through this en- 
cyclopedic aspect he takes his place among the great Italian 
thinkers of the Renaissance, from Pico de la Mirandola and 
Marsile Ficin to Johanan Alemano and Elijah del Medigo. The 
second is that, unlike previous Jewish-Italian thinkers, such as 
Leone *Modena or Azariah de *Rossi, Luzzatto did not doubt 
the fundamental Jewish beliefs, despite his close connections 
with Italian secular culture. He could be, at the same time, 
both a Jewish traditionalist and a writer of dramatic poems in 
the Italian manner. Thirdly, unlike any other writer of the 18 
century, Luzzatto, though persecuted when alive, was accepted 
by the three main 19"*-century Jewish movements, which were 
fighting bitterly among themselves: the Hasidim saw him as a 
saintly kabbalist and used some of his kabbalistic ideas; their 
opponents, the Mitnaggedim, regarded his ethical works as 
the clearest pointers toward a Jewish ethical, rabbinic way of 
life; and the Haskalah writers saw Luzzatto as a progenitor of 
their own movement, and his works as the beginning of He- 
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brew aesthetic writing. Every facet of Luzzatto’s work, there- 
fore, remained alive and creative in the divided and confused 
Jewish culture of the 19» century. 
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[Joseph Dan / Joelle Hansel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LUZZATTO, SAMUEL DAVID (often referred to by the 
acronym of SHaDaL or SHeDaL,; 1800-1865), Italian scholar, 
philosopher, Bible commentator, and translator. His father, 
Hezekiah, was an artisan at Trieste and a scholarly Jew who 
could claim descent from a long line of scholars (see *Luzzatto 
family). He wrote his first Hebrew poem at the age of nine. His 
mother died when he was 13 and his father’s pecuniary status 
declined seriously making it necessary for the young Luzzatto 
to assist his father in his work. His own wife died after a long 
illness, and he eventually married her sister. He survived two 
of his children — one Philoxenus (or Filosseno), had been a 
young man of especially great promise. Samuel David's trans- 
lation of the Ashkenazi prayer book into Italian appeared in 
1821/22, and that of the Italian rite in 1829. He established a 
regular correspondence with the Jewish scholar, Isaac Samuel 
*Reggio, and through the efforts of the latter, Luzzatto was ap- 
pointed professor of the newly established rabbinical college of 
Padua in 1829. There he spent the rest of his life teaching Bible, 
philology, philosophy, and Jewish history. His versatility and 
the scope of his learning are best seen in the mass of letters 
written to all the outstanding Jewish savants of the day - to 
*Geiger, *Zunz, *Rapoport, *Steinschneider, and others. Al- 
most 700 of these letters were published and many run into 
several pages; some are in themselves dissertations. He wrote 
a Hebrew commentary on the Pentateuch (5 vols., with Italian 
translation, 1871-76; new ed. by P. Schlesinger, 1965) and the 
Haftarot, on the Book of Isaiah (together with a translation 
into Italian, 1845-97; new ed. by P. Schlesinger and completed 
by A.M. Hovey, 1970), on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Proverbs, and Job 
and a long dissertation in Hebrew on Ecclesiastes (1876; repr. 
1969). It is in this type of work that his attitude to Judaism is 
revealed. He was a traditionalist and had a great veneration 
for Rashi in particular. His antagonism toward Abraham Ibn 
Ezra is asserted boldly in his letters and Bible commentaries. 
He maintained that his own dislike for Ibn Ezra did not stem 
so much from the latter’s departure from tradition as from his 
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insincerity (see: Letters nos. 83, 242, 272, 275, and 543). Luz- 
zatto had his grievances against Maimonides too, but in the 
case of the latter his language is more restrained. Luzzatto, as 
he himself wrote, divided seekers of truth into two groups — 
those who follow Rashi and Samuel b. Meir and those who 
are the disciples of Maimonides and Ibn Ezra (Letters nos. 
272 and 275). His own commentary on the Pentateuch is not 
fundamentalist, and whereas he himself did not take the first 
chapters of Genesis literally, he criticizes those who treat them 
as an allegory (Letters no. 83). He believed them to be meant 
as model lessons from which we are to derive moral and ethi- 
cal values. In his writings, he readily quotes the views of his 
pupils, mentioning their names when so doing. Although de- 
nying the Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes he upholds 
the unity of the Book of Isaiah. He maintained a firm belief 
in revelation and treated the text of the Torah with sacred re- 
gard although he occasionally allowed himself to depart from 
the traditional phrasing of the words as reflected in the Maso- 
rah and the Talmud. A natural corollary of his attitude to the 
classical authorities is Luzzatto’s high regard for the Aramaic 
translation of Onkelos to which he devoted his Ohev Ger (the 
“Lover of the Proselyte,’ 1830), an allusion to the conversion of 
Onkelos to Judaism. He named his son Philoxenus (the Latin 
equivalent of Ohev Ger). He divided the work into two parts. 
The first demonstrates the method of Onkelos when the latter 
seems to depart from the literal translation of a text, especially 
when he wants to avoid anthropomorphisms. The second part 
of Ohev Ger deals with matters of text and is technical. 
Luzzatto’s philosophy may be compared with that of 
Judah Halevi. “I esteem Maimonides very greatly” he wrote 
(Letters no. 83), “but Moses the Lawgiver never dreamed of 
philosophy and the dreams of Aristotle.” He lists his objec- 
tions to the Guide of Maimonides and to some remarks in 
Sefer ha-Madda and to others in Maimonides’ commentary 
on Mishnah Sanhedrin (ch. Helek) and in the Shemonah Pera- 
kim (commentary on Avot). He was opposed to Maimonides’ 
enumeration and formulation of the 13 principles of faith and 
his condemnation of those who did not subscribe to these 
(Letters no. 238). Luzzattos attitude to Greek philosophy was 
negative and even hostile, and his negative views on Kabbalah 
are found in his Vikkuah al Hokhmat ha-Kabbalah (1852). He 
blames rationalistic philosophy for having brought about - as 
a reaction — the flowering of Kabbalah and mysticism. As for 
the Zohar, he rejected the authorship of Simeon b. Yohai as did 
Jacob *Emden and Leone *Modena before him, and Luzzatto 
was apparently influenced by the latter’s Ari Nohem (1840). 
Luzzattos religious thinking does not rest at the rejection of 
“atticism” - Hellenism - as diametrically opposed to Judaism, 
and of a moral rationalism as represented in the Middle Ages 
by Maimonides and in modern times by Kant. For him the 
idolizing of “progress” and the utilitarianism which speaks 
from the craving for (outer but not inner) emancipation of 
modern Jewry were the very antithesis of free Jewish thinking 
and living. He had nothing but contempt for the rotten Euro- 
pean civilization. In his theological writings, most of them 
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published lectures such as Teologia Morale israelitica (1862; 
English translation by S. Morais in Jewish Index, 1872) and in 
his Yesodei ha-Torah (1880; repr. 1947; English translation by 
N.H. Rosenbloom, Foundations of the Torah, 1965) as well as 
in his letters, he develops his own positive system of Jewish 
theology and religious philosophy, based on the firm belief 
in revelation, tradition, and the election of Israel. These he 
wants to see protected from the prevailing winds of Christian- 
Protestant criticism and an evolutionary historical relativism. 
The Torah and the Commandments must not be rationalized 
and submitted to such relativism, nor can one separate mo- 
rality from religion. They both flow from the same innate hu- 
man quality of hemlah (empathy). The Jewish people is both 
the carrier and guarantor of this revealed, national religion 
which embodies its own universalism and humanitarianism. 
Hebrew language and literature, the main object of Luzzatto’s 
scholarly work, help to foster and deepen Jewish spirit and 
loyalties. This romantic and nationalistic conception of Ju- 
daism embraces a sort of religious Zionism, while rejecting 
the “false holiness” of the idle halukkah Jew. Luzzatto wants 
the youth of the yishuv to return to the soil and the soil of the 
Holy Land to its former productivity. This conception is ap- 
parent in his liturgical researches, in particular by his edition 
of the Mahzor Roma which he provided with a comprehensive 
introduction (1856; new edition of the introduction by E.D. 
Goldschmidt, 1966). 

Luzzatto also edited the medieval chronicle Seder Tan- 
naim ve-Amoraim (1839); and the prolegomena to an edition 
of *Joseph ha-Kohen’s Emek ha-Bakha (1852), ostensibly by M. 
Letteris, are essentially Luzzatto’s work. He also did pioneer- 
ing work in his editions of Judah Halevi’s poetry (Betulat Bat 
Yehudah, 1840; Diwan Rabbi Judah Halevi, 1, 1864) and his 
anthology of medieval Hebrew poetry (Tal Orot, 1881) and 
thus contributed greatly to the revival of interest in medieval 
Hebrew poetry. His own Hebrew poetry had great merit. The 
same intimate acquaintance with and fine feeling for the He- 
brew language, the result of intensive biblical studies, helped 
Luzzatto with his linguistic and grammatical researches (see 
Prolegomeni ad una grammatica ragionata della lingua ebra- 
ica (1836; Prolegomena to a Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, 1896); Grammatica della lingua ebraica (1853-69; He- 
brew, 1901); Elementi grammaticali del caldeo biblico... (1865; 
Grammar of the Biblical Chaldaic Language..., 1876)). Of bib- 
liographical importance are his Opere del De Rossi (18687) and 
Yad Yosef (1864), a catalog of the Almanzi collection. Luzzatto 
also published Avnei Zikkaron, on the Hebrew tombstone in- 
scriptions of Toledo (1841), being the first to treat epitaphs as 
an important primary source for Jewish historical research. 
An autobiography of Luzzatto appeared in 1882 (Hebrew in 
Ha-Maggid, 1858-62; German, 1882), and memorial volumes 
in Italian (Commemorazione..., 1901) and in German (Luz- 
zatto-Gedenkbuch, 1900). There are a number of collections of 
his articles such as Beit ha-Ozar (3 vols., 1847, 1888, 1889) and 
Peninei Shadal (1888); but much of his scholarly work remains 
scattered over various periodicals, pamphlets, works of other 
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authors, and much has never been published. An edition of 
all his Hebrew writings was begun in 1913 (Ketavim Ivriyyim) 
but was not completed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Luzzatto, Catalogo ragionato con riferi- 
menti agli altri suoi scritti e inediti (1881); S. Baron, in: Sefer Assaf 
(1953), 40-63; N. Rosenbloom, Luzzatto’s Ethico-Psychological Inter- 
pretation of Judaism (1965); S. Werses, in: Meassef le-Divrei Bikkoret 
ve-Hagut, 5-6 (1965), 703-15; D. Rudavsky, in: Tradition, 7 (1965), no. 
3, 21-44; Samuel David Luzzatto 1800-1865. Exhibition on the Occa- 
sion of the 100" Anniversary of his Death, arranged by B. Yaron, Cat- 
alog (Heb. and Eng., Jerusalem, 1966); RMI, 32 (1966), no. 9-10 (all 
articles dedicated to studies of Luzzatto); S. Morais, Italian Hebrew 


Literature (1926), 78-152. 
[Alexander Tobias] 


LUZZATTO, SIMONE BEN ISAAC SIMHAH (1583-1663), 
Italian rabbi and author. He was born, probably in Venice, of a 
well-to-do family of German origin already established in the 
region for many generations. Luzzatto was ordained in 1606 
and served as rabbi in Venice for 57 years. The affluent circum- 
stances of his family made it unnecessary for him to waste his 
energies in miscellaneous work to supplement his livelihood, 
as was the case with his contemporary and associate Leon 
*Modena, after whose death in 1648 he became senior rabbi of 
the community. Unlike Modena he objected to the presence of 
gentiles at his sermons in the synagogue, though he had some 
non-Jewish pupils, including, for a month in 1646, the French 
mystic Charles de Valliquierville. Luzzatto was one of seven 
members of the yeshivah kelalit of Venice. He became head 
of this rabbinic council in 1648, after the death of Modena. 
Shortly after this, he became involved in a drawn-out dispute 
with the lay leaders of the community over the question of 
rabbinical ordination, on which he insisted in having a decid- 
ing voice. Among his responsa was one (no longer preserved) 
which permitted travel by gondola in Venice on the Sabbath. 
His work Socrate ovvero dell’humano sapere, dedicated to the 
Doge (1651), written in dialogue form with Socrates as the 
principle interlocutor, is an attempt to demonstrate that hu- 
man reason is impotent unless assisted by revelation. There 
is nothing specifically Jewish about this work, which shows a 
considerable degree of competence in philosophy and in clas- 
sical literature (though not in Greek), and is a remarkable ex- 
emplification of the degree of culture prevailing at this time in 
the Italian ghettos. His most important publication, however, 
was his work Discorso circa il stato de gl’ hebrei et in particolar 
dimoranti nell’inclita citta di Venetia (1638), in which he put 
forward reasoned arguments for the toleration of the Jews es- 
pecially on economic grounds, given their role in international 
trade. He argued that they performed functions that could be 
achieved by no other element, while on the other hand, unlike 
foreign merchants, they were completely under the control of 
the government and would not transfer their profits outside 
the state. This was the first apologetic work of its type and the 
first in which economic arguments were brought forward sys- 
tematically in order to advocate the toleration of the Jews, their 
retention of residential rights, and their unique commercial 
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privileges. It is difficult to know if Luzzatto actually believed 
all of his arguments or just used them to defend the Jews of 
Venice and to strengthen his case. Of note is his refutation 
of Tacitus’ view of the Jews. Indeed, since he devotes a major 
portion of the Discorso to his argument, it must be viewed as 
a rebuttal of contemporary political thought even more than 
a work of apologetics. Luzzatto emphasizes the decisive role 
of the Jewish community of Venice in the development of the 
city. A reply to the work was published by the Christian priest 
Melchior Palontritti under the title Breve Risposta a Simone 
Luzzatto (1642). A Hebrew translation was published in Jeru- 
salem in 1950; and an English translation was prepared early 
in the 18" century by the English deist John *Toland (though 
not published), who used Luzzatto’s arguments lavishly in 
his book of 1714 advocating the naturalization of the Jews. It 
is now known that the book was written at great speed when 
a dangerous crisis developed for the Venetian Jews owing to 
the discovery of large-scale commercial frauds in which some 
leading families were implicated. 

Luzzatto also wrote an Italian treatise in which he vindi- 
cated the authority of tradition and of the Oral Law (now lost, 
but referred to by Samuel Aboab in his responsa, Devar Shmuel 
(1702), n. 152). He is said to have also written Trattato delle opi- 
nioni o dogmi degli ebrei e dei riti loro principali (Fuerst, Bib- 
liotheca, 284) and, together with Leone de Modena, a work 
on the Karaites (Wolff, Bibliotheca, vol. 3, 347). He is also re- 
puted to have had considerable competence as a mathemati- 
cian. Luzzattos pupil, the apostate Giulio Morosini, reports 
in his Via della Fede several instances of his liberal mind and 
outspokenness in matters of religion, shown for example when 
in 1649 he arbitrated a dispute between two former Marranos 
about the “seventy weeks” of Daniel. He is also said to have 
spoken contemptuously of the Kabbalah and to have disbe- 
lieved in the preservation of the Lost Ten Tribes. Christian 
contemporaries, misunderstanding his freedom of spirit, re- 
ported that he was prevented by force from embracing Chris- 
tianity on his deathbed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Luzzatto, Autobiografia... (1882), 12-17, 
33-36; Y.F. Baer, Galut (1947), 83-92; L. Blau, Leo Modenas Briefe und 
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(1951), prefaces by Bachi and Szulwas; In Memoria di A. Sacerdoti 
(1936), 99-113; C. Roth, Venice (1930), 227-31; FE. Secret, Kabbalistes 
Chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 328; Szulwas, in: HUCA, 22 (1949), 
18-20 (Heb. pt.); Steinschneider, in: MGwJ, 43 (1899), 418f. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ravid, Economics and Toleration in Seventeenth 
Century Venice: The Background and Context of the Discorso of Sim- 
one Luzzatto (1978); idem, in: Mystics, Philosophers, and Politicians; 
Essays in Jewish Intellectual History in Honor of Alexander Altmann 
(1982), 159-180; idem, in: ays Review, 7/8 (1983), 301-51; B. Septimus, 
in: Jewish Thought in the Seventeenth Century (1987), 399-433; I. Bar- 
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LVOV (Pol. Lwo6w; Ger. Lemberg), main city of Lvov dis- 
trict, Ukraine. 


The Early Settlements 

It is thought that the first Jews in Lvov arrived from Byzantium 
and the southeast. After the conquest of the town by Casimir m1 
of Poland (1340), they were joined by Jews from Germany and 
Bohemia who gave the settlement its Ashkenazi character. At 
the end of the 14" century, there were two communities in 
Lvov: the older and larger, the “Holy Congregation Outside 
of the Walls,” founded in 1352; and the second, the “Holy Con- 
gregation Within the Walls,” situated in the Jews’ Street and 
first mentioned in 1387. Large fires occasionally swept both 
communities and they were only able to repair their quar- 
ters after controversies with the townspeople (this occurred 
in 1494, 1527, 1571, 1616, etc.). In 1550, 352 Jews lived inside the 
city walls in 29 houses, while 559 lived in 52 houses outside 
the town. In the vicinity of this suburban quarter, a *Karaite 
settlement existed until 1457. 

The Jews of Lvov played an important role in trade be- 
tween the Orient and the West, for which the town was an 
important transit center. They were equally well represented 
in the wholesale trade with the interior of the country. They 
also leased estates, operated brandy distilleries and brewer- 
ies, acted as customs and tax agents, and loaned money to the 
nobility and the king. During the second half of the 16" cen- 
tury, the commercial agents of Don Joseph *Nasi were active 
in Lvov. However, the number of Jews who engaged in inter- 
national trade and in large concerns was very limited and the 
majority earned their livelihood as shopkeepers, peddlers, and 
craftsmen. The rights of the Jews of Lvov were based on letters 
patent granted by the kings of Poland. They were in constant 
conflict with the townsmen over their rights to trade, espe- 
cially in the retail branch, and to engage in crafts. Fortunately 
the royal decrees issued as a result of pressure from the towns- 
men were rarely absolute and the nobility often succeeded in 
having them amended. In 1493 King John Albert restricted 
the Jews to two branches of the wholesale trade: *textiles and 
*livestock. In 1503 and 1506 King Alexander Jagellon granted 
the Jews freedom to trade at the markets and fairs as well as 
the right to benefit from the reductions accorded to other 
citizens. King Sigismund 1 restricted Jewish trade (1521), then 
accorded unlimited trading rights (1527), and finally revoked 
the permit (in the same year). This uncertain state of affairs 
continued throughout the whole period. Temporary compro- 
mise agreements on the question of trading rights were con- 
cluded between the municipality and the Jews in 1581, 1592, 
and 1602. The renewal of these agreements and the determi- 
nation of their exact contents were usually accompanied by 
protests from the townsmen. The Jewish craftsmen were also 
under constant pressure from Christian artisans. 


The Community and its Institutions 

The two congregations of Lvov maintained separate syna- 
gogues, mikvaot, and charitable institutions. They shared the 
cemetery (first mentioned in 1411), and the Karaites were also 
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buried there. From 1600 to 1606 there was a violent conflict 
between the Jews and the Jesuits over the synagogue which 
had been constructed (in late Gothic style, after the plan of 
an Italian architect) by the philanthropist Isaac b. Nahman 
(founder of the famous *Nachmanovich family) in 1582. The 
Jesuits claimed that the land on which the synagogue was con- 
structed was their property. The Jews were victorious and the 
synagogue, which was named the Taz (or “Di Gildene Roiz” 
after one of the daughters of the Nachmanovich family who 
died mysteriously), remained standing until the Holocaust. 
Lvov was the center of “Red Russia” (Galicia, i.e., Western 
Ukraine) and Podolia-Bratslav region, and its community 
leaders represented the whole region at the *Councils of the 
Lands. By the electoral system of the community, a limited 
number of the wealthy descendants of noble families were 
assured of long periods in office. 


From 1684 to 1772 

In the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49 and the succes- 
sive wars of the second half of the 17" and early 18" century, 
the Jews of Lvov, especially those who lived outside the town, 
suffered great losses in life and property. Their houses were 
at the mercy of the enemy and they were compelled to seek 
refuge within the town. Generally the Jews played an active 
part in the defense of the town. During Chmielnicki’s siege 
in 1648 and the Russian siege of 1655, the attackers demanded 
that the Jews be delivered into their hands. Meeting with the 
refusal of the townsmen, they settled for a large ransom. Dur- 
ing the whole of this period, the townsmen's struggle against 
the control of trades and crafts by the Jews continued. The 
latter's efforts to expand their quarter came under special at- 
tack. The Jewish quarter consisted of only 49 building lots 
and the houses built on them were too small to accommo- 
date the established inhabitants and the refugees from many 
wars. All the efforts of the townsmen to confine the Jews to 
their quarter and to restrict their trade were in vain, for the 
nobles usually supported the Jews. At this time the Jews also 
opened shops in the center of town. During this period, war 
damages, ransom payments, the costs of court cases, the ne- 
cessity to rebuild damaged houses, and the decline of Lvov in 
favor of other commercial centers brought about severe eco- 
nomic crises. In 1727 the community owed the municipality 
438,410 zlotys, while in 1765 their debts to the noblemen, the 
clergy, and the religious orders amounted to 381,999 zlotys, 
and those to the municipality to 820,409 zlotys. Although di- 
rect and indirect communal taxes were raised the commu- 
nity was unable to become solvent. According to the census 
of 1764/65, 6,142 Jews lived in Lvov — over two-thirds of them 
outside the town walls - and only 57 of the 3,060 men were 
self-supporting. 

When Shabbateanism began to spread in Poland, David 
Halevi (d. 1667), av bet din of the congregation outside the 
walls, sent his son and stepson to *Shabbetai Zevi; they re- 
turned his enthusiastic supporters. After Shabbetai Zevi’s 
apostasy, his adherents in Lvov were excommunicated (1722). 
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In 1754 Leib Krisse (Kriss), right-hand man of the pseudo- 
messiah Jacob *Frank, came to Lvov to propagate the Frankist 
message. Frank himself arrived in the town in December of 
1755, but he was compelled to leave. A disputation with the 
Frankists was held in 1759. The spokesman for the Jews was R. 
Hayyim Kohen Rapoport, av bet din of the town and region. 

During the 18" century, the importance of the Lvov com- 
munity declined and its authority was reduced. The limits of 
the provincial council's authority were also restricted after the 
annexation of Podolia to Turkey (1772). In Galicia itself, the 
expansion of the surrounding communities (Zholkva, Brody) 
further limited the authority of the Lvov community. At the 
meeting of the provincial council in 1720, it was declared that 
“we, the men of the province, have no further portion or in- 
heritance in the holy congregation of Lvov and the rabbi who 
will be nominated by it.” At the meeting of the council in Ber- 
ezhany in 1740 the rabbinate of the province was divided into 
two regions and the av bet din of Lvov held office in only one 
of them. Conflicts within the community over the distribu- 
tion of taxes, the election of rabbis, and other affairs resulted 
in the intervention of the secular authorities to a greater de- 
gree than in the past. Menahem Simhah Emmanuel de Jonah 
(d. 1702), a member of a large family of physicians and himself 
court physician to King John 111 Sobieski, was highly influen- 
tial during the second half of the 17 century. He was the “nesi 
Erez Israel” (the chief treasurer of the funds for Erez Israel col- 
lected in Poland), a parnas of the Councils of the Lands, and 
the holder of many public offices. 


From 1772 to 1914 

The Jewish population of Lvov rose from 18,302 in 1800 to 
26,694 in 1869, and 57,000 (28% of the total population) in 
1910. According to the 1820 census, 55% of the Jews engaged in 
commerce (the majority as shopkeepers and retail traders) and 
24% in crafts. The 745 Jewish craftsmen included 249 tailors, 
133 furriers, 51 bakers, and 34 goldsmiths. The Jews of Lvov 
controlled the wholesale trade between Russia and Vienna. 
Some were army purveyors, or wholesale dealers in tobacco, 
cereals, and salt; others owned flour mills; and Jews pioneered 
industry and banking in the town. Lvov Jewry suffered as a re- 
sult of the economic crisis in Galicia during the 19" century. 
After 1772 the townsmen’s struggle to restrict Jewish rights of 
residence and trade was supported by the Austrian authori- 
ties. From the beginning of the 19'* century only the wealthy 
and educated merchants who had adopted the German way 
of life were authorized to live outside the Jewish quarter. In 
1848 the Jews were allowed to participate in the elections to 
the municipal council, but their representation was limited to 
15% and later to 20%. In spite of the religious equality granted 
in the Austrian Empire in 1849, the municipality continued 
to evict the Jews from the retail trade, and the Christian arti- 
sans’ guilds struggled against Jewish artisans. The prohibition 
on acquiring real estate was abolished in 1860, and after the 
*Sejm of Galicia had revoked all discrimination against Jews 
the municipality of Lvov was compelled to annul those re- 
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strictions opposed to the Austrian constitution of 1867. Inten- 
sified antisemitic tendencies then prevalent among the Poles 
and Ukrainians of Lvov and the vicinity were partly caused 
by the assimilation of the upper strata of the Jews to the rul- 
ing German culture. 


TRENDS WITHIN THE COMMUNITY. Hasidism made head- 
way in Lvov at the end of the 18* century, and although no 
zaddikim settled there they occasionally visited the town. In 
1792 and in 1798 there were open clashes between Hasidim 
and their opponents. During the 1820s, a hasidic shtibl was 
founded and in 1838 there were seven such prayer rooms. As 
the *Haskalah movement penetrated Lvov, an anonymous 
herem was proclaimed in 1816 against a group of maskilim 
and especially against Solomon Judah *Rapoport, Benjamin 
Zevi Nutkis, and Judah Leib Pastor; it was only as a result of 
pressure from the authorities that it was rescinded by the av 
bet din, Jacob Meshullam Orenstein. During the 1830s a vio- 
lent dispute broke out over the question of a change in the tra- 
ditional Jewish dress. In 1844 a Reform Temple was opened 
and Abraham Kohen of Hohenems, Austria, was appointed 
as preacher. He was also made director of the German-Jew- 
ish school opened during the same year. The Orthodox were 
vigorously opposed to him and their opposition gained mo- 
mentum after the authorities confirmed him as rabbi of the 
province in 1847. A year later he and his family were poi- 
soned and Orthodox fanatics were accused of having com- 
mitted the crime. 

The assimilationist intelligentsia circles of Lvov identi- 
fied themselves with German culture, and in 1868 the *Shomer 
Israel organization was formed, with its ideological organ, Is- 
raelit. The movement was opposed by the Doresh Shalom so- 
ciety, founded in 1878 and disbanded a short while later, and 
after it by the *Aguddat Ahim (1883), which called for assim- 
ilation into Polish culture. Its organ was the Ojczyzna (“Fa- 
therland”). Toward the end of the century, the move toward 
Polish assimilation gained in strength and the Jewish repre- 
sentatives from Lvov in the Austrian parliament joined the 
Polish camp. During the 1870s Orthodox circles organized 
themselves within the framework of the *Mahzike Hadas, in 
which the Hasidim were predominant. Lvov was the home of 
Hertz *Homberg. Within the framework of his educational 
activities, four schools for boys, three for girls, and a teachers’ 
seminary headed by Aaron Friedenthal were founded there. 
All were closed down with the liquidation of Homberg’s edu- 
cational network in Galicia in 1806. Jewish children, however, 
began to attend general schools. Legal restrictions against the 
attendance of Jews in secondary schools and universities were 
removed in 1846. There were then many Jews in the liberal 
professions, including distinguished lawyers and physicians. 
From the emancipation period, there were numerous cases of 
apostasy in Lvov. Between 1868 and 1907, 713 Jews abandoned 
their faith, while 86 Christians were converted to Judaism. 
In 1874 there were 69 registered hadarim in the city and the 
first “reformed heder” (heder metukkan), in which 381 pupils 
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studied, was founded in 1885. An institute for religious stud- 
ies opened in 1910. 

During the Austrian period the two congregations in 
Lvov merged into a single community, which from the 1830s 
was led by moderate assimilationists. These included Im- 
manuel *Blumenfeld, Meir Jerahmeel Mieses, and Emil *Byk. 
Rabbis who held office in this community were Joseph Saul 
Nathanson, Zevi Hirsch Orenstein, Isaac Aaron Ettinger (see 
*Ettinger Family), Isaac *Schmelkes, and Aryeh Leib Braude. 
The preachers at the temple were Dr. S.A. *Schwabacher, Dr. 
Y.B. Lewinstein, Dr. Ezekiel Caro (who in 1909 was confirmed 
as rabbi of the community together with R. Isaac Schmelkes), 
and Dr. S. Gutmann. During the late 19 and early 20" cen- 
turies, the power of the assimilationists declined and nation- 
alist- Zionist influence began to be felt. The first Zionist soci- 
eties, Mikra Kodesh and Zion, were formed in 1883 and 1888. 
They formed the nucleus of the all-Galician Zionist organiza- 
tion. Periodicals and newspapers were published: Przyszlos¢, 
Wschod, Ha-Karmel, Der Veker, and Togblat. Activists in the 
Zionist societies included Reuben Birer, Joseph Kobak, David 
Schreiber, Abraham and Jacob Kokas, and Adolph *Stand. The 
first moves were made toward a Jewish workers’ movement 
and artisans’ unions, while some joined the p.p.s., the Pol- 
ish workers’ movement; the representative of this group was 
Herman *Diamand. 


From 1914 to 1939 

With the outbreak of World War 1, thousands of refugees ar- 
rived in Lvov from the regions bordering on Russia. The entry 
of the Russian army into the city in August 1914 was accompa- 
nied by robbery and looting, the closure of Jewish institutions, 
and the taking of hostages. With the return of the Austrians in 
June 1915, Jewish life was resumed, assistance to the refugees 
was organized, and the public institutions functioned once 
more. In November 1918, when the Poles and the Ukrainians 
fought for control of eastern Galicia, pogroms broke out in 
Lvov; 70 Jews lost their lives and many were wounded. It was 
then, when the German, Polish, and Ukrainian nationalistic 
cultures were in conflict, that the inherent risks of assimila- 
tion were made manifest to the Jews. 

During the period of independent Poland (1918-39), the 
community of Lvov was the third largest in Poland and one of 
its most important centers. From 99,595 in 1910 the number 
of Jews increased to 109,500 (33% of the total population) in 
1939. In the struggle between the Poles and the Ukrainians, 
each side accused the Jews of supporting the other. The rise of 
antisemitism and the severe economic situation were reflected 
in every sphere of Jewish life. The economic crisis was also il- 
lustrated by the reduction in community taxes: from 497,429 
zlotys in 1929 to 310,481 zlotys in 1933. During this period, Lvov 
had three Jewish secondary schools with instruction in Polish; 
a Hebrew college for advanced studies in Judaism (founded in 
1920), first directed by Moses *Schorr; a nationalist-religious 
school, Ma-Ta-T (Mi-Ziyyon Teze Torah); a vocational school; 
many hadarim; and a talmud torah. There were many Ashke- 
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nazi synagogues and hasidic prayer rooms. The newspapers 
Chwila (“The Moment”), Lemberger Togblat, and Opinia were 
published. The community was governed by assimilationists 
in coalition with the Orthodox, while for the greater part of 
this period the Zionists formed the opposition. In national 
politics, the Lvov members of the Polish parliament adopted 
a moderate line. They opposed the minorities bloc and were 
among the initiators of the *Ugoda (see also O. Thon and H. 
Rosmaryn), the agreement with the Polish government (1925). 
The Orthodox, especially the Hasidim of Belz, as well as the 
rich Jews, supported the government majority list. 


[Avraham Rubinstein] 


Hebrew Printing 

After the first partition of Poland (1772), which brought Gali- 
cia under Austro-Hungarian rule, the government forced Jew- 
ish printers to transfer their presses from *Zolkiew (Zholkva) 
to the Galician capital of Lvov in order to facilitate their *cen- 
sorship. The first to move were W. Letteris and H.D. Madpis, 
the latter producing Elijah Levita’s Pirkei Eliyahu in 1783. The 
house of Madpis brought out a new edition of the Talmud 
(1859-68) and a seven-volume Shulhan Arukh with standard 
commentaries (1858-61), still one of the best editions (a similar 
one was printed by J.L. Balaban and his son, who began print- 
ing in 1839). In 1785 J.S. Herz set up his press, which produced 
a good edition of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah (1805-11). Mad- 
pis’ granddaughter, Judith Mann-Rozanes, also moved from 
Zolkiew, while her son, M.H. Grossmann, continued print- 
ing until 1858. About 20 other printers were active in Lvov in 
the century and a half before the outbreak of World War 11, 
making the city one of the main centers for the production of 
Hebrew books, not only for Eastern Europe but for the Bal- 
kans as well. 


Holocaust Period 

In September 1939, at the beginning of World War 11, Poland 
was partitioned between Germany and the U.S.S.R., and Lvov 
became part of Soviet Ukraine. The economy was nationalized; 
Jewish organizations, parties, and institutions were closed. 
Jewish schools turned into Yiddish ones with Soviet curricu- 
lum. A Jewish theater was opened at the initiative of actors 
from among the thousands of refugees who flocked to the city. 
But after the outbreak of the German-Soviet War, the Germans 
captured the city (July 1941); it then had a Jewish population of 
about 150,000, including thousands of refugees from the Nazi- 
occupied western part of Poland. The local Ukrainian popu- 
lation welcomed the German troops, while Stefan Bandera’s 
units joined up with the invading forces and played a major 
role in stirring up hatred of the Jews and in murdering them. 
An incited mob attacked the Jews for three days. Thousands 
of Jews were put in jail, where they were tortured and mur- 
dered. During July several hundred Jewish public figures and 
youth were put to death; over 2,000 Jews were shot in “Aktion 
Petliura” (July 25-27). On July 15, the Jews were ordered to 
wear the yellow badge, and at the beginning of August a fine 
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of 20,000,000 rubles ($4,000,000) was imposed upon them. 
Jewish property was confiscated and looted and in August the 
desecration and destruction of synagogues and Jewish cem- 
eteries was carried out. 

A Judenrat was appointed by the authorities, headed by 
Joseph Parnes, who was killed shortly afterward when he re- 
fused to supply the Nazis with a quota of men for forced labor. 
A similar fate was in store for two of his three successors; the 
last chairman of the Judenrat, Ebersohn, was executed to- 
gether with the other members of the council in February 
1943. Under German supervision, the Judenrat handled taxes, 
social welfare, and food and housing control. A Jewish police 
force came into being as a special department of the Judenrat; 
in the course of time it was manipulated by the Nazis to serve 
their own aims. On Aug. 1, 1941, Eastern Galicia was incorpo- 
rated into the General Government, Poland, and all anti-Jew- 
ish restrictions that had been in force in western Poland for 
the past two years were now also applied to the Jews of Lvov 
(see *Holocaust, General Survey). Labor camps were set up in 
the city and vicinity, where many Jews were either murdered 
outright (especially young people) or died as a result of the 
inhuman conditions prevailing in the camps. In November 
1941 the Jews of Lvov were all concentrated in a special quar- 
ter of the city and subjected to starvation. 

In March 1942 about 15,000 Jews from Lvov were de- 
ported to *Belzec extermination camp. The big Aktion, how- 
ever, took place from August 10 to 23, in which 40,000 Jews 
perished. Following the Aktion the s.s.-Gruppenfuehrer Fritz 
*Katzmann ordered the establishment of a ghetto, completely 
sealed off and surrounded by a barbed-wire fence. The over- 
crowding caused a series of epidemics which killed thousands 
of ghetto inmates. In further Aktionen (November 1942 and 
January 1943), another 15,000 Jews were murdered, some in 
Belzec and others in the Janowska Road camp. The rest of 
the ghetto inmates, some 20,000 people, were restricted to 
a portion of the ghetto designated as the Jewish camp and 
the Judenrat was liquidated. In the last Aktion (June 1943), 
which resulted in the death of most of the surviving Jews, the 
Jews offered armed resistance. In places where the Nazis en- 
countered gunfire and hand grenades, they poured gasoline 
on the Jewish houses and set them in flames. The 7,000 Jews 
who survived the massacre were dispatched to the Janowska 
Road camp. Apart from a few Jews in labor camps, Lvov and 
the environs were made *judenrein. A few hid in the “Aryan” 
part of the city. 


JANOWSKA ROAD CAMP. The camp, a place of torture and 
murder, was set up on Janowska Road in October 1941. One 
part of the camp contained quarters for the ss men and camp 
police, and a prison barracks (the latter also served as a tran- 
sit camp for deportees to Belzec extermination camp). The 
other part contained workshops which in the course of time 
developed into a special unit, the German Armament Works 
(Daw; see *ss, Enterprises in the East). Designed as a forced 
labor camp for Jews from Lvov and the area, Janowska in fact 
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became an extermination camp. Tens of thousands of Jews 
from Eastern Galicia were brought there, some of whom were 
murdered on the spot and others sent on to Belzec. Prisoners 
were killed in many instances for the “entertainment” of the 
murderers. Yet in spite of the conditions, the Jews created cul- 
tural activities in the camp and prepared for armed resistance. 
The Germans, under the threat of possible resistance, liqui- 
dated the camp in a surprise Aktion on Nov. 20, 1943. Only a 
few individuals escaped. The special conditions prevailing in 
Lvov - a hostile Ukrainian population, the lack of forests in 
the area to provide shelter, and the absence of a local parti- 
san movement - precluded the rise of organized Jewish resis- 
tance. However, a few sporadic and isolated attempts to resist 
were made. Some Jews fled to the remote forests, but in most 
instances the local peasants handed them over to the Nazis. 
Some instances of resistance have been recorded, e.g., during 
the liquidation of the ghetto and one in the Janowska Road 
camp. In one instance, a group of camp prisoners charged 
with the disposal and cremation of corpses attacked and killed 
several of the German guards. A few dozen prisoners then es- 
caped, but most of them were caught and murdered. 

When the Soviet forces entered in July 1944, a Jewish 
committee was established to help the survivors. Of the 3,400 
Jewish survivors who registered with the committee by the 
end of 1944, only 820 were from Lvov ghetto itself. Most of the 
survivors settled in Israel, after wandering through Europe, 
while the rest emigrated to other countries overseas. Some of 
the ashes of the Lvov martyrs were taken to Israel and interred 
at the Nahalat Yizhak cemetery near Tel Aviv. 


Contemporary Period 

A monument to the memory of Jewish victims of the Nazis, 
with inscriptions in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Russian, was erected 
shortly after World War 11. In the 1959 census 29,701 Jews were 
registered in the Lvov oblast (district), 5,011 of whom declared 
Yiddish to be their mother tongue. In the city, a center of 
Ukrainian nationalism, an anti-Jewish atmosphere prevailed 
in most spheres of life. In 1957 several Jewish students were 
arrested for “Zionist activities.” Organized mazzah baking was 
prohibited in 1959, and in the same year pressure was brought 
to bear on the local mohalim to induce them to sign a declara- 
tion promising to abandon circumcision. In the Jewish cem- 
etery only a small section was kept intact and used for buri- 
als. In 1962 several hundred Jews were arrested for “economic 
crimes.” In that year several articles were published in the local 
Ukrainian newspaper, Lvivska Pravda, demanding the closure 
of the only remaining synagogue on the pretext that it served 
as a meeting place for “speculators” and other criminals. It was 
in fact closed toward the end of that year, and all synagogue 
officials were arrested and charged with “economic crimes.” 
The community slaughterhouse was handed over to a local 
municipal organization. In 1965 local Jews addressed a peti- 
tion to Prime Minister Kosygin asking to be given a place for 
worship. They were allotted a building site, but the financial 
burden of erecting a new synagogue was too great. In 1969 
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the militia broke into private minyanim and dispersed them 
by force. Most Jews emigrated in the 1990s. 


[Emmanuel Brand] 
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LVOVICH, DAVID (known as Davidovich; 1882-1950), 
leader of the territorialist-Socialist movement and of *orT. 
Born in southern Russia and brought up in an assimilation- 
ist environment, Lvovich first became acquainted with Jew- 
ish affairs and the Jewish workers movement when he visited 
Minsk in 1903 and came into contact with the *Poalei Zion. 
After he left Russia he maintained relations with the Herut 
group founded by N. *Syrkin. In 1905 he visited Erez Israel and 
on his return he abandoned general Zionism in favor of terri- 
torialism. After joining the *Zionist-Socialist Workers’ Party 
(ss or zs), he founded the ss League abroad and established 
student groups in Germany. A member of the party’s commit- 
tee in Odessa from late 1905, he was the leader of its *self-de- 
fense group during the October pogrom. At the ss convention 
in Leipzig (1906), he represented that trend which connected 
the future realization of territorialism with the unavoidable 
turn of the course of Jewish emigration from the towns toward 
agriculture and concentrated colonization. He later worked for 
an active policy in the organization and regulation of emigra- 
tion. As the representative of the ss at the conventions of the 
Jewish Territorialist Organization (see *Territorialism) he was 
elected to the Angola Committee (Vienna, 1912). In 1907 he 
was the representative of the ss at the Socialist International 
Congress in Stuttgart. Lvovich tried to promote cooperation 
between ss, the *Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party (“Sejmists”), 
and the Poalei Zion. In 1917 he was elected to the Social-Rev- 
olutionary list by Jewish colonists of southern Ukraine as the 
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only delegate of the *United Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party 
at the constituent assembly. Turning his energies to working 
for ORT in Russia, he traveled abroad (1919) as its emissary, 
along with L. *Bramson, in order to establish the world orT 
league (1921). Becoming a member of its executive council 
in 1937 he was elected vice president and in 1946 co-presi- 
dent. He published his memoirs in Sotsialistisher Teritorial- 
izm (1934), 79-89. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: orT khronik (Yid., Oct. 1950); Akhtsik Yor 


“ORT” (1960), 119-41. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


LWOFE, ANDRE MICHEL (1902-1994), French biolo- 
gist and Nobel Prize winner. Born in the Allier department, 
France, Lwoff became head of the Microbial Physiology Lab- 
oratory of the Pasteur Institute in Paris in 1938. Lwoff’s ear- 
lier work dealt with the morphology and biology of the ciliate 
protozoa, and particularly the problem of the genetic continu- 
ity of cell structures. His later research dealt with the biology 
of viruses, the genetics of bacteria, and the mechanisms by 
which viruses are replicated in the course of a viral infection. 
During World War 11 he was awarded the Medal of the Resis- 
tance for his work in the French underground. After the war 
Lwoff and his collaborators began a study of lysogeny. Lwoff 
demonstrated that in this condition the bacterial cell harbors 
a “prophage” which is harmless to the host cell and is trans- 
mitted genetically. It can be induced by external factors, such 
as ultraviolet light, to become virulent, causing destruction of 
the host cell and liberation of infectious virus particles. This 
discovery led to entirely new ideas as to the evolution and 
biological role of viruses. Lwoff was corecipient of the 1965 
Nobel Prize for medicine and physiology. Among his books 
are Problems of Morphogenesis in Ciliates (1950) and Biological 
Order (1962). He was also editor of Biochemistry and Physiol- 


ogy of Protozoa (3 vols., 1951-64). 
[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


LYADY, a town in Vitebsk district, Belarus; under Polish rule 
until 1772, when it was incorporated into Russia and was in- 
cluded in the Mogilev province. A Jewish settlement in Lyady 
is mentioned in documents of 1731. In 1766 there were 207 Jew- 
ish poll tax payers. During the 19" century, Lyady became a 
“Jewish” townlet, the Jews forming the majority of the popula- 
tion. There were 2,137 Jews registered with the community in 
1847, and 3,763 (83.9% of the total population) in 1897. Lyady 
became known as the home of *Shneour Zalman, the founder 
of the Chabad movement, who lived there during the last 12 
years of his life, and was referred to as the “Rabbi of Lyady.” 
His son, Dov Baer, also lived there at first. In 1869 the great- 
grandson of Shneour Zalman, Shneour Hayyim Zalman, set- 
tled in Lyady. He and his sons maintained a hasidic “court” 
in the town. In 1926 there were 2,020 Jews (56% of the total 
population). In 1929 there was a Yiddish school and a kolkhoz, 
where 14 families worked. In 1939 the number of Jews in Lyady 
dropped to 897 (38% of the total). Lyady was the birthplace of 
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Alexander Siskind *Rabinovitz (Azar) and Reuben *Brainin. 
The Germans occupied the town on July 18, 1941. In March 
1942 some 2,000 Jews from the town and environs were as- 
sembled and murdered on April 2, 1942, outside Lyady. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Brainin, Fun mayn Lebens Bukh (1946), 
31-99; Regesty i nadpisy, 2 (1910), 301-02. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LYAKHOVICHI (Pol. Lachowicze; Yid. wu11Dy?), city in 
Brest-Litovsk oblast, Belarus. Jews were living in Lyakhovichi 
by the first quarter of the 17" century. According to a decision 
of the Lithuanian Council of 1623 (see *Councils of the Lands), 
the community was subordinated to the kahal of *Pinsk. Dur- 
ing the second half of the 18" century the city’s annual fairs 
were an important meeting place for Jewish merchants. There 
were 729 Jewish poll tax payers in 1766; in 1847 the commu- 
nity numbered 1,071, increasing to 3,846 (76.6% of the total 
population) in 1897. A branch of the Karlin hasidic dynasty 
prevailed in the town. The chaos during World War 1 and the 
immediate postwar years caused a drop in the Jewish popu- 
lation and in 1921 it numbered only 1,656 (58.7%). A Tarbut 
school and a yeshivah with 50 pupils operated there. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


Holocaust Period 

On the eve of the German occupation (June 24, 1941) the com- 
munity consisted of 6,000 Jews. The Germans entered town 
on June 26, and on June 28 a number of Jewish community 
leaders were murdered in the nearby forest, following which 
a pogrom broke out in which 82 Jews were killed (July 1). In 
fall 1941 the Jews were ordered to assemble in the marketplace, 
where a Selektion was made to separate the 1,500 able-bodied 
from the 2,000 “nonproductive.” The latter were taken to a 
trench and murdered; some tried to escape but most of these 
were shot. The “productive” persons were interned in a ghetto. 
A group of young persons, led by Zalman Rabinowicz, Josef 
Peker, and Haim Abramowicz, organized resistance units. On 
June 10, 1942, a second Aktion was carried out in which 1,200 
Jews were murdered. Some attempts at resistance were then 
made. When an Aktion to liquidate the entire ghetto was car- 
ried out the Germans met with armed resistance. Some ghetto 
inmates escaped to the forests and joined the partisans, among 
them Shmuel Mordkowski, who was an outstanding resistance 
fighter. The rest were killed on June 24, 1942. Fewer than ten 
Jews survived in Lyakhovichi. About 80 Jews from the town 
who had joined the Soviet army in 1941 also survived. 


[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lachowicze, Sefer Zikkaron (Heb. and Yid., 
1949); Halpern, Pinkas, index; S$. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah 
(1925), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Potsce w wiekach 
XIX I XX (1930), 84; I. Schiper (ed.), Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na 
ziemiach polskich (1937), index. 


LYCK (Pol. Elk), town in Poland; before 1945 in E. Prussia. 
During the late 17" century Jewish tradesmen visited the mar- 
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ket town and subsequently established a community which, 
in 1713, numbered 29 persons. Its shohet, Eliezer Lipmann Sil- 
bermann, founded the Hebrew weekly *Ha-Maggid which was 
printed in Lyck from 1856 to 1891. The *Mekizei Nirdamim So- 
ciety was also founded by Silbermann and, between 1864 and 
1874, 15 of its publications were printed in Lyck. Among them 
was S.D. *Luzzatto’s 1864 edition of *Judah Halevi’s Diwan, S. 
*Buber’s edition of the Pesikta de Rav Kahana (1868), and parts 
of I. *Lampronti’s Pahad Yizhak (1864-74). In the second half 
of the 19 century many Hebrew books were printed in the 
town and smuggled across the border to Russian Jewry. The 
community of Lyck increased from 90 persons in 1845 to 250 
(3.65% of the total population) in 1880, then declined to 137 
in 1933 and 16 in 1939. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neufeld, in: Aujw (May 7, 1965), 6; PK Ger- 
manyah; Dwah shel Mekizei Nirdamim (1935). 
[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


LYDDA (Heb. 72, Lod), town in the coastal plain of Israel, 
10 mi. (16 km.) S.E. of Tel Aviv-Jaffa. Lydda first appears in 
the Canaanite period (1465 B.c.E.) when it is mentioned in 
Thutmosis 111’s list of towns in Canaan. According to the Tal- 
mud (Meg. 1:3b-4a; TJ, Meg. 1:1), the city was fortified “in the 
days of Joshua the son of Nun,’ but according to the Bible, it 
was built by Shemed, a Benjamite (1 Chron. 8:12). It appears 
with Ono and Hadid in the list of places resettled after the re- 
turn from the Babylonian Exile (Ezra 2:33; Neh. 7:37), and it 
occurs with Ono and Ge-Harashim in the list of Benjamite 
settlements (Neh. 11:35). 

In the Hellenistic period the town was outside the bound- 
aries of Judea; it was detached from Samaria and given to Jon- 
athan the Hasmonean by Demetrius 11 in 145 B.C.E. (I Macc. 
11:34; Jos., Ant., 13:127), becoming a toparchy of Judea (Jos., 
Wars, 3:55). In Maccabean times it was a purely Jewish town; 
Julius Caesar restored the privileges of the Jews of Lydda (Jos., 
Ant., 14:208). In the Roman period it was counted as a village, 
although it was as populous as a city (Jos., Ant., 20:130). In 
43 B.C.E. its inhabitants were sold into slavery by Cassius, the 
governor of Syria (Jos., Ant., 14:275). Quadratus, the Syrian 
governor in the time of Claudius, executed several Jews there; 
Cestius Gallus, the Roman proconsul of Syria, burned it on 
his way to Jerusalem in 66 c.£. It was within the command 
of John the Essene at the beginning of the First Jewish War 
(66-70); Vespasian occupied it in 68 C.E. 

According to talmudic sources, Lydda was situated on 
the boundary of the Shephelah and the coastal plain, one 
day’s journey from Jerusalem; other sources call the plain 
around it the Shephelah of Lydda (Ma’as. Sh. 5:2). The town 
flourished between the First and Second Jewish Wars. It had 
a large market; cattle were raised in the area; and textile, dye- 
ing, and pottery industries were established. A Christian com- 
munity existed there in the time of Peter (Acts 9:32-35). It was 
the seat of a Sanhedrin; famous talmudic scholars, such as R. 
Tarfon, R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, R. Akiva, Joshua b. Levi, Judah 
b. Pazi, Eleazar bar Kappara, and Hanina bar Hama taught 
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there. Among its synagogues was one specially maintained 
by a community of Tarsians. After the war of Bar-Kokhba 
(132-135), Jews remained in Lydda, though its agricultural hin- 
terland had been destroyed. The patriarch R. Judah 1 leased 
estates in its plain. 

In 200, the emperor Septimius Severus established a 
Roman city at Lydda, calling it Colonia Lucia Septimia Severa 
Diospolis. Its territory consisted of the combined toparchies 
of Lydda and Thamna. The town remained partly Jewish. It 
took part in the revolt against the emperor Gallus in 351 and 
was punished when the revolt failed; according to one Mid- 
rash, out of ten measures of poverty in the world, Lydda had 
nine. The Samaritan element became more powerful in Byz- 
antine times, although the town, part of Palaestina Prima, was 
predominantly Christian and had a bishop. Justinian built a 
church there. It was the legendary birthplace of St. George; 
hence its name Georgiopolis in late Byzantine and crusader 
sources. It was captured by the Muslim general ‘Amr ibn al-‘As 
in 636 and until the foundation of Ramleh (c. 715) it served as 
headquarters of the province of Filastin. In 1099 it was occu- 
pied by the crusaders and became a seigneurie with a vicomte 
in charge. The crusaders built a Church of St. George there, 
still partly preserved. In 1170, Benjamin of Tudela found only 
one Jewish family there. After Saladin’s reconquest of the town 
in 1191, more Jews settled in it. In the 14" century, Estori ha- 
Parhi found a Jewish community there. Under the Mamluks 
Lydda was the seat of an administrative district. The town 
seems not to have been inhabited by Jews during the early 
Ottoman period. Ancient remains in modern Lydda include 
a mound, a Jewish tomb, and a Greco-Samaritan inscription. 
A magnificent mosaic floor within a large villa was uncovered 
in recent archaeological work in the city; the floor has Nilotic 
scenes with sea creatures and boats. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Modern Period 

In the 19 century a small Jewish community existed in Lydda, 
but the 1921 Arab riots compelled the last of its Jewish inhab- 
itants to leave. Further attempts to reestablish the community 
during the British Mandate failed because of ensuing violence. 
The town, which numbered only a few hundred families at the 
beginning of the century, expanded quickly and in 1919 be- 
came an important railway junction. In 1944, Lydda numbered 
about 17,000 Arab inhabitants, one-fifth of them Christians 
and the rest Muslims. 

During Israel’s *War of Independence, Lydda was occu- 
pied by Israel forces in Operation Dani on July 10, 1949, and 
the great majority of its inhabitants abandoned the town. The 
first Jewish settlers went to Lydda at the end of 1948 when its 
population numbered 1,200, with 1,050 of them Arabs. In 1949 
it received municipal council status. In 1955, in the spirit of a 
prototype plan made by architect Michael Bar, the Jewish set- 
tlers were housed in modern houses in the northern part of 
the city, and the Arab population was housed in the east. This 
separation has continued until today. The new parts of Lydda 
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contrast with its ancient nucleus, which has preserved an Ori- 
ental character and retains its mosques and churches. 

At the end of 1969 its population was 28,000, including 
2,900 Muslims and Christian Arabs. In the mid-1990s, the 
population was approximately 49,500, with approximately 
10,180 non-Jews. By the end of 2002 the population had risen 
to 66,500, including 18,000 non-Jews (26% of the city’s popu- 
lation) and 15,000 new immigrants (mostly from the former 
Soviet Union and Ethiopia). The city’s area is about 4 sq. mi. 
(10 sq. km.). The growth of the Arab population, together with 
the departure of the veteran Jewish population, has created 
racial tension in the city and a reputation as the drug capital 
of Israel. Income was well below the national average. 

The nearby airport, Israel’s international airport for pas- 
sengers and freight, was originally built by the Mandatory gov- 
ernment in 1936, with the Israel government greatly expanding 
its facilities. It serves as the home base for *El Al Israel Air- 
lines. New passenger sections were completed in 1970. Now 
known as Ben-Gurion Airport, it has expanded still further 
with the construction and opening of the impressive Terminal 
3 in 2005. Some 115,000 passengers passed through the airport 
in 1950, over a million in 1970, and five million in 2004. The 
airport served the town as an important source of employ- 
ment, as did Israel Aircraft Industries. 


[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Press, Erez, s.v.; EM, 4 (1962), 430-1 (incl. 
bibl.); S. Abramsky, Ancient Towns in Israel (1963); Benvenisti, Cru- 
saders in the Holy Land, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Schwartz, 
Lod (Lydda), Israel. From its Origins Through the Byzantine Period, 
5600 B.C.E.—640 C.E. (1991); Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Ta- 
bula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer (1994), 
171; B.-Z. Rosenfeld, Lod and Its Sages in the Period of the Mishnah 
and the Talmud (1997). 


LYDIA, LYDIANS (Heb. 77, 0°712, 0°71; Assyr. Luddu), 
people who, together with the Phrygians and other Anatolian 
peoples, infiltrated Anatolia after the decline of the *Hittite 
empire at the beginning of the 12" century B.c.z., and settled 
in the vicinity of the Maeander River (modern Buyuk Mend- 
eres) and the western part of the Anatolian heights. After their 
infiltration, the Lydian tribes assimilated within the local Hit- 
tite population and partly took on its language. It is significant 
to note that one of the kings of the first dynasty is called by 
the Hittite name MurSilis (Gr. Myrsilus), a name which was 
common among the Hittite kings. This dynasty ended with a 
court uprising, when the head of the royal guard, Gyges, took 
over the rule. Gyges established the second Lydian dynasty, 
which ended with the reign of Croesus, when Lydia was con- 
quered by the Persian king Cyrus. During the time of Gyges, 
relations were established between Lydia and the kingdom 
of Assyria, because Gyges sought the aid of the latter against 
the Cimmerians. An important part of this episode has been 
preserved in the Annals of Ashurbanipal, which records a re- 
quest for aid by “Guggu king of Luddu (Lydia)” from the As- 
syrian king (Rassam Cylinder, 2:95). The name of Gyges, in 
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its Hebrew form, *Gog, found its way into Ezekiel (38:2-3). 
He is referred to here as the head of two Anatolian peoples, 
Meshech and Tubal. It may thus be concluded that legends 
about Gyges were popular in both the classical world and the 
Assyrian empire. Gyges attempted to gain control of central 
Anatolia and its western coast. The Lydian capital was at this 
time already in *Sardis. The last Lydian king was Croesus, 
known throughout the Greek world for his legendary wealth; 
he was defeated by the Persian army in 547. This brought an 
end to the Lydian kingdom, which became a province of the 
Persian empire. The name of the area was preserved as Lydia 
until a later period, and appears in its biblical Hebrew form, 
Lud, in talmudic sources as well. The name appears in the 
Bible together with the names of the Anatolian peoples who 
were known in the ancient Near East in the eighth and sev- 
enth centuries. In Genesis 10:22, Lud is considered a son of 
Shem and listed together with Elam, Assyria, etc. This ethnic 
juxtaposition reflects the geographic relationship of the whole 
northeastern territory as well as an ethnic unity. The paral- 
lel list in 1 Chronicles 1:17 also includes Meshech, which em- 
phasizes the geographic-ethnic orientation of the list. There 
is an interesting report in Jeremiah 46:9 which speaks of the 
army of Pharaoh Neco and which also mentions the Lydians 
as bowmen serving as auxiliaries of the Egyptian forces. Some 
scholars regard Ludim (Lydians) as a distortion of Luvim (Lib- 
yans), but it is more reasonable to assume that the verse refers 
to mercenary forces of Lydians who, like the Greeks, served 
in the Egyptian army. 

[Aaron Kempinski] 
Jews in Lydia 
The beginning of Jewish settlement in Lydia is connected 
with the establishment of Jewish military settlements by An- 
tiochus 111. Josephus relates that during Antiochus’ campaign 
in the East in 209-204 B.c.E£. a revolt broke out in Lydia and 
Phrygia, and Antiochus decided to transfer 2,000 Jewish fam- 
ilies from Mesopotamia to the rebellious regions. Each fam- 
ily received a plot of land upon which to build a house and 
for cultivation. They were to be exempt from taxation for ten 
years, and during the initial period their needs were to be 
provided for. They received special authority to live accord- 
ing to the customs of their ancestors. The authenticity of the 
document quoted by Josephus (Ant., 12:147ff.) is denied by 
some, but since Jews served as soldiers and dwelt in military 
settlements as early as in the Persian era, it can be regarded as 
genuine. These settlements became the nucleus of the Jewish 
settlement in Asia Minor generally and in Lydia in particular. 
Lydia remained in the possession of Antiochus until the battle 
of Magnesia in 190 B.c.E. when it was given by the Romans to 
Eumenes 11 king of Pergamum. 

In 133 B.C.E. Attalus 111 bequeathed the kingdom to the 
Romans and an Asian province was created which included 
Lydia. Information about the Jews of Lydia derives chiefly 
from the Roman era. Many documents having reference to the 
Jews of Sardis have been preserved. From a resolution about 
the Jews by the citizens of Sardis it is clear that the Romans 
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granted the Jews the right to live according to their customs 
and even to be judged by their own laws. The ancient syna- 
gogue of Sardis was discovered and excavated in the 1960s. 
The sending of the half shekel to the Temple in Jerusalem 
was a source of friction between Jews and gentiles, who did 
not look favorably upon the export of the money from their 
city to a foreign country. The proconsul Gaius Norbanus 
Flaccus (in the time of Augustus, 27 B.C.E.-14 C.E.) wrote 
to the authorities of Sardis ordering them not to prevent the 
Jews from collecting the money and sending it to Jerusalem. 
There is extant from a still later period, the time of Trajan, an 
inscription from the city of Thyatira in Lydia (Frey, Corpus, 
2 (1952), 16, no. 752). In this inscription the word Sambatyon 
occurs. Some consider it to be a Jewish inscription, while oth- 
ers regard it as being connected with “the God fearing ones” 
who were not regarded as full Jews. There is already reference 
to a “God fearing” woman from this city in an earlier period 


in Acts 16:14. Geen 
ea Rot 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Radet, La Lydie et le Monde Grec... (1892); 
A. Goetze, Kleinasien (19577), 206-9; A. Heubeck, Lydiaka (1959); 
G. Neumann, Untersuchungen zum Weiterleben hethitischen und 
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(1967). JEWS IN LyDIA: A. Buechler, Die Tobiaden und die Oniaden 
(1899), 144ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 12-15, 75; Juster, Juifs, 1 
(1914), 190; Pauly-Wissowa, 26 (1927), 2197; Frey, Corpus, 2 (1952), 
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LYON-CAEN, CHARLES LEON (1843-1935); French jurist. 
The son of a tailor, Lyon-Caen spent some time on his father’s 
business before studying law. His doctoral thesis, Partages 
dascendants (1867), earned him a considerable reputation as 
a jurist and he became professor of law at the Sorbonne in 
1872, a post he held for nearly half a century. Lyon-Caen was 
an authority on commercial and international law and was 
the author of important works on both subjects. His Precis de 
droit commercial (2 vols., 1885) and Traité de droit commercial 
(8 vols., 1885), written with Louis Renault, became standard 
works, while his Droit international privé maritime (1883) was 
one of the first textbooks on maritime law as a separate branch 
of the law. His other works include De la condition légale des 
sociétes étrangéres en France (1870). Lyon-Caen was elected to 
the Académie des sciences morales et politiques in 1884 and 
became its permanent secretary in 1893. He was active in Jew- 
ish affairs as president of Loeuvre des orphelins Israélites and 
the Comité d'aide aux émigrants juifs. 


[Shulamith Catane] 


LYONS, capital of the Rhéne department, E. central France. 
According to a medieval Jewish legend one of the three boats 
loaded with Jewish captives taken during the siege of Jeru- 
salem docked at Lyons. Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, 
was exiled to the city by Caligula in 39 c.z. Lyons seems to 
have had a Jewish population in both the first and the second 
centuries. Little more is known about Jews in Lyons until the 
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beginning of the ninth century, however, when there was a 
large, prosperous, and powerful Jewish community in the city. 
The Jews owned slaves and also employed Christian laborers 
in their homes and in their commercial and agricultural enter- 
prises. Relations between Jews and their Christian neighbors 
appear to have been amicable. Jewish vintners and butchers 
sold their merchandise to both Jews and Christians. Jews also 
served as purveyors to the imperial palace. Some Jews were 
employed in public service, especially as collectors of imposts 
and taxes. Their religious services also appear to have been at- 
tended by Christians, many of whom declared that they pre- 
ferred the preaching of the Jews to that of the Catholic priests. 
Such opinions could only have been an extreme irritant to the 
bishop, *Agobard, who had hoped to convert the local Jews to 
Christianity. A first attempt around 820, targeting children, 
involved the use of a measure of force, and encountered de- 
termined resistance from parents and the vigorous interven- 
tion of the emperor, *Louis the Pious. Louis had to intervene 
on several other occasions against this troublesome bishop, 
at times dispatching his special envoys in charge of Jewish af- 
fairs, the missi or magister Judaeorum. *Amulo, Agobard’s 
successor, mounted a campaign against the Jews of Lyons, 
but without success. In the Middle Ages the Jews lived in the 
Rue Juiverie at the foot of Fourviere hill. When they were ex- 
pelled in 1250 they were living in the present Rue Ferrachat. 
For a century Jews only visited Lyons for short periods, but 
in the second half of the 14 century there was again a Jewish 
settlement in the city. They paid municipal taxes, and special 
officials were appointed with jurisdiction over them. As the 
city was not part of the Kingdom of France, the new commu- 
nity was not affected by the expulsion order of 1394. They were 
expelled some years later, however, probably in 1420; most of 
them moved to neighboring Trévoux. Beginning in the 16 
century, Jews reappeared in Lyons sporadically as merchants 
at the fairs and probably also as correctors of Hebrew print- 
ing. A group of Jews arrived in Lyons in 1548 (perhaps from 
Spain and Portugal), but they too were forced to leave. Appar- 
ently Joseph *Nasi opened a bank there for some time, but it 
was closed down by Henri 11. A community gradually rees- 
tablished itself in the 17" century, consisting mainly of fami- 
lies from Avignon as well as from Comtat Venaissin, Alsace, 
and Bordeaux. In 1775, the community officially requested 
permission to open a cemetery. At first they bought space in 
the vaults of the city hospital. Twenty years later they were 
able to purchase a cemetery at La Guillotiére. Nevertheless, 
the number of Jews remained insignificant, and there was no 
synagogue or permanent prayer room. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / David Weinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


The community was attached to the *Consistory of Mar- 
seilles in 1808. With the influx of Jews from Alsace and Lor- 
raine, the community grew to number 300 in 1830, and 700 
in 1840. The majority lived in very modest circumstances, in- 
habiting two poor quarters in the Rue Lanterne and Rue de la 
Barre. From 1838 a prosperous industrialist, Samuel Heyman 
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de Ricqulés, was leader of the community. De Ricqules ini- 
tially endowed Jewish schools and charitable institutions with 
the intention of reforming them; after a few years, however, he 
encountered hostility from more traditional elements and was 
forced to retire. The number of Jews grew to 1,000 in 1848 and 
1,200 in 1854. The community acquired the services of a sala- 
ried rabbi in 1850. In 1857 it formed its own consistory, which 
also included Saint-Etienne (116 Jews), Chalon-sur-Sa6ne 
(125), Besancon (379), and Montbéliard (202). Among its presi- 
dents were Solomon *Reinach and Generals Levy and Worms. 
Solomon *Munk represented Lyons at the Central Consistory. 
In 1864 the Grande Synagogue was erected on the Quai Tilsitt. 
At the beginning of the 20" century, with the arrival of immi- 
grants from the Mediterranean area, a Sephardi community 
was formed in the suburb of Saint-Fons. On the eve of World 
War 11 Lyons had 500-600 Jewish families. 


[Moshe Catane / David Weinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 
As a result of the Franco-German agreement (June 1940), 
Lyons became a “free” city. During much of World War 11, 
it served as a refuge for Jewish organizations, particularly 
the offices of the Central Consistory, as well as philanthropic 
and Zionist bodies. Information, both official and unofficial, 
instructions to the Jewish communities in France, protests 
against anti-Jewish measures, and secret orders of the resis- 
tance all emanated from Lyons. Many Jewish leaders were ar- 
rested there. Lyons also hosted a center for Jewish studies for 
refugee intellectuals, to which Léon *Algazi notably contrib- 
uted, and a reception center for Jewish physicians, on the ini- 
tiative of *osE. During the Occupation the city also provided 
sanctuary for large numbers of Jews. Probably its most impor- 
tant role was that of a major center of the Jewish resistance. 
Jewish resistance fighters generally operated in total isolation 
from other resistance organizations, with only occasional sup- 
port and cooperation from Catholic and Protestant elements. 
Lyons was also the home of an active Catholic resistance effort, 
thanks to the pastoral letter which Cardinal Gerlier had read 
on September 6, 1942, in which he denounced the persecution 
of Jews. Led by the notorious Klaus *Barbie, local Nazi offi- 
cials fought ruthlessly against members of the resistance and 
against Jews. The arrests, torture, and deportations reached a 
peak in August 1944, when prisoners from the “Jewish quar- 
ters” in the Monluc Fort prison were taken to Bron airfield to 
de-mine the area after the bombardment. After the war the 
remains of 109 individuals were uncovered. 

After the war many Jewish refugees settled permanently 
in Lyons. Nevertheless, the community of approximately 7,000 
was hardly any larger than in 1939. With the city’s economic 
expansion and the influx of immigrants from North Africa in 
the 1950s and 1960s, the Jewish population had increased to 
over 20,000 in 1969. In 1961 the community inaugurated one 
of the first and foremost community centers in France. The 
various communal religious bodies — consistorial, Sephardi, 
and Orthodox - generally worked in close cooperation, and a 
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new synagogue was inaugurated in 1966 in La Duchére, a new 
quarter of the city. A regional consistory was also founded in 
1961. In 1987, there were said to be about 25,000 Jews living in 
Lyons. The community institutions include an orT vocational 
school, two religious schools, and numerous kosher butchers 
and restaurants. There are more than 20 other communities 
in the vicinity. Two are especially notable. Villeurbanne, with 
a Jewish population of 1,900, has a synagogue that was built 
in 1965 with money from the Claims Conference and with the 
help of Aktion Suehnezeichen (“Repentance Society”), a group 
of young Germans seeking expiation for Nazi crimes. The 
community of Saint Fons-Vénissieux was originally founded 
in the interwar period by Jews from North Africa. Number- 
ing about 1,000, a majority of whom are industrial workers, it 
maintains a synagogue and community center. 
[Georges Levitte / David Weinberg (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lévy, Notice sur les Israélites de Lyon 
(1894); idem, in: Univers Israélite, 48-49 (1892/93-1893/94); T. Rein- 
ach, in: REJ, 50 (1905), lxxxi-cxi; S. Reinach, ibid., 51 (1906), 245-50; 
B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens dans le monde occidental (1960), 
index; A. Coville, Recherches sur Vhistoire de Lyon (1928), 5381; J. 
Kling, in: Revue de Psychologie des peuples, 13 (1958), 199 ff.; E. Dreyfus 
and L. Marx, Autour des Juifs de Lyon (1958); F. Delpech, in: Cahiers 
d@ Histoire (1959), 51ff.; H. Amoretti, Lyon... 1940-1944 (1964), 142 ff; 
Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 252f. 


LYONS, ALBERT MICHAEL NEIL (1880-1940), author, 
known as A. Neil Lyons. Born in Kimberley, South Africa, 
Lyons came to England as a child and was educated at Bed- 
ford Grammar School. From 1899 he was a journalist, chiefly 
for the Topical Times. He then became a prolific playwright. 
Lyons’ best-known work, London Pride (1916), “a London play 
for London people,’ was written in collaboration with Gladys 
Unger. Other works by Lyons include Kitchener Chaps (1915); 
an anthology of short stories (1929); Tom, Dick and Harriet 
(1937), and a number of biographies. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Griffiths (ed.), Encyclopedia of the 
British Press, 1422-1992 (1992), 383. 


LYONS, EUGENE (1898-1984), U.S. journalist and author. 
Born in Russia and educated in New York, Lyons spent seven 
years in Moscow after World War 1 as United Press corre- 
spondent. He expressed his disillusionment with the Soviet 
system in Assignment in Utopia (1937). He edited the maga- 
zines American Mercury and Pageant, and joined the staff of 
the Reader’s Digest in 1946, becoming a senior editor in 1952. 
His books continued to reflect his anti-communist outlook: 
Stalin, Czar of all the Russias (1940), The Red Decade (1941), 
and Our Secret Allies (1953). He also wrote Herbert Hoover, A 
Biography (1964). 


LYONS, ISRAEL (c. 1700-1770), English Hebraist. Lyons, 
who was born in Poland, settled in Cambridge (c. 1732), 
worked as a silversmith, and became an authorized teacher 
of Hebrew at the university. He contributed Hebrew verses to 
the volume of elegies (1738) on the funeral of Queen Caroline 
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and published The Scholar’s Instructor, or Hebrew Grammar 
(1735; many subsequent editions) and Observations Relating 
to Various Parts of Scripture History (1768). His son ISRAEL 
LYONS (1739-1775) was an astronomer, botanist, explorer, and 
mathematician. At the age of 19 he published A Treatise on 
Fluxions (1758), and a Fasciculus Plantarum circa Cantabri- 
giam Nascentium (1763). In 1773 he was appointed principal 
astronomer to the expedition of Captain Phipps to the North 
Pole. Lyons appears in a most flattering light in Maria Edge- 
worth’s novel, Harrington (1817). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. Stokes, Studies in Anglo-Jewish History 
(1913), 224-6; C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 42-44; Roth, 
Mag Bib, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[Cecil Roth] 


LYONS, JACQUES JUDAH (1813-1877), hazzan, rabbi, and 
communal leader. Lyons was born in Surinam. He served 
as a hazzan of Congregation Neve Shalom in Paramaribo 
(1833-37). Immigrating to the United States, he served for two 
years as hazzan of Congregation Beth Shalom of Richmond, 
Virginia, and in 1839 began his ministry at the oldest Jewish 
congregation in the United States, the Spanish- Portuguese 
congregation Shearith Israel of New York City. Lyons, who 
was unyielding in his orthodoxy, served as superintendent of 
the Polonies Talmud Torah School attached to his congrega- 
tion, as president of Hebra Hased va-Emet, the congregation's 
benevolent society, and as a director of the Sampson Sim- 
son Theological Fund, and was a founder of the Jews’ Hospi- 
tal. Lyons and Abraham *de Sola of Montreal prepared and 
published A Jewish Calendar for Fifty Years (1854), including 
an essay on the Jewish calendar system and historical data 
about Jewish communities in the United States, Canada, and 
the West Indies. From before 1861 to the end of his life, Lyons 
gathered data and sources on the history of the Jews of the U.S. 
Although he died before completing the work, this collection 
was donated to and calendared by the American Jewish His- 
torical Society (see bibl.) and is a most significant source for 
students of early North American Jewish history. 

Lyons is memorialized in the poem “Rosh Ha-Shanah, 
5638” by his niece Emma *Lazarus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJHSP, 21 (1913), XXiii-xxviii; 27 (1920), 
144-9; D. and T. de Sola Pool, An Old Faith in the New World: Por- 
trait of Shearith Israel, 1654-1954 (1955), 178-82. 


[Isidore S. Meyer] 


LYONS, SIR JOSEPH (1848-1917), English caterer and 
founder of J. Lyons and Company. Lyons was born in Lon- 
don, educated in a Jewish school, and started his career as a 
watercolor painter, exhibiting at the Royal Institute. In 1887 
he joined Alfred *Salmon, the brothers Montague, and Isidore 
*Gluckstein in founding the catering firm of J. Lyons and 
Company, of which he became the chairman. This concern 
began by catering at exhibitions, and in 1894 opened the first 
of many tea shops. It pioneered popular catering and devel- 
oped into the largest catering establishment in Britain. Sir Jo- 
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seph Lyons was deputy-lieutenant for the County of London. 
He was knighted in 1911. J. Lyons continued to be one of the 
best-known chains of cafeterias and tea shops in Britain for 
most of the 20' century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 486-90. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, 3, 888-89; S. Aris, The 
Jews in Business (1970), index. 


LYONS, LEONARD (1906-1976), U.S. newspaper columnist. 
Born in New York, Lyons practiced as a lawyer while writing 
a column for the English-language section of the Jewish Daily 
Forward. In 1934 he started his popular column, “The Lyons 
Den,’ in the New York Post. For 40 years, Lyons churned out 
six columns a week, chronicling the activities of celebrities 
and important figures in all walks of life and all ranks up to 
the White House. His column was syndicated in more than 
100 newspapers in the U.S. and abroad. His personal policy of 
focusing on the positive rather than the scandalous aspects of 
his subjects’ lives endeared him to the many public figures he 
sought to interview. Blending his professional with his per- 
sonal life, Lyons counted among his close friends such lumi- 
naries as Alfred Hitchcock, Ernest Hemingway, Ava Gardner, 
Marlene Dietrich, Orson Welles, Milton Berle, Sofia Loren, 
and Joe DiMaggio. His son Jeffrey Lyons was a well-known 


film and theater critic. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


LYOTARD, JEAN-FRANCOIS (1924-1998), French post- 
modern and poststructuralist philosopher. Lyotard was a cen- 
tral figure in the theory debates in the last quarter of the 20 
century. He combined political activities with an academic 
career. He was a socialist militant, although later he distanced 
himself from Marxism as a totalizing theory. He was active 
in the cause of Algerian liberation, and supported the stu- 
dent revolution of May 1968, when he was at the Philosophy 
Department at the University of Paris x, Nanterre. Lyotard 
held several university positions before becoming professor 
of philosophy at the University of Paris v111, Vincennes. He 
was active in the College International de la Philosophie, with 
Jacques * Derrida, and also served as visiting professor in vari- 
ous American universities. 


Work 

Following his early interest in phenomenology (La Phéno- 
meénologie, 1954), Lyotard became critical towards his earlier 
work in Discours, figure (1971), preferring psychoanalysis to 
phenomenology. He also criticized Marxism and structural- 
ism, including the psychoanalysis of Lacan, in the name of a 
“libidinal economy” (Economie libidinale, 1974). The publica- 
tion of Au juste and La Condition postmoderne, both published 
in 1979, and foremost Le Différend (1984), represent further 
milestones in his thought. 

La Condition postmoderne is the first philosophical essay 
in which the terms “postmodern” and “postmodernity” are 
keywords, expressing the idea of the incredibility of meta-nar- 
ratives. For Lyotard, science does not justify itself; accordingly, 
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it needs narratives, which in turn endow scientific knowledge 
with coherence and direction. 

Lyotard was deeply suspicious of theories purporting to 
tell “the truth” about something. His thought had many politi- 
cal and social consequences. In characterizing society as “libid- 
inal economy,’ Lyotard accentuated the role of desire in society. 
He described reality in terms of energy, feelings, and desires. 
There are different desires at work in political and social con- 
texts. Lyotard advocated a “libidinal politics” in which a variety 
of desires would not be destroyed. Totalizing and terrorizing 
theories would not allow desires to flourish. He further main- 
tained that there is a conflict between truth and justice. If one 
appeals to general truth in order to realize justice, this is unjust, 
since one excludes different desires and other views of truth. 
He argued that the “grand narratives,” that present themselves 
as the comprehensive understanding of humankind and its his- 
tory, had lost their credibility and failed. He challenged master 
narratives with the discourse of others and invited the reader 
to leave the grand narratives. Politics, contrary to what Plato 
and Aristotle thought, is not the science or art of the good; 
rather, politicians ought to choose the lesser evil, since other 
voices are always silenced by political decisions. 

Libidinal philosophy thus renounces universal truth and 
the meta-narratives of science, work, freedom, universal fra- 
ternity and history, Marxism, and human emancipation, and 
uncovers what detached theories seek to keep at a distance. It 
was modernism project to realize universality, yet this uni- 
versality was often conceived as white and European or Amer- 
ican. Lyotard did not believe in these narratives of progress 
and civilization, which culminate in Hegel’s vision of history 
or in F. Fukuyma’s ideas concerning the end of history. Lyotard 
thought that reality is made up of singular events that general 
theories cannot represent, and he opted for a society with a 
multiplicity of language games and codes of conduct. 

In his work, Lyotard highlighted the role of the non-ra- 
tional and showed how it differs from intelligible structure. In 
his critique of Lacan, for instance, he discloses how desire as 
a non-linguistic force is more than what is understood in the 
structuralist understanding of the unconscious as a symbolic 
system. In Lyotard’s mind, Auschwitz counters Hegel's thesis 
that reality and rationality are reversible, in other words, that 
the deeper structure of reality is rational. Lyotard maintained 
that, in the Hegelian perspective, Auschwitz would be an ac- 
cidental, irrational event that does not prevent history from 
becoming more and more rational. For Lyotard, the event of 
Auschwitz itself contradicts Hegel's thesis that reality con- 
forms to a rational structure. 

There is a clear influence of Emmanuel *Levinas in 
Lyotard’s writings; for instance, both thinkers oppose total- 
ization. But their philosophies are also very different, if only 
for the fact that Lyotard contrasts ethics and politics. 


Lyotard and the “Jew” 


Building upon Freud’s thinking, Lyotard writes on the unfor- 
gettable that is always forgotten. He emphasizes the “forgot- 
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ten” and defines real history as “anamnesis” (recollection). 
The “jew,” which Lyotard wrote in lower case and between 
quotation marks, would represent the repressed, which is the 
object of psychoanalysis as “la recherche du temps perdu” (in 
search of lost time). The “jew,” to whom Lyotard attributes a 
symbolic meaning, is the name that the West has given to its 
own unconscious anguish; the “jew” is linked to the disturbing 
Law and is not to be assimilated to others. Freud, Benjamin, 
Adorno, Arendt, and Celan would be great non-German Ger- 
mans and non-Jewish Jews, stateless persons who, in their eth- 
ical life, detest geo-philosophy and are always linked to what 
brings a person out of the sameness, in contact with otherness. 
Lyotard developed a critical thinking concerning Martin Hei- 
degger’s ontology that lacks ethics. In his eyes, Freud belonged 
to those persons who knew that ethics is not linked to a place. 
On the background of Lyotard’s thoughts of the crisis of the 
great ideals and of all unifying thinking, the “jews,” who hold 
high the prohibition of making idols, are not to be distilled 
in a dubious all-encompassing, universal world history that 
does not distinguish between ideal and reality. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Benjamin (ed.), The Lyotard Reader (1989); 
idem, Judging Lyotard (1992); G. Bennington, Lyotard. Writing the 
Event (1988); G. Gutting, French Philosophy in the Twentieth Century 
(2001), 318-31; W. James, Lyotard: Towards a Postmodern Philosophy 
(1998); idem, Lyotard and the Political (2000); V.E. Taylor and G. 
Lambert (eds.), J.-E Lyotard. Critical Evaluations in Cultural Theory, 


3 volumes (2005). 
[Ephraim Meir (2"¢ ed.)] 


°LYSANIAS (d. c. 36 B.c.E.), son of Ptolemy (son of Men- 
naeus), king of Chalcis in the region of the Lebanon. On the 
death of his father (c. 40 B.c.£.), Lysanias inherited the prin- 
cipality of Chalcis and continued to support the Hasmonean 
prince, Antigonus, in the latter’s attempt to oust the house 
of Herod from Judea. To this end Lysanias induced the Par- 
thian satrap of Syria, Barzapharnes, to restore Antigonus to 
his throne, offering the Parthian 1,000 talents and 500 women 
(cf. Jos., Wars 1:248; according to Jos., Ant. 14:331 the offer 
was made by Antigonus himself). The ensuing Parthian con- 
quest of Judea (40 B.c.E.) was short-lived, and with the de- 
feat of the Parthians Lysanias lost his kingdom, which was 
presented by Mark Antony to the Egyptian queen Cleopatra 
(37-36 B.C.E.). Lysanias was subsequently accused by Cleopa- 
tra of supporting the anti-Roman invasion, and was executed 
by order of Antony. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 4 (1911°), 75 (index), s.v. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


°LYSIAS (d. 162 B.c.£.), Syrian general during the Hasmo- 
nean War. When in the spring of 165 B.c.£. Antiochus Iv went 
on an expedition to the east he appointed Lysias ruler of the 
western sector of the Seleucid empire, from the Euphrates to 
the border of Egypt. Lysias was charged, among other things, 
with the care of the heir apparent and the crushing of the re- 
volt of Judah Maccabee during the emperor's absence (1 Macc. 
3:31-37). Lysias accordingly sent an army under *Gorgias 
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against Judah, but the defeat of Gorgias in the battle of Em- 
maus compelled him to march in person against Judea. Ac- 
cording to 1 Maccabees (though some scholars cast doubt on 
the veracity of this account) fortune did not favor Lysias, and 
as a result of his failure the persecutions were abolished and 
a general amnesty proclaimed by Antiochus rv. On the death 
of Antiochus shortly afterward, Lysias became regent and de 
facto ruler of the empire, in the name of Antiochus v who 
was a minor. Judah's attempt to capture the *Acra compelled 
Lysias to come again to Judea, this time with a large army, 
and accompanied by the king. At the battle of Bet Zekharyah 
(163 B.c.E.) the Syrians gained the upper hand and Lysias be- 
sieged Judah and his followers who had fortified themselves 
within the Temple. He was, however, forced to raise the siege 
in order to fight against Philip, who had been appointed heir 
by Antiochus before his death. Lysias, whose influence with 
the young king was paramount, made peace with Judah and 
in addition to rescinding the edicts, restored the Temple to the 
Jews. The evidence in 11 Maccabees 11 completes the general 
picture and confirms Lysias’ willingness to pacify the Jews not 
only by military means but also by rescinding the decrees and 
restoring religious freedom. When Demetrius 1 was appointed 
to the Syrian throne, Lysias was put to death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist., 31f., 36-39. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


°LYSIMACHUS OF ALEXANDRIA (of uncertain date), au- 
thor of several mythographical works and a book on Egypt. 
In addition to the scurrilous versions of the Exodus given 
by *Manetho and *Chaeremon, Josephus adds the account 
of Lysimachus, who, he says, “surpasses both in the incred- 
ibility of his fictions” (Apion, 1:304-20). According to Lysi- 
machus’ version, in the reign of Bocchoris (perhaps a cor- 
ruption of bekhor, in allusion to the plague of the first-born 
during which the Jews left Egypt), king of Egypt, the Jews 
(see also *Tacitus, Historiae, 5:3), afflicted with leprosy and 
scurvy, took refuge in the temples. A dearth ensued through- 
out Egypt, and an oracle of Ammon informed the king that 
the failure of the crops could be averted only by purging the 
temples of impure persons, driving them out into the wilder- 
ness and drowning those afflicted with leprosy. After the lep- 
ers had been drowned, the others, numbering 110,600 were 
exposed in the desert to perish. A certain Moses, however, 
advised them to proceed until they reached inhabited coun- 
try, instructing them to show goodwill to no man, to offer not 
the best but the worst advice, and to overthrow any temples 
which they found. When they came to the country now called 
Judea, they built a town called Hierosyla (“town of temple-rob- 
bers”). At a later date they altered the name to avoid reproach 
and called the city Hierosolyma. Josephus attempts to refute 
the account, not by offering other evidence, but by showing 
its intrinsic improbability. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gudeman, in: Pauly-Wissowa, 27 (1928), 
32-39; Reinach, Textes, 117-20; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909°), 535f. 
[David Winston] 
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LYUBESHOV (Pol. Lubieszéw; Yid. Libeshey), hasidic 
dynasty established in Lithuanian Polesie in the early 19” 
century, originating in Volhynia. Its founder, sHEMARIAH 
WEINGARTEN (d. 1846), was the son of Abraham Abba-Jo- 
seph of Soroca (Soroki) and son-in-law of the celebrated Vol- 
hynian zaddik David ha-Levi of Stepan. His leadership was 
acknowledged in Pinsk, *Kobrin, Lyubeshov, Janow, Telekh- 
any, Motol, and Khomsk, among other places. Shemariah, 
who was also a scholar, was given a special right to the rab- 
binate in Kobrin and the surrounding villages, a unique case 
in the annals of Hasidism in Lithuania. The establishment of 
the dynasty helped to spread Hasidism in this part of Polesie. 
Shemariah’s successor in Lyubeshov was his son JEHIEL MI- 
CHAEL, and later, his other son ABRAHAM ABBA (d. 1861), 
who served as rabbi of the nearby town of Janow and in Ly- 
ubeshov. At that time the influence of the Lyubeshov dynasty, 
especially in Kobrin, passed to the hasidic “court” of Kobrin. 
After Abraham Abba’s death, his son HAYYIM ISAAC served as 
zaddik from 1861 to 1879, and his grandson JACOB LOEB from 
1879 to 1922. In 1886 the second son of Hayyim Isaac, ABBA 
(d. c. 1924), served as zaddik in Janow, which caused a split 
among the Lyubeshov Hasidim. The successor of Jacob Loeb 
in Lyubeshov was his son IsAAC AARON, who lived in Pinsk 
and gathered around him the Lyubeshov Hasidim. Between 
the two world wars he visited his Hasidim in the U.S. He and 
his followers perished during the Holocaust. 

It was characteristic of Lyubeshov Hasidim that their 
zaddikim served as rabbis of towns in Lithuania (Kobrin, 
Janow, and Lyubeshov). Essentially it was a branch of the Vol- 
hynian Hasidism. Their zaddikim left no written works. An 
important principle of Lyubeshov Hasidim was the holiness 
of the zaddik. They opposed fasting, emphasized the virtue of 
joy, and had their own melodies. They were concerned with 
settlement in Erez Israel and during the 19" century set up a 
Lyubeshov *kolel there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.Z. Rabinowitsch, Lithuanian Hasidism 


(1970), index. 
[Wolf Zeev Rabinowitsch] 


LYUBOML (Pol. Luboml), city in Volhynia district, Ukraine. 
Jews are mentioned in documents in the years 1370-82. Un- 
der King Sigismund 11 Augustus in 1557 they obtained a priv- 
ilege which freed them from any jurisdiction except that of 
the governor of the province, and guaranteed them the right 
of appeal to the king. In 1558 the community prohibited the 
Jews from buying houses and land within the city walls from 
gentiles, fearing that Jewish homes might be set on fire or 
the Jews expelled. King Michael Wisniowiecki confirmed the 
privileges of Lyuboml Jewry in 1671. In the 1670s a synagogue 
in a fortress style was erected, to be part of city defense forti- 
fications. The poll tax of 1721 amounted to 833 zlotys, but be- 
cause of a fire which destroyed much Jewish property in 1729 
it was reduced to 544 zlotys; 1,226 poll tax paying Jews then 
lived in Lyubom] and the settlements under the community’s 
jurisdiction. In 1847, 2,130 Jews lived in the city, and by 1897 
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there were 3,297 (73% of the total population). In 1921 there 
were 3,141 Jews (94% of the total population), in 1931 3,807 
(of 4,169 total population) in the city of Lyuboml. Most of 
the small traders and artisans were Jews, and they owned the 
flour mills, and the trade in farm productions. There were 
two Hebrew Tarbut schools, one Yavne religious school, and 
a small yeshivah. 

[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 
Holocaust Period 
Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 3,500 
Jews in Lyuboml. The German army entered the town on 
Sept. 17, 1939, but according to the German-Soviet agreement, 
it withdrew after three days when the Red Army entered the 
town. The economy was nationalized, all Jewish organiza- 
tions and institutions were closed, and one Yiddish school 
with a Soviet curriculum remained. The Germans occupied 
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LYUBOML 


the town on June 25, 1941, and some of the 500 Jews who had 
been drafted into the Red Army were caught and executed. On 
July 22, 400 men were murdered, and on August 21 another 
400 were killed, mostly women. On December 5, 1941, Jews 
were herded into a ghetto with a density of up to 20 persons 
per room. For a week from Oct. 1, 1942, the ghetto inmates 
were murdered - on the first day about 1,800 Jews were killed. 
There were groups who tried to escape, but only 30 succeeded 
in reaching the forests, and joined Soviet or Polish partisan 
units. After the war, the Jewish community of Lyuboml was 
not reconstituted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce... (1930), 84; M. Balaban, in: Yevreys- 
kaya Starina, 3 (1910), 189; Yalkut Vohlin, 16-17 (1953), 60-62. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Spektor (ed.), Pinkas ha-Kehillot, Poland, vol. 
5, Volhynia and Polesie (1990). 
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Initial letter for the word Misere mei, 
“Have mercy upon me,’ at the begin- 
ning of Psalm 51 (Vulgate Ps. 50) from 
the 12"*-century Psalter of York. Seen 
here are David, with Bath-Sheba be- 
hind him, being admonished by Na- 
than. Uriah the Hittite lies dead, 
stoned by an Ammonite. Copenhagen, 
Royal Library, Thott, 143, fol. 68r. 


MA-MEK 





MAACAH (Heb. 73979), 

(1) one of David’s wives, daughter of Talmai King of Ge- 
shur, mother of Absalom (11 Sam. 3:3; 1 Chron. 3:2); 

(2) one of Rehoboam’s wives, daughter of *Absalom or 
Abisalom son of David, mother of Abijam or Abijah (1 Kings 
15:2; 11 Chron. 11:20, 22) and Asa (1 Kings 15:11; 11 Chron. 
15:16). 

The references to the second Maacah pose certain prob- 
lems, as a literal reading of all the passages related to her in- 
dicates that she is the daughter of Absalom, who, according 
to 11 Samuel 14:27, had only one daughter, Tamar. The above 
references also indicate that Maacah is the mother of Abijah. 
According to 11 Chronicles 13:2 (mT), Abijah’s mother is Mi- 
caiah, daughter of Uriel. Finally the references show Maacah 
also to be the mother of Asa. 

In order to resolve these contradictions, the Masoretic 
Text of 11 Chronicles 13:2 must be corrected in accordance with 
the Septuagint, which reads “Maacah daughter of Uriel” (Ev- 
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erywhere else in the Masoretic Text as well as in the Septua- 
gint Abijah’s mother is called Maacah daughter of Absalom.) 
With this correction the problems are more easily resolved. 
Maacah is then the granddaughter of Absalom, the daughter of 
Uriel and Tamar, the mother of Abijah, and the grandmother 
of Asa. Some of the original confusion results from the fact 
that the Bible often used the term “children” for “grandchil- 
dren” and even descendants who are generations removed (cf. 
Gen. 31:28; 1 Kings 15:11, et al.). 

W. Rudolph (see bibl.) adopts the view of M. Noth (see 
bibl.) that 11 Chronicles 13:2 represents the original text of 
1 Kings 15:2 which is now influenced by 1 Kings 15:10. Then 
Abijah would be the son of Rehoboam’s wife Micaiah daughter 
of Uriel, and Asa the son of Abijah’s wife Maacah, who would 
have been the literal daughter of an unknown Absalom, not 
the granddaughter of David's son Absalom. King Asa deposed 
Maacah from being queen mother because of an abomina- 
ble image she had made for Asherah (1 Kings 15:13). S. Yeivin 
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MAAGAN MIKHAEL 


maintains that Maacah is Abijah’s mother, while Micaiah 
daughter of Uriel is Asa’s mother, and that Asa is Rehoboam’s 
son, and Abijah’s half brother. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeivin, in: BJPES, 10 (1943), 116-9; M. 
Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien (1943), 143; W. Rudolph, 
Chronikbiicher (1955), 231-3; EM, 5 (1968), 193-4 (incl. bibl.). app. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 670-72; M. Co- 
gan, 1 Kings (AB; 2000), 392-93. 


MAAGAN MIKHAEL (Heb. 982% J2¥7; “Michael’s Anchor- 
age”), kibbutz on the seashore of Israel at the southern end 
of the Carmel Coast, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad. 
Maagan Mikhael was founded in 1949 by the first group 
of graduates of the Israel boy scout movement, who were 
later joined by immigrants from different countries. In 1969 
Maiagan Mikhael had 665 inhabitants. By 2002 the number 
had increased to 1,290. Its economy was based on fruit plan- 
tations, crops, livestock, carp ponds, software, and an injec- 
tion molding plant for plastic products. A nature reserve is 
located at Maagan Mikhael, at the split mouth of the Tan- 
ninim (“crocodiles”) River. The reserve, rich in water fowl, 
comprises the Yonim (“doves”) islet in the sea and the former 
Kabara swamps which were drained by the *Palestine Jew- 
ish Colonization Association (pIcA), and hosts many migra- 
tory birds. Prehistoric finds were made in the nearby Kabara 
caves. The name of the kibbutz commemorates Mikhael Pol- 
lak, a director of PICA. 


WEBSITE: maaganm.kibbutz.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


MAALEH ADUMIM (Heb. 0°1)78 7797), city located east of 
Jerusalem, on the Jericho road. Maaleh Adumim was founded 
in 1977 by Israelis and new immigrants. The city is located on 
land occupied by Israel during the Six-Day War, spreading 
over 20 sq. mi. (50 sq. km.). Various Israeli governments have 
avowed that Ma'aleh Adumim will remain part of Israel in any 
peace settlement. In 2002 the population of the city reached 
26,500, growing at the high rate of 2.9% annually. The major- 
ity of the population works in nearby Jerusalem, while some 
are employed in the industrial area of the city. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


MAALEH AKRABBIM (Heb. 0°27/7¥ myn; JPS, “ascent of 
Akrabbim’; “ascent of the scorpions”), locality mentioned 
several times in the Bible as being at the southern boundary 
of the Promised Land. According to Numbers 34:4, the bor- 
der started “at the end of the Salt [Dead] Sea eastward” and 
turned south of Maaleh Akrabbim, continuing toward the 
“wilderness of Zin’; the account in Joshua 15:3 is similar. The 
border of the Amorites apparently ran from Maaleh Akrab- 
bim, “from Sela, and upward” (Judg. 1:36). Abel identified it 
with Naqb al-Safi to the west of the Arabah, while Mazar lo- 
cates it to the east, on the road to Sela. The Akrabattine of 
1 Maccabees 5:3 apparently refers to the district of Acraba to 
the north of Jerusalem. 
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Ma/aleh Akrabbim is now the name of a section of a 
road to Eilat that snakes down into the canyon of Nahal Zin, 
about 2% mi. (4 km.) west of the “Small Crater” (Makhtesh 
ha-Katan). Until the road to Eilat that passes through Ma‘aleh 
ha-Azma’ut by Mizpeh Ramon was built, all traffic to Eilat 
passed through Ma‘aleh Akrabbim. The spot is an excellent 
lookout point over Nahal Zin and the Arabah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 46-47; W.J. Phythian- 
Adams, in: PEFQS, 65 (1933), 143ff.; EM, 5 (1968), 195f. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MAALEH HA-HAMISHAH (Heb. nwt n2y7, “Ascent of 
the Five”), kibbutz in the Judean Hills, 8 mi. (13 km.) W. of 
Jerusalem, affiliated to Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, 
founded in 1938 as a *stockade and watchtower settlement by 
pioneers of the Gordonia youth movement from Lodz, Poland. 
In the weeks before setting up their village, the group, then 
living at nearby Kiryat Anavim, worked in reclaiming the site 
and planting forests. Arab terrorists killed five members of the 
group in an ambush. The name of the new kibbutz was chosen 
to commemorate them. In the Israeli *War of Independence 
(1948), it held out in its advanced position against the Arab 
Legion, which had taken possession of the nearby “Radar 
Camp.” Until the *Six-Day War, the armistice border passed 
close by. On the evening of June 5, 1967, Israel forces launched 
an attack from the kibbutz on the Radar Camp, thereby open- 
ing the operations which eventually brought all of Jerusalem 
and Judea-Samaria under Israel control. The kibbutz economy 
was based on deciduous fruit orchards and vineyards, dairy 
cattle and poultry, on a sweets and confectionery factory, a 
large rest home, and a public swimming pool. Extensive for- 
ests were planted in the vicinity. Its population in 1968 was 
290. By the mid-1990s, the population had expanded to ap- 
proximately 480, but in by 2002 it had dropped to 347 inhab- 
itants, with the economy based mainly on the rest home and 
other branches liquidated. 
WEBSITE: www.inisrael.com/maales/index.html 
[E.O. / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


MAALOT-TARSHIHA (Heb. amv n-ni?yn; “Heights”), 
urban community in western Upper Galilee, 12 mi. (20 km.) 
E. of Nahariyyah, founded in 1957, to replace two ma’barot in 
the vicinity. In 1963 Maalot was united with the Arab village 
Tarshiha lying over 1 mile (2 km.) further west. Tarshiha was a 
center of western Galilee, and antiquities found in its vicinity 
date back to the Roman and Byzantine periods. In the Israeli 
*War of Independence, Tarshiha served as the headquarters of 
the Arab “Liberation Army” under Fawzi Kaukji until it was 
taken by Israel forces in Operation Hiram on Oct. 30, 1948. In 
1965 a municipal council was set up in Maalot-Tarshiha. Al- 
though several industrial enterprises (textile, plastic, food, and 
building material) existed at Maalot in 1969, its economy was 
not yet firmly established due to the high percentage of welfare 
cases and the inadequacy of a local labor force. Tarshiha’s eco- 
nomic situation was far better, as many of its inhabitants were 
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employed as skilled laborers in the Nahariyyah and Haifa ar- 
eas or maintained lucrative farmsteads. In 1969 the town had 
4,750 inhabitants including 3,160 Jews in Maalot, the majority 
of whom originated from North African countries, and 1,590 
Arabs at Tarshiha, some Muslim and some Christian. Maalot 
was the target of an early terrorist attack, in May 1974, when 
21 schoolchildren were killed. In the mid-1990s, the popula- 
tion was approximately 12,800, rising to 20,650 in 2002, in- 
cluding 80% Jews, 9% Muslims, 10% Christians, and 1% Dru- 
zes. In 1996 Ma‘alot-Tarshiha received city status. Its area is 
2.7 sq. mi. (7 sq. km.). During the 1990s, the economic base 
of the city was expanded by the addition of 100 factories and 
workshops, but income remained well below the national aver- 
age. From 1992 Maalot-Tarshiha has hosted the International 
Symposium for Stone Sculpturing. 
WEBSITE: www.maltar.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MAAMAD or MAHAMAD, council of elders in a Sephardi 
community or congregation in the West after the expulsion 
from Spain, corresponding to the *kahal (in the sense of the 
supreme community council) in Ashkenazi communities. 
Schooled by bitter memories of the crisis in Spain on the eve 
of the expulsion, the policy of the maamad tended to be con- 
servative and authoritarian in the extreme. One of the charac- 
teristic features of maamad policy was that on completion of 
its term of office the maamad itself appointed its successors. 
A nominee was obliged to accept the assignment. Those who 
disobeyed the directives of the maamad were fined heavily, 
and in some cases were even excommunicated. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 2 (1942), 52. 


[Natan Efrati] 


MAANIT (Heb. 77192; “Furrow”), kibbutz in central Israel, 
E. of Pardes Hannah, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair. It was founded in 1942 by pioneers from Czecho- 
slovakia. In the Israel *War of Independence (1948), the vil- 
lage, lying close to the Samarian Hills, was exposed to Arab 
attack. Maanit engaged in intensive farming (field crops, av- 
ocado plantations, citrus groves, and dairy cattle), and op- 
erated Galam, the country’s leading fructose, glucose, and 
starch manufacturer for industrial and consumer use. In the 
mid-1990s, the population was approximately 550, dropping 
to 459 in 2002. Maanit lies near the site of ancient *Narbata 
where, in 66 C.E., Jews from Caesarea sought refuge when the 
war against Rome broke out (Jos., Wars, 2:5, 14). In its initial 
years, the kibbutz bore the name Narbata. 

[Efraim Orni] 


MAARAVOT (Heb. ni21yia, also maaravim, sing. 1211 
maaravit), an arrangement of piyyutim that embellish the 
Maariv (*Arvit) prayers for festivals and special Sabbaths. 
The piyyutim are topical and conclude with an allusion to 
all the blessings recited before the *Amidah. Originally these 
piyyutim were used in place of the regular prayers, but in the 
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course of time the regular prayers were reinstated and the 
piyyutim were offered at the end of each prayer just before 
its blessing. Except for the lengthy piyyut recited before Mi 
Khamokha (“Who is like Thee”), the piyyutim are brief. This 
lengthy piyyut is composed in the form of a single or double 
alphabetical acrostic with the name of the author appear- 
ing at the end. Some communities customarily added a re- 
shut (“prelude”) to the Maariv. On the eve of Shavuot, Tosefet 
Bikkur (“Addition of First Fruit”) or simply Bikkur, a piyyut 
whose subject is the bringing of the first fruits, is recited. The 
maaravot are in current usage in most Ashkenazi communi- 
ties, but there are no maaravot in the Sephardi rite. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 212; Idelsohn, Lit- 


urgy, 194, 330f. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


MAAREKHET HA-ELOHUT (Heb. nix N22; “The 
Order of God”), an anonymous systematic book of early 
Kabbalah literature. Moses Cordovero attributed it to Todros 
*Abulafia while Jacob Reifmann believed the author to be 
*Bahya b. Asher. In the first edition, published in Ferrara in 
1557, the book is attributed to *Perez the tosafist, but no au- 
thor is named on the title page of the Mantua edition of 1558. 
The annotator remarks in his preface that “it is written that 
the author is the Gaon Perez the tosafist, but the truth is not 
known.” There is no doubt whatsoever that the book cannot 
be ascribed to any of these writers. It was written at the end 
of the 13" or the beginning of the 14" century by a man who 
associated with the disciples of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, 
in whose name and that of the kabbalist R. Isaac (probably 
Adret’s colleague Isaac b. Todros), the author introduces some 
kabbalistic interpretations. There is reason to believe that he 
made use of Keter Shem Tov by Shem Tov (b. Abraham) ibn 
Gaon, which was written around that time. 

Because of its systematic nature, Maarekhet ha-Elohut be- 
came one of the classical books of Kabbalah. The many com- 
mentaries on it, most of which were composed in Italy in the 
15" and early 16" centuries, show the great interest it aroused. 
About ten commentaries were written, two of which were 
printed: the anonymous commentary which Judah *Hayyat 
called “Paz” (Perush Zulati, “commentary not by me”), and 
the commentary written by Judah Hayyat at the request of 
the elders of Mantua. The identity of the first commentator 
has not been established; recently it has become apparent that 
he was probably Reuben Zarefati, author of Perush ha-Yeriah 
ha-Gedolah and Perush ha-Yeriah ha-Ketannah. According 
to Judah Hayyat, and, as indicated by the many extant manu- 
scripts, this commentary circulated widely in Italy during the 
late 15"* century. “Paz” was printed in full in Ferrara and in a 
considerably abridged version in the Mantua edition (1558). 
The two commentaries are largely independent works and in 
their thematic discussions they go beyond the framework of a 
commentary. The systematic analysis of Maarekhet ha-Elohut 
by David Neumark (see bibl.) contributes very little to the un- 
derstanding of the work, and Neumark’s belief that it exerted 
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a great influence on the Zohar is chronologically impossible 
and conceptually incorrect. 

In general, the author’s main aim was to remove, or at 
least weaken, the mythical elements which are basic in the 
Kabbalah and in certain rabbinic sayings. The author’s theo- 
sophical tendency is not made apparent in the first two chap- 
ters, which are essentially theological and do not constitute 
a consistent theory. The author’s purpose in the first chapter 
is to indicate that true faith is based on the concept of a per- 
sonal God, the Creator of the world and its supervisor. God 
acts in the world and He can alter the laws of nature, as proven 
by the miracles related in the Bible. The second chapter, how- 
ever, stresses the absolute unity of God, which is based on the 
denial of any corporeality, plurality, or change within Him. In 
God there is neither modification of thought nor of action. 
There is no change in Him and none in His deeds. The changes 
revealed by worldly events are caused by the actions of man. 
Man is a vessel which contains God’s action, which is simple 
and undifferentiated but is received differently by different 
people, each one according to his merit. 

The author's theosophical speculations first appear in the 
third chapter. The Divinity is here defined as the totality of 
the ten Sefirot, which constitute God’s direction of the world. 
This aspect of God alone is expressed in the Bible and Talmud 
while the Divinity Itself, referred to as Ein-Sof (“infinity”), is 
hinted at only to initiates. Ein-Sof, the infinite, the hidden as- 
pect of the Divine, is expressed neither through the order of 
nature nor in the laws of the Torah. The act of emanation it- 
self, which is the emergence of the Sefirot from Ein-Sof, does 
not constitute an innovation or a change in the Divine: it is 
simply the revelation of what had been hitherto concealed. 
The author attempts to explain through reasoning and hom- 
ily that both the legends of the rabbis on the modification in 
God’s thought regarding the ways in which the world should 
be conducted and the description of the dynamic relations 
among the diverse Sefirot in Kabbalah literature are simply a 
projection of human experience upon Divinity. Because it is 
observable in human experience that man decides on the most 
desirable alternative by a process of choice and deliberation, 
he therefore ascribes to divine leadership an ideal synthesis 
of Justice and Mercy, as if it resulted from a similar process. 
Ina similar manner, he expounds the aggadic legend concern 
ing the waning of the moon which the kabbalists related to 
an act occurring in the world of the Sefirot; other legends are 
also given a kabbalistic interpretation. 

The chapter entitled “Shaar ha-Harisah” (about the na- 
ture of sin) is of particular interest. According to this, the sins 
related in the Bible as committed by individuals or genera- 
tions are essentially sins of a mystical character. Though the 
sin was actually committed, its essential significance lies in the 
thought connected with it. In some instances the sin is brought 
about by an excess of meditation, while in others it results 
from the sinner’s wish to disrupt the pattern of relationship 
of the Sefirot. Most of these themes had already appeared in 
earlier kabbalistic literature but here they are given a system- 
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atic description, and the book is also a systematic summary 
of most themes treated in early Kabbalah literature. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Neumark, Toledot ha-Filosofyah be-Yis- 
rael, 1 (1921), 192-206; G. Scholem, in: Ks, 21 (1943/44), 284-95; Scho- 
lem, Mysticism, index; E. Gottlieb, Ha-Kabbalah be-Khitvei Rabbenu 
Bahya ben Asher (1970), index; idem, in: Sefer Zikkaron le-Binyamin 


DEMS Soha oa [Efraim Gottlieb] 


MAARIYV, Israeli daily newspaper published in Tel Aviv. 
Maariv was founded in February 1948 by journalists who 
had left *Yedioth Aharonoth following disagreements with 
its proprietor. The group, led by Dr. Azriel *Carlebach, who 
became the editor of Maariv, included Aryeh *Dissenchik, 
Shmuel *Schnitzer, Shalom *Rosenfeld, and David Giladi; it 
sought to create a newspaper run as a journalistic cooperative. 
Sixty percent of the paper’s equity and 50% of its voting shares 
were held by journalists. Requiring extra-journalistic financial 
backing, they turned to investor Oved Ben Ami. Although the 
cooperative-style journalistic management strengthened mo- 
tivation through participation it created a cumbersome edito- 
rial decision-making process - which eventually contributed 
to Maariv’s losing its position as the country’s largest selling 
newspaper to Yedioth Aharonoth. Originally the newspaper 
appeared in the late afternoon, but, like Yedioth Aharonoth, 
over the years it began appearing earlier in the day so that by 
the 1980s it had become a morning newspaper in all but name. 
The editorial board reflected a spectrum of political views, if 
mostly to the right. Until the 1980s, the newspaper was re- 
garded as a mid-market newspaper, catering to a broad read- 
ership, with serious in-depth coverage of changing events, but 
without the intellectual stuffiness which characterized some 
of the morning daily press. After Carlebach died in 1956, he 
was replaced by Aryeh Dissenchik, whose wide connections 
in the political establishment brought the newspaper a slew 
of exclusive reports. But after Dissenchik’s death in 1974, and 
his replacement by Shalom Rosenfeld, the paper’s circulation 
declined, dropping still further when Shmuel Schnitzer, the 
paper's widely read columnist, succeeded Rosenfeld in turn. 
The paper’s somewhat paternalistic and patriotic style failed 
to keep up with the country’s changing political mood in the 
1970s, and lacked appeal to younger people and the rising Se- 
phardi class. In a vain attempt to halt the circulation decline, 
Iddo Dissenchik, son of Aryeh Dissenchik, was appointed edi- 
tor in 1985. A graduate of the Columbia School of Journalism, 
Dissenchik had previously been a news editor on the paper 
and its foreign correspondent in the United States. He intro- 
duced a number of changes, including new supplements. But 
in order to inject further capital into the paper, 87% of its stock 
was sold to Robert *Maxwell, the British media mogul, who, in 
turn, appointed Dov *Yudkovsky, who since 1989 had repre- 
sented Maxwell’s Israeli interests, as editor. A $25 million full- 
color printing press was purchased. After Maxwell died in 1992 
the newspaper was bought by arms dealer Yaacov *Nimrodi, 
who gave his son, Ofer, responsibility for the newspaper. At 
the time of Maxwell's death, the newspaper had accumulated 
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debts of $40 million and its circulation was 90,000 daily and 
200,000 on weekends as against Yedioth Aharonoth’s 295,000 
daily and 350,000 on weekends. Dan *Margalit, Maariv’s op- 
ed editor, served briefly as editor, a post which Ofer Nimrodi 
himself filled from 1992 to 1995, when Yaacov Erez, the pa- 
per’s veteran military correspondent, became editor. In the 
so-called wiretapping scandal Nimrodi was imprisoned for 
eight months in 1999 for wiretapping the phones of Yedioth 
Aharonoth publisher Arnon *Mozes and Dov Yudkovsky. Am- 
non Abramovitch, a Maariv investigative reporter, resigned 
from the newspaper after discovering that his telephone had 
also been tapped. In 2003 Amnon *Dankner, a Maariv colum- 
nist who had come to Nimrodi’s defense in the wiretapping 
scandal, was appointed editor. Under Nimrodi, Maariv went 
downmarket in editorial content and layout, but while he suc- 
ceeded in reducing the gap between Maariv and Yedioth Aha- 
ronoth — 23% of Israelis read Maariv daily and 28% on week- 
ends according to a 2005 Teleseker survey - the gap remained. 
Nimrodi had additional media-related and other commercial 
interests. In 2004 the newspaper set up an Internet news site, 
NRG. The newspaper owned a number of magazines, includ- 
ing magazines for youth, and a publishing house, and had de- 
veloped interests in the cellular phone industry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rosenfeld, “The Carlebach Affair and the 
Establishment of Maariv; in: Kesher, 30 (Nov. 2001). 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


MAARSEN, ISAAC (1893-1943), Dutch rabbi, chief rabbi 
of The Hague. Maarsen was born in Amsterdam, where he 
studied at the Amsterdam rabbinical seminary and at the uni- 
versity, graduating in classical philology. He was ordained as 
rabbi in 1918 and became teacher of Talmud in the high school 
department of the rabbinical seminary. In 1919 he was ap- 
pointed a dayyan and member of the Amsterdam rabbinate. 
Five years later he was appointed chief rabbi of The Hague, 
then the second-largest community in Holland. He excelled 
chiefly as preacher and lecturer, and in his writings against 
Reform Judaism. He translated the tractate Avot and medieval 
and modern poetry from Hebrew into Dutch, and engaged in 
research on the history of the Dutch rabbinate. His reputation 
rests on his studies in the fields of rabbinical literature, which 
appeared in various Hebrew periodicals. His main works are 
Tiferet le-Moshe (1928), notes to Nahmanides’ commentary on 
the Pentateuch; Parshandata (1930-36), a critical edition of 
Rashi’s commentary to the Prophets and Hagiographa, which 
he did not complete, only three parts appearing, on the Minor 
Prophets, Isaiah, and Psalms; and Muhlefet ha-Shitah (1940), 
on the difference between Rashi’s comments on the Bible and 
the same verses when quoted in the Talmud. He met his death 
in the Holocaust. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elleh-Ezkerah, 1 (1956), 304-8. 


[Benjamin De-Vries] 


MAARUFYA (Aram. X8°D17¥72), medieval Hebrew concept 
signifying the tie between a Christian client and the Jew who 
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was his permanent supplier, moneylender, or financial admin- 
istrator. The din ha-maarufya (“law of maarufya”) was never 
generally prevalent; where it applied it specified that the rela- 
tionship between the Jewish merchant and his client was the 
exclusive prerogative of that Jew alone, which the *community 
(kehillah) protected by means of the *herem (ban). According 
to some scholars the term derives from the French while oth- 
ers consider that it comes from Arabic. Some scholars have 
drawn a distinction between the implications of maarufya 
and maarifa, considering that the first denotes a non-Jewish 
customer who maintains commercial relations with a cer- 
tain Jew while the second denotes the exclusive right to trade 
with him. However, this view is untenable since both forms 
are used indiscriminately. 

Maarufya was known in the communities of France and 
Germany in the tenth century. It is possible that this usage 
originated in the privileges granted to merchants by the mu- 
nicipal councils or lords of various European towns during the 
10% and 11" centuries guaranteeing them trading monopolies. 
From the responsa of *Gershom b. Judah (Meor ha-Golah), it 
appears that the din ha-maarufya was applied in almost ev- 
ery community. However, 11'?-century sources indicate that 
by then the custom was not accepted everywhere: “there are 
places where the maarufya is enforced and there are places 
where it is not enforced” (Joseph Bonfils (Tuv Elem) in: Hag- 
gahot Maimoniyyot of Meir ha-Kohen, Hilkhot Shekhenim, 
6:8). As Jewish business activities were narrowed down to 
*moneylending in Ashkenazi areas toward the end of the 12 
century, maarufya lost much of its former importance. The 
din ha-maarufya is not explicitly recorded in the communi- 
ties of Spain, although in them too the trend against compe- 
tition is evident. The essence of maarufya, and often the term 
itself, was operative in the communities of Poland-Lithuania 
and Russia until the modern era. Because of the variety of oc- 
cupations there, the scope of the concept was applied to give 
craftsmen and artisans exclusive rights over their customers. 
The regulations of the crafts’ associations included articles 
intended to assure the established rights of artisans to their 
clients. If a craftsman had done work for the maarufya of an- 
other craftsman, he was obliged to remit all his profits to him 
without deducting his own expenses. These rights were be- 
queathed from father to son, and when there were no heirs 
the rights were transferred to the dead man’s guild. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Levitats, Jewish Community in Russia 
(1943), 235 ff; Sh. Eidelberg, in: HJ, 15 (1953), 59-66; Baron, Social’, 
4 (1957), 185; Dinur, Golah, 1 pt. 1 (19587), 382; 2 pt. 2 (19667), 250 ff; 
I. Agus, Urban Civilization in Pre-Crusade Europe, 2 vols. (1965), in- 
dex. 


MAAS (Heb. wy; “Action” or “Deed”), moshav in cen- 
tral Israel, near *Petah Tikvah, affiliated with Tenu’at ha- 
Moshavim, founded in 1934 in the framework of the Thousand 
Families Settlement Scheme by veteran agricultural work- 
ers. They gradually enlarged their holdings from auxiliary to 
full-fledged farms while earning their living as hired labor- 
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ers in the Petah Tikvah citrus groves (therefore calling their 
village, until the 1950s, Be-Hadragah, “Gradually”). Citrus 
groves constituted the prominent farm branch in Maas. In 
1968 its population was 400. By the mid-1990s it had grown 
to approximately 645, maintaining its size with 667 inhabit- 


ants at the end of 2002. 
[Efraim Orni] 


MAASEH (Heb. 779), a factual circumstance from which a 
halakhic rule or principle is derived; as such it constitutes one 
of the Jewish law sources. A legal principle originating from 
maaseh is formally distinguished from those originating from 
one of the other legal sources of Jewish law - such as Midrash 
(see *Interpretation), *takkanah, *minhag, and *sevara (see 
*Mishpat Ivri) — by the fact that in the latter cases the legal 
principle appears in selfstanding form, whereas in maaseh it 
is integrated with and bound to a particular set of concrete 
facts, from which it must be separated and abstracted if it is to 
be enunciated. As will be seen below, this formal distinction is 
also of substantive importance. The term maaseh is custom- 
arily used in tannaitic sources (Shab. 24:5; BB 10:8; Eduy. 2:3); 
in the Babylonian Talmud the equivalent term is uvda and in 
the Jerusalem Talmud sometimes dilma (see, e.g., TJ, Ber. 1:1, 
2c; Peah 3:9, 17d; et al.). 


Substance of Maaseh 
Maaseh constitutes a legal source in two ways: one is repre- 
sented by the judgment given in a concrete “case” before the 
court or competent adjudicator (halakhic scholar) - as in 
other legal systems; the other, by the specific act or conduct of 
a competent halakhic scholar, not necessarily in his capacity as 
judge or posek. In either case maaseh serves as a source for the 
determination of a halakhic principle as regards both civil law 
(dinei mamonot) and ritual law (dinei issur ve-hetter). 

Citation of a halakhic principle by way of maaseh does 
not in every case warrant the conclusion that such maaseh is 
necessarily the source from which the principle was evolved - 
since the principle may possibly have been in existence before 
and the halakhic scholar only having had applied it in such 
case. In this event, the maaseh is not constitutive but only de- 
clarative of the existence of the particular halakhic rule (see 
below). However, maaseh - even when only declarative - lends 
the particular halakhic principle a special validity, as maaseh 
rav (“an act is weightier,’ Shab. 21a) or maaseh adif (“an act is 
preferred,” BB 83a), since a rule tested in the crucible of prac- 
tical life is regarded by the scholars as having a different force 
from one for which there is no evidence of its practical appli- 
cation. Hence, once a particular halakhic principle has been 
followed in practice - even though its application is subject 
to dispute — it may no longer be varied, since “what has been 
done is no longer open to discussion” (RH 29b, concerning 
blowing of the shofar on Rosh Ha-Shanah when it falls on a 
Sabbath). 

The particular force of a halakhic principle originating 
from maaseh is tied to the substantive principle underlying the 
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entire halakhic system, namely that the Torah was entrusted 
to the authority (al daatan) of the halakhic scholars (see *Au- 
thority, Rabbinical; *Mishpat Ivri), it being presumed that the 
judicial decision and conduct in daily life of the competent 
halakhic scholar are the outcome of his penetration and cor- 
rect understanding of the halakhah. The scholars were fully 
aware of the power attached to an act of deciding the law and 
for this reason exercised great care before doing so (Git. 19a, 
37a, and Rashi thereto). In particular, the halakhic scholar is 
held to reveal, by his conduct, the active image of the hala- 
khah and therefore “the service of the Torah is greater than 
the study of it” (Ber. 7b); one of the ways by virtue of which 
the Torah is acquired is “attendance on the sages” (Avot 6:6), 
since practical application of the Torah leads to appreciation 
of the living and active halakhah, its correctness and creative 
force. For this reason it was required of the halakhic scholars 
to act with much forethought in their day-to-day conduct of 
halakhic matters (Tosef., Dem. 5:24 concerning the discussion 
between R. Gamaliel and R. Akiva); R. Ishmael explained his 
particularly careful approach toward a certain rule concerning 
the Keriat Shema in these words: “lest the pupils see and lay 
down halakhah for generations” (Ber. 11a; Tosef., Ber. 1:6). 

In Jewish law, maaseh constitutes a legal source, not be- 
cause it has the force of binding precedent which (as will be 
seen below, the Jewish legal system generally does not recog- 
nize as a principle), but because the scholars recognized it as 
a lawmaking source from which to derive halakhic principles 
becoming part of the general halakhic system. The fact that 
it remained permissible to dispute a halakhic principle de- 
rived from maaseh did not serve to deprive it of its substan- 
tive character as one of the legal sources of Jewish law —- just 
as, for instance, Midrash remained such notwithstanding the 
fact that different and contradictory halakhic principles were 
often derived from it by the use of different methods of Bible 
exegesis. 


An Act of Deciding the Law 

The laws derived from maaseh form a very substantial part of 
the general system of Jewish law - the latter representing, in 
its nature and path of development, a classic example of a le- 
gal system founded on a series of legal acts or “cases,” adding 
up to a comprehensive system of case law (see also *Codifica- 
tion of Law). This character was already stamped on the hala- 
khah in the Torah, in which there are many laws enjoined in 
relation to a particular act or event, as, e.g., in the matter of 
the blasphemy of the Name (Lev. 24:10-23), the gathering of 
sticks on the Sabbath (Num. 15:32-36), the law of inheritance 
concerning the daughters of Zelophehad (Num. 27:1-11), and 
the law of the second Passover (Num. 9:1-8). 

Talmudic sources are replete with halakhot, in all fields 
of the law, quoted in the form of an act of legal decision or in 
the form of an independent ruling which is, however, either 
preceded or followed by the facts of the relevant case. The case 
described does not always form the original source of the hal- 
akhic rule, but frequently, and in various ways, it is possible 
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to prove that the rule was actually created as an outcome of 
the case. Sometimes this fact is expressly stated. Thus, with 
reference to the law that a bill of divorce must be prepared by 
the husband for delivery to his wife, the Mishnah states that 
it suffices if the bill be prepared by the wife provided that the 
husband procures the signature of witnesses to it since what 
matters is the signature and not the person by whom the 
bill is drawn up (Git. 2:5). This principle was learned from a 
case that occurred in a small village near Jerusalem, a case in 
which the scholars decided that it was only necessary for a 
bond of indebtedness to be signed, and not drawn up, by the 
witnesses (Eduy. 2:3). Similarly, the amoraim derived from 
earlier cases a number of halakhic principles concerning the 
laws of proselytization (Yev. 46b) and the laws of restoring a 
loss (hashavat avedah: cf. BM 25b with TJ, BM 2:4, 8c — the rule 
of Abba b. Zavda). 

Sometimes derivation of a halakhic principle from the 
maaseh is not expressly acknowledged, but from the content 
it may be deduced that the principle was derived from the ad- 
jacent case description. Thus, according to ancient halakhah, 
suretyship for a loan undertaking was valid only if made prior 
to establishment of the principal debt, i.e., the creditor as it 
were agreeing to grant the loan on the strength of such sure- 
tyship. However, R. Ishmael, in a case that came before him, 
extended the scope of suretyship by holding it valid in cer- 
tain circumstances, even if made after grant of the loan, i.e., if 
the person standing *surety signed after the signature by the 
witnesses of the deed of loan. Ben Nanas differed, maintain- 
ing that the suretyship had to precede grant of the loan. The 
new principle enunciated by R. Ishmael is earlier stated in the 
Mishnah, in the form of a selfstanding legal rule (BB 10:8; for 
further examples, see Ned. 8:5; BM 30a). 


Conduct of a Halakhic Scholar 

Talmudic sources also contain a great number of halakhot, 
in all fields of the law, stated in the form of a description of 
the conduct of a halakhic scholar and in like manner to the 
statement of acts of legal decision. Thus in one instance the 
Mishnah (Shab. 24:5) first quotes several halakhot concerning 
permissible labors on the Sabbath in the form of independent 
rules: “they may stop up a light-hole or measure a piece of stuff 
or a mikveh”; in continuation, it is stated that in the time of 
R. Zadok’s father and in the time of Abba Saul b. Botnit there 
occurred a case in which such labors were done on the Sab- 
bath and in conclusion it is stated that from such occurrence 
the permissibility of these labors on the Sabbath was learned. 
An analysis of the halakhot thus stated offers proof that even 
when the selfstanding halakhic ruling is stated in the Mishnah 
before the maaseh, it does not exclude the possibility that 
chronologically speaking the maaseh preceded such a ruling 
and that the former is the source of the latter - except that the 
compiler of the Mishnah saw fit to state first the ruling and 
then the maaseh. At times disputes concerning a tradition en- 
tertained by the halakhic scholars and relating to the conduct 
of a particular halakhic scholar led in turn to disputing opin- 
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ions as regards the halakhic principle to be derived from the 
aforesaid conduct (see, e.g., Suk. 2:7 concerning the dispute 
between Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel, arising in connection 
with the maaseh of R. Johanan b. ha-Horani). 


Distinguishing Maaseh 

Just as a halakhic principle acquires special force and signifi- 
cance from the fact that it has been applied in a practical case, 
so the latter fact entails the risk of possible error in the manner 
of deduction of the principle from the practical case. Hence, in 
deduction of the principle it is required that two important dis- 
tinctions be made: first, the factual aspect of the case must be 
precisely distinguished from the legal aspect; secondly - and 
more difficult - the part that is not material and has no bear- 
ing on the halakhic conclusion must be distinguished from 
the material part which leads to the halakhic conclusion. This 
distinguishing process is sometimes directed toward a specific 
purpose, for instance toward restriction of the halakhic princi- 
ple derived from a case when the need for it arises in a concrete 
matter for decision. In English law - which has the system of 
case law - the process of distinguishing is also greatly devel- 
oped, and here too one of the main functions of the process 
is to distinguish between the ratio decidendi and mere obiter 
dictum. The distinguishing process has been of primary im- 
portance to the development of both legal systems. 

The phrase commonly employed in the Mishnah for the 
act of distinguishing is einah hi ha-middah, “that is not the in- 
ference” (Pes. 1:6-7), and in the Talmud, “This was not stated 
explicitly but by implication” (BM 36a, et al.; see also BB 130b 
and Rashbam thereto, s.v. halakhah adifah), or “Tell me what 
actually transpired!” (BM 70a, et al.). The process of distin- 
guishing is well illustrated in Bava Mezia 36a. Rav is quoted 
as holding that a bailee who entrusted a bailment to another 
bailee is not liable - i.e., for any more than he would have 
been liable had he kept the bailment himself - since he en- 
trusted it to a person having understanding (ben daat); how- 
ever, R. Johanan is recorded as holding the first bailee liable 
for all damage occasioned to the bailment while it is depos- 
ited with the second bailee, since the owner might say to the 
former that he entrusted the bailment to his personal care and 
did not wish it entrusted to another (see *Shomerim). In the 
continuation of the discussion it is stated, “R. Hisda said: This 
was not stated by Rav explicitly but by implication,’ i-e., that 
Rav’s rule was deduced by implication from a legal decision 
he gave in a practical case, but that the rule was deduced in 
error because no proper distinction had been made. The facts 
of the case decided by Rav were as follows: gardeners used to 
deposit their spades every day, on completion of their work, 
with an old woman; one day they deposited their spades with 
one of their members and the latter, wishing to join in some 
festivity, deposited them with the old woman, from whom 
they were stolen; when the other gardeners sought compen- 
sation from the bailee gardener for the loss of their spades, 
Rav held the latter exempt from liability. From his decision 
it had been erroneously concluded that the latter held in fa- 
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vor of exempting a first bailee from liability for damage occa- 
sioned to a bailment he had entrusted to a second bailee, for 
Rav had only exempted the first bailee in that particular case 
because of the fact that the gardeners had generally been ac- 
customed to deposit their spades with the old woman, and 
were therefore precluded from saying that they wanted their 
spades entrusted to the gardener only. Generally, however, if 
the facts were different, a bailee would be liable if damage re- 
sulted to the bailment he entrusted to another, even in Rav’s 
opinion. In this manner the Talmud records how the deduc- 
tion of an erroneous legal conclusion from a particular case 
is illuminated by the process of distinguishing. 

The Talmud (BB 130b) provides basic guidance on the 
manner of deriving a legal conclusion from a case without 
apprehension of error: “The halakhah may not be derived ei- 
ther from a theoretical conclusion or from a practical decision 
(without knowing the facts of the case) unless one has been 
told that the rule is to be taken as a rule for practical decisions; 
once a person has asked and been informed that a halakhah 
was to be taken as a guide for practical decisions (and there- 
fore knows the facts), he may continue to give practical deci- 
sions accordingly” (see Rashbam, ad loc.). In the 13 century 
the approach to maaseh and the distinguishing process was 
expressed in these terms: “Not in vain were the many practi- 
cal cases embracing various rules written into the Talmud, not 
so that the law concerning the relevant matter be applied in 
accordance with what is stated there, but so that the scholar, 
by having frequent reference to them, shall acquire the art of 
weighing his opinion and a sound approach in giving practical 
decisions” (Resp. Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon no. 97). 


In Post-Talmudic Times 

Maaseh, both as an act of legal decision and as the conduct of 
a halakhic scholar, continued to serve as an important legal 
source in post-talmudic times. The halakhic scholars of this 
period derived many legal conclusions from practical cases in 
talmudic literature. Thus Maimonides decided that a person 
engaged in study of the Torah shall stop studying and recite 
the Keriat Shema whenever it is the time to do so; however, a 
person engaged in public matters shall not desist from such 
activity, even if meanwhile the time for Keriat Shema passes 
(Yad, Keri’at Shema 2:5). Maimonides derived this halakhah 
from an account in the Tosefta stating that R. Akiva and R. 
Eleazar b. Azariah omitted to recite Keriat Shema because 
they were preoccupied with public matters (Tosef., Ber. 1:4; 
see comment of Elijah Gaon to Sh. Ar, OH 70:4). 

In like manner, maasim of the post-talmudic scholars, 
in the form of both practical decisions (see below) and con- 
duct, served as a legal source for the deduction of halakhot by 
subsequent scholars. Maasim of the latter kind are frequently 
quoted in post-talmudic halakhic literature in the form of tes- 
timony by pupils to the conduct of their teachers in different 
matters of the halakhah. Special books of halakhah were even 
compiled in which a considerable part of the material was 
based on the author's observation of the conduct of his emi- 
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nent teacher, for he had not only acquired the latter’s teachings 
but also served him in daily life. An example of such a work is 
the Sefer Tashbez of Simeon b. Zemah *Duran, a pupil of *Meir 
b. Baruch of Rothenburg, which deals mainly with the laws 
in the Shulhan Arukh’s Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah, and to 
some extent also with matters of family and civil law, largely 
quoted by the author as the manner in which he had seen his 
teacher conduct himself (see, e.g., sections 1, 7, 18-23, et al.). 


The Responsa Literature 

With the development in post-talmudic times of one of the 
main branches of the literary sources of Jewish law, namely the 
responsa literature, maaseh came to fulfill an important role 
as a lawmaking source. The responsa literature represents the 
case law of the Jewish legal system. A concrete problem that 
arose in daily life - whether in matters between individuals 
or in matters of man’s relationship to the Almighty, in matters 
of civil or ritual law — was brought before the local dayyan or 
halakhic scholar, and they, whenever they experienced any 
doubt or difficulty in reaching a solution to the problem at 
hand, turned to the distinguished halakhic scholars of their 
generation. Certain matters, particularly disputes between 
the individual and the public or its representative bodies, 
came directly before the most prominent halakhic scholars. 
They deliberated all the factual and legal aspects of the case 
and submitted their findings and conclusion in a written re- 
sponsum to the questioner. The sheelah u-teshuvah - ques- 
tion and response - accordingly represents a classic example 
of an act of legal decision, and answers to all the requirements 
set by the talmudic sages for recognition of maaseh as a legal 
source, since this procedure is a true application of “having 
asked and been informed that a halakhah is to be taken as a 
guide for practical decisions ...” (above; BB 130b). This char- 
acter of the responsa literature has served to lend the legal 
principle emerging from it a particular standing and force 
exceeding that of a principle derived from the commentaries 
and novellae and even, in the opinion of the majority of hal- 
akhic scholars, exceeding that of a principle derived from the 
books of halakhot and pesakim (see *Codification of Law) in 
cases of inconsistency between the two. Hence, “more is to 
be learned from the conclusions stated in the responsa than 
from those stated by the posekim [in the codes], since the lat- 
ter did not write their conclusions in the course of deciding 
the law in a concrete instance” (Resp. Maharil no. 72). Simi- 
larly, “when halakhah is laid down in practice there is greater 
penetration to the heart of the matter than in the course of 
theoretical study; there is also greater divine guidance (sayata 
di-shemaya) ina practical case ... for a conclusion that comes 
in answer to a practical case is preferable and more directed to 
the real truth than what is forthcoming from mere theoretical 
study” (Meshiv Davar, pt. 1, no. 24). 


Jewish Law and Binding Precedent 
Recognition in Jewish law of maaseh as a legal source from 
which may be derived the principles that emerge from it is 
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unconnected with the question of whether any conclusion 
so derived has the force of binding precedent for the purpose 
of deciding the law in a similar case. In fact, as will be seen 
below, Jewish law does not recognize the principle of bind- 
ing precedent. 


PRECEDENT IN OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS. The legal “case” 
occupies a very modest place in the source hierarchy of the 
Roman legal system; certainly the latter does not recognize 
at all the principle of binding precedent. Justinian expressly 
laid down that judgments be given according to laws and not 
precedents: “non exemplis, sed legibus iudicandum est” (c. 7. 
45. 13; see J. Salmond, Jurisprudence (1966), 141f.; C.K. Al- 
len, Law in the Making (196 4’), 342f.). Most continental legal 
systems, following that of Rome, exemplify the codificatory 
system of law, and in these the decisions of the courts repre- 
sent no more than material of a theoretical and persuasive 
nature, without binding force (Salmond, ibid.). The position 
is different in English law: “The importance of judicial prec- 
edents has always been a distinguishing characteristic of Eng- 
lish law. The great body of the common or unwritten law is al- 
most entirely the product of decided cases, accumulated in an 
immense series of reports extending backward with scarcely 
a break to the reign of Edward 1 at the close of the 136 cen- 
tury... A judicial precedent speaks in England with authority; 
it is not merely evidence of the law but a source of it” (Sal- 
mond, p. 141). As regards the extent to which the courts are 
bound by precedent, Salmond goes on to say: “It is necessary 
to point out that the phrase ‘the doctrine of precedent’ has two 
meanings. In the first, which may be called the loose meaning, 
the phrase means merely that precedents are reported, may be 
cited, and will probably be followed by the courts. This was 
the doctrine that prevailed in England until the 19 century, 
and it is still the only sense in which a doctrine of precedent 
prevails on the continent. In the second, the strict meaning, 
the phrase means that precedents not only have great author- 
ity but must (in certain circumstances) be followed. This was 
the rule developed during the 19 century and completed in 
some respects during the 20” (p. 142). The merits of this de- 
velopment toward the strict meaning of precedent have not 
remained unquestioned, and in recent times there has been 
increasing discussion of the correctness and efficacy of this 
approach (ibid., p. 143 and see note, p. ix, concerning the ex- 
trajudicial statement made in the House of Lords in 1966, re- 
laxing the rule of being bound to follow its own previous de- 
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cisions “when it appears right to do so’). 


COMPARISON OF PRECEDENT IN ENGLISH AND IN JEWISH 
Law. At their respective starting points the two legal systems 
have much in common in their approach to precedent but 
they diverge in their manner of development. In both “case” 
constitutes a source of law; both are, to a large extent, built 
up around case law, and have developed in consequence of 
concrete legal decisions in daily life; the basic material at the 
heart of most Jewish law codifications is likewise the product 
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of legal principles derived from day-to-day legal decisions 
(see *Codification of Law), and from this point of view the 
main difference between the two legal systems is that the Jew- 
ish law equivalent of the “immense series of reports,’ namely 
the responsa literature, dates from the geonic period onward, 
ie., from the middle of the eighth century and not, as in Eng- 
land, from the end of the 13" century (see *Mishpat Ivri). On 
the other hand, Jewish law has not accepted the doctrine of 
precedent in the strict meaning of the term - as has English 
law, commencing from the 19" century - and the power of 
maaseh in Jewish law has been confined to that of precedent 
in the loose meaning of the term, as described by Salmond, 
“precedents are reported, may be cited, and will probably be 
followed by the courts.” For two reasons, each of which will 
be dealt with below, Jewish law has been unable to adopt the 
doctrine of a binding precedent which imposes its inherent 
halakhic conclusion on the dayyan when deciding the matter 
before him: first, because of this legal system's conception of 
the substantive nature of a judgment given between the two 
parties to a suit; secondly, because of the method and approach 
of Jewish law toward deciding of the halakhah in general. 


SUBSTANTIVE NATURE OF A JUDGMENT IN JEWISH LAW 
AND THE PROBLEM OF PRECEDENT. In Jewish law, the fi- 
nality of a judgment is subject to many reservations, even in 
relation to the instant parties themselves. According to the 
original Jewish law, no judgment is absolute and final in the 
sense of res judicata in Roman law, except insofar as it accords 
with the true objective state of affairs as regards both the facts 
and the law. Hence, it always remained possible for a judg- 
ment given by the court on the available facts to be set aside, 
and for the matter to be heard afresh when either of the par- 
ties was able to produce new evidence. Since this possibility 
posed a serious obstacle to the due administration of justice 
and to orderly economic life, which demand an end to liti- 
gation, the practice was introduced of having the parties ac- 
knowledge - in court and prior to judgment - that they had 
no further evidence whatever to adduce, thereby annulling in 
advance the efficacy of any further evidence they might later 
wish to bring (see Sanh. 31a; Yad, Sanhedrin 7:6-8; Sh. Ar, HM 
20). Similarly, the original law held that any judgment which 
transpires to be wrong in law - i.e., in case of error as regards 
decided and clear halakhah - is inherently invalid, although 
not so in case of an erroneous exercise of discretion. Here 
again the way was found to ensure the stability and finality of 
a judgment (Sanh. 33a; Yad, Sanhedrin 6:1; Sh. Ar., HM 25:1-3 
and Rema thereto; see also Gulak, Yesodei, 4 (1922), 175-83, 
201-3; and see *Practice and Procedure (Civil)). 

A judgment in Jewish law accordingly has a dual nature: 
theoretically it is not final until the truth has been fully ex- 
plored; in practice reservations were laid down - which would 
be accepted by the parties and normally would apply automat- 
ically - aimed at ensuring an end to litigation between the par- 
ties to a dispute and at acceptance of the judgment as decisive 
and as determining the respective rights of the parties. 
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The stated theoretical nature of a judgment, which ap- 
plies even as regards determination of the law for the instant 
parties themselves, has necessarily entailed the conclusion that 
a judgment shall not have the force of a binding precedent in 
relation to a similar problem arising between different parties; 
hence “if another case comes before him even if it be a like 
case in all respects —- he may deal with it as he sees fit, since 
the dayyan need only act according to what his own eyes see” 
(Nov. Ran to BB 130b; Nov. Ritba, BB ibid.). 


METHODS AND APPROACH OF JEWISH LAW CONCERN- 
ING DECIDING OF THE HALAKHAH AND THE PROBLEM OF 
PRECEDENT. The doctrine of binding precedent also conflicts 
with the very method and approach of Jewish law concerning 
deciding the halakhah (see *Mishpat Ivri; *Authority, Rabbini- 
cal; *Codification of Law). The fact of halakhic difference of 
opinion, as the latter developed in the course of time, is re- 
garded as a phenomenon that is not only legitimate but also 
desirable and indicative of the vitality of the halakhah and 
of the possibility of different approaches, based on common 
general principles, in the search for solutions to new problems 
that arise. The decisive yardstick in a case of halakhic dispute, 
is the correctness of each opinion “in accordance only with 
the Talmud of R. Ashi” (ie., the Babylonian Talmud: Piskei 
ha-Rosh, Sanh. 4:6) and based “with definite proof on the Tal- 
mud, as well as the Jerusalem Talmud and Tosefta, when there 
is no definite decision in the Talmud” (Yam shel Shelomo, in- 
trod. to BK). For this reason no codification of Jewish law was 
accepted which laid before the dayyan deciding the law one 
single, arbitrary, and final opinion on any given matter. For 
the same reason Jewish law accepted the doctrine of hilkheta 
ke-Vatraei (“the law is according to the later scholars”), which 
was designed to ensure freedom of decision for later schol- 
ars — albeit with due reference to and regard for the decisions 
of earlier scholars. The basic rule applicable is that the judg- 
ment of a person who has erred because he was unaware of 
the decisions of earlier scholars shall be of no force as soon as 
that person gains such knowledge and realizes his error; how- 
ever, “if he does not find their statements correct and sustains 
his own view with evidence that is acceptable to his contem- 
poraries — the authority of Jephthah in his generation was as 
that of Samuel in his, and there is only the judge that ‘shall be 
in those days’ - he may contradict their statements, since all 
matters which are not clarified in the Talmud of R. Ashi and 
Ravina may be questioned and restated by any person, and 
even the statements of the geonim may be differed from... just 
as the later amoraim differed from the earlier ones; on the con- 
trary, we regard the statements of the later scholars to be more 
authoritative since the latter knew not only the legal thinking 
of their contemporaries but also that of the earlier scholars, 
and in deciding between the different views they reached the 
heart of a matter” (Piskei ha-Rosh, loc. cit.). 

This conception of a flexible and dynamic legal order nat- 
urally left no room for the doctrine that especially a conclusion 
springing from a practical decision should impose itself on the 
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judicial process. The court which is apprised of a matter has 
the task of referring to, and taking into proper consideration, 
all the available relevant laws and certainly the rules emerging 
from earlier practical decisions, particularly when the halakhic 
principle emerging from the practical decision has been ac- 
cepted without exception in a series of legal decisions (“daily 
practical acts of decision,’ Ket. 68b; BB 173b; etc.). However, if 
after such study the judge should, in reasonable manner and 
in reliance on the halakhic system itself, come to a different 
legal conclusion from that reached by earlier scholars, he will 
have not only the right but also the duty to decide as he sees 
fit; such decision will take precedence over an earlier decision 
ina like matter, since the judge will also have known the legal 
thinking of earlier scholars and have decided as he did by go- 
ing to the root of the matter. 

Thus maaseh constitutes one of the significant lawmaking 
sources of the Jewish legal system, and every principle emerg- 
ing from it becomes part of the accumulated body of laws 
comprising this system, in accordance with which the judge 
must decide. In standing and validity such principles are like 
any others deriving from the statements of posekim and hal- 
akhic scholars, and embraced by the common rule that the 
judge must consider every law on its substantive merits and 
decide, in the concrete case before him, according to his own 
knowledge and understanding deriving from due examina- 
tion of all the relevant rules of Jewish law. 

[Menachem Elon] 


Ma‘seh and Precedent 


PRECEDENT: THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE REGIONAL 
RABBINICAL COURTS AND THE RABBINICAL COURT OF 
APPEALS. Jewish law does not recognize the principle of a 
binding precedent obliging a bet din to rule in accordance with 
previous rulings. Today, after the establishment of the Rab- 
binical Court of Appeals (see *Appeal), this has ramifications 
for the compliance of the regional rabbinical courts with the 
rulings of the Rabbinical Court of Appeals, and specifically 
in cases in which the Rabbinical Court of Appeals rules that a 
case is to be returned for an additional hearing in the regional 
rabbinical court. In such cases, certain forums of the regional 
rabbinical courts accept the authority of Rabbinical Court of 
Appeals, to rehear the case and rule accordingly, whereas other 
regional rabbinical court forums refuse to accept the rulings 
of the Rabbinical Court of Appeals as binding upon them, be- 
lieving that according to Jewish law, the regional rabbinical 
court is not required and may not rule other than in accor- 
dance with its own views, unless persuaded that it erred in its 
initial ruling. The practical solution in such cases of refusal is 
to have the matter transferred to a regional rabbinical court 
willing to rehear the case. In some cases the Supreme Court 
has intervened in cases in which the regional rabbinical court 
has refused to obey the instructions of the Rabbinical Court 
of Appeals, and has forced such compliance, or has nullified 
the regional court's ruling (see bibliography, Warhaftig, p. 131; 
see also *Appeal). 
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RABBINICAL COURT RULINGS AS A PRECEDENT IN A CIVIL 
court. According to Israeli law, civil courts adjudicating 
matters involving personal status are required to rule in ac- 
cordance with Jewish law. (See *Mishpat Ivri: Jewish Law in 
the State of Israel.) The rule is that the High Court of Justice 
cannot sit as an appellate court on rabbinical court rulings and 
may not intervene in its rulings. The question of whether rul- 
ings of rabbinical courts should constitute binding precedents 
for the civil courts when questions already decided by the rab- 
binical courts arise in proceedings before the civil courts was 
decided in the Yosef v. Yosef case. 

The Yosef case (cA 63/69, Yosef v. Yosef, 24 (1) PD 792) 
(hereinafter: “the decision”) concerned a woman with inde- 
pendent income, who sued her husband for maintenance. 
While on a substantive level, the Supreme Court ruled in ac- 
cordance with the ruling of the rabbinical courts, the court 
was divided over the question of whether it was bound by the 
rabbinical court's interpretation of the applicable Jewish law. 
The case concerned a woman earning income from her own 
work, who sued for maintenance from her husband. The Su- 
preme Court ruled, in accordance with Jewish law and the 
decisions of the rabbinical courts, that her income should 
be deducted from the amount her husband owes her for her 
maintenance, and the husband must pay the balance between 
the wife’s earnings and the amount of the maintenance pay- 
ments, to the extent that the amount of maintenance is greater 
than the amount of the wife's earnings. (See *Husband and 
Wife”) Regarding the question of the civil court’s subordina- 
tion to the rulings of the rabbinical court, Justice Kister ruled 
that when a civil court is required to apply Jewish law, it must 
accept rabbinical court decisions as definitive of Jewish law. 
He explained: 


The reason why we must follow the decisions of the rabbini- 
cal courts in these matters is to be found in the laws of the 
Torah, which provide that one must obey the decisions of the 
halakhic authorities of each generation, “Jephtah in his gen- 
eration can be equated to Samuel in his generation” (p. 805 of 
decision). 


Justice Haim Cohn, in his minority opinion regarding the de- 
duction of the wife’s earnings from her maintenance payments, 
stated that the civil court is required to interpret Jewish law 
according to its own understanding, and is not bound by the 
interpretation given to it by the rabbinical courts: 


However, the rule regarding the authority of the judge “of that 
time” (Deut. 17:9) applies not only to rabbinical courts, but to 
every judge in Israel. The proof is that the three [judges] “of in- 
substantial quality (kalei olam)” - Jerubaal, Bedan and Jephtah, 
“are considered equal to the three most outstanding [judges] 
(hamurei olam)” - Moses and Aaron and Samuel. This teaches 
us that Jerubaal in his generation is equated to Moses in his 
generation, Bedan in his generation is equal to Aaron in his 
generation, Jephtah in his generation is equal to Samuel in his 
generation. This means that even if the most insignificant per- 
son is chosen as a community leader, he must be regarded as 
equal to the mightiest (p. 809 of decision). 
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Justice Cohn further argued that civil courts cannot accept 
the rulings of the rabbinical courts as either guiding or bind- 
ing precedents, since these courts do not necessarily rule ac- 
cording to the laws of the State. 

Justice Zvi Berinson wrote that while the civil courts are 
not bound to accept the rulings of the rabbinical courts, “it 
stands to reason that a secular court, in reaching a decision on 
an issue that has been definitively decided by a religious court, 
will give that determination greater weight, and will generally 
be guided by it” (p. 810, ibid.). According to recent court deci- 
sions, civil courts are competent and authorized to give their 
own interpretations of Jewish law in matters of personal status, 
and are not bound by prior rabbinical courts’ rulings. Nev- 
ertheless, the High Court of Justice does not intervene in the 
content of a rabbinical court's rulings, and does not intervene 
in the rabbinical courts’ interpretation of Jewish law. (See HCJ 
5969/94 Aknin v. Haifa Civil Court, 50 (1) PD 370.) 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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MAASEROT (Heb. ninvyn; “Tithes”), seventh tractate in the 
order Zera’im, in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Jerusalem Talmud. 
It is sometimes referred to as Maaser Rishon (“First Tithe” — 
genizah fragments, Cambridge Ms., Tosefta Ms., and Maimo- 
nides’ introduction to the Mishnah), but Albeck points out 
that this isa misnomer influenced by the name of the tractate 
following it, Maaser Sheni (“Second Tithe”). Maaserot deals 
chiefly with the precepts connected with the separation of the 
tithes to be given to the Levites from the produce of the land 
(see Num. 18:20-24), and the prohibition against making use 
of produce before the tithe has been separated. 

The tractate contains five chapters. Chapter 1 defines the 
types of produce liable to tithing (1-4), the stage of growth at 
which they become liable, and when, after harvesting, untithed 
produce becomes forbidden. Chapter 2 gives circumstances 
in which casual eating of untithed produce is allowed, i.e., 
by the laborer. Chapter 3 continues with laws of tithe as they 
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concern the laborer, and deals with the tithing of produce 
found on the road or in the field and the buildings or locali- 
ties which render the produce brought there liable to tithe. 
Chapter 4 deals with the tithing of preserved fruits, liability 
for tithing arising through the onset of the Sabbath, chance 
eating from a vat of olives or a winepress, and the eating of 
insignificant parts of the produce. Chapter 5 deals with the li- 
ability for tithing of replanted produce, the selling of produce 
to those not trusted to tithe, and kinds of vegetables exempt 
from tithing. 

The Tosefta has three chapters, supplementing the Mish- 
nah with numerous accounts and decisions of the tannaim. 
Its editing appears to have been late, since it contains ac- 
counts (ch. 3) of Judah and Hillel, the sons of Rabban Gama- 
liel 111. The order of the paragraphs does not correspond to 
that of the Mishnah, and there is no corresponding Tosefta 
to mishnayot 2:2, 6, 7; 4:4; and 5:6, 7. The Jerusalem Talmud 
covers about 14 columns of the Krotoszyn edition. It includes 
an interesting debate regarding the role of aggadah between 
Zeeira and his colleague, who goes so far as to say that ag- 
gadic books are none other than “black magic” and attacks 
the aggadic method as being illogical (3:9, 51a). The Babylo- 
nian Talmud has no Gemara to Maaserot, as it has none on 
the whole of the order Zera’im, except for tractate Berakhot. 
This tractate was translated into English by H. *Danby, The 


Mishnah (1933), 66-73. 
[David Joseph Bornstein] 


MAASER SHENI (?1v 1wy) “second tithe,” name of a trac- 
tate in the Mishnah, Tosefta and Jerusalem Talmud, expound- 
ing on the biblical commandment (Dt. 14:22-27) to set aside a 
tenth of one’s produce, to be consumed “before the Lord thy 
God, in the place which he shall choose to cause his name 
to dwell there’; i.e., in Jerusalem. The Torah states that, if it 
is inconvenient to transport the produce itself, then it may 
be exchanged for money with which foodstuffs may be pur- 
chased in Jerusalem. The rabbinic understanding was that this 
requirement would be superseded by the “poor tithe” that is 
separated instead on the third and sixth years of the sabbatical 
cycle according to Dt. 26:12-15. This interpretation is found in 
early sources like the Septuagint, though Jubilees (32:11) and 
Josephus (Ant. 4:8 [22]) state that the poor tithe is additional 
to the second tithe. 

Much of the Mishnah tractate consists of specific def- 
initions of the concepts mentioned in the Torah, such as: 
what items may or may not be purchased with the second 
tithe money; the legal procedures for the exchange; whether 
the sanctity of the tithe extends to containers and waste prod- 
ucts; what qualifies as “eating”; under what circumstances 
may the coins be exchanged for other coins; defining the ex- 
act city limits of Jerusalem in which the second tithe food 
must be eaten; what counts as a coin for which the tithe may 
be redeemed. 

The second tithe money may be spent on food, drink, 
and anointing oil for personal consumption, or for freewill 
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shelamim offerings (which are eaten by the owner), but not on 
sacrifices for which the owners are otherwise obligated. The 
exchange of the original produce for cash was perceived by 
the rabbis as a “redemption” process in which the sanctity of 
the original items was transferred to the coin, and then to the 
foodstuffs that were purchased with it. Leviticus 27:31 requires 
that an additional fifth be added when redeeming a tithe. The 
halakhah understood this as a fifth of the total; i.e., one fourth 
of the original produce’s value. The interpretations of this pro- 
cedure were influenced by those for redemption of sacrifices 
(see Lev. 27:27, etc). The Mishnah discusses situations when 
the additional fifth need not be paid, and mentions some sub- 
terfuges for avoiding its payment. 

According to the rabbinic interpretation, the designation 
that fruit (or grapes) in the fourth year after planting “shall be 
holy for giving praise unto the Lord” (Lev. 19:24) means that it 
must be consumed in Jerusalem, or exchanged for money un- 
der conditions similar to those prescribed for the second tithe. 
Because of the resemblance of the rules, the topic of fourth- 
year fruit is also dealt with in Chapter 5 of this tractate, though 
it probably belongs more appropriately to Orlah. 

The Jerusalem Talmud (3:8, sob) relates the story of Rabbi 
Joshua ben Korha’s castigation of R. Eleazar ben Rabbi Simeon 
for assisting the Romans, in a shorter and more original ver- 
sion than that of the TB, BM 83b. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Translation of Yerushalmi: H.W. Gug- 
genheimer, The Jerusalem Talmud: First Order: Zeraim: Tractates Teru- 
mot and Maaserot: Edition, Translation, and Commentary (2003); E.L. 
Ehrlich, Studia Judaica, (2002); S. Friedman, “La-Aggadah ha-Historit 
ba-Talmud ha-Bavli; in: S. Friedman (ed.), Saul Lieberman Memo- 


rial Volume, 335, 11 p. (1993). 
[David Joseph Bornstein] 


MAAYANI, AMI (1936-_), Israeli composer and conduc- 
tor. Born in Tel Aviv, Maayani studied composition with Paul 
*Ben-Haim at the Academy of Music in Jerusalem, and then 
graduated from the Faculty of Architecture at the Technion 
in Haifa. He wrote a monumental 1,000-page Hebrew mono- 
graph on Wagner. Maayani taught theory and composition at 
the Academy of Music, Tel Aviv University, and at the Rubin 
Academy of Music and Dance in Jerusalem. From 1993 un- 
til his retirement in 2003 he was head of the Academy in Tel 
Aviv. During this time he collaborated with architect Yoram 
Raz in designing the very successful auditorium for the Rubin 
Academy of Music in Tel Aviv. Mayani won the aKuM Prize 
(1974), the international competiton “Holocaust and Rebirth,” 
and the 1BA Prize for the 25" Anniversary of Israel. 

Maayani’ prolific output reflects his special penchant for 
idiomatic and brilliant instrumental writing. It includes con- 
certos for harp (1960, 1966); concerto for violin (1987); con- 
certo for cello (1967); Qumran, a symphonic metaphor (1971); 
three symphonies and other orchestral and chamber works; 
and Yiddishe Lieder for voice and orchestra (1973). Maayani’s 
strong individualistic personality creates a unique synthesis 
of elements of Arabic music with traditional Western modal- 
ity and harmony. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Harbater-Silver, “Ami Maayani and 

the Yiddish Art Song (Part 2), in: Musica Judaica, 9:1 (1986-87), 64; 
R. Fleisher, Twenty Israeli Composers (1997), 151-62. 

[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / 

Jehoash Hirshberg (274 ed.)] 


MAAZEL, LORIN (Varencove; 1930-_), conductor, violin- 
ist, and composer. Born in France, Maazel studied violin and 
piano in Los Angeles and Pittsburgh, and conducting with 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. Between the ages of nine and 15, Maa- 
zel conducted many of the great American and Canadian or- 
chestras. In 1945, he entered the University of Pittsburgh to 
study philosophy, languages, and mathematics. While a stu- 
dent, he was a violinist with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra. Maazel made his European conducting debut in Italy in 
1953. In 1960, his performance of Mahler was acclaimed for its 
scrupulous articulation and expressive power. The same year 
he was the first American and the youngest conductor ever 
to conduct at the Bayreuth festival. Soon after, he was being 
referred to as a “legend in his own time.’ Maazel conducted 
5,000 opera and concert performances with over 150 leading 
orchestras around the world and held such prestigious posts as 
artistic director of the Deutsche Oper Berlin (1965-71), music 
director of the Berlin Radio Symphony Orchestra (1965-75), 
and music director of the Cleveland Orchestra (1972-82). He 
also conducted the Orchestre National de France, the Vienna 
Vienna Staatsoper, and the Pittsburgh Symphony. He was 
music director of the New York po from the 2002-03 season. 
His latter-day operatic productions were at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Paris Opera, Royal Opera House (London), and 
La Scala (Milan), and he became involved in film opera pro- 
ductions. His discography encompasses over 300 recordings 
including the complete symphonies of Beethoven, Mahler, 
Rachmaninoff, Sibelius, and Tchaikovsky, and around 40 op- 
eras. Maazel gave benefit concerts for international organiza- 
tions such as UNICEF and the International Red Cross. The 
governments of France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, and Swe- 
den awarded him with their highest honors. He was named 
an honorary life member of the Israel Philharmonic in 1985 
when he conducted their 40" anniversary concert. Among 
his publications are “Vom Herzen: Moge es wieder zu Herzen 
gehn” (in Die 9 Symphonien Beethovens: Entstehung, Deutung, 
Wirkung, 1994). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker’s Biographical Dictionary 
(1997); I. Geleng. Lorin Maazel: Monographie eines Musikers (1971); L. 
Knessl. Wiener Staatsoper: Die Direktion Lorin Maazel. (1984). 


[Naama Ramot / (274 ed.)] 


MA BARAH (Heb. 712972; plural ma’barot), transitional im- 
migrants’ camp or quarter in the early 1950s in Israel. At the 
end of 1949, 100,000 immigrants were living in camps, receiv- 
ing accommodation, meals and services free, under demor- 
alizing conditions. As the government and the *Jewish Na- 
tional Fund started large-scale development programs, and 
the newcomers began to earn their keep, the communal din- 
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ing halls were closed down, and the inmates were enabled to 
make their own domestic arrangements. Camps which were 
not suitable for this system were closed down and new ones — 
ma barot — set up, with a wooden, asbestos, or tin shack, or at 
least a tent, for each family, wherever there was a demand for 
labor, near the towns. 

Although the ma’barot were a great improvement over 
the early camps, the primitive accommodation gave rise to se- 
rious social problems. They were gradually cleared by provid- 
ing the newcomers with permanent housing and, from 1954, 
sending immigrants straight from the ship or plane to the vil- 
lages or towns where they were to settle permanently. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Government Year Book, (1958), 356-7; 
Zionist Organization Executive, Reports to Zionist Congress, 24 (1956); 


25 (1960). 
[Misha Louvish] 


MABAROT (Heb. 117292; “Fords”), kibbutz in central Israel, 
near the Alexander River, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair. It was founded in 1933, as one of the first 
villages in the Hefer Plain by immigrants from Romania, 
Germany, Bulgaria, and Hungary, and later joined by others. 
Its economy was based on farming, such as field crops, cit- 
rus groves, orchards, fishery, and dairy cattle, and food en- 
terprises — pet food, milk replacers for calves and lambs, and 
Materna milk substitutes and baby food. In the mid-1990s, the 
population was approximately 780, dropping to 734 in 2002. 
WEBSITE: www.maabarot.org.il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


°MACALISTER, ROBERT ALEXANDER STEWART 
(1870-1951), Irish archaeologist. From 1899 to 1900 he par- 
ticipated with FJ. Bliss in the excavation of mounds in the 
Shephelah and in 1902-05 and 1907-09 directed the excava- 
tion of Gezer, publishing a three-volume report single-hand- 
edly in 1912. In 1925 he directed an excavation on the hill of 
Ophel in Jerusalem. In his later years, he was professor of 
Celtic archaeology at Dublin (1909-43). He was one of the 
pioneers of Palestinian archaeology, being the first to pub- 
lish his finds in an exact manner and laying the foundations 
for comparative dating by ceramics and context dating. His 
works include The Philistines (1914) and A Century of Excava- 


tion in Palestine (1925). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


°"MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON (Lord Macaulay; 
1800-1859), English historian and politician. A member of a 
family which had been in the forefront of antislavery agita- 
tion, Macaulay was elected to parliament in 1830. His maiden 
speech in the House of Commons was in support of a bill for 
the removal of the political disabilities affecting Jews in Eng- 
land. In an article (subsequently translated into several lan- 
guages) in the Edinburgh Review of January 1831, he argued 
the same cause, supporting it again in the House of Commons 
in 1833 and 1841. Macaulay argued that, “The points of differ- 
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ence between Christianity and Judaism have very much to do 
with a man’s fitness to be a bishop or a rabbi. But they have 
no more to do with his fitness to be a magistrate, a legislator, 
or a minister of finance than with his fitness to be a cobbler” 
He also urged that it was inconsistent to deny formal politi- 
cal rights to Jews in a society where they had acquired the 
substance of political power. Rarely had the case for Jewish 
emancipation been presented with the literary force of Ma- 
caulay’s essays and speeches; the support of one of England’s 
leading men of letters had a significant effect on public opin- 
ion. They are still among the most cogent set of arguments 
made for religious toleration and liberalism. Macaulay’s own 
relations with Jews, almost certainly very slight, remain to be 
examined in detail. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.B. Macaulay, Essay and Speech on Jewish 


Disabilities, ed. by I. Abrahams and S. Levy (1909); Roth, Mag Bibl, 
55, 56, 60. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


MACCABEANS, ORDER OF ANCIENT, a friendly benefit 
society in Britain whose members are Zionists. Founded in 
1896 by Ephraim Ish-Kishor and registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act, the Order of Ancient Maccabeans still exists. Its 
aims are those of all British friendly societies, namely, to assist 
members in distress, provide free medical aid, etc. Its special 
character is laid down in its rules concerning membership: all 
persons “of the Jewish faith who declare themselves adherents 
to the Zionist Movement” can become members. From its in- 
ception the order was a firm supporter of Zionism, contrib- 
uted to its various funds, and became a champion of practical 
Zionist work in Erez Israel. In 1914 a Maccabean Land Com- 
pany was founded to enable its shareholders to acquire land 
in Erez Israel. The organization of the order displays masonic 
features. A grand beacon and high degree council supervise 
its work; branches are called beacons, of which there are 25 
(there once were beacons in Palestine as well); the principal 
officers are called grand commander, grand treasurer, and 
grand secretary. Members are called upon to obey the deci- 
sions of their order and are forbidden to inform nonmembers 
of the order's activities. 

The revised statutes of the Zionist Organization passed 
by the Tenth Zionist Congress (1911) permitted the establish- 
ment of so-called Sonderverbaende (separate unions), in addi- 
tion to the existing territorial organizations, on the condition 
that every Sonderverband numbered at least 3,000 shekel-buy- 
ing members and that it professed special views on Zionist 
work. The Order of Ancient Maccabeans applied for this sta- 
tus, and though its claim was opposed by the English Zionist 
Federation, the order prevailed. In 1912 the Zionist Executive 
decided in favor of the order’s status as Sonderverband on the 
condition that a Joint Zionist Council be formed, comprising 
representatives of both the order and the federation. In the 
19308, however, the order lost its special status. Prominent 
members of the order were Herbert *Bentwich, who served 
as grand commander; Chaim *Weizmann, who represented 
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the order at Congresses; and Selig *Brodetsky, who served as 
grand commander. In 2004 its president was Sir Ian Gains- 
ford. Its papers from the 1890s to 1964 are held at the Parkes 


Library, Southampton University. 
[Israel Philipp] 


MACCABEE, the additional name given to Judah, son of 
Mattathias, leader of the revolt against Syria (168 B.c.£.), later 
referred to as the “Maccabean Revolt.” It was no accident that 
the revolt broke out at a rural location such as *Modiin and 
not in Jerusalem itself. It began with the killing of a local who 
was willing to sacrifice to a pagan idol, and the action was 
taken by a zealous minor native priest, Mattathias (1 Macc. 
2:27; cf. 2:42) who subsequently called on those around him 
to follow the law and “maintain the covenant” and to fight 
the offensive edicts of Antiochus rv. The object was clearly 
to return to the religious autonomy Jews originally enjoyed, 
but the later successes of the revolt dictated otherwise. The 
name Maccabee is also applied loosely to other members of 
the family, as well as to the Hasmonean dynasty as a whole. 
For suggestions as to its derivation, see *Judah Maccabee and 
*Hasmoneans. The name is also given in Christian tradition 
to the seven children martyred by Antiochus Epiphanes when 
they refused to commit idolatry. Shrines to their memory and 
that of their mother Salome (in Jewish tradition Hannah) were 
established in many parts of the Christian world (see *Han- 
nah and her Seven Sons). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EJ. Bickerman, “The Maccabean Uprising: 
An Interpretation,” in: J. Goldin (ed.), The Jewish Expression (1976), 
66-86; F. Millar, “The Background to the Maccabean Revolution...,;” 
in: Journal of Jewish Studies, 29 (1978), 1-12; D. Mendels, The Rise and 
Fall of Jewish Nationalism (1992); D. Amit and H. Eshel, The Days of 


the Hasmonean Dynasty (1995). 
[Shimon Gibson (2™ ed.)] 


MACCABEES, FIRST BOOK OF (1 Maccabees), a histori- 
cal work extant in Greek, covering the period of 40 years from 
the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes (175 B.c.£.) to the death 
of Simeon the Hasmonean (135 B.c.E.). Its name in the Sep- 
tuagint and in the writings of the Church Fathers (Eusebius 
and Clement) is Ta MaxxaBaikd, ie., “Maccabean matters” or 
“the Book of the Maccabees.” The original Hebrew name of the 
book is unknown. According to Origin it was “Sarbeth Saban- 
iel” Different hypotheses have been suggested to explain these 
words, which should perhaps read: OX 1279 12.10 (Sefer Beit 
Sarevanei El), the words Sarevanei El (“who strive for God”) 
being a translation into contemporary (mishnaic) Hebrew of 
Jehoiarib, the name of the priestly order (see 1 Chron. 24:7; 
Neh. 12:6, 19) to which the Hasmonean family belonged. In 
support of this conjecture is the fact that in later times, after 
the glamor of the Hasmonean dynasty had become tarnished, 
the name Jehoiarib is found translated by the above word in its 
Aramaic form °2107) (mesarevei; TJ, Taan. 4:8, 68d) though it is 
there used in a pejorative sense as “rebellious,” “fractious.” 

1 Maccabees is the main, and at times the only, histori- 
cal source for the period. The book opens with the conquest 
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of Alexander the Great, but immediately after this relates the 
activities of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Jewish Hellenizers 
(whom the author calls “the sons of Belial” - the reprobates) 
and summarily reviews the causes of the Hasmonean rebel- 
lion. From this point on it gives a more detailed account of the 
events of Mattathias’ revolt, through the rededication of the 
Temple, down to the time when John *Hyrcanus, the eldest 
son of Simon the Hasmonean, was appointed ruler. 

The many expressions in the Greek version which occur 
only in biblical Hebrew (e.g., from the hands of the gentiles: 
mi-yad ha-goyim; and his heart was raised: va-yarom libbo; 
before his face: al panav; and the matter found favor in their 
eyes: va-yitav ha-davar be-eineihem) clearly confirm the testi- 
mony of the Church Fathers that the original language of the 
book was Hebrew. The style was biblical Hebrew (including 
use of the vav conversive), and particularly that of the histori- 
cal books of the Bible. Like Joshua and Judges, it begins with 
the vav conversive, but reflects the style of Ezra and Nehemiah 
in including historical documents and similar testimony. Like 
these biblical books, although it is written largely in prose, 
now and again it includes poetry, such as the Lamentation of 
Mattathias (2:7-13), prayers (3:18-22; 4:30-33; 7:41-42), and a 
hymn (14:8-15). Unlike 11 Maccabees it does not contain ex- 
planations of historical or personal psychological motivation, 
of the sort usually found in the works of the contemporary 
Greek historians. 

The writer achieves a high degree of objectivity. He even 
refrains from censuring the *Hassideans who opposed the 
Hasmoneans, though it is clear where his sympathies lie since 
he regards the Hasmoneans as chosen by Providence “to give 
deliverance unto Israel” (5:62). The course of events described 
is not considered as diverging from the natural order, and su- 
pernatural intervention is almost entirely absent from the nar- 
rative, even though the basic assumption underlying the entire 
book is that Israel’s success is a direct result of their faith and 
their steadfastness in their loyalty to the Torah and the keeping 
of the commandments. The author is very circumspect about 
mentioning God’s name. In place of the Tetragrammation or 
the biblical Elohim, he either writes “Heaven” (3:18, 50, 60; 4:10, 
40, et al.) or else uses a circumlocution to avoid the use of a 
proper name altogether (e.g., 2:21, 26; 3:22, 53; 4:10, et al.). 

The book ranks high as an accurate historical source, and 
even the numbers it contains are not exaggerated. In spite of 
scholarly arguments to the contrary, the idiomatic construc- 
tions typical of this book incontrovertibly prove it to be the 
work of a single author. His name is unknown, but he almost 
certainly was an eyewitness to the events he describes (cf. 
6:39). He avoids expressing outright partisanship, but the fact 
that he wrote at the beginning of John Hyrcanus’ rule, when 
the latter was still a Pharisee, and lauds Mattathias’ decision 
to permit defensive military action on the Sabbath - which 
was approved by the Pharisaic school (Jos., Ant. 12:276; 14:63; 
Tosef., Er. 4:6-7) — indicates that he was close to this circle. 

The literary sources used by the author include both let- 
ters from official archives (such as those from the Seleucid 
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kings and Roman officials to the Hasmoneans), and public 
documents (such as the people’s declaration assigning the 
high priesthood and the chief executive position to Simeon), 
as well as other literary sources in Hebrew (among them the 
various poems). Thus it is that the author employs two differ- 
ent systems of dating: one for external affairs (where he starts 
the year in the fall, in the month of Tishri), and one for inter- 
nal events (which he dates according to the calendar starting 
in the month of Nisan). 

The original Hebrew version seems to have disappeared 
quite early. The Church included 1 Maccabees in its canon to- 
gether with the rest of the Septuagint and this was ratified by 
the Catholic Church Council of Trent. After the Reformation, 
the Protestants removed it from their Bible and relegated it 
to the Apocrypha. A Hebrew translation was made in the 11% 
century (published by D. Chwolson). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 59-124; O.F. 
Fritzsche, Libri Apocryphi Veteris Testamenti Graece (1871); A. Rahlf, 
Septuaginta, 1 (1935); H.B. Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 3 
(1894); W. Kappler, Septuaginta, Vetus Testamentum Graecum, 9 pt. 
1 (1936); A. Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel (Breslau, 
1857); G. Rawlinson, in: H. Wace (ed.), Apocrypha, 2 (1888), 373 ff; B. 
Niese, Kritik der beiden Makkabaeerbuecher (1900); Schuerer, Gesch, 
1 (1901°), 32-40; H. Ettelson, The Integrity of 1 Maccabees (1925); Y. 
Baer, in: Zion, 33 (1964), 101-24; F. Bickermann, Der Gott der Makka- 
baeer (1937); A. Kahana, Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizoniyyim, 2 (1937), 72-945 
J. Heinemann, in: MGwy, 82 (1938), 145-72; EM. Abel, Les Livres des 
Maccabées (1949); P. Churgin, Mehkarim bi-Tekufat ha-Bayit ha-Sheni 
(1949), 190-202; K.D. Schunck, Die Quellen des 1. und 11. Makka- 


baeerbuches (1954). [Yehoshua M. Grintz] 
ehoshua M. Grintz 


MACCABEES, SECOND BOOK OF (11 Maccabees), 
known in Greek as Ta MaxxaBaixd, that is, the narratives 
about (Judah called) the Maccabee. It was this title which 
gave the title to the other books of the *Apocrypha bearing the 
same name. It is an abridgment of a larger work of five books 
written by a *Jason of Cyrene who is otherwise unknown (see 
2:23-28). Traces of the original division may be preserved in 
the similar conclusions in several chapters (3:40; 7:42; 10:9; 
13:26; 15:37—-39). Unlike 1 *Maccabees which was written in He- 
brew, the original language of this book was Greek; and un- 
like the former, which begins with an account of the revolt of 
Mattathias and tells of the wars of his sons the *Hasmoneans 
up to the days of John Hyrcanus, this book deals solely with 
the deeds of *Judah Maccabee, and only until his victory over 
*Nicanor on 13 Adar 11, 164 B.Cc.E. (“Nicanor Day”). However, 
the main account is prefaced by a lengthy introduction on the 
actions of the Hellenizers, Simeon of the priestly division of 
Minyamin (Bilgah), who wanted to be the agoranomos (the 
market overseer) in Jerusalem, and Jason the brother of the 
high priest Onias, and Menelaus the brother of Simeon, both 
of whom wanted to be high priests. Their acts of plunder and 
bribing the king caused the people to rise against them, but 
their contacts with kings led to the intervention of the Syrian 
king Antiochus rv Epiphanes and to the religious persecutions 
which were in fact the direct cause of the Maccabean revolt. 
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The events related subsequently are in general similar to 
those in 1 Maccabees, although the two books are indepen- 
dent of each other. However, chapters 8-12 present a differ- 
ent order: the death of Antiochus Iv (10:1-9) and the arrival 
of Lysias at Beth-Zur (ch. 11) here precede the purification of 
the Temple. The epitomizer for some reason or other altered 
the original order (8:29, 34-36; 10:1-8; 8:30-33; 9:1-29} 10:9; 
he apparently thought that the letter in 11:22, in which Antio- 
chus Iv is regarded as having died, belonged to the same pe- 
riod as the other letters in that chapter which, however, pre- 
ceded it by a year). If the original order is restored, however, 
the events accord with those in 1 Maccabees. In its extant 
form, 11 Maccabees begins with an addendum to the main 
body of the book, consisting of two letters sent at different 
times from Judea to Alexandria which request that the festi- 
val of Hanukkah be observed. The first was written, according 
to its date, in 124 B.c.£. (in the days of John Hyrcanus), while 
the second, undated one (which has all kinds of aggadic sto- 
ries and is regarded as largely apocryphal) was written earlier, 
and is a letter from Judah (Maccabee) to Aristobulus, the tutor 
of King Ptolemy (Philometor, 180-145 B.C.E.) 

The main part of the book commences with 2:19, at a 
time when Onias (111) was high priest, Seleucus ruled in Asia, 
and peace and tranquility reigned in Erez Israel; however, the 
avarice of several high priests led to a complete reversal of the 
situation. Simeon of the priestly division of Minyamin (see 
above) informed the king’s strategus in Syria and Phoenicia 
that there were vast treasures in the Temple. The king’s mission 
to take the treasure failed (the envoy Heliodorus saw angels 
smiting him and fainted), and Jason and Menelaus (see above) 
then began to compete for the high priesthood. As a result of 
their rivalry and the base acts accompanying it in Jerusalem 
and Antioch (where Onias the high priest was killed), the peo- 
ple revolted, and Antiochus instituted religious persecutions 
against them. At first many suffered martyrdom. Then Judah 
Maccabee rose in revolt together with his men, defeating first 
the local governor, then the commanders Nicanor and Gor- 
gias (8:8-29), and in the month of Xanthicus (Adar, March) 
164 B.C.E. (11:1-15) triumphed over the commander in chief 
Lysias near Beth-Zur and purified the Temple (10:1-8). There 
follows a description of wars with various neighboring coun- 
tries (8:30-33; 10:15-38; 12:2—9, 17-31), and an account of An- 
tiochus 1v’s death (ch. 9: described here as a punishment from 
heaven) and his contrition (the author cites a letter from him 
to the Jews of Antioch (9:19) and interprets it as addressed to 
all the Jews). After this comes an account of the wars against 
Antiochus Eupator (13:1-27), the mission of the priest Alci- 
mus, and Judah's victory over Nicanor (15:36). 

In its literary form, as well as in its language, this book is 
entirely different from 1 Maccabees. Unlike the latter, which 
uses simple, matter-of-fact language, 11 Maccabees is written 
in the style of Greek historians: in ornate language, rich in 
idioms and poetic metaphors, and in expressions filled with 
pathos, drama, and rhetoric, stirring the reader. Also, as was 
usual with these historians, the book is full of various stories 
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of miraculous events, of the intervention of heavenly creatures, 
directly (by angels) and indirectly (by signs in heaven and on 
earth presaging evil). 

The purpose of the book is religious propaganda, the 
basic idea being that the sin of the nation is the cause of the 
divine punishment (“For it is not a light thing to do wickedly 
against the laws of God: but the time following shall declare 
these things”; 4:17). Yet the suffering that comes upon Israel 
is only to chasten the people (6:12-17), and is itself a sign of 
the divine providence - to warn them against sin. The aim of 
the introduction is to show that the sin of the priests lay in 
serving alien forces. In this book - for the first time - Judaism 
stands as an antipode to *Hellenism (2:21, 8:1, 14:38), and the 
Greeks are represented as barbarians, avid for plunder and pil- 
lage (4:8, 23, 32, 42; 5:16). In contrast, the strength of the Jews 
lies in the fulfillment of the practical mitzvot (the observance 
of the Sabbath — 6:11; 8:26; 12:38; the precaution against ritual 
uncleanness - 5:27), and outstanding examples of such acts 
of bravery are given. One is the story of the elderly Eleazar, 
who steadfastly refused to eat forbidden food despite all the 
torture inflicted on him; another is of the woman and her 
seven sons who suffered martyrdom for the sanctification of 
the Divine Name (6:18ff.; ch. 7 - see *Hannah and her Seven 
Sons). Much emphasis is also laid on the belief in the resur- 
rection of the dead (7:14; 12:43). Although his views are very 
close to those of the Pharisees, it is impossible to tell whether 
the author, Jason, was one of them. He was apparently a con- 
temporary of Judah Maccabee, as several incidents sound as 
if they emanate from an eyewitness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 125-54; C.L.W. 
Grimm, Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apocryphen des 
Alten Testaments, 3 (1853); R. Laqueur, Kritische Untersuchungen zum 
zweiten Makkabaeerbuch (1904); idem, in: Historische Zeitschrift, 
136 (1927), 229-52; W. Kolbe, Beitraege zur syrischen und juedischen 
Geschichte (1946); E. Bickerman, in: Pauly-Wissowa, 14 pt. 1 (1928), 
779-97; idem, in: ZNW, 32 (1933), 233ff.; H. Bévenot, Die beiden Makk- 
abaeerbuecher (1931); M. Hak, in: Sinai, 12 (1943), 92-99. For further 
bibliography, see *Maccabees, First Book of. 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


MACCABEES, THIRD BOOK OF (111 Maccabees), apoc- 
ryphal book, included in the *Septuagint, probably dating 
from the first century B.c.£. It has nothing to do with the 
Maccabees, but relates a legend to explain why the Jews in 
Egypt have a Purim-like festival in the summer (the Egyp- 
tian date is given). It may have been grouped with the books 
of the Maccabees, because it, too, relates a persecution of 
Jews by a Hellenistic king and their miraculous rescue. In it, 
Ptolemy rv Philopator (221-204 B.c.£.), after his victory over 
Antiochus 111 at Rafa, visited neighboring temples. When he 
insisted upon entering the Temple of Jerusalem by force, the 
high priest’s prayer brought down upon him the scourge of 
God. Returning to his capital, he took his anger out on the Al- 
exandrian Jews. He ordered a census of the Jews, which was 
an infringement of their civil rights, and ordered that they be 
branded with the emblem of Dionysus. Those resisting initia- 
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tion to Dionysus’ mysteries were to be put to death, and those 
consenting were to be granted full citizenship. As most Alex- 
andrian Jews remained loyal to their faith, the king ordered all 
the Jews of the country to be brought to Alexandria and put to 
death. Clerks attempted to register them but failed for shortage 
of writing material. Crowds of Jews were then concentrated 
in a hippodrome where they were to be trampled to death by 
intoxicated elephants. Their destruction was twice miracu- 
lously averted. On the third attempt two angels appeared and 
struck terror into the king, his army, and the elephants, the 
beasts turning about and falling upon the soldiers. In the end 
the king repented and prepared a banquet in honor of the 
rescued Jews. There are serious objections to the historicity 
of this story. The king’s decree combines an infringement of 
civil rights that could apply only to Alexandrian Jews, with a 
census of the Jews of the whole country. Moreover, the only 
purpose of the census could be to institute a poll tax. However, 
this would become meaningless if the whole Jewish popula- 
tion were to be put to death; it is probably for this reason that 
the author had to find a device to stop it. The story of the ele- 
phants is told by Josephus (Apion, 2:53-55), but about another 
Ptolemy. The account of the two angels, as well as that of the 
king’s intrusion into the Temple of Jerusalem, is derived from 
11 Maccabees 3. The theme of the king who is instigated by his 
counselors to annihilate the Jews is from the Book of Esther. 
These and other details of the story can be put down as com- 
monplaces of persecution literature. By prefacing his patch- 
work with a description, albeit irrelevant, of the battle of Rafa, 
taken from a reliable historian, the author manages to concoct 
an etiology for a festival, the original meaning of which had 
been forgotten. The book was written in Greek and its style is 
characterized by its many rare words and neologisms. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 155-73; M. Ha- 
das, The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees (1953), includes bibliog- 
raphy. For further bibliography see Maccabees, First Book *of. 


[Yehoshua Amir (Neumark)] 


MACCABEES, FOURTH BOOK OF (iv Maccabees), 
apocryphal book, included in the Septuagint. It presumably 
dates from the first century c.£., and is erroneously ascribed 
by Christian tradition to *Josephus. It does not deal with the 
warriors of the Maccabean revolt, but with the story of the 
martyrs of the preceding religious persecution, as related in 
11 Maccabees 6-7. It is of special interest as the only surviving 
major piece of Greek rhetoric in Jewish literature. rv Macca- 
bees is a philosophical sermon on the theme “pious reason 
masters passion.” This theme, stated at the outset, is frequently 
repeated in the course of the sermon. After an initial inquiry 
along the lines of standard Stoic doctrine into the nature of 
reason and the varieties of passion, the preacher offers his- 
torical examples of the ability of reason to control passion. 
He finally comes to examples provided by the “occasion of 
this day,’ the heroic death of the victims of Antiochus’ per- 
secution. After a short historical exposition, he describes old 
Eleazar and the mother (later known as *Hannah) with her 
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seven sons, whom the king tries to force to eat ritually forbid- 
den food. They refuse and each defends his refusal in a fervent 
speech in the face of cruel torture before being put to death. 
It seems that the details, as far as they are not drawn from 
11 Maccabees, emanate from the author’s own imagination. 
He spares no pains to excite the emotions of his audience, in- 
corporating detailed descriptions of the torture instruments, 
delicate analysis of the mother’s inner struggle, and great ex- 
clamations of admiration for the martyrs. This sermon is one 
of the outstanding specimens of the “Asianic” school of rheto- 
ric, known for its linguistic excesses, neologisms, redundance 
of language, and overemphasis. 

A most interesting feature is the interweaving of Greek 
philosophical and Jewish traditional motifs. Not only are 
moral conflicts and temptations illustrated by biblical stories 
but in line with the concept that the Torah is the “philosophy” 
of the Jews, biblical laws are presented as practical means of 
Stoic self-education and are thus classified according to the 
different cardinal virtues they help to develop. It passes un- 
noticed that in the course of this presentation the ideal of the 
Stoic sage is replaced by that of the God-fearing man, and 
that heroism is interpreted as the endurance of hardship. The 
martyr reaps all the glory. He is called an athlete and his abil- 
ity to endure suffering is the apex of all the moral virtues. The 
author regards firmness in bearing pain as the victory of rea- 
son and as virtually destroying the tyrant’s power. The princi- 
pal religious motivation of the martyr is loyalty to God's law. 
Eleazar makes no distinction between greater and lesser com- 
mandments. Violation of either constitutes contempt for the 
Lawgiver. The martyrs are certain that God will reward their 
faithfulness after their death and that He will inflict eternal 
punishment on the godless king. 

The sermon was obviously intended for delivery; oth- 
erwise, the mention of its “occasion” would be meaningless. 
However it may not have been a synagogue sermon, since, 
in Hellenistic (as in rabbinical) Judaism, such sermons seem 
always to have been based on a biblical verse. Perhaps it 
was a Hanukkah sermon, but in the absence of any known 
association of that festival with the martyrs, it may be more 
correct to think of it as intended for an assembly at their sup- 
posed tomb (at Antiochia?) on a traditional commemora- 
tion day. 

No traces of rv Maccabees have been detected in later 
Jewish tradition, but Christianity adopted it, together with 
the “Maccabean Saints” (see *Hannah and her Seven Sons), 
to whom both the Eastern and the Western Church dedi- 
cated a Commemoration Day. Sermons delivered on that 
day, sometimes referring expressly to 1v Maccabees, have 
been preserved from Gregory of Nazianzus, Augustine, and 
other Church Fathers. The heroism of the “Maccabees” left its 
mark on Christian martyr worship, although the Jewish source 
lacks the special note of longing for torments characteristic of 
Christian martyrology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 653-85; M. Ha- 
das, The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees (1953), including de- 
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tailed bibliography. For further bibliography, see *Maccabees, First 
Book of. [Yehoshua Amir (Neumark)] 


MACCABIAH, international games, recognized and ap- 
proved by the International Olympic Committee, held every 
four years in Israel and open to athletes of the Jewish faith 
from all countries. The aim of the Maccabiah is to raise the 
standard of physical culture and sports among Jewish youth 
and to encourage and foster a sense of belonging to the Jew- 
ish people. 

The idea of Jewish Olympics was conceived by one of 
the founders and veteran leaders of the Maccabi movement in 
Palestine, Joseph Yekutieli, who advocated it with zeal from 
1921. After he had succeeded in persuading the mayor of 
Tel Aviv, Meir Dizengoff, to build the first sports stadium 
in the country, he brought his plan before the Maccabi World 
Congress at Ostrava, Czechoslovakia, in 1929 and it was 
enthusiastically approved. In 1932 the first Maccabiah was 
held in Tel Aviv, with contingents from 23 countries and 500 
athletes. 

A great number of the athletes and accompanying per- 
sonnel remained in Palestine after the Maccabiah and thus the 
games became not only a tool for stimulating sports but also 
an important means for promoting Aliyah. The second Mac- 
cabiah in 1935 was even more of an “Aliyah Maccabiah,” since 
most of the 1,700 sportsmen from 27 countries, and their es- 
corts, remained in Palestine because of the antisemitism which 
was sweeping Europe following the Nazis’ access to power in 
Germany. The third Maccabiah could not be held until 1950. 

In 1953 the fourth Maccabiah was held. The Maccabi 
World Union congress which followed it adopted a resolu- 
tion to build a Maccabiah village to house the visiting con- 
tingents. Since then the Maccabiah games have been held 
regularly every four years, the fifth in 1957, the sixth in 1961, 
the seventh in 1965, and the eighth in 1969, with an ever-in- 
creasing participation of athletes from over 30 countries. The 
main sports embraced by the Maccabiah are track and field 
events; gymnastics; swimming and water polo; boxing, wres- 
tling, and fencing; tennis and table tennis; and soccer, bas- 
ketball, and volleyball. The Maccabiah games contributed to 
Israeli sports and established themselves as an international 
Jewish events. Mark *Spitz, who won seven Olympic gold 
medals, participated in the Maccabiah along with many other 
world class athletes. 

The Maccabi World Union Executive, which sponsors 
and organizes the Maccabiah games, appoints the Interna- 
tional Maccabi Games Committee (IMGc). This generally in- 
cludes the chairmen of the territorial Maccabi organizations. 
In countries where no organization exists, leading Jewish 
sportsmen and people connected with athletes are appointed 
to select and arrange the training of the various teams. Since 
the third Maccabiah, *Ha-Poel Israel has taken an active part 
with its general secretary a member of the mec. The *Betar 
and *Elizur sports organizations also participate in the Mac- 
cabiah games. 
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The program for the Maccabiah games includes festive 
opening and closing ceremonies under the patronage of the 
president and the prime minister of the State of Israel, with 
contingents parading under their national flags. 

In the 15*» Maccabiah of 1997 a terrible tragedy clouded 
the games. During the opening ceremonies, a newly con- 
structed bridge over the Yarkon River collapsed as the Aus- 
tralian contingent, numbering 731 members, was crossing it 
on the way to the stadium. Four of the athletes were killed im- 
mediately and 70 were injured. Many of the injuries became 
more serious because of the pollution of the river. The opening 
ceremonies continued while the rescue operation was under 
way, until Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu called a halt 
to the festivities. The event tarnished the image of the Macca- 
biah Games and damaged Israel-Australia relations, especially 
those with the Australian Jewish community. 

In 2002 the 16" Maccabiah was held under the threat of 
terror attacks. The games were defined as a vehicle of identi- 
fication of the Jewish people with the State of Israel, but fewer 
participated than in previous years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Yekutieli, My Road to the First Maccabiah 
(1969); Maccabiah, the 8», Maccabiah Omnibus (1969). 


[Menahem Savidor / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


MACCABI WORLD UNION. The international Jewish 
sports organization which bears the name of *Judah Macca- 
bee had its origin in the belief of young Eastern European Jews 
involved in the growing movement for a national home in Pal- 
estine at the end of the 19"* century that one essential prereq- 
uisite was the improvement of the physique of ghetto youth. 
To this end, gymnastics clubs were founded in a number of 
Eastern and Central European countries. They were not im- 
mediately called Maccabi. The first club, opened in Constanti- 
nople, Turkey, in 1895, was called the Israel Gymnastics Club, 
while others were named after another hero, Bar Kokhba, or 
were known by the Hebrew names “Ha-Koah” (“strength”) 
or “Ha-Gibbor” (“strong man”). The Bar Kokhba club pub- 
lished a monthly journal Juedische Turnzeitung, later called 
Der Makkabi; it first appeared in 1900 and promoted athletics 
and national Jewish education. In 1897 the first of a series of 
Bulgarian clubs was opened in Plovdiv; a club was organized 
in Berlin in the following year and in Vienna in 1899. 1901 saw 
the establishment of a Polish club in Lemberg. 

The concept of a nationalist sports movement received 
impetus in 1898 from a stirring address by the well-known 
Zionist leader, the physician Max *Nordau, at the second 
Zionist Congress in Basle, in which he proclaimed: 


Gymnastics and physical training are exceedingly important 
for us Jews, whose greatest defect has been and is a lack of dis- 
cipline... nature has endowed us with the spiritual qualities 
required for athletic achievements of an extraordinary qual- 
ity. All we lack is muscle, and that can be developed with the 
aid of physical exercise... The more Jews achieve in the vari- 
ous branches of sport, the greater will be their self-confidence 
and self-respect. 
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The truth of Nordau’s contention was demonstrated in 1903 
at the fourth Zionist Congress in Basle, where a group of 35 
outstanding gymnasts from various European clubs staged 
an impressive display. It was at this Congress that the foun- 
dations were laid for the Juedische Turnerschaft - the Union 
of Jewish Gymnastics Clubs - which united all the existing 
sports clubs, beginning with a membership of some 1,500. It 
was headed first by Ernst Tuch and later by Theowald Sholom, 
both of them from Germany. During the first decade of the 
20 century the movement spread to more countries on the 
European continent and to Palestine, where clubs were formed 
in Jaffa (1906) and Jerusalem (1911). The first real approach to 
Zionism came in 1912, when at a Maccabi conference in Berlin 
it was decided to organize group excursions to Palestine (1913 
and 1914). By this time there were over 100 affiliated clubs in 
Europe, with a membership running into several thousands, 
and the movement had come to be accepted, unofficially, as 
part of the Young Zionist movement. World War 1 halted Mac- 
cabi activities, but with its close they were renewed everywhere 
in Europe. As the movement grew, so did the need for firmer 
integration and in 1921, at a convention in Carlsbad, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Maccabi World Union was formed, and the first 
Maccabi World Union congress elected Dr. Heinrich Kuhn of 
Germany as its first president. With ten affiliated countries, 
the Maccabi World Union started its operations as an organic 
part of the Zionist movement. By the time of the second Mac- 
cabi congress a year later, under the presidency of Heinrich 
Lellever (1891-1947) of Germany, no less than 22 territorial 
organizations had affiliated, and the world membership had 
grown to nearly 100,000. 

The first headquarters of the movement were in Vienna, 
but in 1927 they were moved to Brno, Czechoslovakia, and in 
1929 to Berlin, where the movement flourished under the en- 
ergetic leadership of Dr. Lellever. In 1929 the first international 
sports meeting was held in Prague; another was held in Ant- 
werp, Belgium, the following year. These were forerunners of 
the world *Maccabiah games which were to be staged in Pales- 
tine from 1932 onward. In 1935 headquarters were transferred 
from Nazi Germany to London, where Selig *Brodetsky took 
over the presidency of the World Union, and the second Lord 
Melchett (*Mond) became honorary world president. In 1939 
the world executive was divided into two sections, one oper- 
ating in Britain and the other, under Lellever, in Palestine. By 
the time World War 11 broke out, the world membership was 
estimated at 200,000 with branches located in most countries 
of Europe and in Palestine, Turkey, Egypt, China, Australia, 
South America, and South Africa. It was in 1939 that a nucleus 
of refugees from Europe established Maccabi in the U.S. 

During the war, the activities of the constituent branches 
of the World Union virtually ceased. Immediately following the 
war Maccabi leaders in England and Palestine revived the clubs 
still in existence and helped survivors of the Holocaust to get 
to Erez Israel. In the countries that now came under Russian 
control, Jews were forbidden to engage in sports activities as 
Jews, although a Maccabi group did exist for a short period in 
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the Russian zone of Berlin. In 1946 the first of the annual Euro- 
pean Maccabi conferences was held in Basle. The decimation 
of Jewish communities by the Nazis and the prohibitions of 
the Iron Curtain countries reduced the number of young re- 
cruits to Maccabi in Europe, but new branches were springing 
up in North and South America, South Africa, and Australia. 
The birth of the State of Israel gave the movement a new focus 
and a new impetus, and from 1948 onward all the activities of 
Maccabi were oriented toward Israel, where the headquarters 
of the entire movement were established in Tel Aviv. By 1969, 38 
countries were affiliated to the World Union, and the member- 
ship was estimated to be about 200,000. By the early 21° cen- 
tury the number of countries had grown to over 50 and mem- 
bership to 400,000, organized in six confederations: Maccabi 
Israel, European Maccabi confederation, confederation Mac- 
cabi North America, confederation Maccabi Latin America 
(CLAM), Maccabi South Africa, and Maccabi Australia (APA). 
Seventy executive members elected by the confederations run 
the global organization. 

[Menahem Savidor] 


Israel 
During World War 11 members of the Maccabi, formerly of the 
*Haganah, volunteered for the British army and established a 
Maccabi unit in 1941. In the same year the movement instituted 
what has become the tradition of the relay of runners carry- 
ing a lighted torch from Modi’in, the home of the Maccabees, 
to various parts of the country and, since the establishment of 
the State, to the presidential residence in Jerusalem. (In 1977 it 
reached the president of the United States.) Since the Six-Day 
War, Maccabi has organized marches “In the Footsteps of the 
Fighters” to such places as Mt. Sinai, the “Path of the 35” to 
Kefar Ezyon, Masada, and the ascent of the Hermon. 
Maccabi’s soccer and basketball teams have dominated 
their sports in Israel. The Maccabi Tel Aviv soccer team has 
won 18 league championships and 22 state cups through the 
2004/5 season, while the Maccabi Tel Aviv basketball team, 
in addition to winning 45 league championships and 35 state 
cups, has also won the European championship five times. 
Maccabi has a junior organization “Young Maccabi” 
which was founded in 1929 and whose aims include training 
youth towards good citizenship and personal fulfillment in 
all branches of Israeli life and adherence to Jewish traditional 
values. (For Israel Maccabi until World War 11, see *Sport in 


Israel before 1948.) 
[Yehoshua Alouf] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maccabi, Chairman’s News Letter; Maccabi 
Bulletin; Maccabi World Review; Yediot ha-Maccabi ha-Olami; D. 
Rimon, Hamishim Shenot ha-Maccabi ba-Olam 1894-1944 (1944). 
WEBSITE: www.maccabiworld.org. 


MACCOBY, HAYYIM ZUNDEL (1858-1916), Zionist 
preacher, one of the first members of Hovevei Zion (see *Hib- 
bat Zion) in England. Born near Kobrin, Poland, Maccoby de- 
cided to become a preacher when he discovered his oratorical 
talents, and he attracted many followers. In 1873 he was ac- 
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cepted as the preacher of Kamenets and from that time on was 
called “The Maggid from Kamenets.” In 1875 he left Kamenets 
and was a preacher in several places until he became the first 
regular preacher of the Hibbat Zion movement, in 1883. In 
this office he traversed Russia, Lithuania, and Poland. About 
300 societies for the settlement of Erez Israel were founded 
because of his influence and in spite of the opposition of many 
rabbis. In 1890 he left Russia for England, where he also at- 
tracted large audiences to his sermons and was thus a pioneer 
of the Hibbat Zion movement in the country. Maccoby was 
one of the strongest opponents of *Herzl for religious reasons. 
In 1929 a collection of his sermons entitled Hayyim was pub- 
lished with a detailed biography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.R. Rabinowitz, Deyokenaot shel Darsha- 
nim (1967), 297-303; EZD, 3 (1965), 501-5; Ha-Maor (Sept. 1966-Dec. 
(1967); M. Temkin, in: Jewish Review (Feb. 3/Mar. 3, 1971). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


MACCOBY, HYAM (1924-2004), British scholar of ancient 
Judaism. Born in 1924 in Sunderland, the son of a mathe- 
matics tutor and the grandson of the Maggid of Kamenets 
(see *Maccoby, Hayyim Zundel), Poland, Hyam Maccoby 
was educated at Oxford. He became a schoolteacher and was 
then the librarian of Leo Baeck College, London. In 1998 he 
was made research professor at the Centre for Jewish Stud- 
ies at Leeds University. Maccoby was widely known for his 
writings on Jesus, the founder of Christianity, and his mi- 
lieu in Roman Judea. In such works as Judea: Jesus and the 
Jewish Resistance (1980), Maccoby argued that Jesus should 
be viewed as a liberal but Torah-observant Pharisee, who 
opposed the Romans but not other Jews. Maccoby also saw 
the origins of Christian antisemitism as beginning with the 
foundations of Christianity as a separate religion, a view he 
put forward in such works as Judas Iscariot and the Myth of 
Jewish Evil (1992) and in Paul and Hellenism (1991). Maccoby 
was widely known through his many appearances on tele- 
vision; he was frequently attacked by both Christians and 
Orthodox Jews. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


"MCDONALD, JAMES GROVER (1886-1964), first U.S. 
ambassador to Israel. McDonald, who was born in Coldwa- 
ter, Ohio, was assistant professor of history at the University 
of Indiana, before moving to New York. From 1919 to 1933 
McDonald served as chairman of the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation. During the 1920s he made numerous trips abroad for 
this organization becoming, in the process, a familiar figure 
at the League of Nations headquarters in Geneva. McDonald's 
interest in Zionism was sparked by his experiences as League 
of Nations high commissioner for refugees from Germany. 
He held this post from 1933 to 1935 when he resigned and 
issued a dramatic statement accusing the German govern- 
ment of planning a policy of race extermination and attack- 
ing League members for their indifference to the plight of the 
German refugees. In 1938 he was elected to head the newly cre- 
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ated Presidential Advisory Committee on Political Refugees 
(PACPR), a quasi-official agency whose main task was to serve 
as a conduit for funneling the names of prominent refugees 
to be considered for special visitor's visas to the State Depart- 
ment. In September 1940 McDonald clashed with officials in 
the State Department who were imposing ever-stricter regu- 
lations to halt the influx of refugees. When the White House 
was finally called upon to mediate in the conflict, McDonald 
asked for and received Eleanor Roosevelt's support. However, 
despite her intercession, Roosevelt supported the State De- 
partment. In May 1943, seemingly affected by the lack of ad- 
ministration support for the refugee cause, McDonald rejected 
an opportunity to head the U.S. delegation to a refugee con- 
ference at Bermuda. During the next two years, he frequently 
advocated that Palestine be opened to immigration, “limited 
only by the absorption capacity of the area.” In 1945 his efforts 
were partly rewarded when the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry on Palestine, of which he was a member, recom- 
mended the admission of 100,000 displaced Jews. President 
Truman appointed McDonald U.S. special representative to 
Israel in 1948 and ambassador in 1949. McDonald served in 
this post until his retirement in 1951. He wrote My Mission to 
Israel 1948-1951 (1953). After his retirement, McDonald de- 
voted much time to Zionist-sponsored causes, especially the 
sale of Israel bonds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Wyman, Paper Walls: America and the 
Refugee Crisis, 1938-1941 (1968); A.D. Morse, While Six Million Died 


68), im. 
(1968), passim [Henry L. Feingold] 


MACEDONIA, region of southeastern Europe where Alex- 
ander the Great was born. As a result of the latter’s conquests 
and subsequent Greek rule in Palestine, the Hebrew term “Ja- 
van’ as it appears in the Bible was generally translated by the 
rabbis “Macedonia” (cf. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. 10:2; 
Yoma 1oa). Although the origins of a Jewish community in 
Macedonia are unknown, it is certain that such a colony ex- 
isted toward the end of the Second Temple period. Philo, in the 
list of Jewish communities quoted from the correspondence 
of Agrippa 1 to Caligula, refers also to the Jews of Macedonia 
(The Embassy to Gaius, 281). Moreover, the fact that Paul and 
his followers made a number of journeys to Macedonia, and 
that their doctrines were readily accepted there, tends to sub- 
stantiate the existence of a Jewish colony (cf. Acts 16:9; 18:5; 
20:1; I Cor. 16:5; 11 Cor. 1:16; 2:13; 7:5). Josephus, in describing 
the Jewish community of Alexandria, claims that the Jewish 
residents there were granted the right to be called “Macedo- 
nians” (Wars 2:487-88; Ant. 12:8; Apion 2:35). However, pa- 
pyrological research has shown that the phrase “Macedonian” 
eventually lost its original ethnic significance, and is in fact a 
designation of specific military status. 

For later periods see also *Bulgaria; Byzantine *Empire; 
*Greece; *Yugoslavia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909%), 5; Juster, Juifs, 


1 (1914), 187. 
(1914); 187. [Isaiah Gafni] 
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MACHABEY, ARMAND (1886-1966), French musicolo- 
gist and composer. Born in Pont-de-Roide, France. Machabey 
studied classics and music in Paris with d’Indy and Pirro, con- 
centrating on composition, but eventually devoted himself to 
musicology. His main contributions were made in the field of 
medieval musicology. He wrote his dissertation (1928) on the 
evolution of musical forms in the Middle Ages, for which he 
was awarded the Bernier Prize of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts in 1930. His writings include monographs on Ravel, An- 
ton Bruckner (1946), Le Bel Canto (1948) as well as Traité de 
la critique musicale (1946) and studies of notation such as La 
Notation musicale (1952). He also wrote about Girolamo Fresco- 
baldi (1952) and Guillaume de Machaut: la vie et loeuvre musi- 
cale (2 vols., 1955), which are his best-known works. In 1957 he 
edited with Dufourcq and Raugel the Larousse de la musique 
encyclopedia. His compositions include chamber and solo in- 
strument music such as six short preludes for piano, six pieces 
for violin and piano, and orchestral works. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; F. Raugel, “Armand 
Machabey (1886-1966),” in: Acta Musicologica, 11 (1968). 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


MACHADO, family name of Portuguese *Marranos. The 
best known is perhaps DAVID MENDEZ MACHADO (d. 1753), 
who left his native Lisbon in 1732 after he had aroused the 
suspicions of the *Inquisition that he practiced Judaism in se- 
cret. He arrived in Savannah, Georgia — by way of London - 
during 1733. Within that year he married Zipphorah Nufiez 
(c. 1714-1799), daughter of the former Portuguese court phy- 
sician Samuel *Nufiez; Machado was then appointed hazzan 
at New York City’s Spanish-Portuguese synagogue, Shearith 
Israel, serving from 1734 to 1753. His daughter, REBECCA 
(1746-1831), married Jonas *Phillips (1736-1803), the revo- 
lutionary war patriot. Among David Machado’s descendants 
were Uriah Phillips *Levy and Mordecai Manuel *Noah. The 
record of freemen in New York City for 1739 lists an AARON 
MACHADO, probably the brother of the hazzan. The Mach- 
ado family name appears also in the earliest records of the 
Mexican Inquisition: ANTONIO MACHADO and his daugh- 
ter ISABEL were inculpated during the trial of Jorge de Al- 
meida in 1600. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stern, Americans, index; D. de S. Pool, Por- 


traits Etched in Stone; Early Jewish Settlers, 1682-1831 (1952); Rosen- 
bloom, Biogr Dict, 105; J.R. Marcus, Early American Jewry, 2 (1955), 
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MACHAERUS, Transjordanian frontier fortress erected by 
the Hasmonean king Alexander * Yannai (Jannaeus) in south- 
ern Perea, E. of the Jordan and adjacent to the border of 
Nabatean Arabia (Jos., Wars, 1:161; 3:46; 7:163-170). The place 
served as one of the depositories for his treasures (Jos., Ant., 
13:417). It served as a base for Alexander and *Aristobulus in 
their resistance against the Romans. Pliny describes it as one 
of the strongest points in the region after Jerusalem (Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis, 5:16, 72) and Strabo lists the fortress among 
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the Hasmonean strongholds (16:2, 40). Taken by Gabinius and 
destroyed, it was later rebuilt by Herod the Great. Machaerus 
was also the place where *John the Baptist was executed. Ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant., 18:116-117) John’s activities in the 
lower Jordan River region so alarmed the Tetrarch *Herod 
Antipas (nicknamed the “fox”: Luke 13:32), son of Herod the 
Great, that he had him executed. The story given in the gospels 
regarding the reason for John’s execution is different, but in 
no way contradicts the reason given by Josephus. According 
to Mark (6:17-18; cf. Matt. 14:3-4; Luke 3:18-20) John spoke 
out publicly about the unlawfulness of the union between 
Herod and Herodias (in keeping with Lev. 18:6) which an- 
noyed Herod considerably, but he was eventually beheaded 
owing to a request made by Salome on the occasion of Herod’s 
birthday (Mark 6:14-29; Matt. 14:1-12). The place served as one 
of the stations for signaling the appearance of the new moon 
and the arrival of holidays (Tosef., RH 2:2). Herds, mainly 
of goats, were said to have been raised in the mountains of 
Machaerus (Tam. 3:8). In the Jewish War against the Romans 
the fortress was taken over by the Zealots (Jos., Wars, 2:485) 
and remained one of their strongholds even after the fall of 
Jerusalem (Jos., Wars, 4:555). In 72 c.E. the Roman legate Lu- 
cilius Bassus captured it after a short siege (Jos., Wars, 7:164 ff; 
which also includes a description of the site). Machaerus (Jabal 
al-Mishnaqa) is situated close to the present-day village of al- 
Mukawir, 14 mi. (c. 22 km.) southwest of Madaba. The site was 
visited in the 19 century by J.L. Burckhardt, H. Tristram, and 
C.R. Conder. EM. Abel made a survey of the site in 1909. In 
the 1920s a sculpted head identified by P. Ilton as the head of 
Salome was said to have been found in a cave 80 ft. north of 
Machaerus. Excavations were first made at the site by J. Var- 
daman in 1968, but the results were never published. In the 
early 1970s Strobel made a survey of the Roman siege-works 
around the site. Bassus’ unfinished ramp is still visible on one 
side of the site. Father V. Corbo undertook major excavations 
at the site from the late 1970s. A few tombs from the first cen- 
tury C.E. were recently investigated at the site. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM. Abel, Une Croisiére autour de la Mer 
Morte (1911), 30-41. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM. Abel, “Mélange I, 
exploration de la vallée du Jourdain,” in: Revue Biblique, 10 (1913), 218; 
J. Vardaman, “The Excavations of Machaerus” (manuscript in Hebrew 
University Library); A. Strobel, “Observations about the Roman In- 
stallations at Mukawer; in: ADAJ, 19 (1974), 101-27; idem, in: ZDPV, 
90 (1974), 128-84; On V. Corboss excavations: M. Picccirillo, “First 
Excavation Campaign at Qal’at el-Mishnaqa-Meqwer (Madaba),” in: 
ADAJ, 23 (1979), 177-83; V. Corbo, “La Fortrezza di Macheronte, in: 
LA, 27 (1978), 217-31; also S, Loffreda, in: ADAJ, 25 (1981), 85-94; V. 
Corbo, in: LA, 29 (1979), 315-26; D. Genequand, “Un hypogée héro- 
dien a Machéronte (Jabal al-Mishnagqa, Jordanie),” in: C. Bottini, L. 
Di Segni, and L. Daniel Chrupcala (eds.), One Land - Many Cultures 
(2003), 327-39; and for a general summary about the site and the re- 
mains: S. Gibson, The Cave of John the Baptist (2004), 242-48. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


MACHAUT, DENIS DE (late 14" century), Parisian Jew who 
converted to Christianity. The provost of Paris decreed that 
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his youngest child was to remain under the father’s guard- 
ianship and receive a Christian upbringing, while the other 
three children were entrusted to Christian families. De Mach- 
aut was to be allowed to visit them but not his wife, who had 
remained Jewish. After a period of time determined by the 
provost, the children were to be interrogated on their inten- 
tion to become Christians or not. A short while later, when 
Denis de Machaut disappeared, the Jews were accused of hav- 
ing seized him in order to attempt to bring him back to Juda- 
ism. Seven of the community’s leaders were condemned to be 
burned at the stake. On April 6, 1394, parliament commuted 
the sentence to imprisonment until De Machaut was returned. 
The sentence was accompanied by repeated, severe corporal 
punishment, and the Paris community was also fined 10,000 
livres. It has been claimed that this affair was a decisive fac- 
tor in the expulsion decree against the Jews or France issued 
in 1394. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Berman, Histoire des Juifs de France (1937), 
206f.; R. Anchel, Juifs (1946), 117-9. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


MACHIR (Heb. 1°37), son of Manasseh and grandson of Jo- 
seph. Although Machir appears to have been an only son ac- 
cording to Numbers 26:29-34 (cf. Gen. 50:23), other traditions 
ascribe more sons to Manasseh (Josh. 17:2), and name Asriel 
as a brother (1 Chron. 7:14). Machir’s mother is said to have 
been an Aramean (ibid.). He married *Maacah who bore him 
Peresh and Sheresh (1 Chron. 7:16). He also had a daughter 
(1 Chron. 2:21). He is most frequently described as the father 
of Gilead (Num. 26:29; Josh. 17:1; 1 Chron. 2:21; 7:14). Machir 
is the eponym of one of the most important clans of the tribe 
of Manasseh, the special status of which is acknowledged 
in Genesis 50:23. In the Song of Deborah, Machir is men- 
tioned along with Ephraim and Benjamin (Judg. 5:14) while 
Manasseh is missing, indicating that this powerful tribe is 
represented by Machir. Further, the Song distinguishes be- 
tween this tribe and the Gilead who resides in Transjordan 
and who, along with the tribe of Reuben, did not participate 
in the war (Judg. 5:15, 17). However, the location of Machir 
west of the Jordan contradicts other sources which state that 
the Machirites captured the Gilead and the Bashan in Moses’ 
time before the Israelites crossed the Jordan (Num. 32:39-40; 
Josh. 17:1). It is reasonable to suppose that at first the entire 
clan dwelt west of the Jordan. Later, a part of it crossed to the 
eastern side (cf. Josh. 13:31, “A part of the sons of Machir”). It 
was subsequent to this settlement that Machir became head 
of Gilead. According to Numbers 32:39-42, the clan settled 
in the northern Gilead from the Jabbok to the Yarmuk, while 
*Jair, son of Manasseh, and Nobah were located even farther 
north, in the Bashan (cf. Deut. 3:14). In contrast to this, Joshua 
13:29-31 and 17:1-2 record that the Machirites settled both in 
the Gilead and in the Bashan, whereas Jair was situated in 
the land of Gilead (1 Chron. 2:22). These contradictions may 
be reconciled by assuming that Jair was another branch of 
the larger clan of Machir or, in the course of time, became af- 
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filiated with it. Indeed, in 1 Chronicles 2:21 Jair is considered 
Machir’s descendant. Further, Maacah’s being Machir’s wife 
(1 Chron. 7:16) suggests that the Machirites settled north of 
the Yarmuk bordering the land of Maacah. The reference in 
1 Chronicles 7:14 apparently hints at an ethnic assimilation of 
the families of Machir with the Aramean population north 
of the Yarmuk. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bergman, in: JAOS, 54 (1934), 169-773 
idem, in: JPOS, 16 (1936), 224-54; J. Liver, in: EM, 4 (1962), 960-1. 
[Bustanay Oded] 


MACHIR BEN JUDAH (first half 11 century), younger 
brother of *Gershom b. Judah, “the Light of the Exile.” Machir 
was the author of Alef Bet de-Rabbi Makhir. This work was in 
the possession of Rashi and the tosafists, who quote from it 
(Rashi, Gen. 43:11; Pes. 50a; Er. 22a; Tos. Nid. 7b s.v. shammuti, 
et al.), but it is now lost. It was the first talmudic dictionary to 
be compiled in Europe, not unlike the Arukh of *Nathan b. Je- 
hiel of Rome. Its chief function was to connect words used in 
the Talmud with Scripture, to explain them, and to translate 
them into French. In consequence it also engaged in biblical 
exegesis. All the explanations in Machir’s book were, evidently, 
given anonymously, no authorities being mentioned in it. 

Machir had four sons: Nathan, Menahem, Nehemiah, 
and Yakar. These four collected the rulings, customs, and re- 
sponsa of the great scholars of their locality. Menahem in- 
cluded all the material in a work which is referred to in the 
literature of the *rishonim as Maaseh ha-Makhiri (Rabban — 
Eliezer b. *Nathan — Prague, 1610, 84c). Most of the material 
in his book, since lost, was included in the works of the De- 
Vei Rashi (“school of Rashi”) and the whole book may have 
been used as the foundation for the Maaseh ha-Geonim (Ber- 
lin, 1909), certainly in respect of the information it affords 
about the customs of Speyer, Worms, and Mainz. The ma- 
jority of the material in the Maaseh ha-Geonim is from these 
four brothers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Maaseh ha-Geonim (1909), x-xiii 


(introd.). 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


MACHLUP, FRITZ (1902-1983), U.S. economist. Born in 
Wiener Neustadt, Austria, Machlup was a partner in a paper 
manufacturing enterprise in 1923. In 1929 he began lecturing 
at the Volkshochschule in Vienna. In 1933 he emigrated to the 
U.S. He was a research fellow at the Rockefeller Foundation 
in New York City, which he left in 1935 to become professor 
of economics at the University of Buffalo. In 1947 he was ap- 
pointed professor of political economy at Johns Hopkins and 
in 1960 became professor of economics and international fi- 
nance at Princeton University, serving at the same time as di- 
rector of Princeton’s international finance section (1960-71). 
During the 1960s, one of Machlup’s principal interests was 
the expansion of international liquidity. In 1963, he formed an 
organization of academics, known as the Bellagio Group, to 
study the looming international monetary problems, develop 
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an academic consensus, and offer practical solutions. Among 
the offices he held in academic organizations were the presi- 
dencies of the Southern Economic Association (1960); the 
American Association of University Professors (1962-64); the 
American Economic Association (1966); and the International 
Economic Association (1971-74). He also served as a consul- 
tant to the US. Treasury (1965-77). 

He is regarded as one of the fathers of the concept of 
“the information society” and “the information economy.” 
Although Machlup never won a Nobel Prize, the Nobel com- 
mittee listed his name several times as a candidate 

Machlup’s many publications include The Stock Market, 
Credit and Capital Formation (1940); The Political Economy of 
Monopoly (1952); The Economic Review of the Patent System 
(1958); The Production and Distribution of Knowledge in the 
United States (1962); International Payments, Debts, and Gold 
(1964); Education and Economic Growth (1970); Methodology 
of Economics and Other Social Sciences (1978); the three-vol- 
ume Information through the Printed Word (1978); and the 
first three volumes of the projected 10-volume series Knowl- 
edge: Its Creation, Distribution, and Economic Significance 
(1980, 1982, 1983). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Dreyer (ed.), Breadth and Depth in 
Economics: Fritz Machlup - the Man and His Ideas (1978) 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


“Machpelah,’ which in the Bible always appears with a defi- 
nite article, is variously the name of a cave (Gen. 23:9, 19; 25:9); 
a field, “the cave which is in the field of Machpelah” (Gen. 
49:30); and a place, “the field of Ephron, which was in Mach- 
pelah” (Gen. 23:17). The actual meaning of “Machpelah” is 
understood by all the early translations (Targum, Septuagint, 
et al.) as well as by the rabbis to mean “double” (from the He- 
brew root k-p-!) and is interpreted in rabbinical literature as 
referring either to a double cave or to the “couples” buried in 
the cave. Machpelah is situated near Mamre, identified with 
Hebron (Gen. 23:19, 33:19). The Bible relates that Abraham, 
wishing to bury Sarah, purchased Machpelah from Ephron 
the Hittite for 400 silver shekels. Abraham himself, Isaac and 
Rebekah, Jacob and Leah were all later buried there. Jacob spe- 
cifically commanded his sons not to bury him in Egypt but 
to lay him to rest with his fathers in the cave of Machpelah 
(Gen. 47:28-31; 49:30). 

‘The site of the cave is today identified with Haram el- 
Khalil in modern Hebron. Surrounding the area, to a height 
of 39 ft. (12 m.), is a magnificent wall, distinguished by 
its decorative drafted-margin masonry, which are up to 23 ft. 
(7.5 m.) in length, and a very particular arrangement of pi- 
lasters. This wall is attributed to the time of Herod the Great 
and surrounding walls with pilasters also existed at the Tem- 
ple Mount in Jerusalem and at Mamre (Ramat el-Khalil) (see 
Jacobson, Magen). Josephus, who describes the tombs of 
the patriarchs as “of really fine marble and exquisite work- 
manship” (Jos., Wars 4:532), does not, however, mention the 
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surrounding wall (temenos). The first to prepare a plan of the 
structure was Ermete Pierotti between 1854 and 1861. A ma- 
jor study of the monument was later made by L.H. Vincent 
and E.J.H. Mackay following World War 1 in 1919. In 1968-69 
excavations were conducted by Z. Yeivin along the south- 
western side of the surrounding wall, bringing to light leveled 
rock surfaces, cupmarks, and a plastered installation. Inter- 
estingly, the monumental Herodian walls were very care- 
fully adapted to the irregularities of the underlying surface 
of the rock, perhaps in an attempt to preserve the holiness 
of the hill. 

The earliest source on the arrangement of the Patriar- 
chal graves is in the Book of Jubilees (36:21) which states that 
“Leah is buried to the left of Sarah.” According to the Jeru- 
salem Talmud, the graves of the patriarchs are situated in the 
form used for the partaking of a meal; the most prominent 
reclining at the head, on the middle couch, the second above 
him and the third below him (TJ, Taan. 4:2). The two struc- 
tures, which today mark the tombs of Abraham and Sarah, 
are indeed in the center of the compound area. The tombs of 
Jacob and Leah are at the northwestern end so that when fac- 
ing the tombs from the southwest - the probable original en- 
trance — the tomb of Leah is in fact to the left of Sarah’s. The 
area inside the compound was evidently originally left roofless 
(a similar conclusion may be reached regarding the Mamre 
compound). The Byzantines built a church, later converted 
by the Muslims into a mosque, at the southeastern extremity, 
which left the two constructions marking Isaac and Rebekah’s 
tombs inside, while those for Abraham and Sarah were out- 
side, at the entrance. In the floor, inside the mosque, are two 
openings leading to the cave underneath. One of these, at the 
southeast wall, is covered by stone slabs fixed with iron hooks. 
The other, at the opposite wall, is open, as a Muslim custom 
requires the lowering of an oil lamp which is continually lit. 
The actual form of the cavern is uncertain but from the ac- 
counts of travelers it seems safe to conclude that there are at 
least two caves joined by a passage and possibly a third inner 
chamber. The entrance to the caves (apart from the two open- 
ings) is inaccessible today, though following the Six-Day War, 
Moshe *Dayan, who was serving as defense minister at that 
time, managed to gain access to a flight of steps leading to a 
narrow subterranean tunnel extending beneath the tomb of 
Isaac and leading to a chamber containing Moslem inscribed 
plaques. Rabbinic sources mention the burial of Adam and 
Eve in the Machpelah and the alternative biblical name for 
Hebron, Kiriath-Arba (“the town of the four”), is explained to 
refer to the four couples buried there. According to Josephus 
and apocryphal sources, the sons of Jacob were also buried 
in the Machpelah. A Muslim tradition maintains that Joseph 
was buried here, his tomb and the Mosque of Joseph being 
just outside the southwest exit of the compound. This tradi- 
tion is probably due to a corruption of the Arabic name for 
Esau, whose head, according to aggadic sources, fell within the 
cave after he had been killed in a battle for the right of burial 
in the Machpelah (Sot. 13a; PdRE 39). 
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During the Byzantine period, the Jews were authorized 
to pray within the area. The Christians entered through one 
gate and the Jews through another, offering incense while do- 
ing so; when the Arabs conquered the country they handed 
over the supervision of the cave of Machpelah to the Jews, in 
recognition of their assistance. During the late 11 century, the 
official responsible for the area bore the title of “The Servant 
to the Fathers of the World.” The Jews of Hebron were accus- 
tomed to pray daily in the cave of Machpelah for the welfare 
of the head of the Palestinian gaonate. Many Jews sought to 
be buried in the vicinity of the cave of Machpelah. It was then 
written of them that “their resting-place was with that of the 
Fathers of the World” *Benjamin of Tudela, the 12"'-century 
traveler, relates that “many barrels, full of the remains of Jews, 
were brought there and they are still laid to rest there to this 
day.’ The Mamluk sultan Baybars prohibited the Jews and 
Christians from praying within the area (1267). Jews, however, 
were permitted to ascend five, later seven, steps on the side of 
the eastern wall and to insert petitions into a hole opposite the 
fourth step. This hole pierces the entire thickness of the wall, 
to a depth of 6 ft. 6 in. (2.25 m.). It is first mentioned in 1521, 
and it can almost certainly be assumed to have been made at 
the request of the Jews of Hebron, possibly on payment of a 
large sum, so that their supplications would fall into the cave 
situated under the floor of the area. The extremity of the hole 
is below the blocked opening in the mosque floor and leads 
to the cave. 

Following the Six-Day War of 1967 the Machpelah be- 
came a popular center of pilgrimage, and Jews, after a pe- 
riod of 700 years, were once more able to visit the tombs of 
the patriarchs, and regular services were held there. Though 
strictly regulated, the use of the Machpelah by Jews and Mus- 
lims has made it one more bone of contention in a divided 
city. On Purim, February 25, 1994, Baruch Goldstein, Kiryat 
Arba’s medical doctor, entered the Machpelah during Muslim 
prayers and opened fire with an automatic weapon, killing 29 
and wounding 100. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.S. Horowitz, Erez Yisrael u-Shekhenoteha 
(1923), 248-63; L.-H. Vincent and E.J.H. Mackay, Hébron, Le Haram 
el-Khalil, Sépulture des Patriarches (1923); Braslavi, in: Eretz Israel, 5 
(1958), 220-3; idem, in: Beit Mikra, 14 (1969), I, 50-56; Luria, ibid., 13 
(1968), iii, 10-11; M. Ha-Kohen, Mearat ha-Makhpelah ba-Mekorot 
u-va-Masorot (1965); O. Avisar (ed.), Sefer Hevron (1970). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Z. Yeivin, “Note on the Makhpelah Cave (Hebron),” 
in: Atiqot, 7 (Hebrew Series, 1974), 58-60; Z. Yeivin, “The Cave of 
Machpelah,” in: Qadmoniot, 9:36 (1976), 125-29; M. Dayan, “The 
Cave Beneath the Mosque,’ ibid., 129-31; D.M. Jacobson, “Decorative 
Drafted-Margin Masonry in Jerusalem and Hebron and Its Relations,” 
in: Levant, 32 (2000), 135-54; Y. Magen, “Mamre: A Cultic Site from 
the Reign of Herod,’ in: C. Bottini, L. Di Segni, and L. Daniel Chrup- 
cala (eds.), One Land - Many Cultures (2003), 245-57. 


[Joseph Braslavi (Braslavski) / Shimon Gibson (2™4 ed)] 
MACHT, DAVID I. (1882-1961), U.S. pharmacologist. Macht, 


who was born in Moscow, was educated in the U.S. He gradu- 
ated from Johns Hopkins Medical School where he lectured in 
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pharmacology from 1912 to 1932. From 1933 to 1941 he served 
as visiting professor of general physiology at Yeshiva College 
(see *Yeshiva University) and from 1944 onward was consul- 
tant and research pharmacologist at Sinai Hospital in Balti- 
more. Macht published over 900 scientific studies in his field 
and introduced a number of new methods of treatment of 
diseases. He discovered the curative qualities of benzyl alco- 
hol as a substitute for cocaine; he found that morphine and 
codeine have a sedative or depressant effect on the respiratory 
center as opposed to other narcotic drugs that act as stimu- 
lants; he proved that a difference exists in the biological effects 
produced by Roentgen rays of varying wavelength and intro- 
duced a cure for pemphigus by application of “deep” X-rays; 
he made a special study of the thromboplastic properties of 
various medical agents, especially of antibiotics. He also did 
extensive research on the pharmacology of blood and spinal 
fluid of psychotic patients. An Orthodox Jew, Macht con- 
stantly attempted to show the harmonious relationship be- 
tween religion and science. He studied medical descriptions 
appearing in the Bible and the Talmud and showed that many 
of the so-called “miracles” or “medical stupidities” were in 
reality accurate descriptions of either diseases or their treat- 
ments. (Some of these are listed in Friedenwald, The Jews and 
Medicine, 2 (19677), index.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 217-93 
New York Times (Oct. 16, 1961), 29. 
[Suessmann Muntner] 


MACIAS, ENRICO (Gaston Ghrenassia; 1938—_), French 
singer and entertainer. Born in Constantine, Algeria, Macias 
won popularity as a composer and singer of light songs, win- 
ning a reputation as the voice of the pieds noirs (French Alge- 
rians). In 1966 he sang before 120,000 people at the Dinamo 
Stadium in Moscow and performed in 40 other Soviet towns. 
He visited Israel in 1967 and sang for the troops and was then 
banned in Arab states. In 1968 he appeared in Carnegie Hall. 
In 1978, he was invited to Egypt by President Anwar Sadat 
and sang before 20,000 people at the foot of the pyramids. 
After Sadat’s assassination he composed “Un berger vient 
de tomber” in his memory. His message of peace, brother- 
hood, and solidarity in songs like “Aimez-vous les uns les au- 
tres” brought him awards from the UN and engagements all 
around the world. 


MACK, JULIAN WILLIAM (1866-1943), U.S. judge and 
Zionist leader. Mack, who was born in San Francisco, gradu- 
ated from Harvard Law School in 1887, studied at the univer- 
sities of Berlin and Leipzig, entered law practice in Chicago, 
and served as professor of law at Northwestern University 
(1895-1902) and the University of Chicago (1902-40). He was 
elected judge of the circuit court of Cook County, Illinois, in 
1903, and was judge of the Chicago juvenile court (1904-07), 
and the U.S. commerce court (1911-13). In 1904 he became 
president of the National Conference of Social Workers. His 
interest in the welfare of children was recognized in his ap- 
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pointment as one of the chairmen of the White House con- 
ference on children in 1908. Mack was appointed to the U.S. 
circuit court of appeals in 1913 and presided over hundreds 
of civil and criminal cases until his retirement in 1941. As a 
judge in Chicago and subsequently, Mack fought for a progres- 
sive approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency. During 
World War 1, he performed ably on several national assign- 
ments, including the establishment of standards for reason- 
able treatment of conscientious objectors. A member of the 
Harvard University Board of Overseers for 18 years, he was 
influential in blocking a proposal in 1922 for a numerus clau- 
sus for Jewish students. 

Mack’s interest in Jewish affairs was deep and abiding. 
In addition to active participation in social work and chari- 
table endeavors, he was among the founders of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee in 1906 and on its executive com- 
mittee for 12 years. Influenced by *Brandeis, Mack became 
an ardent Zionist, served as president of the first American 
Jewish Congress in 1918, and first chairman of the *Comité 
des Délégations Juives at the Versailles Peace Conference in 
1919. Mack was elected president of the *Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America in 1918, but resigned with Brandeis in a dis- 
pute over methods of developing Palestine. He continued his 
efforts, however, holding high posts in the Palestine Endow- 
ment Fund, World Jewish Congress, Jewish Agency for Pal- 
estine, United Palestine Appeal, and the Hebrew University. 
The Israel settlement Ramat ha-Shofet (“Judge's Hill”) was so 
called in his memory. Mack's credo, “We ask no more for the 
Jew than we do for anyone else,’ expressed both his sense of 
justice and loyalty to his people. He wrote Americanism and 
Zionism (1918). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kallen, in: aJyB, 46 (1944-45), 35-46; New 
York Times (Sept. 6, 1943), 17:1; S.S. Wise, As I See It (1944), 178-83. 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


MACKLOWE, HARRY (1938- ), U.S. real-estate devel- 
oper. One of New York's best-known builders, Macklowe, the 
son of a garment executive from Westchester, dropped out 
of the University of Alabama, New York University, and the 
School of Visual Arts before throwing himself into the real- 
estate business in the 1960s. He moved quickly from broker to 
builder, developing a keen interest in architecture and mod- 
ern art that were reflected in his sleek modernistic buildings 
and starkly white minimalist offices. Although he had been a 
prolific builder, Macklowe became well known in 1985 when 
his company tore down two single-room occupancy hotels 
in midtown Manhattan during the night without turning off 
the gas or obtaining permits. He was not criminally charged, 
but he paid New York City $2 million to settle a civil lawsuit, 
and one of his executives pled guilty to criminal misdemeanor 
charges. Years later he built the Macklowe Hotel on the site. 
But Macklowe, like many New York developers, lost a string 
of buildings, including the hotel, to lenders during the reces- 
sion in the mid-1990s. When the New York real-estate market 
began heating up again in 1996, Macklowe found new finan- 
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cial partners and resurfaced. He converted a loft building into 
a luxury apartment house. He bought a tired-looking office 
building on Madison Avenue in 1996 for $45 million, a price 
that even his banker thought was too high. Macklowe reno- 
vated the building, installed more windows in the offices , and 
expanded the retail space on a valuable stretch of the avenue. 
It looked like a huge success until a section of the brick fagade 
crashed to the street, closing traffic on Madison Avenue for 
weeks. In 2003 Macklowe bought the 50-story General Motors 
Building on Fifth Avenue in New York for $1.4 billion, then the 
most ever paid for a skyscraper in the United States. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


MACNIN (Cohen ben Maknin), Moroccan family of *Moga- 
dor which at the close of the 18 century was at first appointed 
“merchants of the sultan” MACUD MACNIN (d. 1832) was sent 
to Europe in 1809 by Sultan Mulay Suleiman in order to ac- 
quire a large amount of military equipment for the defense of 
the Moroccan ports. In 1813 he arrived in London as minis- 
ter plenipotentiary. From 1795 his brother MER (d. c. 1830) 
headed the important firm of Mogador, whose principal agen- 
cies were in Marseilles and London. From 1799 the latter 
agency was directed by his nephew Solomon Sebag, the father 
of the future Sir Joseph Sebag-Montefiore. From the begin- 
ning of his reign Mulay Abd al-Rahmaan (1822-59) granted 
Meir Macnin the exclusive right to export certain products 
and foodstuffs from *Tetuan and *Tangier and opened on 
his behalf the port of Tit to the maritime commerce of cere- 
als. The port of Mazagan was put under his authority. From 
1823 the sultan named him as his representative and envoy 
to the Christian courts, with the right of appointing consuls 
wherever he found the necessity. In 1826 he left on a special 
mission to London, and in 1828 he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 369; Miége, 


Maroc, 2 (1961), 40-41, and passim. 
[David Corcos] 


MACON, capital of the department of Sadne-et-Loire, E. 
France. The first *Church council of Macon (583) issued a se- 
ries of decisions concerning the Jews. However, the first spe- 
cific record of the presence of Jews in Macon dates from about 
820, when *Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, began missionary 
activity among Jewish children at Macon who were sent to 
Arles for safety; he also arranged for the delivery of sermons 
condemning friendly relations between Christians and Jews. 
From 886 Jews are mentioned as owners of fields, and espe- 
cially vineyards, on the outskirts of Macon and its surround- 
ings, in at least 15 villages and places where they cultivated the 
land themselves. The Jewish quarter developed in Bourgneuf. 
The cemetery was situated not far from Pont Jeu, formerly 
known as Pont des Juifs. Several medieval Hebrew tombstones 
have been discovered, some of which are preserved in the Mu- 
seum of Macon. Not far from the site of the cemetery, there 
was a house commonly known by the name Sabbat, a term 
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sometimes employed in Burgundy for synagogue. In 1378, the 
municipality attempted to compulsorily segregate the 18 Jews 
still living in Macon in a separate quarter. They were expelled 
from the town in 1394. During the 17‘ and 18" centuries, Jews 
of Avignon visited Macon and its surroundings to trade. At 
the beginning of World War 11, there were about 50 Jewish 
families living in Macon, but they were not organized into a 
community. The postwar community, consisting mainly of ar- 
rivals from North Africa, numbered 200 in 1969. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 339f.; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs 
et chrétiens (1960), index s.v. Macon and Concile de Macon; idem, 
in: Bulletin philologique et historique 1959 (1960), 129-36; G. Jeanton, 
in: Annales de l’Académie de Macon, 20 (1917), 381ff.; idem, Le Vieux 
Macon (1934), 9ff., 81ff.; Loeb, in: REJ, 5 (1882), 104ff.; Z. Szajkowski, 
Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer 1939-1945 (1966), 255. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°MACROBIUS, AMBROSIUS (c. 400), Roman grammar- 
ian. He credits *Augustus with a grim pun reflecting Jewish 
abstinence from swine flesh. On hearing that *Herod had or- 
dered his own son to be killed, Augustus remarked: “I would 
rather be Herod’s pig [Gr. hus] than his son [Gr. huios]” (Sat- 


urnalia 2:4, 11). 
[Jacob Petroff] 


MADABA, MEDEBA (Heb. 827°), Moabite city, situated 
about 5% mi. (9 km.) S. of Heshbon in the center of a fertile 
plain, the biblical Mishor, 2,550 ft. (785 m.) above sea level. 
The city was captured by the Israelites from the Amorite king 
Sihon and was allocated to the tribe of Reuben (Num. 21:30; 
Josh. 13:9, 16). Near Madaba, David defeated the Aramean 
allies of Ammon (1 Chron. 19:7; cf. 11 Sam. 10). Israel lost its 
hold on the city when the monarchy was divided. Omri re- 
captured it, but the Moabite king Mesha restored it to Moab. 
In Mesha’s inscription (the “Moabite Stele”), King Omri is re- 
ferred to as having taken “possession of all the land of [the] 
Me(ha)deba” (see also 11 Kings 3:4-5). In c. 160 B.C.E. persons 
from Madaba were accused of killing John, brother of Judas 
Maccabaeus (1 Macc. 9:35—42; Jos., Ant., 3.1.2). Subsequently 
Jonathan and Simon retaliated. It was finally conquered by 
John Hyrcanus 1 and remained in Hasmonean control down to 
the time of Alexander *Yannai (Jannaeus). Hyrcanus 11 ceded 
it to the Nabateans, handing it over to Aretas 111 in return for 
his help against his brother Aristobulus 11 (Jos., Ant., 14.1.4). 
Two funerary inscriptions are known mentioning the Beni 
‘Amirat family from the time of the Nabatean hegemony in the 
region. In 106 C.£. it was incorporated into the Roman prov- 
ince of Arabia (Provincia Arabia). The town was mentioned by 
various writers including Eusebius (128:20), Ptolemy (Geog. 
5.16.4), Hierocles (Syn. 720-21), George of Cyprus (No. 1062), 
and Stephen of Byzantium (Eth. 449:6). A number of inscrip- 
tions are known, one mentioning the city council (bolkeuta) of 
Madaba, and two others the names of Roman centurions from 
the Third Cirenian Legions stationed at Madaba. An imperial 
inscription relates that an important building was erected in 
219/20 C.E. next to the city gate. Jews lived there in Mishnaic 
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times (Mik. 7:1), but they were probably a minority. It was a 
flourishing Christian city in Byzantine times, with the town 
expanding considerably, serving as a bishropic from the mid- 
fifth century. It had numerous churches, most of which were 
paved with mosaics, dating mainly from the sixth to eighth 
centuries. The best known of these is the northern church with 
a mosaic pavement designed as a map of the Holy Land (see 
below). According to an Arab historian (947 C.£.), al-Mas’udi, 
Madaba was ruled by the Ghassanids in the sixth century. An 
inscription found within a large cistern credits the emperor 
Justinian with building activities at Madaba. A pictorial rep- 
resentation of the city of Madaba appears in one of the panels 
of a mosaic uncovered in the Church of St. Stephen at Umm 
Rasas dating to the early Abbasid period. Few descriptions of 
Madaba are known from the Abbasid through to Ottoman pe- 
riods. In the early 21% century Madaba was a flourishing town 
in Jordan with Christian and Muslim inhabitants. 

The first explorers to describe the ancient ruins of Mad- 
aba were U. Seetzen in 1806, followed by J. Burkhardt in 1812, 
members of the American Palestine Exploration Society in 
1872, C.R. Conder in 1881, and G. Schumacher, P.M. Séjourné, 
and FJ. Bliss in the 1890s. 


The Madaba Mosaic Map 

In 1884 the mosaic map was discovered during the erection 
of a new Greek Orthodox church, but it was only in 1896, 
when part of it had already been ruined, that it finally came 
to the attention of scholars, with the announcement made in 
1897. The mosaic was restored and recorded in color by a Ger- 
man expedition in 1965-66. The map was laid in the transept 
of a Byzantine period church and originally measured 72 ft. 
(22 m.) x 23 ft. (7 m.). It represented the biblical Holy Land 
and neighboring regions, from Byblos (Gebal) in the north 
to No-Ammon (Thebes in Egypt) in the south. The map was 
oriented toward the east, with the Mediterranean Sea at the 
bottom. The scale is uneven, largest for the more important 
areas (central Judea — 1:15,000; Jerusalem — 1:1,650). In gen- 
eral, it follows the Onomasticon of Eusebius; it was based ona 
Roman road map, with the addition of vignettes representing 
the principal cities. The Greek texts give biblical and contem- 
porary names, sometimes with a historical note or verse from 
the Septuagint. Important places and tribal areas are marked 
in red. The extant part of the map covers an area from Ne- 
apolis (Nablus) to Egypt. The most valuable section is the de- 
tailed plan of Jerusalem, showing two colonnaded streets, the 
Tower of David, many churches and monasteries, including 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher and that on Mount Zion, 
baths, and perhaps even the Western Wall. Most of the other 
cities indicated on the map are fragmentary. It notes many 
names in the Negev which are not recorded elsewhere. A few 
natural features are indicated on the map, as well as boats in 
the Dead Sea, animals in the deserts, and ferries across the Jor- 
dan. In some details, the Madaba map shows clear evidence of 
the influence of Jewish lore, as in the location of the mountains 
Ebal and Gerizim near Jericho (although a second Tur Ger- 
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izim is placed in its true position near Nablus). The mosaic is 
dated by consensus of opinion to the mid-sixth century c.z., 
but a few scholars (notably Bahat) would like to date it much 
later to the second half of the seventh century c.£. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 381-2; Aharoni, Land, 
index; P. Palmer and H. Guthe, Die Mosaikkarte von Madeba (1906); 
A. Jacoby, Das geographische Mosaik von Madaba (1905); O'Callaghan, 
in: DBI, 5 (1957), s.v.; M. Avi-Yonah, The Madaba Mosaic Map (1954); 
Donner, in: ZDPV, 83 (1967), 1ff.; U. Lux, in: zDPV, 84 (1968), 106-42. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Donner, The Mosaic Map of Madaba 
(1992); D. Bahat, “A New Suggestion for the Dating of the Mad- 
aba Mosaic,” in: G. Barkay and E. Schiller (eds.), Eretz-Israel in the 
Madaba Map (1996), 74-75; P.M. Bikai and T.A. Dailey (eds.), Mad- 
aba: Cultural Heritage (1996); M. Piccirillo and E. Alliata (eds.), The 
Madaba Map Centenary 1897-1997. Travelling Through the Byzan- 
tine-Umayyad Period, Proceedings of the International Conference, 
Amman, 1997 (1998). 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


MADAGASCAR, island off Africa. Legends and theories 
about alleged Jewish descent of and influence on inhabitants of 
Madagascar are current and widespread, but the resemblance 
of certain customs is probably a consequence of contact with 
Islam through trade activities in the late Middle Ages. Various 
theories and suppositions regarding affinities to the ancient 
Hebrews were published by a French Lazarist missionary, Jo- 
seph Briant, in a booklet entitled Lhébreu a Madagascar. 
Madagascar never had a sizable Jewish population. A 
few score of Jewish families settled in Tananarive during the 
French colonial period, but no community was created. 


Relations with Israel 

The State of Israel was among the very first (and still few) 
countries to establish an embassy in the newly proclaimed 
Malagasy Republic (1960), and, over the years, Presidents 
Tsiranana and Ben-Zvi exchanged visits and Israel Prime 
Minister Eshkol and Foreign Minister Golda Meir also vis- 
ited Madagascar. Israel activities in Madagascar include the 
construction of the first luxury hotel, and agricultural experts 
have helped to produce citrus and improve poultry breeding 
and corn production. In addition, about 200 people from 
the Malagasy Republic have undergone technical training 
in Israel. Relations between the two countries were close, al- 
though the intimate relationship between France and Mada- 
gascar cast a shadow over the picture after the 1967 change in 
French policy toward the Arab-Israel conflict. Following the 
Yom Kippur War, Madagascar broke off diplomatic relations 


with Israel, but ties were resumed in 1993. 
[Zvi Loker] 


MADAGASCAR PLAN, proposal for Jewish settlement de- 
vised by the Nazi regime in the 1930s. Like most of the Nazis’ 
schemes to solve the “Jewish question,” the Madagascar Plan 
had already been conceived by others. In 1885 the German 
antisemitic nationalist Paul de *Lagarde had advocated de- 
porting the Jews of Poland, Russia, Romania, and Austria in 
preparation for German colonization of the East. He preferred 
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the French island colony of Madagascar on the east coast of 
Africa over Palestine. In 1926 and 1927, both Poland and Japan 
investigated Madagascar and proposed the island as a possible 
solution to their overpopulation problem; both dismissed the 
idea as not feasible. In 1937, a new Polish commission was sent 
to Madagascar to determine if Jews could be induced to set- 
tle there. Leon Alter, the director of *HICEM in Warsaw, and 
Salmon Dyk, an agricultural engineer from Tel Aviv, took part 
in the mission. The assessments of the commission's director 
Major M. Lepecki and of Alter differed widely, but it was ob- 
vious to all that the area was generally inhospitable to Euro- 
peans and that there was a serious danger of potential settlers 
contracting endemic tropical diseases. This point was empha- 
sized by the French governor-general of the island Marcel Ol- 
ivier in his statements and writings opposing the proposal. 
Yet the proposal refused to die. On December 9, 1938, French 
Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet informed German Foreign 
Minister Joachim *Ribbentrop that, in order to rid France of 
10,000 Jewish refugees, it would be necessary to ship them 
elsewhere. According to Ribbentrop, the French were seri- 
ously considering sending them to Madagascar. 

The island of Madagascar was also discussed within the 
Nazi regime, which generally considered mass emigration to 
be the “Final Solution” to the “Jewish problem” On March 5, 
1938, the ss officer in charge of forced Jewish emigration, 
Adolf *Eichmann, was commissioned to assemble material 
to provide the chief of the Security Police (stpo) Reinhardt 
*Heydrich with “a foreign policy solution as it had been ne- 
gotiated between Poland and France,” i.e., the Madagascar 
Plan. Temporarily shelved in the wake of the war, the proj- 
ect was again taken up after the fall of France in the summer 
of 1940. Eichmann prepared a detailed official report on the 
island and its “colonization” possibilities based on informa- 
tion gathered from the French Colonial Office. He added an 
evacuation plan calling for 4,000,000 Jews to be shipped to 
Madagascar over a period of four years. Eichmann also ad- 
vocated the creation of a “police reserve” as a giant ghetto 
(“Gross-Getto”). The plan was to be financed by a special bank 
managing confiscated Jewish property and by contributions 
exacted from world Jewry. The idea was also analyzed by Mar- 
tin Luther’s department in the German Foreign Office, which 
served as a liaison with the ss. The plan leaked out and was 
published in Italy in July. The *American Jewish Committee 
was alarmed enough to commission Eugene Hevesi to write 
a special report, which was eventually published in May 1941, 
that sought to demonstrate that Jews, as Europeans, could not 
survive the conditions on the island. By that time, of course, 
the Nazis were already preparing a completely different “*Fi- 
nal Solution.” In August 1940, the Third Reich officially en- 
dorsed the Madagascar Plan. The 20-page proposal presented 
a detailed plan which no longer depended upon the consent of 
defeated France. The operation, whose code word was “End- 
loesung, was repeatedly discussed throughout 1940 and 1941. 
By the fall of 1941, the extermination program was already 
well underway. On February 10, 1942, only a few weeks after 
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the *Wannsee Conference, the Madagascar Plan was officially 
shelved and replaced in public policy statements by the pro- 
gram of “evacuation to the East.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (19687), 23, 49, 


79-82; J. Robinson, And the Crooked Shall be Made Straight (1965), 
index; E. Hevesi, in: Contemporary Jewish Record, 4 (1941) 381-94. 


[Leni Yahil] 


MADISON, capital of Wisconsin since 1837. Madison's Jewish 
presence dates back to roughly 1850, when a merchant named 
Aaron Boskowitz clerked in a store. By 1863, about 40 Jew- 
ish households, mostly storekeepers from Bohemia and West 
Prussia, had established a synagogue, a burial society, and a 
women’s auxiliary. Through the 1870s, most of the original 
members died, stopped practicing Judaism, or moved away. 
The synagogue dissolved altogether in 1922. From 1880 to 1910, 
a small Jewish community existed in the nearby city of Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin. Its members were merchants from Poland and 
Austria who had ties to wholesale houses in Chicago. Several 
of Monroe’s Jews came to Madison, notably Solomon Levi- 
tan, who had run a store in nearby New Glarus. A Progres- 
sive, Levitan served seven terms as Wisconsin state treasurer 
during the 1920s and 1930s. 

Madison's present Jewish institutions trace their roots 
to Jews who arrived in the Madison area in the 1890s from 
Minsk, via Milwaukee. Like Jewish immigrants elsewhere, they 
tended to work in the junk and grocery businesses. In 1904, 
they built an Orthodox synagogue whose members went on 
to found Madison's present-day Conservative and Reform 
congregations. Elias Tobenkin, who came from the shtetl of 
Kapule, Minsk, in 1899, wrote about Madison in his novels 
Witte Arrives (1914) and God of Might (1925). 

Rachel Szold Jastrow, sister of Henrietta *Szold, founded 
Madison's chapter of Hadassah. Jewish men in Madison tended 
to affiliate with cliquish lodges, but Hadassah brought together 
women from all strata of Madison’s Jewish community. 

What distinguished Madison from other small Jewish 
communities was the presence of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Jews had been students there since the early 1860s, and 
Joseph Jastrow, a psychologist and the first Jewish faculty 
member, was hired in 1888. In 1911, philosopher Horace Kal- 
len began a chapter of the Menorah Society, an early Jewish 
student organization. Antisemitism in many university de- 
partments prevented many Jews, such as Ludwig *Lewisohn, 
Lionel *Trilling, and Milton *Friedman, from obtaining ten- 
ure-track professorships. However, economist Selig *Perlman, 
kinesthesiologist Blanche Trilling, pharmacologist Arthur 
Solomon Loevenhart, among others, held tenured positions 
at Wisconsin before World War 11. In addition to the Meno- 
rah Society, some Jewish students at Wisconsin joined Avu- 
kah, a student Zionist society, a Reform student congregation, 
and Jewish fraternities and sororities. The Hillel Foundation, 
established in 1924, served as a clearinghouse for Jewish ac- 
tivities on campus. Scholars fleeing the Holocaust settled at 
Wisconsin. Some, like pharmacist George Urdang, escaped 
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before the war; others, like historian George Mosse and poet 
Felix Pollak, came to Wisconsin afterwards. During the late 
1940s and 1950s, departments across the university ended their 
prejudice against hiring Jewish faculty. 

During World War 11, the Madison Jewish Welfare Fund 
organized uso events at Truax Air Force Base, and many Jews 
who served there returned to Madison after the war. As an- 
tisemitism faded, Jewish families began to move to new sub- 
divisions across the city. Increased access to graduate and 
professional schools, combined with the consolidation of tra- 
ditional Jewish businesses, prompted more Jews to seek work 
in education, government, and the professions. 

Although members of the state legislature hinted that 
“out-of-state radicals” were responsible for campus protests, 
vaguely antisemitic statements like these made little difference 
to most Madison Jews. Some student-movement leaders, such 
as future Madison mayor Paul Soglin, had Jewish roots, but 
many were gentile Wisconsinites. 

Totaling roughly 6,000 people in the early 2000s, Mad- 
ison’s Jewish community has continued to thrive since the 
19708. Observant Jews attend local Reform, Reconstructionist, 
Conservative, and Lubavitch congregations, plus the Hillel syn- 
agogue on campus. The Madison Jewish Community Council 
and Jewish Social Services support local and international Jew- 
ish initiatives. Immigrants from Canada, South Africa, Israel, 
and the former Soviet Union continue to settle in Madison, 
often as professors, doctors, and other professionals. 


[Jonathan Pollack (2™ ed.)] 


°MADISON, JAMES (1750-1836), fourth president of the 
United States. The son of a prominent Episcopalian family, 
Madison graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1771. 
Because he was then considering a career in the ministry, 
he spent an additional year studying theology and Hebrew. 
Throughout his political career, he contended that complete 
religious liberty was essential for a harmonious society and 
that religious institutions established by the state engendered 
“ignorance and corruption.” During the Virginia constitu- 
tional convention in 1776, he opposed a provision for full re- 
ligious “toleration,” proposing instead that the law declare “the 
full and free exercise of it [religion] according to the dictates 
of conscience.” In 1784 he successfully led the opposition to a 
resolution in the Virginia House of Delegates for a tax in “sup- 
port of the Christian religion, or of some Christian church” 
and warned that “Instead of holding forth an asylum to the 
persecuted, it is itself a signal of persecution.” As president he 
vetoed two bills in 1811 which would have granted legal pre- 
rogatives to certain churches. 

While serving as a congressman from 1780 to 1783, Madi- 
son borrowed money from the Jewish broker Haym *Salomon, 
whom he later referred to gratefully in a letter. Writing to Mor- 
decai M. *Noah in 1818, he expressed delight at the blessings 
conferred upon Jews by religious liberty in America, while in 
1820 he wrote to Jacob *De La Motta that while being little 
known, “the history of the Jews must be forever interesting.” 
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During his presidency he appointed several Jews to govern- 
ment posts, including John *Hays as collector for the Indian 
Territory in 1814, Mordecai Noah as consul general at Tunis in 
1813, and Joel *Hart as consul at Leith, Scotland, in 1817. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Hunt, The Life of James Madison (1902), 
8-12, 77-86; S.K. Padover (ed.), The Complete Madison (1953), 298-3125 
Kohler, in: AJHSP, 11 (1903), 60-65. 


[Edward L. Greenstein] 


MADMUN BEN JAPHETH BEN BUNDAR (d. 1151), son 
of the first *nagid of the Jews of South *Yemen. Madmin con- 
tinued in his father’s position as the “official of the merchants” 
in *Aden, representing the merchants who traded with India, 
and in this capacity was also the leader of the Jews and the 
nagid of the communities of South Yemen. Dozens of letters 
have been preserved in the *Genizah which were written to 
or by him, as well as court actions connected with his name 
and poems in his honor. More details are known about him 
than about any other nagid of Yemen from the 11" to the be- 
ginning of the 14" centuries. He was in charge of the port of 
Aden and supervised the customs payments. He formulated 
the agreements about prices of merchandise and his house 
served as a post office for the Jewish merchants, as well as 
a warehouse for merchandise. He owned ships which sailed 
from Aden to Ceylon. Among his wide-ranging activities, he 
jointly owned a ship with a vizier in Yemen. Ina court action 
he is named “the confidant of rulers whether on the sea or in 
the desert,’ which means that he was held in esteem by the 
Muslim rulers and drew up agreements with tribal leaders and 
the leaders of pirates in order to assure free navigation on the 
sea routes between Egypt and India. In the above-mentioned 
court action it is stated that he was “appointed on behalf of the 
rashei galuyyot [“exilarchs”] and the rashei yeshivot [“academy 
heads” ].” It is not clear whether the reference here is to the exi- 
larch in Babylon or to a person representing the exilarch who 
lived in Yemen; there is an hypothesis that the reference is to 
the bet din in *San’a. Rashei yeshivot refers to the Palestinian 
academy in Egypt. 

Madmiin maintained close contact with the gaon Maz- 
lah b. Solomon ha-Kohen, who was active in 1127-39 as head 
of the Palestinian academy which moved to Egypt as a result 
of the conquest of Palestine by the Crusaders. Madmtn sent 
the gaon questions on halakhah, together with expensive gifts 
which were also given to the scholars of his academy. He or- 
dered that the name of the gaon be mentioned in the reshut 
prayer after the name of the exilarch. His attachment to the 
Palestinian academy aroused the opposition of the supporters 
of Babylonia. In documents he is called “the nagid of God’s 
people, the minister of ministers, head of the communities.’ 
The Tunisian merchant Abraham b. Perahyah b. Yiju writes of 
him in his eulogy: “with seven names given by the exilarch,” 
among which are mentioned, alluf, nagid, and friend of the 
academy. When he died, his eldest son, Halfon, who is also 
called nagid, continued in his father’s position in economic 
and public life. 
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[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg) ] 


MADON (Heb. 71772), Canaanite city in the north of Erez 
Israel whose king was defeated by Joshua in the battle at the 
waters of Merom (Josh. 11:1; 12:19). It is usually identified with 
the tell at Qarn Hittin (Horns of *Hittin), a peak about 4 mi. 
(7 km.) west of Tiberias. Remains of walls, including one of 
cyclopean masonry, and potsherds from the Canaanite and 
Israelite periods were found on this tell. The identification is 
based on the similarity between the names Madon and Khir- 
bat Madin, situated south of Qarn Hittin, which Arabic tra- 
dition connects with Moses’ father-in-law Jethro, the priest of 
Midian, whose grave is venerated nearby. Some scholars, how- 
ever, question the form of the name Madon, which is the sole 
basis for the identification. No town with this name is known 
from any other source; the Septuagint calls it Marron and 
identifies it with the city Merom near the site of the battle (in 
Lxx: Hydor Marron, “waters of Merom”). *Merom is known 
from various sources as an important city in Upper Galilee 
and Madon may be a corrupt form of its name. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 372f,; J. Garstang, Joshua, 
Judges (1931), 102, 187 ff.; Aharoni, Land, index; idem, Hitnahalut Shiv- 


tei Yisrael ba-Galil ha-Elyon (1957), 91f. 
[Yohanan Aharoni] 


MADRAS (today Chennai), city in S. India. Formerly known 
as Fort St. George, Madras was the first territorial acquisition 
of the English East India Company in 1639. In the last decades 
of the 17" century its diamond trade attracted Anglo-Portu- 
guese Jewish merchants, who were allowed by the Company 
to establish a merchant colony which continued until the end 
of the 18 century. In the Madras corporation, established in 
1688, the “Hebrew merchants” were represented by Jewish al- 
dermen. Among the Jewish merchants prominent in the early 
days were Bartholomew *Rodrigues, Domingo do Porto, Al- 
varo da *Fonseca, Jacques *Paiva, Francis Marques, Isaac do 
Porto, Joseph d’Almanza, and Isaac Sardo *Abendana. In the 
18" century many Ashkenazi Jews from London participated 
in the profitable trade, including Marcus *Moses and his fam- 
ily, Ephraim Isaac, the *Franks, and later the Portuguese fam- 
ily De *Castro and Salomon *Franco. The Jewish merchants 
in Madras were integrated into the English society and were 
on good social terms with several of the governors. 

The fluctuating nature of the merchant colony appar- 
ently prevented the organization of a Jewish community and 
the only communal institution seems to have been a cemetery. 
Some tombstones still remain, but they have been transferred 
to a new municipal site in Madras called the “People’s Park,” 
the entrance of which bears a tablet inscribed in Hebrew Beit 
ha-Hayyim. Only 20 Jews were living in Madras in 1968. Un- 
like those of *Cochin, *Bombay, and *Calcutta, the Jews in 
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Madras did not create any literary works. It was only due to 
the Christian mission that some Hebrew books were published 
there in the 19" century. A noteworthy Jewish literary event 
there was the publication of the Travels from Jerusalem... of 
*David d’Beth Hillel in 1832. In the early 21°t century the Jewish 
community of Chennai consisted mainly of expatriates. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, 3 (1960), 78-107, 175-95 (incl. bibl.); Roth, Mag 
Bibl, 106; H.D. Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, 4 vols. (1913); A. Yaari, 
Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha-Mizrah, 2 (1940), 98-99. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


MADRID (Magerit), capital of Spain. Mentioned as a Moor- 
ish stronghold, it was a tiny town in the Middle Ages. A small 
Jewish community existed there in the 11' century. Most of 
the Jews there were apparently merchants during the Mus- 
lim period. Nearby was located the small town of Alluden, 
whose name is derived from the Arabic al-Yahidiyin (“the 
Jews’). Madrid was captured from the Muslims by Alfonso v1 
in 1083. 

[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 
The Community’s Status 
The community began to flourish during the 13" century, 
the Jewish quarter being located on the present Calle de la Fé 
(“Street of the Faith’). The synagogue, which was destroyed 
during the persecutions of 1391 (see below), was situated next 
to the Church of San Lorenzo. In 1293 a copy of the resolu- 
tions passed by the Cortes in Valladolid was sent to Madrid, 
in which Sancho Iv ratified a series of restrictions concerning 
the Jews. They were barred from holding official positions, the 
rate of usury they were permitted to charge was defined, and 
they were prohibited from acquiring real estate from Chris- 
tians or from selling them properties already acquired, among 
other limitations. In 1307, when Ferdinand rv confirmed these 
prohibitions at the Cortes in Valladolid, a copy of them was 
passed to Madrid. They were endorsed by Alfonso x1 in 1329. 
A directive from the time of *Asher b. Jehiel (early 14" cen- 
tury) permitting action to be taken against an *informer who 
had harmed the community is extant (Asher b. Jehiel, Re- 
sponsa, Constantinople (1517), ch. 17, no. 6). 

The Jews of Madrid owned goods and real estate in the 
town and its environs. In 1385 John 1 acceded to the request 
of the Cortes and delivered a copy of its resolutions to Ma- 
drid. He then imposed a series of restrictions concerning 
the relations between Jews and Christians, prohibiting Jews 
from holding official positions, canceling debts owed them by 
Christians for 15 months, and abrogating the right to acquire 
stolen goods, among other regulations. 


Persecutions and Expulsion 

The persecutions of 1391 were disastrous for the Madrid com- 
munity. Most of its members were massacred, some adopted 
Christianity, and community life came to an end. The munici- 
pal authorities, in a report sent to the Crown, complained of 
the pueblo menudo (“little people”) who continued the riot- 
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ing and pillaging for a whole year. Several of the rioters were 
arrested and tried, but many escaped justice. Apparently the 
community was later reestablished, although it was greatly 
impoverished. 

During the early 1460s, *Alfonso de Espina preached in 
Madrid against the *Conversos. It was there that he turned to 
*Alfonso de Oropesa, the head of the Order of St. Jerome, to 
enlist his support in eradicating judaizing tendencies among 
them. In 1478 the municipal council complained that the 
Jews and the Moors there were not wearing a distinctive sign 
(*badge). The Crown answered the complaint on November 
12 and ordered that the offenders should be punished in the 
prescribed manner. On February 2, Ferdinand and Isabella 
renewed the restriction issued by John 11 in 1447 which pro- 
hibited the Jews of Madrid from trading in foodstuffs and me- 
dicaments and from practicing as surgeons. 

No details are known as to how the community fared af- 
ter the decree of expulsion of the Jews from Spain was issued 
in March 1492. However, on Oct. 7, 1492, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ordered an investigation into reports of attacks on local 
Jews by various persons who had promised to assist them in 
reaching the frontiers in order to go to the kingdoms of Fez 
and Tlemcen. On Nov. 8, Fernando Nufiez Coronel (Abra- 
ham *Seneor) and Luis de Alcala were authorized to collect 
the debts still owing to Jews. 

In Madrid there were two Jewish quarters. One existed 
until 1481, the other was established that year. In the 15** cen- 
tury Jews lived in various parts of the town, in the area of 
Puerta del Sol and in the neighborhood of Santiago. The Jew- 
ish quarter until 1481 was near Puerta de Valnadu, in today’s 
Isabell 11 square. 


The Conversos 

Several Conversos of Madrid were tried by the Inquisition. 
They were at first tried in Toledo; however, in 1561 when Ma- 
drid became the capital of the kingdom during the reign 
of Philip 11, the supreme tribunal of the kingdom was estab- 
lished there and subsequently numerous *autos-da-fé were 
held in the city. During the 17° century, many Portuguese 
Conversos were tried there and one of the large autos-da-fé 
in this period has been painted by Rizzi de Guevara. Dur- 
ing the 1630s, Jacob *Cansino negotiated with the Conde- 
Duque de Olivares concerning the possible return of the 
Jews to Madrid, after the example of the Jewish community 
in Rome. However, the talks had no results because of oppo- 
sition from the Inquisition. Throughout this period, Madrid 
was the principal center of the activities of the Portuguese 
Conversos, several of whom were connected with the court, 
while others developed diversified business enterprises and 
maintained relations with the Converso centers outside the 
Iberian Peninsula. 


The Reestablished Community 

Jewish settlement in Madrid was gradually renewed from 1869, 
with the conferment of the constitution and the arrival of Jews 
from North Africa, who were joined by Jewish immigrants 
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from Europe. However, it was only during the 1920s that a 
community was organized. During World War 1, Madrid gave 
asylum to a number of refugees, and Max *Nordau and A.S. 
*Yahuda, who lectured there in Semitic philology, lived there 
during this period. Among the first Jews to settle in Madrid 
was the Bauer family, whose members played an important 
part in the organization and development of the community. 
The law of 1924 which granted citizenship to individuals of 
Spanish descent encouraged the further development of the 
community, and in the early 1930s there was an addition of 
refugees from Nazi Germany. During the Spanish Civil War, 
the community underwent much suffering and most of its 
members dispersed. 

In 1941, the Arias Montano Institute for Jewish Studies 
was founded and a department of Jewish studies headed by 
Professor Francisco Cantera-Burgos was organized within 
the University of Madrid. It was later headed by Professor FE. 
Perez Castro. Madrid also gave asylum to war refugees, who 
were supported by the American Jewish *Joint Distribution 
Committee. After the war, the community began reorganiza- 
tion. A synagogue was founded in Calle del Cardinal Cisne- 
ros. In 1958, a Jewish center with a synagogue was opened. In 
1959, while the representative of the World Sephardi Federa- 
tion, Yair Behar Passy, was visiting Madrid, an exhibition of 
Jewish culture in Spain was held at the National Library of 
Madrid. An Institute for Jewish, Sephardi, and Near Eastern 
Studies was founded jointly by the Higher Council for Scien- 
tific Research and the World Sephardi Federation in 1961. (In 
1968 the institute amalgamated with the Arias Montano In- 
stitute.) Within the framework of the institute, the first sym- 
posium on Spanish Jewry was held in Madrid in 1964. Lead- 
ers of the Madrid community in the late 1960s included A. 
Bauer, H. Cohen, L. Blitz, and M. Mazin (the president of 
the community). In that year the community numbered over 
3,000, a level it maintained into the 21* century. It served as 
a center for Jewish students from abroad coming to study in 
Madrid. Jewish immigrants from North Africa constitute the 
majority of the Jews. In 1968 the community inaugurated its 
new communal center and synagogue. Dr. B. Garzon was ap- 
pointed first rabbi of the community, which had a recognized 
school and a Jewish scout movement. The Sephardi Federation 
of Spain in Madrid coordinates the activities of all the Jewish 
communities in Spain. 

In Madrid there are several institutions that have great 
importance from the Jewish historical point of view. In the 
Archivo Historico Nacional, the Biblioteca Nacional, and the 
Academia de la Historia there are numerous documents re- 
lated to the Jews. In the Biblioteca we find the Bible of Ferrara 
and kept in the Casa de Alba is the famous Bible translated by 
Moses Arragel into Castilian. In El Escorial, near Madrid, are 
valuable Hebrew manuscripts in the library of the monastery. 
The Institute Arias Montano, dedicated to research in Jewish 
and Sephardic studies, publishes the journal Sefarad devoted 
to the these topics. 

[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 
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MADURO, RICARDO (1946- ), president of Honduras. 
Maduro is a member of a prominent Jewish family of Portu- 
guese origin that can be traced from Portugal to Amsterdam 
and then to Curacao and Panama. His father, Osmond Levy 
Maduro of Panama, settled in Tegulcigalpa, the capital of Hon- 
duras. Ricardo Maduro studied economy at Stanford Univer- 
sity and became a successful businessman. As a supporter of 
democracy he became active in the Nationalist Party of Hon- 
duras. After losing his son to kidnappers, he also worked for 
measures to ensure law and order. After he was accused of be- 
ing a Panamian, and therefore ineligible to run for president, 
the High Election Tribunal declared him a Honduran citizen; 
he was elected president on Jan. 27, 2002. 


[Mordechai Arbell (2"4 ed.)] 


°MAES, ANDREAS (Masius; 1515?-1573), Flemish Hebraist 
and Orientalist. A lawyer and a diplomat, Maes spent much of 
his life in Italy, where he met Guillaume Postel, under whom 
he studied Arabic and with whom he thereafter maintained 
an interesting correspondence. In Venice, Maes joined the 
humanist circle of Daniel Bomberg and was in touch with 
the pioneer grammarian Elijah Levita. Maes contributed to 
the Antwerp polyglot Bible (1568-72), in which he published 
an edition of the Targums and the first printed grammar and 
lexicon of Syriac. His Hebrew-Greek edition of Joshua, Josuae 
imperatoris historia... (Antwerp, 1574), which appeared post- 
humously, aroused controversy because of its independence in 
regard to the masoretic text. This work lists the rabbinic and 
kabbalistic manuscripts in Maes’ library, which must have 
been one of the major collections of Judaica in the Renais- 
sance. Maes was apparently a member of the heretical Flem- 
ish sect (“The Family of Charity”) led by Postel, Arias Mon- 
tano, and the printer Christophe Plantin. Maes opposed the 
papal condemnation of the Talmud and the burning of rab- 
binic books at Rome in 1559. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Perles, Beitraege zur Geschichte der he- 
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[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


MAESTRO, YAAKOV (Jacko; 1927- ), Greek Holocaust 
prisoner. Maestro was born in Salonika. In 1943, at age 15, he 
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arrived at Auschwitz in the first deportation from Salonika. In 
Salonika, he had learned German from his father, who was a 
tourist guide, and had done odd jobs during the German oc- 
cupation of Salonika as a shoeshine boy and porter, coming 
into contact with German and Italian soldiers. Upon arriving 
in Auschwitz, camp commander Schwartz, who had replaced 
Rudolph Hess, noticed that he was a German speaker. He be- 
came a translator and was in charge of work assignments for 
16,000 prisoners in Auschwitz. He worked under the politi- 
cal prisoner Yeze Pozinski during the morning hours in the 
Fuhrerbarrack in the office of the Arbeitsdienst. The two pris- 
oners coordinated the work schedule according to demand 
and registered the details of the prisoners on card files in the 
Kartei Department. Maestro could ease conditions for pris- 
oners by not sending them to difficult work groups. He could 
also arrange for them to remain in the barracks to avoid hard 
labor. He helped many Jews, possibly hundreds, to survive. 
He concerned himself with the needs and fate of the Greek 
Jewish prisoners and passed notes between separated family 
members in the camp complex. He also supplied additional 
food, and in order to manipulate the work schedule he often 
bribed the Nazi commanders with money, food, cigarettes, or 
vodka, which he acquired on the black market in the camp or 
from political prisoners, or from civilian workers, who could 
buy him various items on the outside in exchange for pay- 
ment. He also bribed Nazi guards and commanders to save 
prisoners from punishment and helped keep musselmen from 
being sent to death. 

On three occasions his sister Esther (whose married 
name was Sidikario after the Holocaust) saved a total of 181 
girls from Bloc 25 in Birkenau who were destined for gas- 
sing, sneaking them out through the windows to an adja- 
cent shack. 

After the war Maestro immigrated to Israel and ran a 


car repair garage. 
[Yitzchak Kerem (2™4 ed.)] 


MAFTIR (Heb. 1°57; “one who concludes”), name given to 
the three or more concluding verses of the weekly Sabbath 
sidrah (“Torah portion”) as well as to the final verses of the 
portions read on festivals and public *fast days. The person 
who is called up to the reading from the Torah of these pas- 
sages and who then recites the *haftarah from the Prophets 
is also called maftir. 


MAGDALA (Migdal), a city on Lake Gennesaret (the Sea of 
Galilee) in Galilee, about 7 km. north of Tiberias. It is over- 
looked by a high escarpment near the Wadi Hamam (the Val- 
ley of the Robbers). “Migdal” is an Aramaic word meaning 
“tower” or “fortress.” The Greeks called the village Taricheia, 
a word meaning “pickling,” because of Magdala’s fish salting 
industry, one of the mainstays of its economy. The other im- 
portant element of its economy was its boat-building. 
Magdala was first excavated in 1971-74 by Corbo and 
Loffreda, who found what they misidentified as a mini-syna- 
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gogue (actually a stepped fountain house or nymphaeum), a 
water reservoir, and some mosaic floors. One of the mosaics, 
now on display at Capernaum, depicts an ancient boat with 
both sails and oars. Situated west of Capernaum (Jos., Life, 59, 
72); Magdala was walled on the land side and contained a sta- 
dium. Even in antiquity, Magdala was well known, and among 
its prominent citizens were Jannaeus son of Levi and Dassion, 
friends of Agrippa 11 (Jos., Life, 131; Wars, 2:597). 

When three Roman legions under the control of Ves- 
pasian laid siege to the city of Tiberias in 67 c.z., the city 
opened its gates, and Josephus and his forces surrendered. 
The city was attacked by the Roman army, which advanced 
from Sennabris to Tiberias and then to Magdala (Jos., Wars, 
3:462-505, 532-542). Since Tiberias - along with Tarichaea- 
Magdala, Bethsaida-Julias, and its 14 villages — had been 
given to Herod Agrippa 11 by the emperor Nero prior to the 
war, and since Josephus and the inhabitants of the city openly 
surrendered to Vespasian and his forces, the Romans permit- 
ted Tiberias to remain under Jewish rule until 100 c.£. (Jos., 
Wars, 3:445-61). 

After the destruction of the Jewish Temple in Jerusalem, 
Magdala became the seat of one of the 24 priestly divisions and 
as the city grew there were several Roman style villas built, 
with baths and mosaics, and the cardo (the main street) was 
paved. Magdala is mentioned directly only once in the New 
Testament (Matthew 15:39), where it is recorded that Jesus vis- 
ited the area by boat. However, it is referred to as Magadan, 
not Magdala. The area of Magdala is also associated in the 
New Testament with the name Dalmanutha, as seen in Mark 
8:10. All other references to the city are indirect ones (Mark 
16:9; Luke 8:2). 

It was said to be the hometown of Mary the Magdalene 
(Matt. 27:56; Mark 15:40). In Talmudic sources it appears as 
Migdal Nunaiya, a center for fishing and the preserving indus- 
try (Pes. 46a). R. Isaac and R. Judah were two of the amoraim 
living in Magdala. Resh Lakish sought refuge there against the 
wrath of the patriarch Judah 11. After the destruction of the 
Temple, the priests of the family of Ezekiel settled there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Arav and J.J. Rousseau, Jesus and His 
World (1996); D. Baly, The Geography of the Bible (1974), 164; R. 
Bauckham, Gospel Women (2002), 143; L.E. DeVries, Cities of the 
Biblical World (1997), 327-28; L.I. Levine, The Ancient Synagogue. 
The First Thousand Years (2000), 67; C. Meyers, C.T. Craven, and 
R.S. Kraemer (eds.), Women in Scripture (2000); E. Netzer, “Did the 
Water Installation in Magdala Serve as a Synagogue?” in: A. Kasher, 
A. Oppenheimer, and U. Uriel Rappaport (eds.), Synagogues in An- 


tiquity (Heb., 1988). 
[Lidia Domenica Matassa (24 ed.)] 


MAGDEBURG, city in Germany. The Jewish community of 
Magdeburg is one of the oldest in Germany. As early as 965 
there were Jews living in the town, and they were placed un- 
der the jurisdiction of the archbishop by Otto the Great. They 
traded in the “clothing-court” (Kleiderhof ), in the merchants’ 
quarter, and conducted their trade even beyond the Oder 
River. Their quarter, the Judendorf, was situated in the south 
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of the city, in the archbishop’s domain. The Jews took part in 
the funeral procession of Archbishop Walthard von Magde- 
burg in 1012. The cemetery dates from the 13" century - the 
oldest gravestone bears the date 1268 - later enlarged in 1312 
and 1383. In 1213 the soldiers of Otto 1v destroyed the Juden- 
dorf, and four years later the Jews moved to nearby Suden- 
burg, where numerous other Jews already lived. Demanding 
jurisdiction over the Jews in 1260, the canons of the cathedral 
laid claim to the fines they paid in silver, while those paid in 
gold were to remain the property of the archbishop. Promi- 
nent in the city were R. Hezekiah b. Jacob, who corresponded 
with R. Isaac Or Zaru’a (*Issac ben Moses of Vienna), and R. 
*Hayyim b. Paltiel, rabbi in Magdeburg in 1291, who was in 
correspondence with R. Meir of Rothenburg. The Jews were 
persecuted in 1302 and again during the *Black Death distur- 
bances of 1349, despite the attempts of the archbishop and the 
city authorities to protect them. They were attacked again in 
1357 and 1384 when another epidemic broke out. Archbishop 
Dietrich employed a Jewish court banker between 1361 and 
1367. In 1410 Archbishop Guenther issued a letter of protection 
(Schutzbrief) for a period of six years, at a cost to the com- 
munity of 40 silver marks. During the 15" century the com- 
munity maintained a flourishing yeshivah. In 1493 the Jews of 
Magdeburg were expelled; the synagogue was converted into 
a chapel and the cemetery destroyed. 

When the great elector, Frederick William, readmitted 
Jews to *Prussia (1671), Schutzjuden settled once more in Mag- 
deburg. From 1703 they were to be found in Sudenburg, from 
1715 in the newer part of town (the Neustadt), and from 1729 
in the Altstadt. A religious school was founded by the mod- 
ern community in 1834 and a hevra kaddisha in 1839. Rab- 
bis of the community included Ludwig *Philippson, editor 
of *Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums; Moritz *Guedemann, 
and Moritz Spanier, both of whom wrote a history of the com- 
munity. Eduard *Lasker and Otto *Landsberg were repeatedly 
elected to parliament from Magdeburg. The prosperous com- 
munity, which included 45 doctors (who founded their own 
club in 1903), had about 20 social, cultural, and charitable 
organizations in 1933. The number of Jews increased steadily 
from 330 in 1817 to 559 in 1840; 1,000 in 1859; 1,815 in 1885; 
1,843 in 1910; and around 3,200 in 1928, then dropped to 2,361 
(0.6% of the total population) in 1933. The synagogue, built 
in 1851 and enlarged to seat 900 in 1897, was burned down on 
November 10, 1938. The men were interned in *Buchenwald. 
By May 17, 1939, only 679 Jews remained in the town, and the 
majority were transported to concentration camps. On July 
1, 1944, there were still 185 Jews living in Magdeburg, mainly 
partners of mixed marriages, who managed to survive the war. 
After the war, some Jews returned to Magdeburg. In 1962 the 
Jewish community numbered 79 and diminished to 49 in 1969. 
It declined even more during the 1970s and 1980s, dwindling 
to 35 in1989. But in 2005 it rose to 635 members due to the im- 
migration of Jews from the former Soviet Union. Magdeburg is 
the seat of the Association of Jewish communities in the State 
of Saxony-Anhalt, which was founded in 1994. 
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MAGDEBURG LAW, term applied to the constitutional and 
commercial urban law which developed in *Magdeburg in the 
Middle Ages and became a pattern for new city constitutions 
in Central and Eastern Europe. The Magdeburg law was ad- 
opted by most cities in central, eastern, and northern Germany, 
Bohemia, and Moravia. Magdeburg, the mother town of the 
constitutions, possessed a supreme court, to which appeals and 
queries were addressed, including litigation between Christians 
and Jews. These cases were treated fairly, without discrimina- 
tion and with no accompanying degrading oaths. In the 14 
century the charters of many towns in Galicia were copies of 
this law, as were those of Lublin (1317), Sandomierz (1356), Lem- 
berg (Lvov; 1356), Vilna (1387), Brest (1370), and Grodno (1391); 
in the following century it was extended to several towns in 
southern Poland, among them Lutsk (1432) and Minsk (1496), 
and in the 16" century to the towns of Pinsk (1511), Kovel (1518), 
Tarnopol (1550), Mogilev (1578), Vitebsk (1582), and others. 
Originally, the privileges enshrined in the law were granted 
only to German craftsmen and merchants, Jews and all other 
non-German town dwellers being excluded. However, in the 
charter granting the law to the city of Lemberg (June 17, 1365), 
the Jews, Armenians, and other nationals were free to decide 
whether they wished to avail themselves of it or whether they 
preferred to abide by their own laws and remain subject to the 
jurisdiction of their elders, under the chairmanship of the local 
bailiff. Later the law was granted to all the townspeople, includ- 
ing Jews (as in Kiev and Podolia). One of the paragraphs of the 
Magdeburg law which was of importance for the Jews provided 
that no Jew could be forced to stand warranty for objects he 
had bought or received as a pawn, i.e., to reveal from whom 
he had bought or received them. The Jews were therefore not 
responsible for receiving stolen property. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kisch, Germany, 62-70, index; idem, Jewry 
Law in Medieval Germany (1949), index; I. Bershadski, Litovskie Yevrei 
(1888), 221, 234, 241-3. 


MAGEN DAVID (Heb. 717 7219; “shield of David”), the hexa- 
gram or six-pointed star formed by two equilateral triangles 
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which have the same center and are placed in opposite di- 
rections. 

From as early as the Bronze Age it was used - possibly as 
an ornament and possibly as a magical sign - in many civiliza- 
tions and in regions as far apart as Mesopotamia and Britain. 
Iron Age examples are known from India and from the Iberian 
peninsula prior to the Roman conquest. Occasionally it ap- 
pears on Jewish artefacts, such as lamps and seals, but without 
having any special and recognizable significance. The oldest 
undisputed example is on a seal from the seventh century B. 
c.E. found in Sidon and belonging to one Joshua b. Asayahu. 
In the Second Temple period, the hexagram was often used 
by Jews and non-Jews alike alongside the pentagram (the five- 
pointed star), and in the synagogue of Capernaum (second or 
third century C.£.) it is found side by side with the pentagram 
and the swastika on a frieze. There is no reason to assume that 
it was used for any purposes other than decorative. Theories 
interpreting it as a planetary sign of Saturn and connecting it 
with the holy stone in the pre-Davidic sanctuary in Jerusalem 
(Hildegard Lewy, in Archiv Orientdlni, vol. 18, 1950, 330-65) 
are purely speculative. Neither in the magical papyri nor in the 
oldest sources of Jewish *magic does the hexagram appear, but 
it began to figure as a magical sign from the early Middle Ages. 
Among Jewish emblems from Hellenistic times (discussed in 
E. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period), 
both hexagram and pentagram are missing. 

The ornamental use of the hexagram continued in the 
Middle Ages, especially in Muslim and Christian countries. 
The kings of Navarre used it on their seals (10% and 11" cen- 
turies) and (like the pentagram) it was frequently employed 
on notarial signs in Spain, France, Denmark, and Germany, 
by Christian and Jewish notaries alike. Sometimes drawn with 
slightly curved lines, it appears in early Byzantine and many 
medieval European churches, as, for example, on a stone from 
an early church in Tiberias (preserved in the Municipal Mu- 
seum) and on the entrance to the Cathedrals of Burgos, Va- 
lencia, and Lerida. Examples are also found on objects used in 
the church, sometimes in a slanted position; as on the marble 
bishop’s throne (c. 1266) in the Cathedral of Anagni. Probably 
in imitation of church usage - and certainly not as a specifi- 
cally Jewish symbol - the hexagram is found on some syna- 
gogues from the later Middle Ages, for example, in Hame- 
lin (Germany, c. 1280) and Budweis (Bohemia, probably 14 
century). In Arab sources the hexagram, along with other 
geometrical ornaments, was widely used under the designa- 
tion “seal of Solomon,’ a term which was also taken over by 
many Jewish groups. This name connects the hexagram with 
early Christian, possibly Judeo-Christian magic, such as the 
Greek magical work The Testament of Solomon. It is not clear 
in which period the hexagram was engraved on the seal or 
ring of Solomon, mentioned in the Talmud (Git. 68a-b) as a 
sign of his dominion over the demons, instead of the name 
of God, which originally appeared. However, this happened 
in Christian circles where Byzantine amulets of the sixth 
century already use the “seal of Solomon” as the name of the 
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hexagram. In many medieval Hebrew manuscripts elaborate 
designs of the hexagram are to be found, without its being 
given any name. The origin of this use can be clearly traced 
to Bible manuscripts from Muslim countries (a specimen is 
shown in Gunzburg and Stassoff, Lornement hébraique (1905), 
pl. 8, 15). From the 13 century onward it is found in Hebrew 
Bible manuscripts from Germany and Spain. Sometimes parts 
of the masorah are written in the form of a hexagram; some- 
times it is simply used, in a more or less elaborate form, as an 
ornament. Richly adorned specimens from manuscripts in 
Oxford and Paris have been reproduced by C. Roth, Sefarad, 
12, 1952, p. 356, pl. 11, and in the catalog of the exhibition “Syn- 
agoga,; Recklinghausen, 1960, pl. B. 4. 

In Arabic magic the “seal of Solomon” was widely used, 
but at first its use in Jewish circles was restricted to relatively 
rare cases. Even then, the hexagram and pentagram were easily 
interchangeable and the name was applied to both figures. As 
a talisman, it was common in many of the magical versions of 
the mezuzah which were widespread between the tenth and 
14" centuries. Frequently, the magical additions to the tradi- 
tional text of the mezuzah contained samples of the hexagram, 
sometimes as many as 12. In magical Hebrew manuscripts of 
the later Middle Ages, the hexagram was used for certain amu- 
lets, among which one for putting out fires attained great pop- 
ularity (see Heinrich Loewe, Juedischer Feuersegen, 1930). 

The notion of a “shield of David” with magical pow- 
ers was originally unconnected with the sign. It is difficult to 
say whether the notion arose in Islam, where the Koran sees 
David as the first to make protective arms, or from inner tra- 
ditions of Jewish magic. From earlier times there is only one 
instance connecting the hexagram with the name David on a 
sixth-century tombstone from Taranto, southern Italy. There 
seems to have been some special reason for putting the hexa- 
gram before the name of the deceased. The oldest text men- 
tioning a shield of David is contained in an explanation of a 
magical “alphabet of the angel *Metatron” which stems from 
the geonic period and was current among the *Hasidei Ash- 
kenaz of the 12" century. But here it was the holy Name of 72 
names which was said to have been engraved on this protec- 
tive shield, together with the name MKBY, which the tradition 
of the magicians connected with Judah Maccabee. In cognate 
sources this tradition was much embellished. The name of the 
angel Taftafiyyah, one of the names of Metatron, was added to 
the 72 holy names, and indeed an amulet in the form of a hexa- 
gram with this one name became one of the most widespread 
protective charms in many medieval and later manuscripts. 
(From c. 1500 onward the name Shaddai was often substituted 
for the purely magical one.) This must have provided the tran- 
sition to the use of the term “magen David” for the sign. What 
caused the substitution of the figure instead of the “great name 
of 72 names” is not clear, but in the 16" century instructions 
can still be found stating that the shield of David should not 
be drawn in simple lines but must be composed of certain holy 
names and their combinations, after the pattern of those bib- 
lical manuscripts where the lines were composed of the text 
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of the masorah. The oldest known witness to the usage of the 
term is the kabbalistic Sefer ha-Gevul, written by a grandson 
of Nahmanides in the early 14" century. The hexagram occurs 
there twice, both times called “magen David” and contain- 
ing the same magical name as in the aforementioned amulet, 
demonstrating its direct connection with the magical tradi- 
tion. According to other traditions, mentioned in Isaac Ara- 
ma’s Akedat Yizhak, the emblem of David’s shield was not the 
image known by this name today, but Psalm 67 in the shape 
of the menorah. This became a widespread custom and the 
“menorah Psalm” was considered a talisman of great power. A 
booklet from the 16"* century says: “King David used to bear 
this psalm inscribed, pictured, and engraved on his shield, in 
the shape of the menorah, when he went forth to battle, and 
he would meditate on its mystery and conquer.” 

Between 1300 and 1700 the two terms, shield of David 
and seal of Solomon, are used indiscriminately, predominantly 
in magical texts, but slowly the former gained ascendancy. It 
was also used, from 1492, as a printers’ sign, especially in books 
printed in Prague in the first half of the 16" century and in 
the books printed by the Foa family in Italy and Holland, who 
incorporated it in their coat of arms. Several Italian Jewish 
families followed their example between 1660 and 1770. All 
these usages had as yet no general Jewish connotation. The of- 
ficial use of the shield of David can be traced to Prague, from 
where it spread in the 17 and 18" centuries through Moravia 
and Austria and later to southern Germany and Holland. In 
1354, Charles 1v granted the Prague community the privilege 
of bearing its own flag - later called in documents “King Da- 
vid’s flag” - on which the hexagram was depicted. It therefore 
became an official emblem, probably chosen because of its 
significance as a symbol of the days of old when King David, 
as it were, wore it on his shield. This explains its wide use in 
Prague, in synagogues, on the official seal of the community, 
on printed books, and on other objects. Here it was always 
called magen David. Its use on the tombstone (1613) of David 
Gans, the astronomer and historian, was still exceptional, ob- 
viously in reference to the title of his last work Magen David. 
Except for one tombstone in Bordeaux (c. 1726), no other ex- 
ample of its being used on tombstones is known before the 
end of the 18" century. A curious parallel to the development 
in Prague is the one case of a representation of the Synagogue 
as an allegorical figure, holding a flag bearing the magen David 
in a 14"*-century Catalan manuscript of the Breviar damor by 
Matfre d’Ermengaud (Ms. of Yates Thompson 31 in the Brit- 
ish Museum). 

The symbol early moved to other communities. Its use in 
Budweis has been mentioned above, and the Vienna commu- 
nity used it on its seal in 1655. In the following year it is found 
on a stone marking the boundary between the Jewish and 
the Christian quarters of Vienna (according to P. Diamant) 
or between the Jewish quarter and the Carmelite monastery 
(according to Max Grunwald). Apparently it was an officially 
recognized symbol. When the Viennese Jews were expelled 
in 1670 they took the symbol to many of their new habitats, 
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especially in Moravia, but also to the Ashkenazi community 
of Amsterdam, where it was used from 1671, first on a medal- 
lion permitting entrance to the graveyard. Later it became 
part of the community’s seal. Curiously enough, its migra- 
tion eastward was much slower. It never occurs on official 
seals, but here and there during the 17‘ and 18* centuries it 
appears as an ornament on objects for use in synagogues and 
on wood carvings over the Torah shrine (first in Volpa, near 
Grodno, 1643). 

The use of the hexagram as an alchemical symbol denot- 
ing the harmony between the antagonistic elements of water 
and fire became current in the later 17 century, but this had 
no influence in Jewish circles. Many alchemists, too, began 
calling it the shield of David (traceable since 1724). But an- 
other symbolism sprang up in kabbalistic circles, where the 
“shield of David” became the “shield of the son of David, the 
Messiah. Whether this usage was current in Orthodox circles 
too is not certain, though not impossible. The two kabbalists 
who testify to it, Isaiah the son of Joel Baal Shem (Jacob Em- 
den, Torat ha-Kenaot, p. 128) and Abraham Hayyim Kohen 
from Nikolsburg, combine the two interpretations. But there 
is no doubt that this messianic interpretation of the sign was 
current among the followers of *Shabbetai Zevi. The famous 
amulets given by Jonathan *Eybeschuetz in Metz and Ham- 
burg, which have no convincing interpretation other than a 
Shabbatean one, have throughout a shield of David designated 
as “seal of MBD” (Messiah b. David), “seal of the God of Israel,” 
etc. The shield of David was transformed into a secret symbol 
of the Shabbatean vision of redemption, although this inter- 
pretation remained an esoteric one, not to be published. 

The prime motive behind the wide diffusion of the sign in 
the 19" century was the desire to imitate Christianity. The Jews 
looked for a striking and simple sign which would “symbolize” 
Judaism in the same way as the cross symbolizes Christian- 
ity. This led to the ascendancy of the magen David in official 
use, on ritual objects and in many other ways. From central 
and Western Europe it made its way to Eastern Europe and 
to Oriental Jewry. Almost every synagogue bore it; innumer- 
able communities, and private and charitable organizations 
stamped it on their seals and letterheads. Whereas during the 
186 century its use on ritual objects was still very restricted - 
a good specimen is a plate for mazzot (1770), reproduced on 
the title page of Monumenta Judaica, catalog of a Jewish ex- 
position in Cologne, 1963 - it now became most popular. By 
1799 it had already appeared as a specific Jewish sign in a sa- 
tirical antisemitic engraving (A. Rubens, Jewish Iconography, 
no. 1611); in 1822 it was used on the Rothschild family coat of 
arms when they were raised to the nobility by the Austrian 
emperor; and from 1840 Heinrich Heine signed his correspon- 
dence from Paris in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung with a 
magen David instead of his name, a remarkable indication of 
his Jewish identification in spite of his conversion. From such 
general use it was taken over by the Zionist movement. The 
very first issue of Die Welt, Herzl’s Zionist journal, bore it as its 
emblem. The magen David became the symbol of new hopes 
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and a new future for the Jewish people, and Franz Rosenzweig 
also interpreted it in Der Stern der Erloesung (1921) as sum- 
ming up his philosophical ideas about the meaning of Juda- 
ism and the relationships between God, men, and the world. 
When the Nazis used it as a badge of shame which was to ac- 
company millions on their way to death it took on a new di- 
mension of depth, uniting suffering and hope. While the State 
of Israel, in its search for Jewish authenticity, chose as its em- 
blem the menorah, a much older Jewish symbol, the magen 
David was maintained on the national (formerly Zionist) flag, 
and is widely used in Jewish life. 
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MAGEN DAVID ADOM (mpa, Hebrew “Red Shield of 
David”), Israel’s emergency medical first aid society (equiva- 
lent to the Red Cross). Magen David Adom was founded in 
1930 and was recognized by the government of Israel and by 
the Knesset (Mpa Knesset Law 1950/1970). It operates several 
major services: first aid, ambulance, and mobile intensive-care 
services; national blood bank services, including a fraction- 
ation institute for plasma by-products; and first aid instruc- 
tion. The MDA institutions include the MDA executive commit- 
tee, the Mpa council, and the Mpa conference. The conference 
is held every four years and deals with organizational activ- 
ity and future goals. The council consists of 45 members and 
the executive committee consists of 12 members; both insti- 
tutions are made up of MpA members and public representa- 
tives named by various government bodies. 

Magen David Adom operates in 11 geographical areas, 
running 95 first aid stations, with some 700 ambulances de- 
ployed in these stations and in ambulance posts in kibbutzim 
and settlements. In addition, there are operational at first aid 
stations — on alert and in reserve — some 50 mobile intensive- 
care units, 22 mobile disaster units, and 18 blood mobiles. MDA 
employed 1,500 workers in 2006, while its volunteer force 
numbered more than 5,000 in 1991 and 10,000 in 2006. MDA 
National Blood Service is responsible for the collection, pro- 
cessing, examination, and distribution of blood units to hos- 
pitals all over Israel. The services include the national donor 
operation, the central blood bank, and the plasma processing 
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institution, which were located inside Tel Hashomer hospital 
and employed 200 workers in 2005. The services collect about 
280,000 blood units each year. 

In time of war, Magen David Adom is part of Israel 
Civil Defense, more precisely, of the 1pF Home Front Com- 
mand, and operates in close cooperation with the 1pF Medi- 
cal Corps. 

MDA’ budget for 1995 came to $33 million, covered by 
income from ambulance services, blood services, first aid and 
first aid equipment sales, and other internal sources as well as 
a government subsidy. 

Its equipment and development budget for 1995 totaled 
some $7 million. This sum, raised for Mpa by its Friends so- 
cieties in 15 countries, is earmarked for special development 
projects and purchase of lifesaving vehicles, medical equip- 
ment, etc. MDA Friends societies are active in Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, It- 
aly, The Netherlands, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Following worldwide efforts - supported by prominent 
statesmen in many countries - to have Magen David Adom in 
Israel admitted into the International Federation of Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Societies, this finally occurred in 2006. 

Notwithstanding the delay, over the years MDA contin- 
ued to cooperate with the International Red Cross and offer 
assistance to other countries afflicted by natural and other 
disasters. 

Special relations on a bilateral basis are conducted by 
the MpA with the American Red Cross, German Red Cross, 
The Netherlands Red Cross, Czech Red Cross, and Hungar- 
ian Red Cross. 

In 1978 the American Red Cross issued a directive to all 
its national chapters to display the flag of mpa at all functions 
and meetings at which other emblems of National Red Cross 
and National Red Crescent Societies are displayed. 


WEBSITE: www.indais.org. 


MAGGID (Heb. 7°37; pl. maggidim), literally “one who re- 
lates” (cf. 11 Sam. 15:13). The term, however, has two special 
connotations in later Hebrew: a) a popular — and often itiner- 
ant — preacher, and b) an angel or supermundane spirit which 
conveys teachings to scholars worthy of such communication 
in mysterious ways. 


The Maggid as Preacher 

Itinerant preachers appear in Jewish history long before the 
emergence of the specific term. Descriptions of the life and 
social standing of some tannaim and amoraim depict them 
as leading the lives of itinerant preachers. During the geonic 
period, however, there is no record of them and it is not until 
the 11" century that one finds mention of them. Tales about 
some of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz show them as begging itiner- 
ant preachers. The tradition of the itinerant maggid developed 
during the late Middle Ages. The 14'-century anonymous 
author of the Sefer ha-Kaneh and Ha-Peliah sets much of his 
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bitter social and moral criticism in the context of his experi- 
ences while wandering and preaching in various communi- 
ties. In the second half of the 16 century *Ephraim Solomon 
b. Aaron Luntschitz was a typical, if much respected and in- 
fluential, itinerant maggid. He relates that “in my later years, 
yielding to the importunities of prominent men, I preached in 
Lublin, especially during the great fairs, where Jewish leaders 
as well as large masses of the people gathered. There I used to 
express myself quite freely covering the shortcomings of the 
rabbis as well as of the laity, undeterred by any consideration 
or fear. This boldness, naturally enough, created for me nu- 
merous enemies who heaped slander upon my name and oth- 
erwise persecuted me... Of course, I could well have avoided 
all this wrath and uproar had I been willing to be more re- 
strained in my utterances, or were I more chary of my personal 
honor. But I had long resolved to put the honor of God above 
my own’ (Ammudei Shesh (Prague, 1617), introduction). In 
this, as in many other passages, Luntschitz shows his strength 
of character and the troubles that beset a courageous itinerant 
preacher, attuned to the mood and spiritual needs of his pub- 
lic but fearless in criticizing them. Use of the parable (mashal) 
is already much in evidence in his writings, which also show 
a conscious effort to stimulate his public and impress them 
through a show of wit and learning. All these traits were com- 
mon from the 18" century on when the name maggid came 
into regular use to denote both an itinerant and non-itinerant 
preacher. There are records of salaried maggidim appointed 
by the community. Some historians have ascribed a consid- 
erable part in the social and religious upheavals of the end of 
the 17‘ and during the 18" centuries to the influence of itin- 
erant maggidim, who, they consider, functioned as a kind of 
“non-establishment intelligentsia,” having much of the learn- 
ing and influence of the regular scholars but largely without 
their connections in the upper strata of Jewish society. They 
have thus attributed the rise and early success of *Hasidism 
to the influence of such maggidim, pointing out that several of 
the early hasidic leaders were called maggid or the synonym 
for maggid, mokhiah (“morals preacher”), such as *Dov Baer 
of Mezhirech or *Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye. Others, how- 
ever, note that even the most radical of the 18*-century mag- 
gidim, *Berechiah (Berakh) b. Eliakim Getzel the Younger, 
considered himself, despite his outspoken social criticism, to 
be allied by the nature of his office to that of the communal 
rabbi. They show also that much of the anti-hasidic propa- 
ganda was conducted by maggidim, chief among them being 
Jacob *Kranz “the Maggid of Dubno,’ an admiring pupil of 
*Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, the Gaon of Vilna, who expressly 
followed the advice of the Gaon on the method of preaching. 
Kranz, who was celebrated for his parables, exemplifies the 
type of maggidim who were associated with the *Mitnagged 
leadership in Lithuanian Jewry. Lithuania and the Mitnagged 
culture remained throughout the 19‘ and into the 20" cen- 
turies the field of activity of the maggidim. Sometimes the 
office of maggid was combined with that of dayyan, hence 
the modern titles, mostly in Eastern Europe, of maggid mei- 
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sharim u-moreh zedek (the maggid of uprightness (cf. Is. 45: 
19) and teacher of righteousness, the latter being a synonym 
for a dayyan). Sometimes the maggid was appointed to a town, 
with the official title of maggid de-mata, in Yiddish Shtot- 
magid. Vilna had a Shtotmagid, usually a respected and out- 
standing scholar, until recent times. Men like Ezekiel b. Isaac 
ha-Levi *Landau, the Shtotmagid of Vilna; the great itinerant 
maggid *Moses Isaac Darshan, the “Kelmer Maggid”; or the 
maggid suspected of Haskalah leanings, Zevi Hirsch b. Zeev 
Wolf *Dainow, the “Slutzker Maggid,” continued a tradition 
of preaching expressly intended for the masses, which con- 
tained much social criticism but also provided social guid- 
ance. Their preaching was also characterized by the mournful 
sing-song intonation of their delivery (see also *Musar move- 
ment). Their direct successors were the “Zionist maggidim” 
like Z. *Maccoby the “Kamenitzer Maggid,” and Zevi Hirsch 
*Masliansky. Many of the meshullahim (*Sheluhei Erez Israel) 
for the yeshivot and Erez Israel actually filled the function of 
maggidim. Wherever Mitnagged communities were established 
in other countries, maggidim accompanied the immigrants. 
In modern Erez Israel, Ben Zion Yadler and Benzion *Alfes 
were in the tradition of the great maggidim. A few maggidim 
are still active in the State of Israel and the United States (see 
also *Darshan; *Preaching). 


{Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


In Kabbalah 

The angel or heavenly force called the maggid passes secrets 
to a kabbalist, when he is asleep or awake, speaks words from 
his mouth, or dictates to him when he is writing. This rev- 
elation is one of the outstanding phenomena in Kabbalah 
in the 16" to 18" centuries. Throughout the history of Kab- 
balah, kabbalists relied on heavenly inspirations, the revela- 
tions of Elijah, *Metatron, and other angels, or even on heav- 
enly forces such as the Holy Spirit, in addition to questions 
in dreams and magical means of communication with heav- 
enly forces. An early stage of this phenomenon may be seen 
in the questioning in dreams practiced before the formation 
of the Kabbalah, and even regarding the problems of Kab- 
balah, e.g., by Jacob of Marvege (Provence), author of Sheelot 
u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim (commentary by R. Margulies, 
Lvov, 1929). The maggid of the 16" to 18 centuries is simply 
another version of the previous occurrence, though at times 
the phenomenon seems, in particular cases, to have personal 
psychological roots. 

The image of the maggid who reveals heavenly secrets was 
apparently first crystallized in the circle of Joseph *Taitazak, 
who lived at the time of the Spanish expulsion and whose 
circle included many of the great kabbalists and preachers 
of Safed. The revelations of Taitazak (or those attributed to 
him) were written prior to the expulsion and were presented 
as coming from God Himself. In the Safed literature, the main 
expositions of the essence of the maggid are found in the writ- 
ings of Moses *Cordovero and Hayyim *Vital. In this circle 
the most outstanding phenomenon was the appearance of the 
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maggid of Joseph *Caro. Recording the words of the maggid, 
Caro wrote Sefer ha-Maggid, of which only a fragment has 
survived, called by the printers Maggid Meisharim. The ma- 
jor statements of Caro maggid were sermons interpreting the 
secrets of the Kabbalah and biblical commentary, but many of 
his pronouncements have a personal and practical meaning. 
The maggid guided Caro in his wanderings in Turkey and di- 
rected him to immigrate to Erez Israel. He stimulated Caro 
to write his halakhic works and to behave morally, promising 
him achievements in halakhah and in his personal life, toward 
attaining his great dream - martyrdom, like Solomon *Mol- 
cho. Caro’s maggid was the Shekhinah (“Divine Presence”), 
the tenth Sefirah in the kabbalistic system, which took on the 
form of the Mishnah, the Oral Law. To bring about the appear- 
ance of the maggid, Caro would study mishnayot. The mag- 
gid spoke to him while he was awake, often just as he awoke. 
Scholars have not reached a conclusion concerning the psy- 
chological nature of this revelation, but it is clear that it did 
not affect the relation of Caro’s personality to reality; it was 
one aspect of his personality which neither contradicted nor 
harmed the whole. 

The Shabbatean movement gave great impetus to appear- 
ances of maggidim and many revealed secrets to the Shabbate- 
ans. The revelations of a maggid to Isaac Zurgeon, an associ- 
ate of *Shabbetai Zevi in Adrianople in 1668 who confirmed 
the latter as Messiah and defended his apostasy, have been 
published (R. Schatz, in: Sefunot, 12). There also exists par- 
ticularly detailed information on the appearance of a maggid 
in the house of study of Abraham *Rovigo, leader of a Shab- 
batean circle in Modena, Italy, from 1675 to 1691. The first mag- 
gid to appear in his house of study was that of Baer Perlhefter 
whose revelation had a great impact on him. Many letters of 
Meir Rofe who directs his questions to the maggid, and their 
answers, are in existence. The central question discussed in 
the revelations concerns the reason for Shabbetai Zevi’s death 
and a prediction of his return in a year’s time. Apparently, a 
maggid was later revealed to Rovigo himself. The most detailed 
revelations in this house of study have been transmitted by 
Mordecai Ashkenazi, a pupil of Rovigo’s from Zolkiew who 
was neither a scholar of Torah nor of esoteric matters but who 
astounded Rovigo with his Shabbatean revelation. Ashkenazi’s 
notebook and other documents relating the revelations of his 
maggid have survived. This maggid always revealed himself in 
a dream; at first only his voice was heard and afterward his 
form was seen. Scholem has suggested that this was a projec- 
tion of the image of Rovigo, Ashkenazi’s teacher. His revela- 
tions include Shabbatean theories, and together with them 
private advice, mostly on routine matters and on Ashkenazi’s 
education and studies. Apparently they even included criti- 
cism of the former maggid, that of Baer Perlhefter, based on 
suspicions of Perlhefter’s sins toward the end of his life, whose 
nature is not clear. Ashkenazi’s maggid — like Caro’s - encour- 
aged his master and teacher to immigrate to Erez Israel and 
gave him practical advice on ways of realizing this aim, whose 
background was Shabbatean messianism. 
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MAGGID, DAVID 


A lengthy and stormy dispute was caused by a maggid 
who revealed himself to Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto in Italy in 
1727. The maggid dictated to Luzzatto, in the language of the 
Zohar, Razin Genizin, Tikkunim Hadashim, and other works, 
which were meant to become a second Zohar (Zohar Tin- 
yana). The maggidim of Ashkenazi and Caro also spoke the 
language of the Targum, i.e., Aramaic. The record of the first 
revelation of Luzzatto’s maggid, who appeared on Wednes- 
day, Rosh Hodesh (the New Moon of) Sivan 1727, still exists. 
This maggid was a voice without an image who spoke to the 
recipient while he was awake and not in a dream, and alone. 
This angered Moses *Hagiz and others, because they thought 
that the young Luzzatto was not worthy of such a heavenly 
revelation and also because they suspected the Shabbatean 
character of the revelations. 

The nature of the phenomenon apparently must be ex- 
amined in the general context of kabbalistic mysticism, which 
consistently seeks heavenly confirmation for the secrets re- 
vealed to the kabbalist. At different times, various forms were 
given to these confirmations —- some by pseudepigraphy and 
some by a divine revelation. In general, it appears that there 
was no fraudulent basis to these revelations, that their source 
lay in the kabbalist’s complete conviction of the hidden heav- 
enly truth in the secrets revealed to him, and that his testi- 
mony that he heard them from a divine source is honest. In 
addition, it seems that the maggid is also connected with the 
parapsychological phenomenon of the materialization of part 
of the kabbalist’s soul which, acquiring an independent form, 
disassociates itself from the rest of his person and, confront- 
ing him objectively as it were, speaks to him. 

[Joseph Dan] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, index; I. Bettan, Studies 
in Jewish Preaching (1939), 273-315; B.Z. Dinur, Be-Mifneh ha-Dorot 
(1955), 97-100, 133-6; J. Katz, Massoret u-Mashber (1958), index; H.H. 
Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), 34-54, 254-6; idem, in: Zion, 
31 (1966), 68-69, 200-3. IN KABBALAH: G. Scholem, Halomotav shel 
ha-Shabbetai, R. Mordecai Ashkenazi (1938); R.J.Z. Werblowsky, in: 
Tarbiz, 27 (1958), 310-21; idem, Joseph Karo, Lawyer and Mystic (1962); 
M. Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 5 (1961), 299-336; I. Tishby, Netivei Emu- 
nah u-Minut (1964), 81-107; G. Scholem, in: Sefunot, 11 (1970), 67-112. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Schechter, in: Mehkarim be-Toledot Am 
Yisrael ve-Erez Yisrael (1980), 219-30. 


MAGGID, DAVID (1862-19422), scholar and writer. Mag- 
gid was born in Vilna, son of Hillel Noah *Maggid-Steinsch- 
neider. As secretary to S.J. *Fuenn, he assisted him in writ- 
ing Ha-Ozar (“The Treasury,” 1884-1903) and Keneset Yisrael 
(“Assembly of Israel,” 1886-90), a biographical dictionary of 
Jewish authors and scholars. Later, in St. Petersburg, he taught 
Jewish religion in government secondary schools. The author 
of numerous articles on Jewish history and art, he was also 
a contributor to the Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya. His research 
encompassed Jewish music of antiquity and the Middle Ages 
as well as the folklore of the Jews of Crimea. In 1919 he suc- 
ceeded A.A. *Harkavy as librarian of the Jewish and Oriental 
department of the National Library of Petrograd. In 1921 he 
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MAGGID-STEINSCHNEIDER, HILLEL NOAH 


was appointed professor of art history at the Russian Institute 
in Petrograd and in 1925 became professor of Hebrew at the 
university. He continued to publish articles and works out- 
side the Soviet Union. Notable are his reminiscences of his 
father and the first maskilim of Vilna, published in Fun No- 
enten Ovar (1937). Other works include Toledot M. Antokolski 
(“The Life of M. Antokolski;’ 1897), Rabbi Mordekhai Aharon 
Guenzburg (1897), and the completion of his father’s work To- 
ledot Mishpehot Guenzburg (“The History of the Guenzburg 
Families,” 1899). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 356-9; LNYL, 4 


(1963), 535-7. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MAGGID-STEINSCHNEIDER, HILLEL NOAH (1829- 
1903), Hebrew scholar and writer. Maggid-Steinschneider, 
born in Vilna, owed the first part of his name to his grandfa- 
ther Phinehas, who was Maggid in Vilna, and the second part 
to his profession, stonemasonry (Steinschneider). He also was 
a bookdealer. As a stonemason he often composed tombstone 
inscriptions, which led to an interest in and research about the 
lives of well-known Vilna families and personalities, particu- 
larly those buried in the old and new cemeteries of the town. 
He published Ir Vilna (part 1 only, 1900), a biographical work 
containing hundreds of biographies of famous Vilna person- 
alities. Maggid also assisted S.J. *Fuenn in collecting material 
for his history of Vilna Jewry, Kiryah Neemanah (1860), and 
also prepared its second edition with numerous additions and 
a biography of the author (1915). He wrote a history of the 
*Guenzburg family completed by his son (Toledot Mishpehot 
Guenzburg, 1899) and a biography of David Oppenheim (in 
Y. ben Hayyim Mezah (ed.), Gan Perahim, 1882); with his fa- 
ther-in-law J. Gordon he composed a Thousand Year Calen- 
dar, Luah al Elef Shanim (1854). 

Maggid contributed numerous biographical and genea- 
logical articles to Hebrew periodicals, such as Ha-Shahar, Ha- 
Karmel, and Ha-Maggid. He was put in charge of the *Stra- 
schun and S.J. Fuenn libraries when they were given to the 
Vilna community. Maggid’s biographical and bibliographical 
research, much of which remained unpublished, was of im- 
portance, though like other works of the transitory period 
from old to modern scholarship, his writings lacked organi- 
zation and literary form. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 314ff.; Rejzen, 
Leksikon, 2 (1927), 356ff.; H.N. Maggid, El ha-Kore (1900), 7-10, in- 
trod.; D. Maggid, in: Fun Noentn Over, 1 (1937), 3-12; Budushchnost, 


4 (1903), 248-52. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MAGHAR, AL-, Druze village in northern Israel, 10 mi. 
(16 km.) N.W. of Tiberias. One of the major Druze centers, the 
village had 5,750 inhabitants in 1969, of whom a minority were 
Christian and Muslim Arabs. Its economy was based on hill 
farming and on local workshops. By the end of 2002 Maghar’s 
population had tripled its size to 17,900 (57% Druzes, 23% 
Christians and 20% Muslims). The village has municipal coun- 
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cil status and extends over an area of 9 sq. mi. (23 sq. km.). In 
2000, income there was about half the national average. The 
place is possibly identical with Maariyyah or Me'arot where a 
priestly family lived in talmudic times (Baraita of the Twenty- 
Four Mishmarot). 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.) 


MAGHREBI-MAARAVI, name of Jewish personalities and 
congregations originating from North Africa. The Arab ge- 
ographers designate North Africa and Spain as Maghreb, 
the West. The name Maghreb-Ma‘arav (“West”), Maghrebi- 
Maaravi (“the Westerner”), occurs in geonic literature and 
later. It continues to be applied to North African congregations 
and their rites. The Maghrebis speak different Arabic dialects, 
which, in addition to special rites and patterns of life, distin- 
guishes their language from other, Eastern Judeo-Arabic dia- 
lects and their customs from other congregations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 59, 344; idem, 
in: Bar Ilan, 4/5 (1967), 475-79. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIS”, 5 (1986), 


1183 ff., s.v. al-Maghrib. 
[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 


MAGIC. 

Early Magic 

Broadly defined, magic is a system of non-canonical ritual 
practices aiming at changing reality. In early Jewish magic this 
system was based on the use of powerful verbal performative 
formulae - incantations - whose oral or written expression 
was realized in the framework of a ceremony. The purpose of 
the magical act was generally to compel metaphysical entities 
such as demons, angels, stars and celestial bodies, holy names, 
and even God Himself, to bring about for the user the real- 
ity he desired. Early Jewish magical literature is evidenced in 
magical writings and objects from the Land of Israel, Baby- 
lonia, and North Africa, dating from the third century until 
the 12" (prior to the development of the Kabbalah and the 
change it effected in Jewish magic in the direction of practi- 
cal Kabbalah). This literature enables us to trace the verbal 
elements of the adjuration as a magical text, such as the em- 
ployment of the verbal root, sb5, addressing the metaphysical 
forces in the first person singular, the utilization of expres- 
sions of urgency, and threats towards them, indicating the cli- 
ent mentioned in the magical object by his first name and the 
name of his mother, and more. On this basis we can establish 
that as more of these textual characteristics are found in any 
given Jewish text, its magical tendency increases. From here 
we can also define all the Jewish magical cultural products. 
Texts that include adjurations, such as books of guidance for 
sorcery, are magic texts in a broader sense, and those that ex- 
press beliefs and customs commonly found in texts of both 
these categories are magic texts in the broadest sense; objects 
upon which adjuration texts are found such as sheets of pa- 
per, leather, cloth or metal, or clay bowls are magic objects 
(amulets, magic bowls), and in the wider circle are included 
objects that serve as a means of ritual power in the context of 
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the outlook expressed in the magical literature; ceremonies 
where adjuration texts are written or uttered, or where use 
is made of magical objects, are considered as ceremonies of 
magical character. This manner of definition of magic allows 
a flexible relationship between it and the other components 
of Jewish culture, and in particular the religion. Instead of an 
a priori culture-dependent dictionary distinction that strives 
to distinguish between what is magic and what is not viewed 
as such, one finds a dynamic system of phenomena charac- 
terized as possessing a greater or lesser magical essence, but 
not necessarily related to their place in the overall socio-cul- 
tural system of ritual power. Relinquishing the apposition of 
magic to religion in the phenomenological dimension allows 
us to divert the distinction between them to the social plane 
where the non-canonical position of magic finds expression. 
Texts, magical objects, and ceremonies generally do not have 
a routine place in the Jewish canonical system of practice for 
attaining ritual power. At the same time it is not impossible 
that portions of the latter, such as the biblical examination 
of the suspected adulteress, the recitation of the *Shema be- 
fore going to sleep, and the *mezuzah, be defined as possess- 
ing a magical character. In this manner the cultural products 
of early Judaism itself testify to the gap between the official 
and explicit perception (in the Bible and the Mishnah) that 
prohibits sorcery and considers it as a capital sin and its firm 
place in the day-to-day lives of the people. Recognition of the 
existence of this gap is naturally related to the recognition 
of the distance between the inner-cultural definition of magic 
as an illegitimate form of ritual activity by its very essence, and 
its external, academic definition, based on sociological notions 
of religion, that views it as the non-canonical, marginal, and 
in most cases prohibited part of the overall activity aimed at 
attaining ritual power (which also includes a legitimate-ca- 
nonical side, i.e., religion), repressed by the ruling religious 
center of society as concerns its struggle over power and 
control. 

The sources documenting early Jewish magic may be di- 
vided into two kinds: primary sources, those originating in 
magical culture itself, and secondary sources, those found in 
texts that are not, in essence, magical. Primary sources from 
the biblical era are rare. Noteworthy among them are silver 
amulets from the end of the seventh century B.c.£., found 
in a burial network in the Hinnom valley in Jerusalem, and 
upon which the priestly blessing is inscribed. In the Bible it- 
self, sorcery and divination are prohibited and those who dealt 
in them were persecuted. It would appear, however, that this 
prohibition, closely tied in the Bible to the religious-ethical 
uniqueness of the people of Israel and its distinctiveness from 
the surrounding nations, well testifies to the perpetuation of 
these ritual practices that priestly and prophetic circles as- 
pired to marginalize in favor of those that they themselves 
offered and to which they attributed canonical status. Never- 
theless, at least in one outstanding case, that of the ordeal for 
examination of the suspected adulteress (Num. 5:11-31), one 
suspects the acquisition of a magical practice (which under- 
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went an intercultural, priestly, oicotypification) by the reli- 
gious establishment. The result bears testimony to the belief 
in the performative power of curses among both that priestly 
establishment and the people as a whole. Metaphysical beings 
central to magical practice such as angels, Satan, and demons 
are indeed mentioned in the biblical literature, however in a 
way that is unconnected to the overall system of typical magi- 
cal beliefs and practices in which they were to function later. 
First and foremost, they are not introduced as being under 
any kind of vigorous human manipulation. In the only case 
where Satan is mentioned as being expelled by words that 
may reflect an exorcistic formula, it is by God Himself, and 
from His presence (Zech. 3:2). Human power to manipulate 
concrete reality is admitted in the bible in both the hands of 
foreign sorcerers, such as the Egyptians, or Balaam, and God’s 
prophets. In any case, it is always subservient to God's will and 
force. Even the marvels manifested time and again by God’s 
prophets are not performed on account of their own power. 
Being men of the one and only omnipotent God, their mira- 
cles are viewed mainly as a didactic performance of what He 
Himself executes. 

The apocryphal literature in general, and particularly the 
writings of the Dead Sea sect, increased immeasurably the an- 
gelological and demonological deliberations and well reflect 
the metaphysical expansion of society within Judaism in this 
period. The figure of Satan (also called Belial or Mastema) has 
evolved into the head of an army of evil spirits and the lord of 
the demons. The origin of these demons, imageless and highly 
harmful spiritual beings, was perceived as the product of the 
impure hybrid coupling of rebellious angels with the daugh- 
ters of Adam (a tradition alluded to in Genesis 6:1-4, and ex- 
panded in 1 Enoch and in the Book of Jubilees). At that time, 
it is told, sorcery was brought down to the world and given to 
women. Alongside it the Book of Remedies was delivered to 
Noah, according to God’s command, for protection against the 
wicked demons that had attacked his children. The Qumran 
scrolls reveal to us a well-developed demonological percep- 
tion. Qumranic Psalm fragments testify to apotropaic ritual 
practices against demons. The works of Josephus and the New 
Testament reflect a similar reality in the first century c.E. De- 
mons were perceived as the cause of both corporal and men- 
tal disorders and their removal through rituals that featured 
magical objects, roots, and verbal formulae was a common 
method of healing. Comparing the depictions of exorcism and 
healing performed by Jesus according to the New Testament 
with the Greek magical papyri reveals his place as a Jewish ma- 
gician within the intercultural tradition of Late Antiquity as 
well as his uniqueness within that tradition (both in terms of 
his actions of healing and exorcising, and in utilizing them as 
a means of his religious mission). According to the testimony 
of the Gospels, Jesus was accused by his Jewish opponents of 
using the power of Beelzebub, the prince of the demons. In 
other words, he was accused of being a sorcerer, i.e., possess- 
ing considerable supernatural power, but that this power was 
derived from an impure source and was therefore illegitimate. 
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His followers naturally saw him as a holy man who was per- 
forming miracles through divine power. 

The apocryphal literature and the Dead Sea sect literature 
also demonstrate the considerable angelological expansion of 
social reality; only here human magical power vis-a-vis the 
angels is not yet reflected. Their assistance to men is judged 
a gesture of good will, a divine mission, or preordained real- 
ity, but not the result of their compulsion to act in this way 
through human efforts. This notion appears in full force in the 
primary sources of early Jewish magic: amulets and incanta- 
tion bowls that were geared primarily for protection, healing, 
and success and which document actual magical activity for 
the clients mentioned in them by name, and magical recipes 
collected in compositions and books of recipes. The magical 
recipe literature presents to us the notion that magic is a part 
of normal life. It is hard to imagine an area of life for which 
no magical assistance is offered in this literature. The amulets 
and magic bowls connect this theoretical literature to the ac- 
tual day-to-day lives of the Jews of Late Antiquity. 

Ancient Jewish magical praxis was based on a system of 
beliefs that concerned the connection between physical and 
metaphysical reality and the manner by which language is 
capable of connecting between them for human profit. So- 
cial reality was expanded to include metaphysical beings that 
were divided into four categories: (a) God; (b) celestial beings 
such as angels, stars and planets, divine names, etc.; (c) vari- 
ous demons and evil spirits (including personifications of 
harmful sorcery); (d) the dead. The correct use of an adjura- 
tion (mostly by a suitable person within a well-defined cer- 
emony) was viewed as being able to subordinate any one of 
the above to obey the adjurer’s will. Generally the adjurations 
were aimed at activating the celestial beings, principally angels 
or demons. The magical use of God or the dead is rarely docu- 
mented. Magical compositions such as the Book of Mysteries 
(Sefer ha-Razim) or the Sword of Moses (Harba de-Moshe) 
reveal to us a highly developed angelological perception. The 
names of the angels, their order and relative powers are placed 
at the disposal of whosoever wishes to manipulate them. Di- 
vine aid, in the form of a command that God sent to his angels, 
is what allows man to take power over them through the use 
of incantations and divine names and to manipulate them at 
will. Magical practice is therefore portrayed in these works as 
a part of the Jewish monotheistic belief and not as anomalous 
to it. Alongside this angelology a rich demonology is also re- 
vealed in the magical literature. Demons were perceived as re- 
sponsible for every misfortune in human life and in particular 
when it affected the body. Protection from them and their re- 
moval from the moment they penetrated someone’s life space 
was a central purpose of Jewish magical activity. However, 
the magical literature testifies to the use of magical means for 
dealing with many other matters. These include the relations 
between people such as marriage and sexual relations, success 
in litigation, control over one’s fellow being, injuring someone, 
protection from injury, victory in battle, and so on. They ap- 
pear to be further used in such daily cares as improving the 
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products of labor and agricultural produce, fishing, trade, and 
even minor objectives such as kindling an oven in winter or 
the expulsion of crickets or mice from the house. Besides all 
this, another area of great importance was served by magic: 
knowledge. Angels, demons, and the dead functioned in the 
Jewish magic culture as agents of almost limitless knowledge 
that could be adjured to reveal to man whatever he desired to 
know. Summoning angels for this purpose was associated on 
occasion with the practice of the dream request. Thus, while 
divination is not identical to magic, there is much evidence 
of Jewish magical divination practices based on utilizing ad- 
jurations as well as other magical means. 

As noted, the basis of early Jewish sorcery was in the use 
of adjurations. These verbal formulae, which were defined with 
precision and adapted individually for their specific objec- 
tives, were mostly uttered or written in a ceremonial frame- 
work. The ritual state of all the participants in the ceremony 
was also well defined and almost always entailed the purity 
(in halakhic terms) of the performer. The conditions of the 
performance of the ceremony and its verbal, material, and be- 
havioral components varied with each case. On more than one 
occasion they were borrowed from Hellenistic magic. Profes- 
sional terms loaned from the Hellenistic magical jargon tes- 
tify, too, to the intercultural relationship in this field, the other 
expression of which was the penetration by indubitably Jew- 
ish elements into Hellenistic magical practice. It is not easy 
to chart with precision the elements of the magic ceremony. 
However, beyond the variety of means one central mecha- 
nism, which constitutes a system, stands out: the sympathetic 
mechanism. In early Jewish magic it is usual to find attempts 
to bring about a reality by means of juxtaposing it to another 
based on the principle: “Just as a, so B.” The depiction of 
one reality (A) may be done simply and freely, or it may be 
through similitude (for example, “Just as the sky is suppressed 
before God and the Earth is suppressed before people... so 
may the inhabitants of this town be suppressed and broken 
and fallen before Yose son of Zenobia”). Often, serving this 
purpose are biblical verses whose meaning, or words appear- 
ing in them, are relevant for the desired effect (for example, 
“Noah found favor with the Lord” (Gen. 6:8) is quoted for at- 
taining “grace and favor”; “I will not bring upon you any of 
the diseases that I brought upon the Egyptians” (Ex. 15:26) 
is quoted for healing). The choice of magic materials neces- 
sary for the sorcery may also reflect this aim (for example, a 
round bowl would serve for protection from all sides, a heart 
of a young lion for attaining courage). Often, the ceremony 
includes the preparation of a magical object, that is, an object 
which has adjuration texts on it. This will serve the client over 
a length of time. Amulets were worn on the body or were bur- 
ied in the house or even in the synagogue. Incantation bowls 
were buried in the corners of rooms or below the threshold, 
dwelling places of demons against whom the bowls were in- 
tended. Occasionally the verbal adjuration was sunken into 
a piece of food or a liquid that the client would have to swal- 
low or to rub over his body. In this way the magical quality 
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of the words passed into the client’s body and strengthened 
him from within. 

The secondary magical sources, the rabbinic literature, 
and early Jewish mystical works demonstrate that the magic 
outlook was not confined to the more boorish classes of so- 
ciety. The early Jewish mystical literature testifies to the cen- 
tral place of performative ritual power in two areas: (a) as a 
means to overcome the hostile angels in the course of a mys- 
tical journey to God’s Throne of Honor; (b) as a social advan- 
tage in the possession of the mystic in this world following 
his return from his heavenly journey. The magical matter is so 
pronounced in the early Jewish mystical literature that some 
of the scholars judge this aspect (and not the experiences of 
the ascent to the higher realm and the sight of God) as the 
kernel unifying all the writings that constitute this literature. 
Rabbinic literature, too, indicates the place of the magical and 
demonological outlook, and the accompanying practices, in 
the social-religious elite. Three approaches are reflected in it 
alongside each other (as is typical of this polyphonic litera- 
ture), and all are founded on the very recognition of the effi- 
cacy of sorcery: (a) an official halakhic position that associates 
sorcery with the “Ways of the Amorite,’ meaning the gentile 
customs prohibited for Jews on account of the Jews’ distinc- 
tiveness from them, prohibits it in every way, and punishes 
those who dabble in it by stoning (while distinguishing the 
real acts of magic from acts of deception that are not judged as 
the sin of sorcery); (b) a pragmatic approach that permits the 
use of those magic objects and verbal means (that are not, of 
course, denoted as such) whose benefit has been proven (pri- 
marily for medicinal purposes), permits the study of sorcery 
(as opposed to its operation), and even requires of those tak- 
ing a seat in the Sanhedrin to be “masters of sorcery”; (c) a 
narrative approach that uses, in the manner of the talmudic 
homiletic story, magical motifs for didactic purposes. Here a 
dual tendency is noticeable whereby on the one hand the rit- 
ual-magical powers of the sages themselves (which naturally 
are not identified with sorcery but rather with holiness based 
on a life of Torah and observance of the divine command- 
ments) are extolled, while on the other hand accusations are 
leveled at the “other,” primarily women and heretics, for acts 
of sorcery. This labeling is intended to mark out these “oth- 
ers’ as dangerous people who act with illegitimate power, and 
to marginalize them, placing them far from the desirable-le- 
gitimate focus of power, that of the sages themselves, who are 
both the narrators and the heroes of the narratives. The cli- 
max of this dual tendency is found in the stories that describe 
struggles between sages and sorcerers or sorceresses, which, 
as is to be expected, end in the sages’ victory, and in this way 
exemplify their worthy socio-religious model. It would appear 
therefore that the contradiction between the halakhic and nar- 
rative approaches toward magic is not to be resolved through 
distinguishing between the “rabbis’ genuine viewpoint,’ which 
was negative and deprecatory by virtue of their religious be- 
liefs and the laws deriving from them, on the one hand, and 
their “lip service” to the beliefs of the ignorant masses (which 
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originated in the penetration of foreign influences), through 
lack of choice, and for didactic purposes, on the other hand, 
as was done in the past, but by recognizing the aspirations of 
the rabbis for a social monopoly over ritual power. The rab- 
binic demonological stories are to be understood in a similar 
way. They, too, should be seen as a narrative shaping of mo- 
tifs that rest upon popular beliefs in both their own circles as 
well as amongst the masses, with a didactic objective. More 
than the stories are concerned with demonic reality in itself, 
they are about the relations between this reality and that of 
the sages, and more specifically the relative superiority of the 
sages and their disciples over all that affects the ways of the 
demons. This includes protection from them and control over 
them by the power of their holiness, their legal authority, and 
ritual-magical means. Thus, the demonological stories join 
the magical and mystical ones in revealing a ramified sys- 
tem of beliefs and ritual practices relating to angels, demons, 
and sorcery in the Jewish culture of Late Antiquity. Primary 
magical evidence completes the picture by tying the literary 
testimony to day-to-day experience and exposing the actual 
praxis of ancient Jewish magic. 

[Yuval Harari (2"¢ ed.)] 


In Medieval Hebrew Literature 

TERMINOLOGY. ‘The terms “magic” (kishuf), “magician” (me- 
khashef ), and “witch” (mekhashefah) are relatively rare in me- 
dieval Hebrew literature, especially when compared with the 
frequency with which magic practices are mentioned. The 
underlying reason is undoubtedly the explicit biblical prohi- 
bition against the practice of magic (repeatedly dwelt upon 
in medieval Hebrew literature) and the Bible’s abhorrence of 
magicians and soothsayers. There is, therefore, no favorable 
allusion to magic practices in medieval literature, and they 
are rarely dealt with in a purely informative manner, although 
the numerous texts of the Genizah dealing with this topic al- 
low us to understand in how many ways magic was present 
in Jewish life during the Middle Ages. Such terms as kishuf 
mekhashef, and mekhashefah were descriptive of the wicked, 
sinners, and non-Jews. Magic was discussed in medieval He- 
brew literature, but surreptitiously, under the guise of differ- 
ent names, such as segullot (“remedies” or “charms”), kameot 
(“amulets”), refuot (“cures”), goralot (“destinies” or “fortunes”), 
simanim (“signs” or “omens”), and refafot (“bodily itches as a 
portent”). The medieval writer thus was able to circumvent the 
term “magic” and eschew a direct confrontation with the bib- 
lical prohibition. In fact, the practice of magic was very popu- 
lar and widespread among medieval Jews, and the number of 
texts including magical elements is very striking. 


SOURCES AND DISSEMINATION. Literature on magic is uni- 
versal in its character, its methods, and its structure. Each 
society, each language, and every period contributed toward 
magic literature, enriching it or modifying it in the light of the 
particular characteristics of the society, the culture, and the 
times. The main themes and methods in magic were, however, 
transmitted from country to country, from language to lan- 
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guage throughout the ages without any basic changes being 
wrought. In the Middle Ages, Jewish magic literature differs 
very little from the magic literature of other nations. Magi- 
cal practices were very widespread during the Middle Ages 
not only in Jewish communities but also among Muslims and 
Christians. Textbooks of magic circulated in the three cul- 
tures, although theoretical considerations were less frequent. 
Hebrew works on magic quote extensively from non-Jew- 
ish magic literature, citing especially sources that medieval 
scholarship attributed to ancient Greek authors. The basic 
terminology and methods found in Hebrew works are simi- 
lar to those dominant in non-Jewish works. In some Hebrew 
works a term may be used which was originally Hebrew but 
is applied in such a way as to show that it was copied from 
a non-Hebrew work; its Hebrew origin had apparently been 
unknown to the Hebrew writer, for example, the term Elo’ Sa- 
baot derived from the Hebrew Elohei Zevaot. Angelology and 
magic formulas in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin of the Hellenis- 
tic period were basic to the development of medieval magic 
literature. Since this period led to the fusion of Hebrew and 
non-Hebrew formulas, the process continued throughout the 
Middle Ages when terms and formulas from Arabic, German, 
French, Slavic, and other languages were added to medieval 
Hebrew magic literature. To date there is no serious study on 
the sources on which medieval Hebrew magic works drew. 
The various influences have neither been defined nor classi- 
fied and no clear distinction can therefore be made between 
the following sources: the Assyrian and Babylonian (which 
apparently also influenced the Talmud), the Hellenistic (Jew- 
ish-Hellenistic and Greek), the ancient Egyptian and their 
later adaptations during the syncretistic periods of the Roman 
Empire, the original Arabic and their fusion with the Persian 
and Indian, and the European which were intermingled with 
Arabic and other sources. Principally, however, there is as yet 
no way to distinguish in every case between traditional He- 
brew magic, derived from the biblical and talmudic periods, 
and the magic elements which reached Jewish writers from 
foreign sources. An example is a Greek and Arabic traditional 
connection between Saturn and magic; in Jewish medieval 
thought both magic and Saturn, who is in charge of the Jew- 
ish people, are also connected with the Sabbath day (Idel). We 
know today that Jewish magic in the Middle Ages was strongly 
influenced by two Arabic treatises, al-Kindi’s De radiis and al- 
Majariti’s Picatrix, which were translated into Latin and He- 
brew, but their actual degree of influence has not been suffi- 
ciently studied. Until such studies are made, only impressions 
and generalizations can serve as basis for any assumption as 
to the nature of medieval Hebrew magic works. 

Though there are no detailed studies on hand, there is 
no doubt that Jewish medieval magic drew on all the above- 
mentioned sources. Some medieval Hebrew works correspond 
very closely to non-Jewish magic writings. Others, for example 
a number of 18'+-century collections of Hebrew magic formu- 
las, differ little from magic formulas which survived from the 
geonic period. Collections which originated in North Africa 
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are very similar to works on magic by Jews in Germany. There 
is thus no essential difference in the basic magic formulas and 
the attitude toward magic between the various nations, coun- 
tries, and periods. The same fusion of ancient and medieval 
sources is to be found in each of these works, all of which con- 
tain Arab, European, and authentic Jewish elements. 


THE CHARACTER OF HEBREW MAGIC LITERATURE. The 
character of Hebrew magic literature was influenced not only 
by the biblical prohibition on witchcraft but by the nature of 
this literature. Works on magic neither use nor are identified 
by terms denoting magic, but were written under the guise 
of concepts which neither reveal their special character nor 
their contents. There are hundreds of collections on magic, in 
print and in manuscripts, appearing under such names as si- 
manim, refafot, refuot, goralot, and segullot. These works are 
usually not devoted only to one branch of magic or popular 
superstition, but to a variety of practices such as dream inter- 
pretation, popular medicine, and amulets. Unfortunately, the 
complete typology of magic literature has not yet been seri- 
ously studied. 

Many of these works are anonymous; in others the name 
of the editor or compiler appears in the introduction. (The 
term “author” is not applicable to such works, which are 
nothing but collections drawn from various sources.) Rarely 
is there anything known of them from other sources; most of 
them were obscure writers who did not engage in scholarly 
activities. This may be the underlying reason for the low level 
of the language and literary merit of most of these works. 
Some of the writings on magic are attributed to ancient sages 
and scholars; thus, for example, works which are partly de- 
voted to the interpretation of dreams are often ascribed to 
the biblical figures Daniel or Joseph; works on goralot (“des- 
tinies” or “fortunes”) are attributed to the wise *Ahithophel 
the Gilonite, etc. Babylonian geonim and early scholars, from 
Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon to Nahmanides, have had works on 
magic ascribed to them. Though widely disseminated, works 
on magic were mostly not written within the framework of 
medieval and early modern scholarly Hebrew literature. In any 
case, the corpus of Jewish magic, including complete books 
and fragments, is very large. Some of the better known works 
that discuss magic are Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed 
and Mishneh Torah, including sorcery and magic among the 
forbidden practices; the commentaries on the Pentateuch 
by Nahmanides (13 century); the responsa of Solomon ben 
*Adret and the sermons of Nissim *Gerondi in the 14* cen- 
tury; Nishmat Hayyim by *Manasseh Ben Israel, in which the 
author devotes a long chapter to the description of magical 
practices; Derekh ha-Shem by Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, has a 
section on magic; and Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, an important 
historical work in which the author, Gedaliah b. Joseph *Ibn 
Yahya, a Renaissance scholar, also discusses magic. 

The literature of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz, probably more 
than any other medieval corpus of Hebrew scholarly writings, 
is a source on medieval magic (12"" and 13 centuries), especially 
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Sefer Hasidim and the esoteric works of *Judah b. Samuel ha- 
Hasid of Regensburg and of his disciples, of which Hokhmat 
ha-Nefesh, a work on psychology by *Eleazar b. Judah of 
Worms, is a prime example. The concern of the Ashkenazi 
Hasidim with magic practices and phenomena has its roots 
in some of their theological ideas. 


MAGIC AND MEDIEVAL DISCIPLINES. Medieval man, as re- 
flected in the literature on magic, did not clearly differentiate 
between magic and other branches of knowledge, especially 
between medicine, astrology, and magic. There were very dif- 
ferent kinds of magic, some of them of a high cultural level, 
and other more popular types. Cultural magic was considered 
a branch of medieval science, at the same level as medicine 
or astrology. Many times, this magic was a kind of alternative 
medicine. Most of the collections dealing mainly with magic 
do not distinguish between the treatment of an ailment ac- 
cording to the accepted norms of popular medicine, such as 
the application of heat, herbs, and certain foods, and magic 
means, calling for the help of angels and demons to heal the 
patient. This failure of distinction was not only due to the lack 
of a scientific framework but to the desire to lend authority 
and legitimacy to magic formulas when combined with medi- 
cal practice. These works also do not clearly distinguish be- 
tween astrology and magic. Works on goralot (“destinies” or 
“fortunes”) include astrological calculations which portend 
the fate of a man according to the constellations at his birth, 
and determine his character traits and religious, economic, 
and social status. The same works also contain magic instruc- 
tions on how to use the auguries of the constellations for other 
purposes and how to change a man’s fate through incantations 
and amulets, etc. 

Most of the magic in the extant collections is devoted to 
simanim which derives from the fact that the Talmud, contrary 
to its injunction against the practice of magic, allows the prac- 
tice of “signs.” This literature describes various events, feel- 
ings, or even the itching of various parts of the human body 
(refafot), which are indicative of an oncoming event. Incanta- 
tions are often chanted and charms used in an attempt either 
to nullify an ominous portent or to enhance a benign proph- 
ecy. To this category also belongs the literature of “dream in- 
terpretation” which describes in detail various occurrences 
within dreams thought to reveal the future to the dreamer. 
Sometimes advice is tendered in the use of magical means to 
prevent the bad dreams from being realized. Compilations 
of popular medical literature, such as The Book of Women’s 
Love (perhaps 13" century), contained many magic (mainly 
love magic) elements and formulas; most of these practices, 
reflected in the written materials or transmitted in oral form, 
were current during the Middle Ages. Their main goal was 
to manipulate sexuality, intervening in human relationships. 
Some of these formulas are taken from the tradition of the 
“practical Kabbalah.” 

The segullah is basic to all magic formulas and is the 
main magic means used by the person himself. Knowledge 
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of many charms is the professional distinction of the expert 
magician. The central element in the segullah is a name or a 
series of names which is considered holy. The common ap- 
pellation of a magician in Eastern Europe in the 17 and 18% 
centuries as Baal Shem or Baal Shem Tov (“owner of the Holy 
Name” or “owner of the Holy Good Name”) is rooted in this 
practice. The name used is most frequently that of an angel, 
or, sometimes, one of the many names of God. Sometimes 
even the name of a demon is resorted to which would seem to 
make this form of magic “black magic.” The demon invoked 
in such charms is, however, thought to be a “bad angel” (mal- 
akh habbalah) who should be addressed when the magician 
intends to harm someone, kill an enemy, cause damage, find 
the whereabouts of a thief and make him return his loot, etc. 
Some of the names in the segullah are common biblical or tal- 
mudic-midrashic names, mostly polysyllabic so as to awe the 
hearer and to seem as strange as possible. Many of the names 
were culled from Heikhalot and Merkabah writings, the He- 
brew mystical literature of the talmudic and geonic period 
from which the major part of Hebrew medieval angelology is 
derived; sometimes even from non-Hebrew sources; others 
were created anagrammatically according to a definite system, 
either from other known names or from biblical verses. 

The name, which is the essence of the segullah, is supple- 
mented with various elements which differ from book to book 
and even from page to page in the same work. The segullah, 
or the petition for magical intercession (of a supernatural 
power), must be written in a clear form or enunciated clearly 
and loudly. Sometimes the time at which the deed should oc- 
cur (a certain hour of the day or night or a certain day of the 
month) is also given; an astrological element was thus added 
to the magical charm. Certain substantive elements are also 
added, such as bits of flesh, bone, or skin from various animals 
(or even the human body), or certain herbs or plants. In the 
classic cases of sympathetic magic sometimes the performer 
of the act of magic, when he directs an incantation against a 
certain person, draws a picture of the latter or writes his name, 
or even molds his likeness in clay. These means were especially 
resorted to in the case ofa thief. The suffering inflicted by sym- 
pathetic magic on the thief caused him to reveal the cache of 
the stolen goods and give them back. Through these means 
demons could also be compelled to serve man, when an incan- 
tation with the name of the culprit proved ineffective. 

The segullah is used both as a direct magic act to attain 
a certain aim and as an auxiliary to medical aid, to reveal a 
man’s fate, to appease or prompt the auguries of a “sign,” or 
to interpret a dream. An amulet, for instance, is usually noth- 
ing more than a segullah written in a certain form, so that a 
person could carry it with him always. Such a charm is usu- 
ally protective, invoking the heavenly powers to safeguard the 
wearer against any harm. 

The contents of works on segullot are arranged accord- 
ing to their purposes. A title states the function of the charm 
after which there is a description of the charm including the 
holy names and the other necessary elements. Another type 
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of segullot literature, sometimes called shimmushim (“uses”), 
is arranged according to the holy names indicating the pur- 
pose and uses to which each name can be put. Thus, for in- 
stance, Sefer ha-Heshek lists 70 names of the archangel *Meta- 
tron, after each of which the author gives the use that it can 
be put to and what magical purpose can best be served by us- 
ing one particular appellation of this angel. The holy divine 
names, composed either of 42 letters or 72 letters, which are 
comprised of units of three or six letters, serve many magic 
purposes; each name can be the means of achieving a specific 
magic goal. Treatises on the magic use of the Psalms (Sefer 
Shimmush Tehillim) and on the properties of the members of 
animals were very common in Jewish houses. Some form of 
magic was even practiced by rabbis who did not see them as 
opposed to Judaism (Barkai). “Shimmushei Tehillim” (“The 
Uses of the Psalms”), a body of magic writings, describes the 
magic power inherent in certain verses and chapters in the 
Psalms and in some other Scriptures. The Bible was also used 
for the purpose of “sign” magic, i-e., prophecies. A person 
practicing this magic would open the Bible, put his finger at 
random on a certain verse and the content of this verse would 
reveal the attitude of the Divine Powers to the question or re- 
quest of the person inquiring. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MYSTIC AND MAGIC LITERA- 
TURES. Scholars believe that the extent of the influence of 
magic on Jewish mysticism has not yet been sufficiently stud- 
ied. Historical circumstances rather than literary or concep- 
tual affinities have created an impression, especially in mod- 
ern times, that there is a similarity or even identity between 
mystic literature and magic in Jewish life and thought. One 
expression of this view is the term “kabbalah maasit” (“practi- 
cal tradition”), which is magic, and “kabbalah iyyunit” (“theo- 
retical tradition”), which is mysticism. “Kabbalah” in this con- 
text means nothing more than tradition and does not denote 
any special mystical system. Nineteenth-century scholars of 
Jewish studies who were fiercely opposed to *Hasidism, which 
is one derivation of the Kabbalah proper (the mystical ideol- 
ogy), saw Hasidism and Kabbalah as representing medieval 
superstition, and did not try to differentiate between mysti- 
cal thought and magic practice, which to them seemed to de- 
rive from the same source. Their ideas were accepted even by 
some 20'"-century scholars. 

Still, there is some connection between the development 
of magic literature and mystical literature. In talmudic times 
there undoubtedly existed a unique magic literature to which 
such works as Sefer ha-Razim, published in a scholarly edi- 
tion (by M. Margalioth, 1966; there is an English translation 
by M.A. Morgan, 1983), clearly testify. The book is an example 
of early Jewish magic which did not have any mystic tendency, 
and which is influenced mainly by non-Hebrew sources. 

If the magic elements are not very dominant in this kind 
of rabbinic literature, the writings of the Heikhalot and the 
Merkabah have a strong magical component. Included are 
works of a clear magical character, e.g., Hakkarat Panim ve- 
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Sidrei Sirtutim, a work on chiromancy. Even major works of 
this literature, such as Sefer Heikhalot Rabbati, include some 
material concerning prophecies, signs, and even incantations. 
According to the conceptual view of Heikhalot and Merkabah 
literature, when the angels revealed heavenly mysteries (rev- 
elations which constitute the body of this literature) to the 
talmudic sages they also made esoteric magic disclosures in 
which they described the divine worlds and eschatological se- 
crets. These texts of early Jewish mysticism include many ad- 
jurations of magical character asking the angels to come down 
and reveal to man the mysteries of heaven and earth, includ- 
ing the complete knowledge of the Torah, and sometimes al- 
luding to the necessary rituals for the heavenly journey of the 
mystic. The means of achieving the goals of this mysticism is 
magic; the authors of this literature “attempted to integrate 
magic into Judaism” (Schaefer). The magical view of the He- 
brew language, combining letters for forming divine names, 
is one of the bases of this form of Jewish mysticism. Medieval 
scholars, the Hasidei Ashkenaz, and the kabbalists who re- 
sorted to Heikhalot and Merkabah literature in their esoteric 
and mystical speculations also accepted the magic tradition 
that it embraced and sometimes even practiced it. 

Magic is relatively little treated in theoretical Kabbalah 
writings, especially in works which concentrated on matters 
concerning the structure of the divine worlds, the Sefirot, 
and the developments within the divine realm (themes cen- 
tral to kabbalistic literature). Many kabbalists, from those in 
the Gerona circle (138 century) on, did not practice magic at 
all. The doctrines of medicine and astrology are undoubtedly 
nearer to that of magic than the doctrines of Jewish mysticism. 
A detailed examination of magic literature clearly shows that 
most of those who practiced magic, or the authors of works 
on magic, did not know anything about mysticism in general, 
or Kabbalah in particular. It is therefore very unlikely that 
kabbalistic symbolism of the holy Sefirot, or the kabbalistic 
concept of evil, would appear in magic charms. When the 
Zohar became part of the holy literature and widely known, 
it was used for magic purposes, but no more than the Book of 
Psalms. The use that both works were put to does not reflect 
their original content. Supernatural knowledge and powers 
were, however, attributed to many kabbalists. Even Isaac the 
Blind, one of the earliest kabbalists who lived in Provence, was 
described as having the power to distinguish between a new 
soul, which appeared for the first time in the world, and an old 
soul, which had been reincarnated. This tradition of magic and 
supernatural hagiography of prominent kabbalists developed 
continually up to the times of Isaac *Luria and “Israel Baal 
Shem Tov. The writings of Moshe *Cordovero (16' century), 
the kabbalist of Safed, are also full of magical views, since he 
adopted a type of Kabbalah very close to astral magic. 

Based on a tradition preserved in a talmudic text on the 
creation of an artificial man, unable to speak, and using tech- 
niques found in the Sefer Yezirah (combination of letters), 
medieval kabbalists and hasidic circles developed the idea of 
the golem, which was from the very beginning replete with 
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magic content. There were different modalities of this idea 
in Franco-Ashkenazi and Sephardic centers, going from the 
purely material being to the fully spiritual one. Zoharic and 
Lurianic kabbalists were not interested in the topic, while ec- 
static kabbalists and Cordovero paid attention to it. In par- 
ticular, the Ashkenazi texts dealing with the golem were basi- 
cally magical, as shown by Idel. 

Magic in Kabbalah literature is touched upon in discus- 
sion of earthly or demonological matters, but even in this lit- 
erature it was cautiously treated and circumscribed. Few magic 
elements are found in the Zohar, and in the writings of other 
early kabbalists there are even less. The case of the ecstatic 
Kabbalah, the school of Abraham *Abulafia, is very different: 
for him, magical techniques like the combination of letters 
can be a help in attaining the personal mystical experience 
that endows the mystic with magical powers. 

Later magic literature and kabbalistic doctrine were also 
seldom fused. Hayyim *Vital describes some magic practices 
in his autobiographical work Sefer ha-Hezyonot (“Book of Vi- 
sions”), which, however, he does not relate to the special kab- 
balistic doctrine of his teacher, Isaac Luria. In his theological 
works, magic is a marginal theme. Though he accepted magic, 
it did not impinge on his innermost spiritual beliefs expressed 
in the kabbalistic myth which he set down in many books. The 
same applies to the writings of many other kabbalists. 

The Hasidei Ashkenaz discussed magic in their works 
at length and also had some magic works attributed to them. 
The relationship they established between esoteric theology 
and magic speculation was rooted in a peculiar theological 
development. The Ashkenazi hasidic theology is based on 
the concept that God, far away from the natural world and 
the laws that govern it, is revealed, according to these laws, 
within the world of man in specific, well-defined phenom- 
ena which confirm to man His existence. Such phenomena, 
miraculous in character, including magic, witchcraft, and de- 
monology, defy the laws of nature and reveal the power of the 
hidden Godhead. The Hasidei Ashkenaz consequently tried 
to collect in their writings as many descriptions of such phe- 
nomena as possible which they analyzed and on which they 
commented in the light of their own esoteric doctrine. The 
inference, however, cannot be drawn that they dealt in practi- 
cal magic more or less than other scholars of that period. The 
implication is merely that they were theologically interested in 
such matters more than others, and therefore included them 
in their literature. 

The Hasidei Ashkenaz thus became famous as scholars 
possessed of magic knowledge, and many legends revolved 
around them, such as the story about a competition in magic 
between *Samuel b. Kalonymus he-Hasid, and three non-Jew- 
ish magicians; the story about the ability of Eleazar b. Judah 
of Worms to get very quickly from place to place (kefizat ha- 
derekh) by the power of a magical formula; the tale of Judah 
b. Samuel he-Hasid who overpowered an evil magician; and 
many others. How far the legends woven about scholars were 
removed from the actual lives of these scholars may be seen 
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by the fact that Abraham *Ibn Ezra, the Spanish Jewish phi- 
losopher and commentator, became the hero of many magic 
stories (probably because of his astrological works). 

Some 19'b-century scholars described modern Hasidism, 
founded by Israel Ba’al Shem Tov, as a prime example of magic 
and superstition. While many leaders of the hasidic movement 
believed in magic and practiced it, especially in giving amulets 
(the Baal Shem Tov himself dealt in magic and probably made 
his living as a popular healer and magician), hasidic theoreti- 
cal literature, the vast homiletic literature which describes its 
ideology, is devoid of all magic elements. Hasidic tales might 
contain elements of the use of magic or of overcoming magic 
deeds performed by evil non-Jews, but hasidic doctrines es- 
chewed magic elements even more than the kabbalistic litera- 
ture which the Hasidim had inherited and developed. The dif- 
ference between the “practical tradition” of Hasidism, which 
practiced magic, and the “ideological (theoretical) tradition” 
of the movement is probably more pronounced in modern 
Hasidism than in any other mystic movement. 


MEDIEVAL JEWISH MAGICIANS. The terms mekhashef (“ma- 
gician”) and mekhashefah (“witch”) in medieval literature des- 
ignate two very different categories. A mekhashef is a person 
possessed of secret knowledge in magic which he uses for his 
own profit or to help others. He is considered a professional 
and is paid for his services. While in medieval Hebrew litera- 
ture there are few records of a Jew being described as a me- 
khashef, in the early modern period the usage is much more 
frequent but under the name *Ba’al Shem (i.e., “owner of the 
Holy Name”). 

Mekhashef designates a certain psycho-pathological state, 
often connected with cannibalism. The term alludes to women 
and men who wander in forests, singly or in groups, or some- 
times live in a community and kidnap babies or even grown- 
ups in order to eat them or suck their blood. While the term 
mekhashefah frequently recurs in medieval Hebrew literature, 
the actual phenomenon it represents seems to have been rare. 
In the 12" and 13" centuries in Central Europe these vam- 
pires were called “shtria” for the female (from the Latin strix, 
striga) and werewolf for the male. Such vampires do not nec- 
essarily possess any supernatural powers or secret knowl- 
edge. In Sefer *Hasidim, a 13°-century ethical work, there is 
a description of a baby born with teeth and a tail. The rabbi 
of the community advised that these be cut, so that when he 
grew up he would not eat people. This seems to testify to a 
case where a child was considered to have been born a were- 
wolf, and could be cured naturally. No supernatural elements 
seem to be involved either in the birth of the werewolf or the 
proposed cure. A community where women ate children is 
also described in Sefer Hasidim. When threatened that if they 
continued their practice their teeth would be ground on the 
stones of the well, they stopped. The story is told as a clinical 
fact (which it probably was) and there seems to be neither any 
supernatural nor religious connotation or implication. On the 
other hand, in other stories from 13'®-century Central Europe 
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such creatures are immortal. They never die naturally but are 
killed in a prescribed manner. In one case, a witch was offered 
divine forgiveness if she were to reveal the secret of how she 
might be killed. Thus the person who committed the sin of 
cannibalism could religiously be saved. The phenomenon, ap- 
parently pathological in nature, was, in some cases, explained 
supernaturally — as if such cases were already dead, and there- 
fore could not be killed. The mekhashefah does not belong to 
magic in the strict sense but designates a species of abomi- 
nable creatures who form a category in themselves to which 
should be added the beliefs associated with them such as the 
belief in the “mare,” a woman who strangles men in their sleep 
(hence the word “nightmare”). Other unnatural creatures who 
do not fit into either of the above categories should be classed 
somewhere between demons and magicians, or demons and 
witches. The term mekhashefah and the literature that evolved 
around it had relatively little influence on the development 
of medieval Jewish culture; the term mekhashef, however, is 
much more prominent. 

In the 17" and 18" centuries in Eastern Europe the posi- 
tion of magicians (“baalei Shem”) began to emerge on the Jew- 
ish social scene. The baalei Shem practiced magic and popular 
medicine, used amulets, drove away demons, and prophesied. 
Owing to the power inherent in the names they knew to use, 
they could discover thieves, retrieve lost articles, purify houses 
from evil spirits, etc. From the historical point of view, how- 
ever, these magicians were of special significance in that many 
of them disseminated Shabbatean ideas throughout Eastern 
Europe; magicians were also instrumental in the development 
of the hasidic movement. 


MAGIC IN MEDIEVAL JEWISH SOCIETY. In the opinion of 
some scholars, a negative attitude in respect to magic has rel- 
egated the study of magic, and its role in medieval Jewish so- 
ciety, to the margins of Jewish studies. The existing materials, 
in particular the fragments of the Genizah, have not yet been 
adequately studied, and we still lack today good monographs 
on medieval Jewish magic and divination. For that reason, it 
is not easy to attain an accurate picture of the social role of 
magic during these centuries. Jewish intellectuals did not con- 
sider magic either as an ideological or social challenge which 
had to be dealt with. But the texts of the Genizah show that 
magic was familiar at both the elite and popular levels of cul- 
ture (Wasserstrom). The belief in the power of magic was ap- 
parently universal in Jewish society, both in the East and in 
the West, from the beginning of the Middle Ages up to early 
modern times. Opposition to magic was voiced by but a few 
which, when expressed in writing, formed a minor element 
within their work. While Maimonides, like some other Jewish 
philosophers, rejected magic and the use of amulets, he was 
not deeply concerned with it and only devoted a few passages 
to the problem in Guide of the Perplexed, much less, for in- 
stance, than to his argument with astrology on which he wrote 
a special treatise. Among others who repudiated magic were 
Saadiah Gaon (who rejected it in the same way as astrology) 
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and Hai Gaon; they too, however, did not stress the question 
in their writings. As a consequence belief in magic hardly ever 
called forth any defenders in Hebrew literature. In the great 
13"-century controversy the rabbis of France in their criticism 
also denounced Maimonides for his opposition to magic; it 
was, however, a very minor point. Menahem Ziyyoni’s short 
treatise on the defense of magic and the belief in demons, 
Zefunei Ziyyoni (in Ms.), is written from a kabbalistic point 
of view as were similar treatises by other kabbalists. 

The practice of magic (which is quite different from a be- 
lief in magic) was also not a major problem in Judaism, though 
magic as such was condemned outright because of the bibli- 
cal prohibition and it therefore was practiced under the guise 
of different names. The practice of “signs,” “charms,” amulets, 
astrology, and popular medicine was never a subject of seri- 
ous scholarly discussion. Magic was employed without deep 
discussion in many areas of life: for influencing people’s feel- 
ings and opinions, for healing all kinds of illness, for incanta- 
tions, for mystical trance-inducement, for apotropaic charms, 
and even for finding hidden treasures. Some halakhists tried 
to accept the situation, distinguishing between magical prac- 
tices that were directly forbidden and other practices that 
could be seen as not properly magic and were allowed. It was 
not strange that some magical practices, connected first of all 
with popular medicine or with human relations, or even with 
mystical traditions, were explained as something natural, and 
as such were not forbidden. Other kinds of magical practices, 
performed with the intention of influencing astral forces, or 
related to black magic, were usually prohibited. Owing to the 
biblical prohibition on magic the most vulgar and “black” 
forms of magic did not become common in Judaism and such 
practices as necromancy were very rare. While some books on 
magic contain formulas for killing an enemy by magic means, 
for love potions, etc., there is no evidence that these were prac- 
ticed. These formulas were probably copied from non-Jewish 
sources. Sorcery was many times identified with black magic, 
and while some jurists did not see in it any real danger, oth- 
ers saw it in the context of demons or destructive angels and 
considered it forbidden as contrary to God's will. 

As a result the practice of some kinds of magic was not 
a legitimate and commonly accepted profession in medieval 
Jewish society and the religious convictions of a man who 
practiced magic were suspect. Formulas were thus written 
down since there was no oral transmission within a special 
class of practitioners of magic. Many Jews, especially in the 
East, usually consulted non-Jewish magicians rather than 
Jewish magicians. 

The Christian injunctions against magic and witchcraft 
and the fierce persecutions against those who practiced magic, 
which started around the end of the 15" century, affected in a 
particular way many *Conversos, but also old Christian fami- 
lies that had to face similar charges. Jews and Conversos were 
accused of ritual crimes and were persecuted by the Inquisi- 
tion, as in the case of “the holy child of La Guardia” at the 
end of the 15 century which was considered a case of black 
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magic. This kind of attitude does not have parallel in Juda- 
ism. There are few examples in Judaism of Jews persecuting 
Jews because of magic practices. In those rare cases where 
there is evidence of such persecutions, the accusation served 
as a camouflage for more fundamental reasons. Thus the ac- 
cusations of the rabbis of Venice against Moses Hayyim Luz- 
zatto for dealing in magic were a guise for their suspicion that 
he had Shabbatean tendencies. In those Jewish communities 
where Christian anti-witchcraft persecutions had an influence, 
such as Italy, the relationship between Jews and non-Jews was 
closer than elsewhere. 

The only social sphere of Jewish life in which magic prac- 
tice attained legitimacy was in the formulas of the herem (“ex- 
communication”). Many herem texts have incantations with 
a clear magic undertone. 

The un-transcendental purposes of most magical prac- 
tices were probably one of the reasons why magic played such 
a minor role in cultivated medieval Jewish literature. There are 
few records of major significance in which magic featured, 
such as *Joseph della Reina’s attempt to hasten the redemp- 
tion through magic means. Magic literature centers around 
such minor matters as toothaches and lost articles, and some 
attempt at prophecy of private persons’ destiny. It thus did 
not always relate to the major historical and ideological prob- 
lems of medieval Jewish society. The private character of the 
practice rendered it unimportant in the eyes of both its sup- 
porters and opponents so that it never became a major issue 
of dispute. 

In spite of the relatively small influence that magic had 
on medieval Jewish thought, some scholars consider that the 
widespread use of magical practices among Jews made the 
members of other communities see magic as a Jewish spe- 
cialization. This can in no way justify the fact that Jewish 
magic became a cause for antisemitism and hatred toward the 
Jews in the Middle Ages. The belief that every Jew was an 
evil magician, possessed of supernatural evil powers, was very 
widespread among certain popular groups of Christians in 
the Middle Ages and early modern times. In some unculti- 
vated ambiances Jews were believed to be the people of Sa- 
tan and they thus possessed supernatural secrets. This con- 
cept was one of the major sources of persecutions and blood 
libels throughout that period. Jewish reality in the Middle 
Ages hardly gave any substance to such accusations or to 
such an impression of the Jewish people. The basis for it was 
Christian theology, which in ecclesiastical circles described 
the Jews as deicides, therefore Satanic, and therefore possess- 


ors of magic. 
[Joseph Dan / Angel Saenz-Badillos (24 ed.)] 
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MAGIDOR, MENACHEM (1946- ), president of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. Magidor was born in Petah Tik- 
vah, Israel. He received his academic education at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, getting his B.Sc. in mathematics and 
physics in 1965, a M.Sc. in mathematics in 1967, and a Ph.D. 
in mathematics in 1972. In 1968 he joined the department of 
mathematics at the Hebrew University. From 1975 to 1977 he 
was a lecturer in the department of mathematics of Ben-Gu- 
rion University and in 1976-78 he was head of the computer 
science program there. In 1978 he returned to the Hebrew 
University, where he became professor in 1982. In 1987-89 
he was chairman of the Institute of Mathematics and Com- 
puter Science and in 1988-89 he was member of the executive 
committee of the board of governors of the university. In 1992 
Magidor was named dean of the faculty of sciences, a position 
he held until 1996. From 1997 he was the president of the He- 
brew University. Magidor was a member of professional and 
academic associations in the field of mathematics. He served 
as editor of several academic journals and book series and 


published some 50 articles. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


MAGIDOV, JACOB (1869-1943), Yiddish writer and editor. 
Born in Odessa, he received both a traditional and a secu- 
lar education. Immigrating to the United States in 1886, he 
worked in a shirt factory and studied law at night, passing the 
bar examination in 1904 and for a time practicing law. Active 
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in the Jewish labor movement from his arrival, he played an 
important role in 1888 in the founding of the United Hebrew 
Trades, an important institution devoted to organizing Jewish 
workers into unions. He was also active in the Socialist Labor 
Party. Magidov began his career as a writer and editor in the 
Jewish socialist press in 1894. He wrote for Di Arbeter Tsaytung 
on American politics and became city editor of the Dos Abend 
Blat at the end of the 1890s. After writing for the Forverts for a 
short time he joined Der Morgn-Zhurnal in 1901 and remained 
associated with it for the rest of his life. His book Der Shpigl 
fun der Ist Side (“The Mirror of the East Side,” 1923) contains 
valuable insights into Jewish personalities of his generation. 
Magidov was one of the many immigrant intellectuals who felt 
it their duty to bridge the gap between the Yiddish-speaking 
masses and their new environment. Especially as the city edi- 
tor of Der Morgn-Zhurnal, he served them as an interpreter 
of events in the new homeland. 
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MAGINO, MEIR (late 16" century), Venetian inventor. In 
1587 Pope Sixtus v invited him to introduce into the Papal 
States his process of extracting silk thread from the cocoon 
twice a year. Concerning this new process, Magino published 
an Italian work entitled Dialoghi di M. Magino Gabrielli He- 
breo venetiano sopra l'utili sue invenzioni circa la seta (Venice, 
1588); this elegantly printed book contains numerous illus- 
trations, among them a portrait of the author, and a Hebrew 
poem written by him with an Italian translation by S. Tella- 
rino. A second patent secured for Magino the rights to a new 
process for polishing mirrors and colored cut glass with a 
special kind of oil. He was also granted the exclusive right to 
produce special wine bottles, which are still in use in Roman 
wineshops. One of his children, GABRIEL induced Ferdinand 
1 of Tuscany to issue the famous appeal to Jews to come and 
settle in Leghorn (1593). He was promised the office of consul 
general of the Jews in Pisa and Leghorn, but the appointment 
did not materialize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 238f.; 
A. Milano, Ghetto di Roma (1964), 81f. 


[Attilio Milano] 


MAGNES, JUDAH LEON (1877-1948), U.S. rabbi and com- 
munal leader. He was chancellor and first president of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. Magnes was born in San Fran- 
cisco, California, to parents who emigrated from Poland and 
Germany in 1863. He attended the Hebrew Union College, 
where he was ordained as a Reform rabbi in 1900. Magnes 
spent the years 1900-03 studying in Berlin and Heidelberg. 
During his years in Germany he traveled widely in Eastern 
Europe and was profoundly moved by the intensive Jewish 
life he found. It strengthened his earlier sympathetic feeling 
toward Zionism and brought him to the commitment to make 
Zionism and service to his people his mission in life. 
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On his return from Germany he became rabbi of Temple 
Israel in Brooklyn (1904-05) and afterward the assistant rabbi 
of Temple Emanu-El in New York (1906-10). At the same time 
he served as the secretary of the American Zionist Federation 
(1905-08) and later became the president of the Kehillah of 
New York *City from its founding in 1908 until its demise in 
1922; he left for Palestine in the same year. Founded to advance 
and coordinate Jewish life in New York City, the Kehillah dealt 
vigorously with such internal problems as religious life and 
Jewish education; in the latter area its Bureau of Jewish Edu- 
cation, directed by Samson *Benderly, pioneered in the cen- 
tralization and modernization of Jewish education in the U.S. 
The Kehillah was active and effective in labor arbitration and 
helped to repress crime in the immigrant Jewish areas in coop- 
eration with the city’s police department. It provided a nexus 
for cooperation between “uptown” and “downtown” Jews and 
a forum for Jewish public opinion. Magnes was the Kehillah’s 
moving spirit and most competent leader, spokesman, peace- 
maker, fund raiser, and philosopher, and thus a leading fig- 
ure in the metropolis. In 1905 he participated in the Zionist 
Congress at Basle as a member of the U.S. delegation. It was 
there that he came face to face with the leaders of Russian 
Jewry and through them he reached a greater understand- 
ing of East European Jewry. Back in New York (after his first 
visit in Palestine) he headed the greatest Jewish demonstra- 
tion against the Kishinev pogroms and established the Self- 
Defense Association which collected funds for the purchase 
of arms to be smuggled to the Jewish *self-defense bodies 
in Russia. In 1904 he joined Solomon *Schechter’s inner cir- 
cle and moved toward religious traditionalism. In Zionism he 
became a disciple and follower of Ahad *Ha-Am, whom 
Magnes called “The Harmonious Jew.’ After the Kishinev 
pogroms he helped Cyrus *Sulzberger and Louis *Marshall 
in establishing the American Jewish *Committee. In 1908 he 
married Beatrice Lowenstein, the sister-in-law of Louis Mar- 
shall, and this brought him closer to the leading Jewish cir- 
cles. At the same time he strengthened his ties with the East 
European Jews. 

Magnes’ shift toward religious traditionalism brought 
him to break with Temple Emanu-El. His unfulfilled demands 
for religious changes led him to resign in 1910. From 1911 to 
1912 he was rabbi of B’nai Jeshurun, a leading Conservative 
congregation, after which he left congregational work alto- 
gether to devote himself to Jewish public service. However, 
Magnes’ opposition to U.S. entry into World War 1 in 1917 
out of pacifist convictions, and his activity in the peace move- 
ment during the war, undermined his leadership of a Jewish 
community firmly committed to the war and concerned over 
possible imputations of disloyalty. His brilliant U.S. Jewish 
communal career actually ended in 1917. In 1922 Magnes em- 
igrated with his family to Palestine, where he continued his 
activities in establishing the Hebrew *University of which he 
was the chancellor (1925-35) and first president (1935-48) un- 
til his death. He was active in raising funds for the university, 
in securing the donation of several personal libraries, and in 
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developing several of its major divisions, especially the Insti- 
tute for Jewish Studies which was inaugurated in 1924, even 
before the official opening of the Hebrew University in 1925. 
The Hebrew University honored him first by publishing Sefer 
Magnes in 1938 and later by naming one of the Chairs of Bible 
and the press of the University after him, as well as by grant- 
ing him and Chaim Weizmann the first honorary degrees of 
the university. With the beginning of World War 11, in spite 
of his pacifistic outlook on life, he called for war against Nazi 
Germany, serving as chairman of the Supply Board Scientific 
Advisory Committee of the War. He also helped his life-long 
friend Henrietta *Szold in her Youth Aliyah work and became 
the chairman of an Emergency Council of Hadassah in Pal- 
estine, as well as the chairman of the Middle East Advisory 
Council of the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee which he had helped found in World War 1. During World 
War 11 he helped Jews who escaped to Turkey from Nazi-oc- 
cupied countries, became responsible for the direction of re- 
lief work amongst the Jews throughout the Orient. Out of his 
pacifist convictions and the belief that the Jews are not like 
all nations, he sought an accord with the Palestinian Arabs 
and entered the political arena with the conviction that Jew- 
ish-Arab accord is of the greatest importance not only for the 
peaceful building of the country but also for the Jewish spirit. 
He started his political agitation immediately after the 1929 
disturbances (see Israel, State of: Historical *Survey), stating, 
“One of the greatest cultural duties of the Jewish people is the 
attempt to enter the promised land, not by means of conquest 
as Joshua, but through peaceful and cultural means, through 
hard work, sacrifices, love and with a decision not to do any- 
thing which cannot be justified before the world conscience” 
(Opening Speech of the Hebrew University Academic Year 
1929/30). Magnes renewed his activities after the riots in 1936 
and opposed the Royal Commission’s suggestion for the par- 
titioning of Palestine, always believing in the policy of estab- 
lishing Palestine as a binational state and feeling that it was 
his personal mission to bring the Arabs and Jews together (see 
Berit *Shalom; Palestine Partition and Partition *Plans; *Pales- 
tine, Inquiry Commissions on). With this belief he carried on 
his political activities until his death in New York in 1948 while 
on a visit there. He was later reinterred in Jerusalem. A Judah 
L. Magnes Memorial Museum was set up in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, in 1961, and later moved to Berkeley. Magnes’ writings 
and speeches were collected in War-Time Addresses 1917-1921 
(1923), Addresses by the Chancellor of the Hebrew University 
(1936), and in The Perplexity of the Times (1946). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Bentwich, For Zion's Sake - A Biography 
of Judah L. Magnes (1954); A. Goren, New York Jews and the Quest 
for Community: The Kehillah Experiment 1908-1922 (1970); S.L. Hat- 
tis, The Bi-National Idea in Palestine During Mandatory Times (1970), 
64-71, 169-72, 258-71 and index; L. Roth, in: Jewish Education, 20 
(1949); S.H. Bergman, Faith and Reason (1961); Z. Szajkowski, in: 
Conservative Judaism, 22 no. 3 (1968); H. Parzen, in: Jsos, 29 (1967), 
203-335 32 (1970), 187-213. 


[Lloyd P. Gartner / Daniel Efron] 
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MAGNES MUSEUM, JUDAH L. Located in Berkeley, in 
a century-old mansion about a mile from the University of 
California, the Magnes Museum contains the third largest 
collection of Judaica in the United States. The Museum was 
founded in 1962 in Oakland by the New York-born Jewish 
educator Seymour Fromer, with editor and writer Rebecca 
Camhi Fromer as co-founder, and moved to its current loca- 
tion four years later. It is named in honor of Judah L. Magnes, 
who was born in San Francisco in 1877 and raised in Oakland, 
the first native Californian to receive rabbinical ordination. 
Magnes was the founder and first president of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and his friend and colleague Martin 
Buber became honorary chair of the museum soon after its 
inception. 

During Seymour Fromer’s 36-year tenure as museum 
director, and following his retirement in 1998, the museum 
has collected, preserved, and made available artistic, histori- 
cal, and literary material reflecting Jewish life and culture 
throughout history. In 1968, the Siegfried Strauss Collec- 
tion was acquired as the core of the museum's ceremonial art 
holdings, which have expanded to include one of the world’s 
largest collections of Hanukah menorahs and Torah binders, 
costumes, and other textiles. The museum also rescued arti- 
facts from endangered Jewish communities such as Czecho- 
slovakia, Morocco, Egypt, and India. 

Over the decades the museum has acquired thousands of 
prints, drawings, portfolios, and posters of Jewish interest in- 
cluding works by Hermann Struck, Ben Shahn, and Marc Cha- 
gall. It holds the works of painters such as Max Liebermann, 
Daniel Moritz Oppenheim, Toby Rosenthal, Lazar Krestin, 
Lesser Ury, Muriel Minkowski, Isadore Kaufman, and Raphael 
Soyer; and sculptors such as Elbert Weinberg and Harold Par- 
ris. In 1974, the museum won accreditation by the American 
Association of Museums, the first U.S. Jewish museum to re- 
ceive such recognition, and three years later was a founding 
member of the Council of American Jewish Museums. 

The museum is also a repository for historical documents 
of Jews in the American West. Its Western Jewish History Cen- 
ter, initiated in 1967 and directed for more than three decades 
by San Francisco State University Professor Moses Rischin, 
was the first regional Jewish history center in the U.S. It con- 
tains a comprehensive archival research library, including let- 
ters and diaries, organization reports and minutes, portraits 
and photographs, marriage and death certificates, and Anglo- 
Jewish newspapers published since 1857. In addition, the West- 
ern Jewish History Center has published more than a dozen 
books on Northern California Jewry: bibliographies, narra- 
tive histories, and personal memoirs. Through its Commission 
for the Preservation of Pioneer Jewish Cemeteries and Land- 
marks, the Museum has restored, and continues to maintain, 
seven Jewish Gold Rush cemeteries in the California Mother 
Lode in the foothills of the Sierra Mountains. 

The Museum sponsored the Jewish-American Hall of 
Fame, which has minted medals annually in recognition of 
Jews who have made significant contributions to American 
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life. Annual poetry, video, and photography competitions 
were established to showcase the work of contemporary art- 
ists and filmmakers. The Museum's Harry and Dorothy Blu- 
menthal Rare Book and Manuscript Library has a significant 
collection of illuminated ketukbot, manuscripts, and printed 
materials relating to Jewish customs and ceremonies, and to 
Jews in India and the Karaites. 

From its inception, the Magnes has made Holocaust 
studies one of its leading priorities and was one of the first 
museums to have a gallery devoted to the artifacts and art of 
the Shoah. In the mid-1960s, under the guidance of leading 
Oakland Rabbi Harold Schulweis, it established the Institute 
for the Righteous Acts, a center documenting and analyzing 
the altruistic behavior of rescuers of Jews during the Nazi Era. 
The museum has published numerous survivor memoirs and 
has emphasized the post-liberation period, with a publication 
and exhibit on the detention camp in Cypress, and several 
works on the Displaced Persons camps. 

Drawing on its own collections and loans from the U.S., 
Europe, and Israel, the Magnes has maintained a regular 
schedule of art, history, and ethnographic exhibits on Jewish 
life and culture. The Jacques and Esther Reutlinger Gallery 
was built in 1981 to accommodate changing exhibits and as- 
sociated educational programs. 

Especially in the 1970s and 1980s, the museum was one 
of the key catalysts of a Jewish cultural renaissance in the Bay 
Area as Fromer nurtured many young Jewish scholars and 
artists. He provided studio and exhibition space for the re- 
vival of illuminated Ketubot, led by David Moss; he assisted 
Deborah Kaufman in founding and developing the first Jewish 
Film Festival; he commissioned the California Jewish histo- 
rian Ava Kahn to create educational materials for schools; he 
provided the impetus to Fred Rosenbaum who founded the 
adult school Lehrhaus Judaica and wrote several books on lo- 
cal Jewish history published by the museum. 

In 2002, a younger Jewish museum in San Francisco 
emphasizing contemporary art merged with the Magnes. But 
disagreements about the direction of the merged institution 
resulted in a de-coupling in about a year. The Magnes looks 
forward to erecting a new center in the growing arts district 
of downtown Berkeley. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Rafael, Western Jewish History Center: A 
Guide to Archival Collections (1987); F. Helzel, The Print and Draw- 
ing Collection of the Judah L. Magnes Museum (1984); S. Morris, A 
Traveler’ Guide to Pioneer Jewish Cemeteries of the California Gold 
Rush (1996); R. Eis, Twenty-five Years Judah L Magnes Museum 
(1977); R. Eis, Hanukkah Lamps of the Judah L. Magnes Museum 
(1977); E. Helzel and E. Battat, Witness to History: The Jewish Poster, 


1770-1985 (1987). 
[Fred S. Rosenbaum (24 ed.)] 


MAGNIN, EDGAR FOGEL (1890-1984), U.S. Reform rabbi 
and communal leader. Magnin was born in San Francisco to 
a well-known mercantile family. He was ordained at Hebrew 
Union College (1914). After a year as rabbi in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia (1914), Magnin led Congregation B'nai B’rith, called 
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from 1929 onward the Wilshire Boulevard Temple in Los An- 
geles, which grew under his leadership from 400 families to 
2,000 to become one of the largest and most influential con- 
gregations in the country. During his tenure, the landmark 
building on Wilshire Boulevard that still serves as the home 
of his congregation was built and opened. His service to the 
congregation coincided with the dramatic expansion of Los 
Angeles Jewry in size and in influence. Outspoken, colorful, 
forceful, Rabbi Magnin was for many decades the unofficial 
voice and representative of the Los Angeles Jewish community 
in a variety of religious, governmental, social, educational, and 
cultural organizations and institutions and the leading voice of 
West Coast Reform Judaism. He was an early pioneer in Chris- 
tian Jewish dialogue. During World War 11 he represented the 
Jewish Welfare Board and traveled to combat zones under the 
auspices of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Within the Jewish community he was a leader in the Los An- 
geles Jewish Community Council, Cedars-Sinai Hospital, 
University Religious Conference, Los Angeles Hillel Coun- 
cil, Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, and 
Bnai Brith, among many others. Rabbi Magnin was a lecturer 
in history at the University of Southern California (1934-55) 
and at the California School of Hebrew Union College. The 
graduate school at Huc in Los Angeles is named the Edgar F. 
Magnin School of Graduate Studies. Deeply involved in politi- 
cal life, he delivered a prayer at the first inauguration of Rich- 
ard M. Nixon in 1969. Author of How to Lead a Richer and 
Fuller Life (1951), he was columnist for the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner and the Anglo-Jewish weekly Heritage. The street in 
front of the temple is name Edgar F. Magnin Square. 


[Max Vorspan] 


MAGNIN, MARY ANN COHEN (1849-1943), founder of I. 
Magnin and Company, a fashionable department store cater- 
ing to an exclusive clientele in the western United States. An 
extraordinary businesswoman known for her fashion sense 
and insistence on quality, Magnin, the daughter of a rabbi, 
was born in Scheveningen, Holland, and emigrated to London 
with her family. In 1865 she married Isaac Magnin, a Dutch- 
born gilder and carver in the Great Synagogue of London. 
The couple had eight children, seven of whom were born in 
London. In the mid-1870s, in the wake of the California gold 
rush, the family journeyed around Cape Horn to San Fran- 
cisco, where Isaac hoped to locate gilding work. Magnin, who 
had learned fine sewing and lace-trimming from her mother, 
began making baby clothes, lingerie, and bridal trousseaux 
to supplement the family’s income. She opened a small store 
in Oakland, before moving her business to San Francisco, 
soon hiring seamstresses to keep up with orders. Renamed I. 
Magnin in 1877, the store relocated to the city’s prime commer- 
cial district. Despite its name, Isaac Magnin, who died in 1907, 
was not involved in its management. As Magnin brought her 
sons into the business, merchandise selection expanded with 
fine women’s wear from New York and Europe. Beyond the 
main San Francisco store, others were built across the west- 
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ern United States, including Los Angeles, Seattle, Oakland, 
Santa Barbara, and other fashionable locales. All stores were 
designed by respected architects and the buildings became in- 
stant landmarks. When her store was destroyed by fire follow- 
ing the 1906 earthquake, Magnin retrieved her merchandise 
from the spared Customs House and continued to sell gar- 
ments from her undamaged home, hiring carriages to bring 
customers to her makeshift store. In this way, she clothed the 
new needy and made a substantial profit. Dubbed “Queen Vic- 
toria” by her family because of her regal demeanor, Magnin 
lived into her mid-nineties, daily inspecting the main San 
Francisco store until her death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magnin Family collection, Western Jewish 
History Center of the Judah Magnes Museum, Berkeley, California; 
C. Magnin and C. Robins. Call Me Cyril (1981); H. and FE. Rochlin, 
“Jews on the Western Frontier: An Overview,’ pt. 2, in: Arizona High- 
ways (Sept. 1985). 

[Ava F. Kahn (2™ ed.)] 


MAGNUS, English family. stk PHILIP MAGNUS (1842-1933) 
was an educator and politican. Born in London, he was a min- 
ister of the West London Synagogue of British Jews (Reform) 
from 1866 to 1880, and lectured in applied mathematics at 
University College, London. In 1880 Magnus was appointed 
organizing secretary and director of the newly established City 
and Guilds of London Institute. He served on the Royal Com- 
mission whose report led to the Technical Education Act of 
1884. Magnus was responsible for inclusion of a faculty of engi- 
neering at the reconstructed London University in 1889. From 
1906 to 1922, he was the university’s member of parliament, the 
first Jew to be elected for a university seat. He was knighted 
in 1886 and created a baronet in 1917. Magnus played a lead- 
ing part in Anglo-Jewish affairs, as chairman of the council 
of the West London Synagogue and as a vice president of the 
*Board of Deputies of British Jews and the *Anglo-Jewish As- 
sociation. He was violently opposed to Zionism and was one 
of the founders of the anti-Zionist League of British Jews. Sir 
Philip’s wife KATIE MAGNUS (1844-1924) was a writer. The 
daughter of the Portsmouth goldsmith and communal figure 
Emanuel Emanuel, she published traditional and historical 
tales for young readers and her often reprinted Outlines of 
Jewish History (1886) was an especially successful evocation of 
the past. Her Jewish Portraits (1888) included studies of *Judah 
Halevi, *Heine, and Moses *Mendelssohn. Sir Philip and Lady 
Magnus’ son, LAURIE MAGNUS (1872-1933), began his writing 
career mainly with studies of English poetry. In 1902 he wrote 
Aspects of the Jewish Question, which revealed him to be an 
anti-Zionist like his father. Four years later, in Religio Laici Ju- 
daici (“The Faith of a Jewish Layman”), he again propounded 
the view that Judaism was a religion and not a nationality. For 
14 years, from its inception in 1917 to its suspension, he ed- 
ited the anti-Zionist Jewish Guardian. He was active in Jew- 
ish communal life as a warden of the West London Reform 
Synagogue, a member of the council of Jews’ College, London, 
and president of the Union of Jewish Literary Societies. His 
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most important books were Dictionary of European Literature 
(1926) and The Jews in the Christian Era and their Contribution 
to its Civilization (1929). He was also a director of Routledge, 
the publishers. He married Dora (c. 1882-1972), the daughter 
of Sir Isidore *Spielmann. As Laurie Magnus shortly prede- 
ceased his father, the baronetcy devolved directly upon his 
son SIR PHILIP MONTEFIORE MAGNUS (1906-1988). Edu- 
cated at Westminster school and Oxford, he was originally a 
civil servant before becoming a full-time writer. He was the 
author of a number of successful and highly regarded biogra- 
phies: Edmund Burke (1939), Sir Walter Raleigh (1952), Glad- 
stone (1954), Kitchener (1958), and King Edward v1 (1964). He 
severed his connections with Judaism, and in 1951 formally 
added his wife's family name to his own, becoming Sir Philip 
Magnus-Allcroft. His best-selling biography of Gladstone is 
credited with restoring the reputation of the Victorians after 
its decline following World War 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Foden, Philip Magnus, Victorian Educa- 
tional Pioneer (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; R. Se- 


bag-Montefiore, “A Quest for a Grandfather: Sir Philip Magnus, 1° Bt., 
Victorian Educationalist, in: JHSET, 34 (1994-96), 141-59. 


[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


MAGNUS, EDUARD (1799-1872), German painter. Born in 
Berlin, Magnus studied medicine, philosophy, and architec- 
ture and traveled in France, Italy, Spain, and England before 
turning to painting. Magnus was a member of the generation 
of painters who effected the changes of art in Berlin in the 
1830s and 1840. Magnus’ work reflects the transition in Ger- 
man art of the period from Biedermeier to Realism. Begin- 
ning as a Nazarene (see Philipp *Veit), he developed a roman- 
tic neoclassicism influenced by the French painter Ingres, and 
finally a realistic style. He had a good reputation as a portrait 
painter. His paintings differ from other portraits in the pos- 
ture of his figures and in their natural facial expression, as seen 
in the 1845 portrait of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy (private 
collection). Among his other subjects were the singer Jenny 
Lind, the sculptor Thorwaldsen, and members of the Prus- 
sian royal family. Magnus also left some paintings recording 
his travels. He perceived the talent of the young artist Adolf 
Menzel and encouraged him by buying his paintings. He was 
baptized as a child. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog; M. Bryan, Bryan’s Diction- 
ary of Painters and Engravers (1904); Roth, Art, 546; L. Glaser, Edu- 
ard Magnus. Ein Beitrag zur Berliner Bildnismalerei des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts (1961). 

[Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (2"4 ed.)] 


MAGNUS, HEINRICH GUSTAV (1802-1870), German 
chemist and physicist. Magnus, who was born in Berlin into 
a wealthy family, left Judaism. He began teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1831. From 1845 to 1869 he was profes- 
sor of physics and technology at Berlin, and in 1861 became 
rector of the university. His numerous discoveries include 
the first platinum-ammonia complex, Magnus’ green salt 
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(Pt(NH3)4)Pt-Cl,) and the “Magnus Effect.” The latter re- 
ferred originally to projectiles which, subjected to rapid rota- 
tion, are turned aside from their original direction by forces 
which act upon them crosswise. It has important aerodynamic 
applications. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Huntress, in: Proceedings of the American 


Academy of Arts and Science, 81 (1952), 7of. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


MAGNUS, MARCUS (also known as Mordecai ben Man- 
lin Dessau, Raubach, and Weisel; d. 1736), court agent of the 
Prussian crown prince, later King Frederick William 1. In his 
struggle for power in the *Berlin community, his great ri- 
val was Jost *Liebmann and later Liebmann’s widow, Esther. 
In 1709 he became head of the community and in 1720 the 
spokesman for provincial Jewry before the Prussian authori- 
ties. After a protracted quarrel, in which both sides appealed 
to the king, Magnus persuaded the community to erect one 
public synagogue instead of the private ones maintained by 
Liebmann and the Veit and Riess families (1712/14). In 1722 
he was appointed salaried permanent chief elder of the Berlin 
community together with Moses Levi *Gomperz, a position 
he held until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Geiger, Geschichte der Juden in Berlin, 1 
(1871), 19, 21; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat..., 1 
(1953), 68, 110-1; L. Stern, Der preussische Staat und die Juden, 1 (1962), 
index; 2 (1962); S. Stern, The Court Jew (1950), 181, 185. 

[Meir Lamed] 


MAGNUS, PAUL WILHELM (1844-1914), German botanist. 
His father, Meyer Magnus, was a member of the Berlin City 
Council. Under the influence of the botanist Paul *Ascherson, 
the young Magnus abandoned the thought of a medical career 
and turned to the study of botany. After obtaining his degree, 
Magnus was invited by the Ministry of Agriculture to par- 
ticipate in scientific surveys of the North and Baltic Seas. His 
studies of specimens brought back from these expeditions led 
to important contributions on the growth patterns of algae as 
well as to pioneering investigations of the chytrids, an obscure 
and still poorly understood group of fungi. Magnus joined the 
faculty of the University of Berlin in 1875 and was promoted to 
the rank of Professor Extraordinarius in 1880. In 1911 the hon- 
orary title of Geheimer Regierungsrat was conferred upon him. 
His most important work was concerned with the systematics 
and life histories of a number of parasitic fungi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Linday, in: Berichte der deutschen botani- 


schen Gesellschaft, 32 (1914), 32-63. 
[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


MAGNUS, RUDOLPH (1873-1927), German physiologist 
and pharmacologist. Magnus, who was born in Brunswick, 
became one of the foremost co-workers of the famous physi- 
ologist Sir Charles Sherrington in Oxford. He investigated the 
mechanisms governing the posture and balance of the body 
and discovered its center of reflexes in the brainstem up to the 
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midbrain. He became lecturer in pharmacology at Heidelberg 
until his appointment at Utrecht (1908), where he founded 
the first pharmacological institute in Holland. Magnus stud- 
ied the pharmacology and physiology of the intestines, and 
worked on digitalis. In 1924 he collected the works of his in- 
stitute in Koerperhaltung; Koerperstellung, Gleichgewicht und 
Bewegung bei Saeugern, with A. de Klein (1930); and Lane 
Lectures on Experimental Pharmacology and Medicine (1930). 
Other works are Vom Urtier zum Menschen (1908) and Wil- 
helm Boelsche (1909). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 215-6; I. 
Fischer, Biographisches Lexicon, s.v. 
[Nathan Koren] 


MAGNUS, SOLOMON WOLFE (1910-1992), Zambian law- 
yer and politician. Born in Russia, Magnus was taken to Eng- 
land as a child. He was educated at University College, Lon- 
don, and at Gray’s Inn. Magnus practiced at the bar, and later 
served in British intelligence during World War 11. He went to 
Zambia (Northern Rhodesia) in 1959 and in 1962 was elected 
to the Legislative Assembly. In 1968 he was made a High Court 
judge, serving until 1971. From the 1970s he again lived in 
England and was commissioner of the Foreign Compensa- 
tion Commission from 1977 to 1983. He was active in Jewish 
affairs both in England and in Zambia, where he headed the 
Jewish community. Magnus was a prolific legal writer, espe- 
cially on housing and tenant law, and was the author or co- 
author of many standard legal textbooks. 


MAGYAR ZSIDO SZEMLE (“Hungarian Jewish Review”), 
Hungarian Jewish monthly journal which was established in 
1884 and appeared until 1948 in a total of 65 volumes. Dur- 
ing the first decade each volume of Magyar Zsid6 Szemle con- 
tained more than 600 pages, but the number was subsequently 
reduced; in the period of crisis following the two world wars 
only individual issues were published annually. The aims of 
the journal were: to serve as a platform for Hungarian Jewry; 
to deal in Hungarian with Jewish scholarly subjects; to publish 
sources of the history of Hungarian Jewry; to discuss prob- 
lems of religious education; and to review works on Judaica 
and Jewish history published outside Hungary. The edito- 
rial board was headed by professors and directors of the Bu- 
dapest rabbinical seminary: W. *Bacher (1884-90), L. *Blau 
(1891-1930), and D.S. *Loewinger (1931-48). The first associate 
editors did not belong to the seminary (J. Bandczi, 1884-90; 
E Mezey, 1891-95), but the subsequent ones were professors 
and lecturers at that institute: *M.Guttmann, H. Guttman, S. 
*Hevesi, F. Hevesi, D. Friedmann, J. Hahn, A. *Scheiber, and 
M. Weiss. 

Attempts were made to transfer some of the many and 
varied subjects covered by the journal to periodicals devoted 
to special topics: Yavneh, which dealt with problems of reli- 
gious education (1928-30, vols. 1-3), and Moriah, in which 
sermons were published (1930, vol. 1). Of the appendices to 
the journal, the most important is the Hebrew supplement 
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Ha-Zofeh me-Erez Hagar which appeared from 1911 onward. 
Among its contributors were distinguished Judaic scholars 
in the world. Until the outbreak of World War 1 its first four 
volumes appeared as a supplement to Magyar Zsidé Szemle. 
Subsequently from 1921 to 1930 it was published separately as 
a quarterly, under the title of Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael. 

During this decade the circle of its scholarly contributors 
widened still further and the journal became a focal point of 
scholarship of prime importance in the Jewish world. After 
Ha-Zofeh ceased publication, its role was continued by Ha- 
Soker, which appeared between 1933 and 1940 (i-vi) under the 
editorship of D.S. Loewenger, with J.M. Guttman, F. Hevesi, 
and D. Friedmann as associate editors. Between the two world 
wars a change also took place in the contents of Magyar Zsido 
Szemle, in which there began to appear articles not only in 
Hungarian but also in other European languages, as well as 
in Hebrew. The authors of these articles were Hungarian Jew- 
ish scholars, as well as Jewish and non-Jewish scholars from 
Hungary and other countries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Eden, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat 
Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1958), 554-9; S. Weingarten, ibid., 2 


(1963), 380-402. 
[David Samuel Loewinger] 


MAHAL, abbreviation of Mitnaddevei Huz la-Arez (Foreign 
Volunteers), the term used for volunteers from abroad, mainly 
Jews, who enlisted in the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) and par- 
ticipated in the *War of Independence, 1948/49. In practice 
the Mahal section of the 1pF Manpower Branch handled vol- 
unteers who were citizens or residents of countries outside 
Eastern and Central Europe. No reliable statistics are available, 
but it was officially estimated that Mahal comprised about 
5,000 volunteers. Of these, about 1,500 were from U.S.A. and 
Canada, about 500 from South Africa, and about 1,000 from 
Great Britain. The small Jewish community of Finland con- 
tributed the largest proportion of volunteers, a total of only 
30, but 2% of its strength. 

The first groups of volunteers were organized after the UN 
General Assembly recommended the partition of Palestine in 
November 1947. In some instances, the initiative was spontane- 
ous and local. This was the case in Canada, where two Jewish 
ex-servicemen issued a call for volunteers for Israel. The same 
was true in Scandinavia. In South Africa, the movement was 
organized after the arrival of two representatives of the *Jewish 
Agency who contacted the South African Jewish servicemen’s 
association. By the beginning of 1948, volunteer organizations 
were at work in most Jewish communities in the Western world. 
In many countries the activities were under cover: the official 
destination of the volunteers was France. A small number of 
volunteers, mainly with military skills urgently needed by the 
*Haganah, were smuggled into the country before the State 
of Israel was proclaimed. The majority of the volunteers were 
channeled through training camps in France and Italy, orga- 
nized by the Haganah European Command (with headquarters 
in Paris) and staffed by instructors from Palestine. Most were 
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World War 11 veterans, and some had been officers. Transport 
facilities across the Mediterranean were difficult to arrange. 
On arrival, the Mahal volunteers were absorbed in IDF 
units according to the need for reinforcements, not fighting 
in separate formations. They thus fought on all fronts. Their 
contribution was not in numbers but in quality and experience, 
most necessary in a new army whose fighting tradition was that 
of an underground movement. Mahal’s major contribution 
was to the air force, which was organized, commanded, and 
to a large degree, staffed by overseas volunteers and by foreign 
air force veterans on special contract. Mahal volunteers also 
played an important part in staffing the army medical corps. 
Individual volunteers also made important contributions to 
the engineers’ corps, the signal corps, the armored units, and 
the artillery. Approximately 150 Mahal volunteers were killed 
in action, the majority from U.S.A. and Canada. About 300 re- 
mained in Israel or returned later to settle there, but the major- 
ity came, fought, and returned to their countries of origin. 


[Herbert Pundik] 


MAHALALEL BEN SHABBETAI HALLELYAH (d. after 
1675), rabbi, kabbalist and Hebrew poet. Born at the beginning 
of the 17" century in Civitanova, Mahalalel suffered many 
hardships in his youth in Italy as a result of which he seems to 
have been compelled to wander to various places. Before 1660, 
he was appointed rabbi of Ancona. He was known primarily 
for his collection of poems and piyyutim, Hallelyah, recited in 
synagogues on Sabbaths and festivals. This collection also in- 
cluded prayers which were kabbalistic in spirit. Mahalalel and 
his community were ardent believers in *Shabbetai Zevi even 
after his apostasy in 1666. Two completely different versions of 
his hymn to Shabbetai Zevi and his prophet, *Nathan of Gaza, 
appear in Hallelyah, one version, apparently, composed before 
and the other after the apostasy. Some of the poems from this 
collection were published by S. Bernstein (see bibliography). 
From those of Mahalalel’s letters which were also included in 
this collection and published in part by Bernstein, it seems 
that he had close ties with the great contemporary scholars 
in Italy. The following works by him remain in manuscript: 
Kodesh Hillulim, a commentary on the Pentateuch, and Hal- 
lel Gamur. Sixty-eight halakhic rulings, his responsa, are in- 
cluded in manuscripts (Mantua, Municipal Library, Ms. 88; 
Ferrara, Talmud Torah, Ms. 20/1). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bernstein, in: Mizrah u-Maarav, 3 (1929), 
200-2; idem, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 497-536; idem: Mi-Shirei Yisrael be- 
Italyah (1939), 66-73, 154-6; M. Wilensky, in: Sinai, 25 (1949), 66; G. 
Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 2 (1957), 404f. idem, in: Sefer ha-Yovel Z. 
Wolfson (1965), 225-41. 

[Abraham David] 


MAHALLA AL-KUBRA, town in Lower Egypt, halfway 
between *Alexandria and *Damietta. There was a flourishing 
Jewish community in Mahalla al-Kubra under the *Fatimids. 
Yosef ha-Yerushalmi, who stayed in Mahalla al-Kubra for a 
short time, sent a letter to this community at the end of the 1” 
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century. The community in Mahalla al-Kubra is noted in the 
Ebiatar Gaon scroll from the second half of the 11°» century. 
*Benjamin of Tudela, the 12'*-century traveler, relates that he 
found 500 Jews living there (E.N. Adler (ed.), Jewish Travel- 
lers (1930), 74). According to a list of contributions to ransom 
Jewish prisoners, the sum donated by the Mahalla community 
in the middle of the 12" century was the largest of the Delta 
communities (Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 290). Many documents 
written in Mahalla during the 12" and early 13" centuries 
have been found in the Cairo *Genizah. The Jews of Mahalla 
were engaged in handicrafts and commerce, such as the silk 
trade. According to a marriage takkanah, in 1187, R. Perahyah 
b. Joseph was dayyan in Mahalla. The community developed 
after the great fire in Fustat in 1168. Rabbi Hayim ben Hana- 
nel ben Abraham al-Amshafti settled there after the fire. He 
was a famous physician and served also in the Fatimid court. 
Joseph *Sambari, the 17*-century Egyptian chronicler, men- 
tions the Sefer Torah in the synagogue of Mahalla, which was 
read only on the New Moon and on which people took the 
oath (Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 119). A document from 
the year 1726 reports that the local Jews were ruled by the Jew- 
ish leaders of the Cairo community. A document from 1772 
notes the gabbai of the synagogue was the leader of the com- 
munity. The shohet Isaac ben Solomon Cohen Yadi’a Karmon 
was also a melammed, sofer, and cantor. In 1729 the leader of 
the community was the Spanish Rabbi Abraham Zadik. In 
this century the Spanish congregation was wealthier than the 
Must'arab congregation. Abraham Zadik was a merchant. He 
obtained a ruling from the Muslim court of law allowing for 
the restoration of the synagogue in Mahalla. In the 19 century 
the community sent part of its income to the community of 
Cairo. In 1896 the community paid money to the representa- 
tive of the Vizier Ahmad, according to local tradition to pay 
for the use of their synagogue. According to popular tradition, 
the tomb of R. Hayyim ibn al-Amshati is situated under the 
synagogue and pilgrimages (Arabic ziydra) were held there ev- 
ery year on the first day of Iyyar. According to Jacob *Saphir 
(Even Sappir, 1 (1866), 21b), in the middle of the 19» century 
there were 20 Jewish families in the town. As was the case with 
other Egyptian Jewish communities, Mahalla’s Jewish popula- 
tion increased considerably at the end of the 19" century, and 
by 1897 there were 200 Jews there. When the Zionist move- 
ment spread in the beginning of the 20' century, the Jews of 
Mahalla established a Zionist association. In 1901 the rabbis 
of Cairo declared their new kiddushin regulation in Mahalla 
al-Kubra. The Jewish population fell to 91 by 1927, and further 
declined to ten families by 1937. In 1932 Israel Ben-Zeev vis- 
ited the place and found there an old cemetery from the time 
of Maimonides. For many generations this cemetery was the 
cemetery of the Delta Jews. In the Jewish ghetto he found a 
few old buildings and a synagogue. In the beginning of the 
20 century the ghetto was closed at night. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Blau (ed.), Teshuvot ha-Rambam, 1 (1957), 
177-8, No. 105; 2 (1960), 624-5 no. 348; Mann, Egypt, index; Worman, 
in: JQR, 18 (1905/06), 10; Assaf, in: Sefer Klausner (1937), 232-4; idem, 
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in: Tarbiz, (1937/38), 34; idem, in: Melilah, 3-4 (1950), 224-9; Ashtor, 
in: JJs, 18 (1967) pp. 38ff.; Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 251; 2 (1951), index; 
3 (1970), index; Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 20 (1948/49), 201-2; 32 (1962/63) 
192-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ben-Zeev, in: Sefunot, 9 (1965), 
266-70; J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Century Egypt (1969), 42-45, 
179; N. Golb, in: Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 33 (1974), 132; S.D. 
Goitein, Ha-Yishuv be-Erez Yisrael be-Reshit ha-Islam ... (1980 ), 51, 
84, 316-18, 340, 342; A. David, in: J.M. Landau (ed.), Toledot ha-Ye- 
hudim be-Mizrayim ba-Tekufah ha-Otmanit (1988), 19-21; L. Born- 
stein- Makovetsky, in: J M. Landau (ed.), ibid., 143. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


MAHANAIM (Heb. 071779), locality east of the Jordan which 
was named by Jacob before he crossed the Jabbok on his way 
to *Penuel; according to the etiological version in Genesis 32:3, 
he named it “God’s camp” after he saw the angels of God there. 
It was on the border between the territories of the half-tribe of 
Manasseh and of the tribe of Gad (Josh. 13:26, 30); it also ap- 
pears asa levitical city in Gad (Josh. 21:38; 1 Chron. 6:65). After 
the disastrous battle of Mt. Gilboa, Abner son of Ner, captain 
of Saul’s army, took Ish-Bosheth, Saul’s son, to Mahanaim and 
established it as the capital of the dynasty of Saul (11 Sam. 2:8); 
from Mahanaim he started out on his ill-fated expedition to 
Gibeon and to it he later returned (2:12, 29). It was also cho- 
sen by David as his capital during Absalom’s rebellion; here 
he received supplies from Barzillai and other Gileadites (17:24, 
27), set out for battle with the rebels, and received the news of 
Absalom’s death. It appears for the last time in the Bible as the 
capital of Solomon’s seventh district with Ahinadab the son 
of Iddo as its governor (1 Kings 4:14). In Shishak’s list of con- 
quered towns, it occurs as one of the cities captured during his 
campaign in the fifth year of Rehoboam. All sources point to 
its location in the vicinity of the Jabbok in central Gilead, but 
its exact identification is disputed. The earliest identification 
of the place with Khirbat al-Makhna 2.5 mi. (4 km.) north of 
Aijalon, following Estori ha-Parhi (13"" century), has been dis- 
carded by modern scholars. Dalman was the first to point to 
the twin site of Tulal al-Dhahab on the Jabbok; Glueck, how- 
ever, would look there for Penuel. Aharoni suggests that the 
western mound of Tuldl al-Dhahab is Mahanaim and that the 
eastern mound is Penuel. De Vaux and Noth suggest Tell al- 
Hajaj, uphill and to the south of the Jabbok. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Glueck, in: AASOR, 18/19 (1939), 232-5; EM, 


s.v. (incl. bibl.); Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MAHANAYIM (Heb. 07172; “Two Camps,” allusion to Gen. 
32:3 and other verses, although biblical *Mahanaim was in 
Transjordan), kibbutz in northern Israel in the Huleh Val- 
ley, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad. First founded as 
a moshavah for Orthodox Jews in 1898, but soon abandoned. 
In 1902, the *Jewish Colonization Association (1c) settled 
a small group there whose economy was to be based on to- 
bacco cultivation. The attempt failed, as did another plan to 
settle Jews from the Caucasus on the site to raise beef cattle. A 
further attempt was made in 1918, when a laborers’ group set 
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out to establish a moshav there. Finally, in 1939, the present 
kibbutz was established, when the Jewish institutions stepped 
up settlement on the land as a reply to the British *White Pa- 
per (1939). In 1970 Mahanayim’s economy was based on in- 
tensive farming. At the outset of the 21°t century its economy 
included a few farming branches and industry based on Diuk 
Technology, a leading manufacturer of building profiles and 
metal components for solar heaters. In addition, Mahanayim 
had guest rooms and an interest in a nearby tourist site. Also 
nearby was the Mahanayim airfield, servicing the northeastern 
part of the country. In the mid-1990s, the kibbutz population 
was approximately 440, declining to 361 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MAHER SHALAL HASH BAZ (Heb. 32 wn >2w 179), tra- 
ditional vocalization of the name which, according to Isa- 
iah 8:3-4, *Isaiah was commanded by the Lord to give to the 
son who was born to him during the Aramean Ephraimite 
war against Judah (734/3-732 B.c.E.), with the explanation 
that “before the lad is able to call ‘father!’ and ‘mother!’ the 
wealth of Damascus and the spoils of Samaria shall be car- 
ried off before the king of Assyria.” Since the four words 
express twice the idea of speed and booty, it is easy to un- 
derstand how the name can signify that, but the traditional 
vocalization leaves the parallelism imperfect; for according to 
it the words mean literally “Hurry, spoil! Booty has rushed.” 
It therefore seems probable that either the vocalization of the 
third word is to be corrected to hush, in which case the name 
will mean, literally, “Hurry, spoil! Rush, booty!” or the vocal- 
ization of the first word is to be corrected to mihar, yielding 
the literal sense, “Spoil has hurried, booty has rushed.” Such 
prophetic namings as portents of the future notoriously not 
only portend the future but help to bring it about, exactly 
like other prophetic acts that symbolize what they predict 
(see *Prophecy). Accordingly, the writing involving the four 
words in 8:1-2 is also intended at once to portend and to 
effectuate the early plundering of Damascus and Samaria 
by the Assyrians; on some problems of detail, see Isaiah a, 
Panel 3, Field a. 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


MAHLER, ARTHUR (1871-1916), classical archaeologist and 
Zionist parliamentarian. Born in Prague, from 1902 Mahler 
was a professor of classical archaeology at the German Uni- 
versity in Prague. He joined the Zionist Movement at the be- 
ginning of the 20" century, and in the elections of 1907 he was 
elected, together with A. Stand and H. Gabel, to the Austrian 
parliament on a pro-Zionist ticket. Together they established 
the Jewish Club headed by B. Straucher, which was the first 
of its kind in parliamentary history. Because of the Austrian 
government's intrigues and the influence of Jewish assimila- 
tionists, however, the pro-Zionist list lost the 1911 elections. 
Mahler then left Prague and settled in Vienna. 


[Getzel Kressel] 
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MAHLER, EDUARD (1857-1945), Hungarian Orientalist, 
mathematician, and astronomer. Mahler was born in Cziffer, 
Hungary. In 1882 he became assistant to the astronomer The- 
odor Oppolzer at the Vienna Observatory and, in 1885, as- 
sistant at the Institute of Weights and Measures. The same 
year he published his Astronomische Untersuchungen ueber 
die in der Bibel erwaehnte aegyptische Finsterniss and Astro- 
nomische Untersuchung ueber die in hebraeischen Schriften 
erwaehnten Finsternisse. (“Astronomical Researches on the 
Egyptian Darkness Account in the Bible” and “Astronomical 
Research on the Accounts of Darkness in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures”). He had already written some important mathematical 
studies, particularly on the theory of surfaces, but his inter- 
est turned more and more to astronomy and chronology of 
the ancient Orient, as is evident in his Biblische Chronologie 
und Zeitrechnung der Hebraeer, “Biblical Chronology and the 
Hebrews’ Time-Reckoning” (1887) and his translation of and 
commentary on Maimonides, Kiddush ha-Hodesh (1889). In 
1896 Mahler went to Budapest as assistant at the Institute of 
Trigonometry. Two years later he became assistant keeper in 
the department of archaeology of the Hungarian National Mu- 
seum and also began lecturing on Oriental history and lan- 
guages at Budapest University; in 1914 he was appointed pro- 
fessor there. In 1912 he became director of the newly founded 
Egyptological Institute and, in 1922, director of the Oriental 
Institute. Mahler explored the date of the Exodus and tried 
to demonstrate that the biblical data relating the Exodus are 
accurate in Der Pharao des Exodus, “The Pharaoh of the Exo- 
dus” (1896), and in various articles. He wrote the “Bibel-Babel” 
controversy, on the *Elephantine documents, and on calendar 
reform. Further chronological studies culminated in his clas- 
sic Handbuch der juedischen Chronologie (1916, repr. 1967), in 
which he established the systems of the different Jewish cal- 
endars and chronologies in the light of ancient Near Eastern 
and medieval reckonings. He also provided comparative tables 
which make possible the conversion of a date in one system 
to the corresponding date in another system, especially the 
Christian calendar. Mahler later took up the problem of the 
Easter date and that of Jesus death. He was associated with 
the excavations of an old Roman settlement at Dunapentele, 
where evidence for the earliest presence of Jews in Hungary 
was discovered. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jubilee Volume... E. Mahler (1937), incl. 
bibl. 


MAHLER, GUSTAV (1860-1911), composer and conductor. 
Born in Kalischt, Bohemia, Mahler began his career as a con- 
ductor of operettas in Bad Hall. He rose through positions in 
Ljubljana, Olomouc, Kassel, Prague, Leipzig, Budapest, and 
Hamburg and progressed to become, in 1897, the director of 
the Vienna Court Opera. (He had to convert to Catholicism 
to secure this position and was baptized in the spring of 1897.) 
His tenure in Vienna brought the opera to a level of artistic 
achievement previously unknown there. However, he resigned 
in 1907 because of hostile intrigues. His remaining winters 
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were spent in New York where he conducted the Metropolitan 
Opera and the New York Philharmonic. He died in Vienna. 

Mahler, although one of the most popular symphonic 
composers today, was overshadowed as a composer in his 
lifetime by his successes as a conductor. His attempts to com- 
pose opera were abortive despite his genius as opera director. 
His libretto Ruebezahl survives, without music, and unpub- 
lished. Though no opera by Mahler exists, his sense of musical 
drama is evident in his ten symphonies and his “symphony in 
songs, Das Lied von der Erde. Four of the symphonies con- 
tain substantial vocal sections; in fact, the Eighth is a gigantic 
choral work. Mahler did not live to complete his Tenth Sym- 
phony; however, Deryck Cooke’s “performing version” has 
been widely accepted as an authentic presentation. Mahler’s 
songs, often written to folk texts, show deep understanding of 
the voice. Many themes from the songs were reworked in the 
symphonies. The most important song cycles are Lieder eines 
fahrenden Gesellen (1884) and Kindertotenlieder (1900-02). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG; Grove, Dict; Riemann-Gurlitt; Baker, 
Biog Dict; O. Klemperer, Minor Recollections (1964), 9-41; A.M. 
Mahler, Gustav Mahler, Memories and Letters (1968); B. Walter, Gustav 
Mahler (1970); D. Mitchell, Gustav Mahler: The Early Years (1958); D. 
Newlin, Bruckner-Mahler-Schoenberg (1947, rev. ed. 1971). 


[Dika Newlin] 


MAHLER, MARGARET (Schoenberger; 1897-1985), child 
psychiatrist and psychoanalyst. Born in Sopron, Hungary, in 
the early 1930s she directed in Vienna the first psychoana- 
lytically oriented child guidance clinic. In 1938 she settled in 
New York and in 1941 was appointed associate in psychiatry 
at Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
In 1955 she was appointed clinical professor of psychiatry at 
the Albert Einstein College of Medicine. She was a training 
analyst at the New York Psychoanalytic Institute and in 1957 
became the director of research of Masters Children’s Center, 
where parallel studies of psychotic and normal children and 
their mothers are conducted. A comprehensive summary of 
Mahler’s work of the 1940s appeared in the Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child, vols. 3-4, 1948. Two main concepts associ- 
ated with her name are the symbiotic infantile psychosis and 
the separation-individuation process of normal development 
during the first three years of life. In her book On Human 
Symbiosis, vol. 1 (1968), Mahler describes the core of infantile 
psychosis as “faulty or absent individuation” resulting from a 
deficiency in the child’s intrapsychic utilization of the moth- 
ering partner during the symbiotic phase. 

In 1970 the Margaret S. Mahler Psychiatric Research 
Foundation was established in Wynnewood, Pennsylvania. 
Its objective is to increase understanding of children’s psycho- 
logical and emotional development, particularly in the separa- 
tion-individuation process, and to transmit that information 
to parents, therapists, and childcare providers. 

Other books by Mahler include The Psychological Birth 
of the Human Infant (1975) and The Memoirs of Margaret S. 
Mahler (with P. Stepansky, 1988). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grinstein, Index of Psychoanalytic Writ- 
ings, 3 (1958), 1295-97, and 7 (1964), 3687-88. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHy: S. Kramer and S. Akhtar (eds.), Mahler and Kohut (1994); J. 
McDevitt et al., Separation-Individuation: Essays in Honor of Mar- 
garet Mahler (1971). 


[Miriam Ben-Aaron / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


MAHLER, RAPHAEL (1899-1977), historian. Mahler, who 
was born in Nowy Sacz, eastern Galicia, Poland, studied at 
the rabbinical seminary and the University of Vienna until 
1922. He served as a teacher of general and Jewish history in 
Jewish secondary schools in Poland. In 1937 he immigrated 
to the United States and was a teacher in various educational 
institutions in New York. He was a member from his youth of 
the left Po'alei Zion party and was connected with *yrvo in its 
research studies and administration, both in Poland and in the 
US. In 1950 he went to Israel, where he lectured on the his- 
tory of Israel at Tel Aviv University and in 1961 was appointed 
professor there. He wrote many studies on the history of the 
Jews in Yiddish, Polish, German, English, and, after going to 
Israel, chiefly in Hebrew. Among his works are the following: 
Di Yidn in Amolikn Poyln (New York, 1946, in the publication 
Di Yidn by Poyln); Ha-Kara’im (1946), on the Karaites; Yidn 
in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (Warsaw, 1958); Yehudei 
Polin bein Shetei ha-Milhamot (“Jews in Poland Between the 
Two World Wars,’ 1968). Among his articles is “Torat Boro- 
chov ve-Shitato be-Yameinu Anu” (in: Ba-Derekh, 1965). His 
major work, Divrei Yemei Yisrael; Dorot Aharonim (“History 
of the Jewish People in Modern Times”), has been published 
only in part: first part (on 1789-1815) in 4 vols. (1956-62), and 
the first volume (1970) of part two (on 1815-48). In his intro- 
duction to the work Mahler explains his theory of Jewish his- 
tory in accordance with historical materialism, his division of 
Jewish history in the modern period in conformity with so- 
cial and economic evolution, and the class war and changes of 
governments during these years. His scientific work is based 
upon an abundance of sources and a rich bibliography. In 1977 
he was awarded the Israel Prize for contributions to the study 
of Jewish history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 319; LYNL, 5 
(1963), 393-7. 


MAHLON AND CHILION (Heb. 11912 and J"), the two 
sons of Elimelech and Naomi (Ruth 1:2ff; 4:9-10). They were 
Ephrathites of Bethlehem who migrated to Moab, together 
with their parents, during a drought in the time of the Judges. 
After their father’s death, the two brothers married Moabite 
women, Chilion marrying Orpah, and Mahlon, *Ruth. Both 
died childless. Their names have been taken to mean “sickness” 
and “destruction” and have been explained as symbolic of their 
untimely death. But Mahlon could be connected with mahol, 
“dance,” and Chilion with a word meaning “completion.” 


In the Aggadah 
Mahlon and Chilion are identified with Joash and Saraph of 
1 Chronicles 4:22, the different names indicating their char- 
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acteristics and destiny. Joash was so called because he lost 
hope (from the root Wx’, “to give up hope”) of the messi- 
anic era; Saraph because he was condemned to be burned 
(from the root Jw, “to burn”); Mahlon, because he com- 
mitted acts of profanation (from the root bn, “to profane”); 
and Chilion because he was condemned by God to destruc- 
tion (199 “to destroy”; BB 91b). They sinned in leaving Erez 
Israel (BB 91a), and in that they neither proselytized their 
wives nor ensured that they performed ritual immersion 
(Ruth R. 2:9). Before they died, they were rendered penniless 
(Ruth R.2:10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, 54, 249; Ginzberg, 
Legends, 4 (1925), 31; 6 (1925), 189; Y. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 
258-9. 


MAH NISHTANNAH (Heb. 7309/3 773; “What is different?”), 
first words of the four questions asked at the Passover seder 
service. The questions come at the beginning of the recital of 
the *Haggadah and are usually asked by the youngest par- 
ticipant. The first sentence reads: “Why is this night different 
from all other nights?” 

According to the Ashkenazi rite, the questions come 
in the following order: (1) Why on this night is only mazzah 
(“unleavened bread”) eaten? (2) Why are bitter herbs con- 
sumed? (3) Why are herbs dipped twice (in salt water and in 
haroset) during the seder meal? (4) Why do we sit reclined at 
the seder table? The text of the answers “We were slaves unto 
Pharaoh in Egypt...,” follows the set of four questions. The 
reply is usually made by the father, or the person conduct- 
ing the seder. 

The Mah Nishtannah dates back to mishnaic times (Pes. 
10:4) and originated in contemporaneous dining customs 
(manners and sequence) at festive meals. The questions were 
made part of the seder celebration as an introduction and re- 
minder to the father to fulfill the biblical injunction: “And 
thou shalt tell thy son in that day, saying: it is because of that 
which the Lord did for me when I came forth out of Egypt” 
(Ex. 13:8; see also Ex. 13:14, 15). The Mishnah enumerates four 
questions to be asked during the seder (Pes. 10:4); the third, 
“Why do we eat only roasted meat [of the paschal sacrifice] ?” 
was omitted after the Destruction of the Temple and the con- 
sequent cessation of sacrifices, and for it was substituted an- 
other question which is not mentioned in the Mishnah (Why 
do we recline?). The Sephardi ritual retained the geonic order 
of the four questions: (1) dipping, (2) unleavened bread, (3) 
bitter herbs, (4) reclining. 

In the geonic literature (and as late as *Rashi and *Mai- 
monides, Yad, Hamez u-Mazzah, 8:2) the Mah Nishtannah was 
probably recited by the person conducting the seder and not 
asked by the children. Where there is no child present at the 
seder table, the questions should be asked by the housewife, 
and if only men participate, they must ask each other, even 
if they are learned scholars (Pes. 116a). The Mah Nishtannah 
questions form part of the Haggadah ritual of all trends and 
segments in Judaism, including Reform. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.D. Goldschmidt; Haggadah shel Pesah 
(1960), 10-13; J. Levy, A Guide to Passover (1958), 27, 31. 


MAHOZA, town on the River Tigris (Ber. 59b), on the bank 
of the Nahar Malka (Fluvius Regum), one of the canals con- 
necting the Euphrates with the Tigris. Mahoza was a suburb 
of Be-Ardashizr, situated on the left bank of the Tigris, and of 
the town of Ctesiphon, situated on its right bank (Er. 57b). 
Ctesiphon, established by Seleucus Nicator, the founder of 
the Seleucid dynasty about 300 B.c.E., was destroyed by the 
Roman commander Avidus Cassius in 165 C.E. On its ruins 
Ardashir 1 (226-240 C.E.) erected a new city after his name, 
the Be-Ardashir mentioned occasionally in the Talmud. Both 
cities served as the capital. Mahoza’s importance derived also 
from the fact that it was situated on a central trading route 
through which caravans passed, as well as considerable mer- 
chandise which passed on the rivers. The Jews of Mahoza 
took a very active part in the commercial life, both within the 
town (BB 29b) and beyond it (Git. 6a). The merchants were 
very successful. They ate well (Shab. 109a), drank much wine 
(Taan. 26a), and were hedonists (RH 17a). Of the women of 
Mahoza it is related that they were lazy (Shab. 32b) and wore 
many ornaments (BK 119a). Among the Jews of Mahoza were 
also successful farmers. Some of them possessed fields and 
orchards, irrigating their fields from the waters of the Tigris 
(Ber. 59b; Ket. 67a). They reared cattle (Er. 26a; BB 36a, Rash- 
bam ad loc.) and also traded in grain (Git. 73a). A Jewish set- 
tlement in Seleucus and Ctesiphon during the first century 
C.E. is mentioned by Josephus (Ant., 18:310ff.). 

Mahoza is mentioned for the first time as a center of 
study after the destruction of the academy of *Nehardea in 
259 (Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 82). 
Mahoza attained the height of its fame after the death of *Ab- 
baye in 338 when the academy of Pumbedita together with 
its scholars moved to Mahoza, where Rava, who headed the 
academy for 14 years from 338-352, dwelt (ibid., 88f.). Dur- 
ing this period Mahoza had a considerable Jewish population. 
They constituted the majority of its inhabitants and Abbaye 
was surprised that there was no *mezuzah on the city gate 
(Yoma 11a). It also contained many proselytes (Kid. 73a). Be- 
cause of Mahoza’s proximity to Be-Ardashir, Rava had close 
relations with the government (see *Shapur 11). When the em- 
peror Julian invaded Babylon in 363, Mahoza was destroyed. 
However, on his death and the withdrawal of the Romans, it 
was rebuilt. Mahoza declined as a Jewish settlement in the 
second half of the fifth century as a result of the uprising of 
the Nestorian Christians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Géogr, 356f.; A. Berliner, in: 
Jahres-Bericht des Rabbiner-Seminars zu Berlin (1882-83), 39-43; J. 
Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien (1929), 161-78. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: B. Eshel, Jewish Settlements in Babylonia during Talmu- 


dic Times (1979), 141-44. 
[Moshe Beer] 


MAH TOVU (Heb. 120 173; “How goodly”), the opening 
words of a prayer recited by Ashkenazi Jews upon entering 
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the synagogue. The initial words are a quotation from Num- 
bers 24:5. The remainder of the prayer consists of Psalms 5:8; 
26:8; 69:14; and 95:6 (with Ps. 95:6 modified from the plu- 
ral to the singular form). The Talmud interprets the “tents” 
and “dwellings” of Numbers 24:5 to refer to synagogues and 
schools (Sanh. 105b), and the “time of grace” mentioned in 
Psalms 69:14, to mean the time of public worship (Ber. 8a). At 
one time, the rabbis apparently intended to include Balaam’s 
blessing of the children of Israel (Num. 22-24) in the recita- 
tion of *Shema; however, they decided that it was too lengthy 
for the congregation (Ber. 12b). 

Sephardi Jews recite Psalms 5:8 on entering the syna- 
gogue, and Psalms 5:9 on leaving. 

See *Liturgy; *Shaharit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 87, 526; Idelsohn, Lit- 
urgy, 73f. E. Levy, Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 76, 131. 


MAHZIKE HADAS (Mahazikei ha-Dat), organization in 
Galicia and Bukovina, representing the first attempt of the 
Orthodox to unite for political action in order to foster its 
beliefs in the sphere of Jewish social life. The organization 
was initiated by a meeting of the larger Jewish communities 
which was convened by *Shomer Israel in Lvov (Lemberg), 
in 1878, in connection with their opposition to the founding 
of a rabbinical seminary and to the organizational changes in 
the communities. The Mahzike Hadas society was founded 
primarily to ward off the dangers that lay in such new plans. 
It was headed by Simon *Sofer (Schreiber) of Cracow (son of 
the Hatam Sofer) and Joshua Rokeah, the rabbi of *Belz. The 
founding convention took place on March 13, 1879. There the 
statutes of the new organization were determined and the bi- 
monthly Mahzikei ha-Dat which appeared in both Hebrew 
and in Yiddish and which was directed against the publica- 
tion *Izraelita was founded. The organization came out with 
a special list of candidates for the elections of the Austrian 
parliament of 1879. Of the four candidates it put forward only 
one, Simon Sofer, was elected, Sofer joined the “Polish club” 
in opposition to the Jewish assimilationist representatives. In 
1882 the organization convened a large conference which was 
attended by 200 rabbis and 800 representatives of communi- 
ties. The purpose of the conference was to protect the religious 
character of the communities from the reform tendencies of 
the progressives. The conference passed a resolution that only 
Jews observing the precepts of the Shulhan Arukh were to be 
granted full voting rights for communal elections. The death of 
Simon Schreiber in 1883 temporarily weakened the movement, 
but in 1908 the rabbi of Belz renewed its vigor by publishing 
a proclamation Kol Mahazikei ha-Dat which denounced any 
attempt to introduce a progressive spirit into the communities 
according to the patterns of Western Europe or, under the in- 
fluence of Zionism and socialism, to inject into them a secular 
national content. The rabbi of Belz also denounced the efforts 
of the Vienna community to set up a central union for Austria. 
After World War 1, when Poland became independent, a sec- 
tion of the Orthodox community, under the influence of the 
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rabbi of Belz, organized an independent political party, calling 
itself Mahzike Hadas. The party was founded at a convention 
which was attended by representatives from 100 communities 
and which took place in Grodek Jagiellonski (Gorodok), on 
Dec. 22, 1931. Its influence was chiefly felt throughout Galicia 
as a rival to *Agudat Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber (ed.), in: EG, 4 (1953), 310 ff.; 
M. Busak, in: A. Bauminger et al. (eds.), Sefer Kraka (1959), 103-7; 
Z. Fischer-Schein (Zohar), Be-Sod Yesharim ve-Edah (1969), 125; I. 
Schiper (ed.), Zydzi w Polsce odrodzonej, 1 (1932), 410; 2 (1933), 258. 


[Avraham Rubinstein] 


MAHZOR (Heb. i172, mahazor; “cycle”), festival prayer 
book. The word is similar to the term Mahzarta of the Syrian 
Church, which means a breviary, and was originally applied to 
the poetical insertions to be recited in prayers throughout the 
yearly cycle. In Ashkenazi usage, it came to refer distinctly to 
the festival prayer book, as distinct from the siddur (the daily 
prayer book). The term is also used by Sephardi Jews. 


Mahzorim, Illuminated 
Illuminated mahzorim flourished in the Ashkenazi world 
throughout the 13" and 14" centuries, mainly in southwest 
Germany, in the Rhine valley, making their appearance soon 
after an authoritative “cycle” of prayers emerged. In the 15" 
century the fashion moved to northern Italy, where many 
Ashkenazim had settled, and influenced Italian Jewish illumi- 
nation. While the Ashkenazi siddur contained the daily and 
personal prayers, both for home and synagogue, the mahzor 
contains the synagogal communal prayers for the festivals 
and the seven special Sabbaths of the Jewish year. In the Ital- 
ian rite, the term mahzor embraced both the daily and festi- 
val prayers. Primarily intended for the use of the hazzan, the 
German mahzorim are usually large - written in clear, bold 
letters - and contain a large selection of piyyutim (“liturgi- 
cal poems”) for each festival, offering the cantor a variety of 
choice. A large number of German mahzorim are illuminated 
with initial-word panels and with illustrations of a ritual and 
textual nature. These mahzorim were executed over a period of 
some 100 years, from the mid-13"» to the mid-14" century. 
The earliest surviving illustrated mahzor manuscript of 
the 13" century is the two-volume codex of the Michael Col- 
lection in the Bodleian Library (Mss. Mich. 617 and Mich. 
627), written in 1258 by Judah b. Samuel, called Seltman. 
Though it is not extensively illustrated it is important, since 
it proves that illuminated mahzorim existed prior to this date. 
It was probably illuminated by a gentile, since the first ini- 
tial-word panel was painted upside down, as though it was 
a Latin manuscript. However, despite this, the manuscript 
contains motifs which became traditional in later mahzorim 
and which could not have been invented by gentiles. The fin- 
est examples of mahzorim from the south of Germany are the 
first volume of the Worms Mahzor of 1272 (see below); the 
Laud Mahzor of about 1290 (Bodleian Library, Ms. Laud Or. 
321); the Leipzig Mahzor of about 1300 (see below); the Dou- 
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ble Mahzor in Dresden (Saechsische Landesbibliothek, Ms. 
A 46a) and Breslau (State and University Library Cod. Or. 1. 
1); the Tripartite Mahzor of about 1320 (Budapest, Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, Ms. A. 384, British Museum, Add. Ms. 
22413, and Bodleian Library, Ms. Mich. 619), and the Darm- 
stadt Mahzor of 1340 (Hessische Lands-und Hochschulbibli- 
othek, Cod. Or. 13). 

These mahzorim illustrate both the development of style 
in southern Germany and the use of a special Jewish *ico- 
nography. An example of such development in both style 
and in motif is found in the distortion of human figures. In 
all manuscripts before 1300, the use of animal-headed people 
is consistent; in the Leipzig Mahzor, people have birds’ beaks 
instead of a nose and mouth; but the artists of the later Tri- 
partite Mahzor did not understand the reason for such distor- 
tions, and painted all the male figures with ordinary human 
heads and all the females with animal heads. 

Southern German mahzorim have a very wide range of 
text illustrations. Most of them begin with the prayers for the 
four special Sabbaths before Passover, continuing with Pass- 
over, the Feast of Weeks, the New Year, the Day of Atonement, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles. Four of the megillot (“scrolls”) 
are also usually included in the mahzor - sometimes placed 
together, at other times appended to the particular celebra- 
tions with which they were associated. The Book of Esther 
was usually written separately on a scroll, to be read at the 
festival of Purim. 

Most German mahzorim have illustrations of the signs of 
the zodiac for each of the verses of a piyyut in the prayer for 
dew recited on the first day of Passover (Leipzig Mahzor, vol. 1, 
fol. 133; Worms Mahzor, vol.1, fol. 95v.; Ms. Mich. fols. 49-51). 
The signs of the zodiac are depicted in small medallions in 
the margin. In the Worms and the Tripartite manuscripts, the 
labors of the months are depicted in medallions next to the 
signs of the zodiac. Some specifically Jewish elements have 
developed in the zodiac illustrations, such as a bucket instead 
of Aquarius; in some cases a draw well is depicted instead of 
a mere bucket, and in some mahzorim a kid is shown next to 
the well to illustrate both Capricorn and Aquarius, which are 
referred to in one verse of this piyyut. In one mahzor (Bodle- 
ian Library, Ms. Opp. 161, fol. 84), 11 signs of the zodiac are 
depicted in one large roundel divided into 12 sections, similar 
to the arrangements of the signs of the zodiac in floor mosaics 
of early synagogues (e.g., Bet Alfa). This example may be an 
indication of a traditional way of depicting the astronomical 
zodiac circulus, which survived into the Middle Ages. 

The illustration for the Feast of Weeks traditionally de- 
picts Moses receiving the Tablets of the Law and giving them 
to the Israelites, who are standing at the foot of Mount Sinai 
(e.g., Leipzig Mahzor, vol. 1, fol. 130v.; British Museum, Ms. 
Add. 22.413, fol. 3v.; Worms Mahzor, vol.1, fol. 151). In the Land 
Mahzor (fol. 127v.) the giving of the Law is combined with an 
illustration of Moses sprinkling the blood of the Covenant 
over the Israelites. In the Leipzig Mahzor (vol. 1, fol. 130) the 
Israelites are standing as though within the mountain, illus- 
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trating the Midrash which states that God erected a mountain 
over the Israelites until they agreed to accept the Torah. 

The second volume of an Ashkenazi mahzor normally 
starts with the prayers for Rosh Ha-Shanah, illustrated by 
the sacrifice of Isaac, with the ram caught in a thicket by his 
horns. The sounding of the ram's horn (shofar) on New Year's 
day is a commemoration of God’s covenant with Abraham 
at the time of the sacrifice (e.g., Leipzig Mahzor, vol. 2, fols. 
26v., 66; Bodleian Library, Ms. Laud Or. 321, fol. 184, and Ms. 
Reg. 1, fol. 207v.; Double Mahzor, Breslau, fol. 46v.). In some 
mahzorim, a horned and claw-footed devil is depicted next to 
a shofar blower, who sometimes supports his right foot on a 
three-legged stool in order to ward off the earthly influence of 
evil. This is in accordance with the common superstition that a 
three-point object keeps evil spirits away (e.g., Budapest, Ms. 
A. 388, vol. 2, fol. 12v.; Paris, Bibliotheque de Alliance Israélite 
Universelle). Openings of prayers from the Day of Atonement 
are usually illustrated by initial words and by parts of prayers 
written within full-page arches resembling doors, an allusion 
to the Gates of Mercy, now opened to accept the individual 
prayers of every Jew (e.g., Leipzig Mahzor, vol. 2; Berlin, Preus- 
sischer Kulturbesitz, Ms. Or. Fol. 388, fol. 69; Worms Mahzor, 
vol. 2; Double Mahzor, Breslau, fol. 89). 

The prayers for the Feast of Tabernacles are sometimes 
illustrated by a man holding the fruits of the Holy Land: the 
lulav (“palm branch”), the etrog (“citrus fruit”), Hadas (“myr- 
tle”), and aravah (“willow”). 

Some mahzorim are merely decorated and contain no 
illustrations at all. An example is the Nuremberg Mahzor of 
1331, which for six centuries was owned by the municipality of 
Nuremberg and is now in the Schocken Library in Jerusalem 
(Ms. 24100). Its large initial-word panel for the first day of 
Passover is decorated with foliage scrolls, grotesques, and an 
architectural top. In the 15"* century, the illumination of large- 
sized mahzorim was no longer fashionable. The smaller-sized 
illuminated prayer book which became more common con- 
tinued to be called a mahzor. One such example is the Mahzor 
of Rabbi Friedman of Ruzhin. This mid-15 century eastern 
German prayer book was probably intended for use in the 
synagogue and at home by a wealthy member of the Jewish 
community. Though the system of illustration remained Ash- 
kenazi, the decoration shows the influence of Italian motifs, 
evident in the marginal miniatures, initial-word panels, and 
human busts emerging from flowers. An example of the fu- 
sion of the two traditions is the Schocken Italian Mahzor of 
1441 (Ms. 13873), which is a large volume, written and deco- 
rated in Roman style, of the Roman rite, but with illustrations 
following the Ashkenazi tradition. 

Most of the 15'-century Italian mahzorim are personal 
rather than synagogal prayer books, stressing the daily prayers, 
and containing a Haggadah which was recited at home. They 
are therefore small, handy to carry to and from the synagogue, 
with the prayers arranged for the individual, starting with the 
daily and Sabbath prayers and the Festival ones. These illumi- 
nated small mahzorim were not usually extensively illustrated; 
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besides the decorated openings of prayers, they contained 
fairly simple marginal pen drawings. Good early examples 
are those related to famous families of northern and central 
Italy. Such are mahzorim executed at the order of Daniel b. 
Samuel ha-Rofe b. Daniel ha-Dayyan, one at Bertinoro in 
1390 (Bodleian Library, Ms. Can. Or. 81) and another at Forli 
in 1393 (British Museum, Add. Ms. 26968). In these works, as 
in others done for the same patron, the tinted drawings are 
of Lombard style. A mahzor from Pisa of 1397 ordered by an- 
other well-known patron, Jehiel b. Mattathias of the Beit-El 
family (Sassoon Ms. 1028), is in the same style. Some of the 
text illustrations in these mahzorim resemble those of the tra- 
ditional Ashkenazi ones: a horn-blower for the New Year; a 
sukkah for Tabernacles; the balance for Sabbath Shekalim; a 
crescent and star for Sabbath Ha-Hodesh; and more detailed 
illustrations for the Passover Haggadah. 

The same system of illustration was also used by the Ash- 
kenazi scribe and illuminator Joel b. *Simeon. Of the three 
mahzorim executed in his workshop in the third quarter of the 
15'" century, the last was probably made for a woman, since it 
contains several marginal pen drawings of a ritual nature in 
which a lady called Maraviglia is the main character. Closely 
related to the Florentine style of Joel b. Simeon are some more 
elegant mahzorim which have pen and colored decorations 
on almost every page. Such is the Rothschild Mahzor of 1492 
from Florence (Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, 
Ms. 03225), which was illuminated in three different styles 
and techniques, with elaborate illuminated opening pages, 
illustrations to each section, and tinted decorations on each 
page. Moses receiving the Tablets of the Law illustrating the 
opening to the mishnaic tractate Avot (fol. 139) is an example 
of the second kind. Other mahzorim with a similar system of 
illustration are fairly common, though some are richer than 
others. 

The mahzor in the Rothschild Miscellany, Ms. 24, Israel 
Museum, Ms. 180/51, which has sumptuous Ferrarese illumi- 
nations from about 1470, consists of textual illustrations for 
each festival and prayers for special occasions. In fact, it con- 
tains a wealth of material illustrating almost every custom of 
daily life in a rich Jewish Renaissance household. No other 
manuscript equals the richness and scope of the illumination 
of this miscellany, though only a portion of its 473 leaves is 
a mahzor. The Pesaro Mahzor of 1480 (Sassoon Ms. 23), con- 
taining almost as many pages as the Rothschild Miscellany, 
consists only of a prayer book of Roman rite. Its borders are 
very richly decorated by a Ferrarese artist, but there are fewer 
text illustrations, mostly within a wreath in the lower part of 
the border. 

Two of the outstanding Ashkenazi Mahzorim are de- 
scribed in detail below. 


The Leipzig Mahzor 

(Leipzig, University Library, Ms. v. 1102) is the most sumptu- 
ous of the south German illuminated mahzorim and has the 
most extensive array of text illustrations. Almost all the spe- 
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cial Sabbaths, feasts, and festivals are illustrated. The first vol- 
ume was written by Menahem, who decorated his name (fols. 
113, 137) in the same way as Menahem the scribe who copied 
the Birds’ Head Haggadah (see Illuminated *Haggadot). The 
second volume was copied by a scribe called Isaac. The two 
volumes were wrongly bound with additions and corrections 
in later dates. The giant manuscript was probably intended 
initially for a hazzan of a very rich community on the Up- 
per Rhine. The first volume of the Leipig Mahzor opens with 
a frontispiece representing Samson rending the lion, possibly 
an allusion to the phrase “Grow strong like a lion to fulfill the 
will of your Maker,’ sometimes referring to the hazzan (vol. 1, 
fol. 19). At the end of the short introductory prayers, there is a 
miniature depicting the hazzan standing covered with his tallit 
(“prayer shawl”) in front of a marble pulpit, on which a large 
open book rests. This probably represents the first volume of 
the Leipzig manuscript. The second volume is shown in the 
hands of a young man wearing a Jewish hat, who is standing 
behind the hazzan accompanied by a bearded Jew (vol. 1, fol. 
27). A man holding a scale is a common illustration for the 
Sabbath of Parashat Shekalim, referring to the payment of the 
annual half-shekel for the Temple sacrifices (Ex. 30:11-16). 
Most illustrations in the Leipzig Mahzor are common 
to other south German mahzorim, such as the tall tree from 
which Haman and his ten sons are hanging (vol. 1. fol. 51v.), 
illustrating a piyyut for Purim; a red heifer illustrates Para- 
shat Parah (1, 53v); the sun and moon illustrate Parashat ha- 
Hodesh (1, 59); a betrothed couple sitting on a bench illustrates 
a piyyut for the “Great Sabbath” before Passover, alluding to 
the Torah as the bride of the people of Israel (1, 64). The Egyp- 
tians pursuing the Israelites illustrate the Passover Eve prayer 
(1, 72v.-73), the signs of the zodiac the prayer for dew recited 
on the first day of Passover (1, 85-87), and Moses receiving 
the tablets of the Law illustrating Shavuot (1, 130v.). An addi- 
tional illustration (1, v. 131) depicts the contemporary custom 
of initiating children into the study of the Torah. The child is 
brought to his teacher’s lap to lick the honey-covered alpha- 
bet tablet in order to sweeten his introduction to the study of 
the Torah, while the other children, in celebration of his ini- 
tiation, receive eggs and cakes. The first volume ends with the 
kinot (“dirges”) for the Ninth of Av, which are hardly ever il- 
lustrated. As is common in Ashkenazi mahzorim, the second 
volume begins with the prayers for Rosh Ha-Shanah, with 
illustrations of the *akedah and the ram caught in a thicket. 
The opening prayers for the Day of Atonement are illustrated 
with the customary arches resembling doors, alluding to the 
Gates of Mercy (2, fols. 74v., 85, 164v.), but one of the arches has 
in the lower margin the additional midrashic illustration of 
Abraham being saved from the fire of the Chaldeans because 
of his belief. The feast of Sukkot is illustrated by a man hold- 
ing the prescribed “four species,” and in the lower margin the 
legendary beasts, the leviathan and behemoth are fighting, an 
event which is supposed to take place before the end of time. 
The style of the Leipzig Mahzor is related to south German il- 
lumination around 1300. A fascimile of 68 illuminated pages 
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from the Leipzig Mahzor, with an introductory volume, was 
published in 1964. 


The Worms Mahzor 

(Jerusalem, Jewish National and University Library, Ms. Heb. 
4781/1-11) consists of two unrelated volumes, which were kept 
together in the Worms Synagogue from 1578. The fact that the 
page size, text area, and style of script are different in each vol- 
ume, and that Ecclesiastes is repeated in both, indicates that 
they were executed independently. Only the first volume is 
dated, through a colophon (fol. 34v) stating that it was com- 
pleted on Jan. 1, 1272, written by Simhah b. Judah for his un- 
cle R. Baruch b. Isaac. Another entry mentions the scribe, his 
father Judah of Nuremberg, and Shemaiah the Frenchman, 
who may have been the artist. Neither volume was intended 
for the Worms community, since they both contain piyyutim 
and prayers which are not included in the Worms rite while 
one piyyut was common in the rite of Mainz. The first volume 
of the Worms Mahzor is one of the earliest dated illuminated 
mahzorim from southern Germany. Associated with the col- 
ored initial-word panels are many text illustrations for the 
special Sabbaths, Passover, and Shavuot. The illustration for 
Parashat Shekalim depicts a man holding a balance, weighing 
the half-shekels for the payment in the Temple (fol. 39v.) Al- 
though the illumination of the Worms Mahzor is somewhat 
crude, it resembles south German Latin illumination of the 
second half of the 13" century. Another link with the south 
German Jewish school of illumination is the style of the ani- 
mals, birds, and distorted heads of human figures. The second 
volume contains a very few decorations of a somewhat later 


south German style. 
[Bezalel Narkiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature (1857, 
1965), 165ff.; Idelsohn, Liturgy, xiiif. ILLUMINATED MAHZORIM: 
Mayer, Art, 1792 (J. Mueller); 1496 (J. Leveen); 2246 (S. Rothschild); 
2846, 2876 (R. Wischnitzer-Bernstein); 857 (E.D. Goldschmidt); 2239, 
2240 (E. Roth); 2969 (J. Gutmann); 12224 (B. Narkiss); 2232 (C. Roth); 
58 (Z. Ameisenowa); 2933 (B. Ziemlich); 393 (N. Bruell, p. 115-8); 
2074 (Recklinghausen); 730 (Frankfurt); 523 (Monumenta Judaica); 
J. Gutmann, in: Art Journal, 27 (1967/68), 172; B. Narkiss, in: Haaretz 
(May 15, 1957); idem, Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts (1969), 30-33, 
37-39, pls. 26, 27, 33, 34, 35, 44, 49, 52, 53, 56; idem, in: Papers of the 
Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 2 (1968), 129-33; idem, He- 
brew Illuminated Manuscripts from Jerusalem Collections, The Israel 
Museum, Exhibition Catalog no. 40 (1967), nos. 5, 10; M. Beit Arié, 
in: Leshonenu, 29 (1965), 27-46, 80-102; Margoliouth, Cat, 2 (1899), 
285-8, no. 662; A. Wurfel, Historische Nachrichten von der Judenge- 
meinde Nuernberg (Nuremberg, 1755), 97-105; D.S. Sassoon, Ohel 
David, 1 (1932), 289-93; Neubauer, Cat, no. 2373; I. Levi, in: REJ, 89 
(1930), 281-92. 


MAHZOR VITRY, halakhic-liturgical composition by Sim- 
hah b. Samuel of Vitry, a small town in the department of 
Marne, France. Simhah was an outstanding pupil, or even a 
colleague, of Rashi and apparently died during his teacher's 
lifetime (i.e., before 1105 — see Gross, Gallia Judaica, 196). 
His son Samuel married Rashi’s granddaughter and he was 
the grandfather of the famous tosafist, Isaac of *Dampierre 
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(Urbach, Tosafot, 115). Like his colleague Shemaiah, Rashi’s 
secretary, he occupied himself with the arrangement of his 
master’s halakhic rulings, and later authorities sometimes 
confused their names. There is however no basis for the as- 
sumption of some scholars that there existed two works, one 
by Shemaiah and one by Simhah, both entitled Mahzor Vitry 
(Urbach, ibid., 33). Mahzor Vitry belongs to the group of works 
from the school of Rashi (e.g., the Pardes, Sefer ha-Orah, Sid- 
dur Rashi) which are based upon Rashi’s rulings and usages, 
but which are expanded with additions from other authorities, 
sometimes even discussing and criticising their views, in or- 
der to defend those of Rashi. Mahzor Vitry is in the form of a 
halakhic-liturgical work, the purpose of which was to give the 
halakhic rulings of the liturgy for the whole circle (mahzor) of 
the year, weekdays, Sabbaths, and festivals, and connect them 
with the accepted formula of the prayers. The fact that it also 
includes laws of Sabbath, *eruv, marriage, and ritual slaughter 
makes it wider in scope than the siddurim of ‘Amram and Saa- 
diah *Gaon, which were also sent to various communities at 
their request. The Mahzor Vitry, referred to by 13"-century au- 
thorities, such as the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol of Moses b. Jacob of 
*Coucy (Positive Commandments 27) and the Or Zarua (part 
1, p. 55) of Isaac b. Moses of *Vienna exist in various versions 
which differ considerably from one another both in scope and 
arrangement. Apparently it gained instant acceptance and it 
was enlarged, as was the custom of that time, by successive 
additions. There does not yet exist a critical edition based on 
all available manuscripts. The published edition (by S. Hur- 
witz, 1889, 1923”) is from the London manuscript (Margolioth, 
Cat, no. 655) containing many additions, some indicated by 
the letter n, most of them apparently from Isaac b. Durbal, a 
contemporary of Jacob Tam, but also including later responsa 
and extracts from the Sefer ha-Terumah of Baruch b. Isaac. 
It reflects the state of the work in the 13" and 14 centuries. 
The Oxford manuscript (Bodleian Library, Ms. Opp. 59) omits 
most of these additions in those fragments preserved in two 
manuscripts. On the other hand, they contain compilations 
which have no connection with the mahzor. A more original 
text occurs in the Reggio manuscript (now in the library of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America) which has as yet 
not been examined because of its poor state of preservation, 
and the Parma manuscript (B. Pal. 2574). 


Contents and Form 

The halakhic portion of the Mahzor Vitry precedes the litur- 
gical formulae, and includes commentaries to the prayers 
taken from the aggadah. The Reggio manuscript includes 
the following topics: weekday prayers (with their relevant 
laws), the night prayer, the order of prayers for the Sabbath 
and its conclusion, the New Moon, the Sanctification of the 
Moon, Hanukkah, Purim, Passover Haggadah, and the Ara- 
maic translation of the reading for the 7 day of Passover 
(Ex. 13:17-15:26) and the laws of Shavuot with a similar Ara- 
maic translation. (Both these Aramaic translations are much 
enlarged and are to be found in many medieval mahzorim.) 
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There follow Avot with a commentary, Hilkhot Derek Erez, 
Pirkei Ben Azzai, a commentary on the Kaddish and on the 
Ten Commandments, the order of service for the Ninth Av, 
the laws of fasts and mourning, Rosh Ha-Shanah, the Day of 
Atonement, Sukkot and the *Hoshanot with a commentary, 
the order of service for Simhat Torah, the order of service for 
marriage and circumcision, and the laws of *shehitah and 
*terefot. In the enlarged text in the London manuscript there 
have been added the laws of Niddah, Zizit, Tefillin, Mezuzah, 
Sefer Torah, the complete text of tractate Soferim, tractate Kal- 
lah and the laws of divorce, and *halizah. In addition there 
are many piyyutim and aggadot. The main sources of Mahzor 
Vitry are the decisions and customs of Rashi. Simhah ap- 
parently based himself on the Siddur Rashi with whose text 
the mahzor is often identical (see Buber, Siddur Rashi, in- 
trod. p. 54) but it excludes all the texts of the prayers. In the 
halakhic portion the sources, in addition to the Talmud, are 
the geonic literature, especially the Halakhot *Gedolot and 
Halakhot *Pesukot, and the siddur of Amram Gaon, which 
is often quoted verbatim, without giving the source. The tal- 
mudic quotations often differ from those in the existing text. 
Mahzor Vitry is an important source for the historical study 
of halakhah and liturgy, particularly according to the French 
tradition. The piyyutim in the mahzor differ in the various 
manuscripts, making it difficult to determine which were cur- 
rent during the period when the Mahzor Vitry was composed. 
The text of these piyyutim which were apparently collected at 
a later period and appended to the London manuscript have 
been published separately under the title “Kunteres ha-Piy- 
yutim” by H. Brody (Berlin, 1894). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hurwitz and A. Berliner, Mafteah u-Mavo 
le-Mahzor Vitry, in: S. Hurwitz (ed.), Mahzor Vitry le-rabbenu Simhah, 
(19237); S. Buber (ed.), Siddur Rashi (1906), introd. liv-lv; Urbach, 
Tosafot, 33; Gross, Gal Jud, 196. 

{Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt] 


MAIER, JOSEPH (1911-2002), U.S. sociologist. Born in 
Leipzig, Germany, the son of a rabbi, Maier studied in Ger- 
many and in the U.S. He received his M.A. (1934) and his 
Ph.D. (1939) from Columbia University. After the War, Maier 
did voluntary service in Germany and participated in the 
Nuremberg Trials, becoming chief of the analysis section 
of the Interrogation Division. In 1947 he was appointed profes- 
sor of sociology at Rutgers University and became chairman 
of the department until his retirement in 1980. Maier was 
a specialist in the sociology of religion and became widely 
known as the author of a weekly column in the New York 
German-language Jewish newspaper Aufbau dealing with 
the application of halakhic wisdom to contemporary social 
problems. 

With Werner Cahnman, Maier established the organiza- 
tion for the Preservation of Jewish Cultural Monuments in Eu- 
rope, later called the Rashi Association (1978). From 1980 on, 
he served as its president, helping to establish such projects as 
the Institute of Judaic Studies at the University of Munich. 
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Among Maier’s published works are On Hegel’s Critique 
of Kant (1939) and Sociology (with J. Rumney, 1953). With J. 
Marcus and Z. Tarr he edited German Jewry: Its History and 
Sociology: Selected Essays by Werner J. Cahnman (1989). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Marcus (ed.), Surviving the 20° Century 


(1999). 
[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


MAILER, NORMAN (1923-__ ), U.S. novelist and essayist. 
Born in New Jersey, Mailer grew up in New York City and 
attended Harvard College. His two years with the U.S. Army 
in the Pacific theater during World War 11 provided him with 
the background for his bestselling novel The Naked and the 
Dead (1948), whose violent dialogue and often lyric prose that 
evoked the fears and passions of men at war made him an 
overnight literary celebrity. Barbary Shore (1951) was a semi- 
surrealistic political novel set in a Brooklyn rooming house 
and The Deer Park (1955) a novel about Hollywood; in both of 
these books, which he himself called “existential? he revealed 
his growing fascination with the individual who intellectually, 
physically, or morally feels compelled to drive himself to ex- 
tremes beyond the norms of human conduct in order to ex- 
perience his own individuality. Mailer’s increasing impatience 
with the novel as a medium for expressing his extraordinarily 
fertile if undisciplined mind and his ability to yoke together 
ideas of the most varied political, psychological, and philo- 
sophical nature led him in the 1950s to turn more and more 
to the essay, of which he published several collections: Ad- 
vertisements for Myself (1959), The Presidential Papers (1963), 
and Cannibals and Christians (1966). Why Are We in Vietnam? 
(1967) represented an experiment to deal in symbolic fictional 
terms with a burning political issue of the day. In 1968, Mailer 
wrote Armies in the Night, an eyewitness account of an anti- 
Vietnam demonstration held in front of the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington whose melange of reportage, social and political specu- 
lation, and personal confession, written in a wildly exuberant 
prose, established his reputation by general critical consensus 
as the most brilliant virtuoso stylist in the United States. A 
second documentary, Miami and the Siege of Chicago (1968), 
about the Republican and Democratic nominating conven- 
tions of 1968, was again a masterpiece of its kind. 

Mailer’s interest in radical politics took him from Social- 
ism to anarchism to a generalized hostility toward the regi- 
mentation and mechanization of modern life that he labeled 
“radical conservatism.” Always partial to publicity, he sought 
to popularize his ideas by running in the New York mayor- 
alty campaign of 1969. 

A Fire on the Moon (1970) was about the implications of 
the U.S. space program. In 1971, Mailer’s The Prisoner of Sex 
was published, drawing the ire of the feminist movement. 
In 1980 Mailer was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in fiction for 
Executioner’s Song, which offered a detailed account through 
an ensemble of characters of the life and execution of Gary 
Gilmore, a convicted murderer. Ancient Evenings (1983), a 
novel, is set in the Egypt of the 13" to the 12" century B.C.E. 
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His look at the cra, Harlot’s Ghost, appeared in 1991, and his 
study of Lee Harvey Oswald, Oswald’ Tale, was published in 
1995. The Time of Our Time (1998) is a massive sampling of 
Mailer’s work. His The Spooky Art: Some Thoughts on Writing 
(2003) is a gathering of his thoughts about writers, his own 
work, and the writing life. 

Evaluations of Mailer often return to his fascination with 
violence and sexuality. Mailer’s reading of violence in “The 
White Negro” (found in Advertisements for Myself) is a good 
example. Mailer argued that the Negro could survive his per- 
ilous American existence by accepting the desires of the body, 
living sensuously within the present moment. This creation of 
the self through action leads to the existential recognition of 
the self, in part, as body. The existentialist “must be able to feel 
oneself ... to know one’s desires, one’s rages, one’s anguish ...” 
Jazz, for Mailer, the endowment of “orgasm,” became one of 
the commanding achievements of the African-American, and 
spoke to, and of, “instantaneous existential states to which 
some whites could respond.” The hipster’s consecration of the 
present, his living his hatreds, his seeking the end of cultural 
and political repression through a life outside bourgeois mo- 
res, would be shaped in the future by the African- American's 
winning equality, a “potential superiority” that was feared, 
providing the background for domestic politics. Mailer’s es- 
say cemented into a mosaic the Holocaust, the concentration 
camp, African-American humiliation, endurance, and self-re- 
surgence. Its affirmative violence coupled with sexuality pro- 
vides a clue to some of Mailer’s other work, most notably “The 
Time of Her Time” (found in Advertisements for Myself), An 
American Dream (1965), and possibly his life (he stabbed his 
second wife, Adele, in 1960). 

His place in American literature is large, though his place 
in American-Jewish writing is problematic. (In her “Toward 
a New Yiddish” (Judaism, Summer 1970) Cynthia *Ozick be- 
lieved that he would become a minor, if not forgotten writer be- 
cause he did not write within the liturgical and moral richness 
of Jewish tradition.) On the one hand, his sharp indictments 
of the alliance among American politics, commercialism, and 
violence are insightful and enduring. His choice of characters 
and their novelistic development concentrate one version of 
American culture within the psychological and social existence 
of his subjects (whether fictional or actual; whether individu- 
als or actual events). On the other hand, his influence on the 
American-Jewish novelist is, perhaps, that of craft. He is at 
ease in developing a realism in both its narrow and extreme 
senses — a focus on the empirical furniture of experience as well 
as a concentration on American myths and cultural directives 
informing the way we perceive, and act upon, the world. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bloom (ed.), Norman Mailer (1986); 
M. Dearborn, Mailer: A Biography (1999); P. Manso (ed.), Mailer: His 
Life and Times (1985). 

[Hillel Halkin / Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


MAIMI, SIMON (d. 1497), a rabbi from Segovia, in Castile, 
who found refuge in Portugal. Maimi was martyred when 
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*Manuel 1, king of Portugal, tried to force him to accept Chris- 
tianity, thinking that if the chief rabbi set the example all the 
Jews could soon be baptized. The attempt to convert Portu- 
guese Jewry occurred during the spring of 1497, following 
the promulgation of the edict of expulsion on Dec. 4, 1496. 
Maimi and about eight leading personalities - including his 
son-in-law, and probably Abraham b. Jacob *Saba, Abraham 
b. Samuel *Zacuto, and Isaac b. Joseph *Caro - were thrown 
into a dungeon and buried up to their necks. The group re- 
fused to yield, and when the wall was torn down a few days 
later Maimi was dead. His body was stealthily taken by several 
Marranos who, at the risk of their lives, succeeded in burying 
him in the Jewish cemetery near Lisbon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 60; N. Slouschz, Ha-Anusim 
be-Portugal (1932), 9, 63. 


MAIMON (Fishman), ADA (1893-1973). Israeli labor leader, 
member of the First and Second Knessets. Born in Marculesti, 
Bessarabia, Maimon was the sister of Judah Leib *Maimon, 
who was a member of the United Religious Front in the first 
Knesset. Ada Maimon received a traditional and general He- 
brew education. In her youth she joined a movement that was 
connected to Ha-Poel ha-Zair. She settled in Erez Israel in 
1912, and worked as a teacher in Petah Tikvah, Rehovot, Nes 
Ziyyonah, and Ben Shemen. In 1914 she was sent to open a He- 
brew girls school in Safed. In 1913-20 Maimon was a member 
of the Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir Central Committee, and was a delegate 
to the Prague conference in 1920 at which the Hitahadut - the 
union between Ha-Poel ha-Zaiir and Ze’irei Ziyyon — was es- 
tablished. She participated in the founding conference of the 
*Histadrut in 1920, and was elected to its Executive Com- 
mittee. She was one of the founders of the Women’s Workers 
Council (*Moezet ha-Povlot) and its secretary in 1921-30. In 
1930 she founded the Ayanot Agricultural School near Nes 
Ziyyonah, and headed it for many years. In 1946-47 Maimon 
headed the Immigration Department of the Histadrut, and in 
this capacity visited displaced persons camps in Germany and 
British detention camps in Cyprus. In 1949 she was elected to 
the First Knesset on the Mapai list. In the First and Second 
Knesset she was a member of the Constitution, Law and Jus- 
tice Committee, and actively participated in initiating and 
passing legislation concerning the status of women. Unlike 
most other women labor leaders, she was also a member of 
the Executive of World *wizo. 

Ada Maimon wrote Tenuat ha-Poalot be-Erez Yisrael 
(1929), Ha-Haluzah be-Erez- Yisrael (1930), Ayanot, Mi-Meshek 
Poalot le-Veit Sefer Hakla’i Tikhon (1946), Hamishim Shenot 
Tenuat ha-Poalot, 1904-54 (1955), and Le-Orekh ha-Derekh: 
Mivhar Devarim ve-Iggerot (1973). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


MAIMON (Fishman), JUDAH LEIB (1875-1962), rabbi and 
leader of religious Zionism. Born in Marculesti, Bessarabia, 
Maimon studied in Lithuanian yeshivot and, after being or- 
dained, served as a preacher (Maggid meisharim) in Marculesti 
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and in 1905-13 as rabbi in Ungeni. In 1900 he met Rabbi Isaac 
Jacob *Reines, founder of *Mizrachi, and afterward took an 
active part in the founding conference of Mizrachi, which was 
held in Vilna, and in its first world conference in Pressburg 
(Bratislava). Beginning with the Second Zionist Congress, 
he participated in all the subsequent Congresses and was for 
many years a member of the Zionist General Council. From 
1935 he served as Mizrachi’s representative on the Zionist Ex- 
ecutive, was vice chairman of the Executive, and headed the 
Department for Artisans and Retail Business as well as the 
Department of Religious Affairs. 

Maimon settled in Erez Israel in 1913 and was among the 
founders of the educational network of Mizrachi there. At the 
outbreak of World War 1 he was imprisoned and expelled by 
the Turkish authorities. He went to the United States, where 
he was active in the effort to strengthen Mizrachi and pub- 
lished hundreds of articles in the press. He returned on the 
first ship to reach the shores of Palestine after the war and met 
Rabbi *Kook, with whom he became very friendly. Together 
they established the chief rabbinate of Palestine, and Maimon 
formulated the rabbinate’s constitution and organized its 
founding ceremony. In 1936 he established the Mosad ha-Rav 
Kook, which published hundreds of books. His private library 
contained over 40,000 volumes, among them many very rare 
books, first editions, incunabula, and the only extant copies 
of many important manuscripts. 

Although he maintained his adherence to the organized 
framework of the yishuv, Maimon often expressed his sympa- 
thy with the secessionist organizations, Irgun Zeva'i Leummi 
(1zL) and Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi), and gave evidence 
on behalf of 1z1 prisoners. He proclaimed the right of every 
Jew to bear arms in his own defense and in the defense of Jew- 
ish rights in Erez Israel. When the Haganah began actively to 
suppress IZL (1944-45), Maimon expressed his opposition to 
these activities. On “Black Saturday” (June 1946) he was in- 
terned as acting chairman of the Jewish Agency Executive. 
His imprisonment aroused a great furor, since the British 
had compelled him by force to desecrate the Sabbath, and af- 
ter great pressure he was released by special order of the high 
commissioner. 

In the first years after the establishment of the State of 
Israel, Maimon advocated the institution of a Sanhedrin as a 
supreme religious authority, but this attempt aroused opposi- 
tion in many religious circles. He was appointed minister of 
religions and minister in charge of war casualties both in the 
provisional government and in the first elected one; and was a 
member of the First Knesset. He later relinquished his political 
activities and devoted himself entirely to literary work. 

Maimon was a prolific author. His first work was Ha-No- 
ten ba-Yam Derekh (1903). His second work Hadar Horati, a 
collection of articles on halakhah, Maimonides, and aggadah, 
was published ten years later. He also published other articles 
and biblical investigations. In 1907 he began to publish the 
talmudic-literary journal, Ha- Yonah, which was banned by 
censorship, however, and its publication discontinued. In 1921 
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Maimon founded the Mizrachi weekly, Ha-Tor, whose publi- 
cation was continued for 15 years. He later founded and edited 
the monthly Sinai, of which he issued 50 volumes. His major 
work, Sarei ha-Meah (6 vols., 1942-47), describes the greatest 
Jewish scholars of the last century. His other writings include 
Le-Maan Ziyyon Lo Ehesheh (2 vols., 1954-55), Middei Hodesh 
be-Hodsho (8 vols., 1955-62), Haggim u-Moadim (1950°), Ha- 
Ziyyonut ha-Datit ve-Hitpattehutah (1937), Rabbi Moshe ben 
Maimon (1959), Toledot ha-Gra (1954), and an edition of Judah 
b. Kalonymus’ Yihusei Tanna’im ve-Amora’im (1942). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bat-Yehudah, Elleh Toledot Rabbi J.L. 
Maimon (1964); EZD, 3 (1965), 422-94 (incl. comprehensive bibl.). 
[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


MAIMON, SOLOMON (1753-1800), philosopher. Maimon 
was born in Sukoviburg, Poland (now Belarus). He was a child 
prodigy in the study of rabbinical literature. Married at the 
age of 11 and a father at 14, Maimon supported his family by 
working as a tutor in neighboring towns. In his spare time he 
studied Jewish philosophy and Kabbalah; he adopted the name 
“Maimon” in honor of Maimonides. His attempt to demon- 
strate that the Kabbalah is based on philosophy caused the 
Hasidim with whom he associated to regard him as a heretic. 
He turned to the study of secular subjects and left his home 
and family to study in Berlin. In about 1777, after many hard- 
ships, he arrived at the gates of Berlin but was refused entry by 
officials of the Jewish community. After six months as a men- 
dicant he arrived in Posen (Poznan), where he was received 
and aided by the rabbi, Zvi Hirsch b. Abraham. He taught for 
two years in Posen, but, finding the religious atmosphere of 
the community stifling, he made another trip to Berlin; this 
time he was able to enter the city. 

In Berlin he became a member of Moses *Mendelssohn’s 
circle, but was abandoned by Mendelssohn a few years later 
because of the dissolute life he led. Forced to leave Berlin, he 
moved first to Hamburg and then to Amsterdam. In Hamburg 
he beseeched a Lutheran pastor to convert him to Christian- 
ity, yet he confessed his disbelief in Christian doctrines. The 
pastor retorted that Maimon was too much a philosopher to 
be a Christian. Thereafter, between 1783 and 1786, with the 
help of some benefactors, he was able to study at the gymna- 
sium of Altona. Still poverty-stricken, he moved from Altona 
to Berlin, then to Breslau, and in 1787 back to Berlin. There he 
studied Kantian philosophy and under its influence wrote his 
first work in German, Versuch ueber die Transzendentalphi- 
losophie (1790). He sent a manuscript of the book to Marcus 
*Herz, who sent it to Immanuel *Kant. Kant remarked in a 
letter to Herz (May 26, 1789) that it was clear to him from a 
cursory study of the book that its value was very great, and 
that nobody understood his philosophy as well as Maimon (E. 
Cassirer (ed.), Immanuel Kants Werke, 9 (1918), 415). Kant’s let- 
ter determined Maimon’s future. He found a publisher for his 
book and scholarly journals accepted his articles for publica- 
tion. From 1790 to 1795 Maimon was supported by a benefac- 
tor, Count Adolf Kalkreuth, at whose residences near Berlin 
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and Freistadt, Silesia, he lived. When Maimon died, he was 
buried outside the Jewish cemetery as a heretic. 


Other Works 

In 1791 Maimon published a philosophical lexicon, contain- 
ing a series of essays on the principal points of philosophy 
(new edition 1970). In 1793 he published his Streifereien im 
Gebiete der Philosophie, followed by three works on the his- 
tory of philosophy: Ueber die Progresse der Philosophie (1793); 
Versuch einer neuen Logik (1794; 18127), in which he attempted 
to expound a system of logic; and Die Kategorien des Aristo- 
teles (1794, 17987). In 1797 his work Kritische Untersuchungen 
ueber den menschlichen Geist was published. 

Maimon also wrote the following works in Hebrew, 
but only the first was published: Givat ha-Moreh (1791; ed. 
by S.H. Bergman and N. Rotenstreich, 1966), a commen- 
tary on the first part of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed; 
Taalumot Hokhmah, on mathematical physics; and Heshek 
Shelomo, which was divided into four parts, namely “Maaseh 
Nissim, on the 12 sermons of Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi, “Eved 
Avraham; on Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch and 
Psalms, “Maaseh Livnat ha-Sappir, which are reflections, and 
“Maaseh Hoshev, on algebra. Maimon’s autobiography (Solo- 
mon Maimons Lebengeschichte, von ihm selbst geschrieben), 
his only book to win wide acclaim, was published in Berlin in 
1793 (Eng. trans. by M. Hadas (1947) and S.H. Bergmann (ed.; 
1954); Heb. trans. (1942). It is an important source for the study 
of Judaism and Hasidism in Eastern Europe in that period. The 
12'h chapter describes Mendelssohn and his thought. 


Philosophy 

To account for the origin of knowledge and its objectivity, the 
German philosopher Kant had posited the “thing-in-itself” as 
something existing outside the mind but unknowable in it- 
self. Maimon’s main contribution was to give a new direction 
to Kant’s discussion of it. Maimon agreed with Kant that the 
cognition process must have a cause and that this cause must 
also guarantee the objectivity of the knowledge. But he differed 
from Kant by holding that this cause exists in the mind, not 
outside it. Invoking Kant’s distinction between sensibility and 
understanding, Maimon affirmed that the concepts of under- 
standing arise from perceptions of sensibility, which he ap- 
pears to assume are the same for everyone, and which there- 
fore guarantee their objectivity. Maimon maintained further 
that sensibility is a kind of understanding, but more limited 
and imperfect than understanding itself. 

The “thing-in-itself” had another meaning for Maimon, 
namely, as the final goal toward which all cognition tends. 
Our knowledge is always fragmentary, but as it increases it 
approaches an ideal knowledge. This may be illustrated by 
a polygon, which approaches a circle as sides are added, but 
does not reach it. 


INFINITE INTELLECT. While Maimon rejected Kant’s extra- 
mental “thing-in-itself” as the cause of knowledge and the 
guarantor of its objectivity, he still had to answer Kant’s ques- 
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tion of how knowledge is related to a world outside the mind. 
In his words, “To find a passage from the external world to 
the mental world is more important than to find a way to East 
India, no matter what statesmen may say.’ Maimon bridged 
this gap by assuming that our sensibility is only an imperfect 
expression of intellectual reality which underlies the world. 
Hence the objects of the outside world presented to sensibil- 
ity are concepts and their relations. But since concepts and 
their relations must inhere in some intellect, Maimon posits 
an infinite intellect. Our intellect is derived from this infinite 
intellect. As finite creatures we can only comprehend a small 
portion of this rational structure of the world. 

The assumption of an infinite intellect permits Maimon 
to bridge the gap between the intra-mental and extral-mental 
worlds. But the infinite intellect, in turn, does not receive con- 
cepts from objects lying outside of it; rather, it creates objects 
from within itself. There is no distinction between the form 
of knowledge and its content. Maimon summarized his posi- 
tion: “We posit... an infinite intellect... which creates out of 
itself all possible kinds of relations of things. Our intellect is 
the very same intellect, but in a more limited degree” 


LAW OF DETERMINABILITY. Maimon had to face the fur- 
ther problem of how to describe the mode of thinking of the 
infinite intellect, that is, how the concepts cohere to create 
the structure of the rational world. To answer that question 
Maimon formulated the “law of determinability” (“Satz der 
Bestimmbarkeit”). One account of this complex notion was 
based on Kant’s distinction between analytic and synthetic 
judgments. Analytic judgments, whose form is “Aa is A,” are 
tautological and they do not produce knowledge; synthetic 
judgments, whose form is “a is B,” produce certain knowl- 
edge. Maimon criticizes Kant’s notion that synthetic judg- 
ments are certain, since in his view subject and predicate in 
these judgments are foreign to one another. Against Kant’s two 
kinds of judgments, Maimon posited a third - the “law of de- 
terminability” - according to which there exists a judgment 
which is both analytic and synthetic. Using the proposition 
“the color is blue,” Maimon states that the subject (the color) 
can exist without the predicate (blue), and, hence, the rela- 
tion between subject and predicate is synthetic; on the other 
hand, the predicate (blue) cannot exist alone but only in con- 
nection with the subject and, hence, it is analytic. Maimon had 
hoped that through this law he could open new possibilities 
for metaphysics, but he was too careful a philosopher to at- 
tempt to build this speculative structure himself. 


MAIMON’S SKEPTICISM. Despite the rationalist structure of 
his idealist philosophy, Maimon exhibited a skeptical streak. 
While he claimed that the hypothesis of an infinite intel- 
lect and the discovery of the law of determinability provide 
the possibility of viewing the world as a rational structure, 
he never claimed that one could know with certainty that 
this rational structure in fact exists in the world. The kind of 
doubts raised by skeptical philosophers such as David Hume 
remained. Philosophy can only show that it is possible to con- 
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struct a rational structure for the world, but it cannot show 
that this rational structure exists in fact. Hence, one can only 
philosophize “conditionally” 

Maimon's philosophy strongly influenced the philoso- 
pher Johann Fichte and, through Fichte, German idealist phi- 
losophy. During the 19" century, Maimon was neglected; as 
a result of the efforts of the historian of philosophy J.E. Erd- 
mann (in his History of Philosophy (1892°), index), however, 
interest in Maimon has been revived in the 20 century. In 
recent years several basic books dealing with his system have 
appeared. A new photostatic edition of his collected works 
began to appear in 1965. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.J. Jacobs, in: KS, 41 (1965/66), 245-62 (bibl. 
of his writings and writings about him); S.H. Bergman, The Philosophy 
of Solomon Maimon (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Freudenthal, 
Salomon Maimon: Rational Dogmatist, Empirical Sceptic (2003). 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


MAIMON, YAACOV (1902-1977), Israel government ste- 
nographer. In 1976 Maimon was awarded the Israel Prize 
for services in immigrant absorption. Born in Russia, 
Maimon immigrated in 1922. With the influx of immigrants to 
Israel after the establishment of the state he devoted him- 
self, in a voluntary capacity, to the absorption of immigrants 
and organized hundreds of volunteers who followed his 
example. Maimon served as the official stenographer of the 
government and invented the system of Hebrew stenogra- 


phy. 


MAIMON BEN JOSEPH (d. 1165/1170), Spanish rabbi and 
dayyan; father of *Maimonides. Maimon studied in Lucena 
under Joseph *Ibn Migash, and transmitted his teachings, both 
oral and in writing, to his son, who utilized them as the basis 
for his own halakhic works. Maimon was a dayyan of Cor- 
doba for many years, until he and his family were compelled to 
leave, in consequence of the edict of forced conversion issued 
by the *Almohads after their conquest of the city about 1149. 
For about ten years he wandered through Spain and probably 
also Provence. About 1160 he immigrated with his family to 
Fez, Morocco, where it was easier for forced converts to pre- 
serve their Judaism. In Fez he forbade the people to follow the 
false messiah, Moses Dari, who was popular there at the time. 
In 1165 he proceded to Erez Israel, where he died, possibly in 
the following year. According to one tradition, his grave is in 
Tiberias. Some scholars think, however, that he went to Egypt 
with his son and died there. 

Maimon was one of the most outstanding and influ- 
ential scholars of his generation and the first of his distin- 
guished family of whom a written work is known. His Iggeret 
ha-Nehamah, written in his second year in Fez (published in 
the original Arabic by M. Simons, see bibliography; and in a 
scholarly Hebrew translation by B. Klar, 1945), was designed 
to comfort and guide the forced converts of Islam in their ef- 
fort to preserve their Judaism. “We who are in exile can be 
compared to a man who is drowning. The water has reached 
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our nostrils but we still grasp hold of something ... and as the 
water threatens to engulf us, behold, a rope consisting of God's 
precepts and His Torah dangles from heaven to earth. Who- 
ever seizes hold of it still has hope of living ... and surely he 
who holds on even only with the tips of his fingers has more 
hope than he who lets go completely” 

Maimon’s fundamental premise - later adopted by his 
son Maimonides and accepted as law among Jews in Islamic 
countries — is that Islam, in that it is free from personification 
of the Deity, is not to be regarded as idolatry. In keeping with 
this view, he opposed martyrdom to avoid conversion to Is- 
lam. Unlike other scholars, who left the people without hope, 
Maimon asserts that those who perform the precepts in secret 
will be rewarded, laying particular stress on the value of recit- 
ing the *Amidah three times daily, even in its abridged form, 
and even in Arabic. He also places great emphasis upon the 
importance of belief in the divinity of the mission of Moses, 
to whose virtues the work is largely devoted, comparing such 
belief to belief in God Himself. This principle, later embodied 
by Maimonides in his 13 principles, was designed to nullify 
belief in the divine mission of Mohammed, for which reason 
Maimon also stresses that Daniel was the last of the prophets. 
Maimon’s work reflects the spirit of despair that had seized the 
Jews of the countries during the time of the Almohads, and 
it fortified his readers that the tyrannical rule would not con- 
tinue for long, as had been promised by the prophets. Maimon 
also wrote commentaries to the Talmud, from which his son 
quotes abundantly; a book on the laws of prayer and the fes- 
tivals, from which only isolated quotations have been pre- 
served (Simon b. Zemah Duran, Tashbez, 1, no. 2); responsa, 
a number of which have been published by A.H. Freimann 
(see bibl.); a commentary on the Torah; a work on the laws of 
ritual purity; and, apparently, an exposition of an Arabic as- 
tronomical book. With the exception of the responsa, all his 
works were written in Arabic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marmorstein, in: Sefer ha-Rambam shel ha- 
Tarbiz (1935), 182-4 (= Tarbiz, 6 (1934/35), 426-8); Freimann, ibid., 
164-76 (= Tarbiz, 6 (1934/35), 408-20; idem, in: Alummah, 1 (1936), 
9-13; J.L. Fishman, in: Maimon b. Joseph, Iggeret ha-Nehamah, tr. 
by B. Klar (1945), introd.; Halkin, in: Joshua Starr Memorial Volume 
(1953), 102-3; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 100f., 122-4, 263; Si- 
mons, in: JQR, 2 (1890), 62-66, 335-69; J.M. Toledano, Sarid u-Falit, 


1 (1960), 7-8. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


MAIMONIDEAN CONTROVERSY, a vast complex of dis- 
puted cultural, religious, and social problems, focusing around 
several central themes. Some of the elements of this contro- 
versy considerably antedate *Maimonides (1135-1204); and of 
the questions brought into sharp relief by his ideas and writ- 
ings, some have remained topical in many Jewish circles. Vast 
fields of human experience and thought are encompassed by 
it: reason and philosophy in their relation to faith and tradi- 
tion; what components are permitted and what prohibited in 
the education of a man following the Torah; the proper un- 
derstanding of *anthropomorphism as expressed in the Bible 
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and Talmud; central theological concepts such as the *resur- 
rection of the body; and the very form of Maimonides’ Mish- 
neh Torah and its attitude toward talmudic discussion. The 
question of hierarchical leadership versus intellectual, per- 
sonal leadership was one of the early causes of this contro- 
versy. In the Middle Ages the controversy had four climaxes: 
(1) during the last years of Maimonides life, following the 
publication of his Mishneh Torah in 1180 until his death in 
1204; (2) around 1230-35, involving David *Kimhi, *Solomon 
b. Abraham of Montpellier, *Nahmanides and others, and cen- 
tering in *Provence; (3) the years 1288-90 in the Near East, 
involving Solomon Petit and Rabbi Isaac of Acre; (4) around 
1300-06, involving Abba Mari b. Moses *Astruc, Solomon b. 
Abraham *Adret, *Asher b. Jehiel, *Jedaiah b. Abraham Bedersi 
(ha-Penini, and Menahem b. Solomon *Meiri, and centering 
in Christian Spain and Provence. In between these moments 
when the conflict flared up anew and reached climaxes as a 
result of specific circumstances and the personalities involved, 
tensions and disputes continued among proponents and op- 
ponents of philosophy and Maimonides. 

Although it is convenient to frame the four climaxes of 
the controversy as distinct historical stages, recent research has 
led to a reappraisal, in light of which these climaxes cannot 
be characterized as separate stages in a homogeneous process. 
It is certainly true that there were some essential differences 
among the stages. For example: in the fourth and final stage 
Maimonides himself no longer was the subject of the contro- 
versy, and even the conservative party accepted his positions, 
whereas in the early stages his Guide of the Perplexed and Book 
of Knowledge (the first section of the Mishneh Torah, contain- 
ing philosophical material) were the main target; in the early 
stages the opposition was to philosophy per se, whereas in 
the latter stages the opposition was to unrestricted access to 
and teaching of philosophy, not a total rejection of it. Histori- 
ans of the controversy over Maimonides and philosophy have 
tended to focus on extreme positions in each period, which 
lend themselves to simple characterization. On the other hand, 
the evidence increasingly supports the view that many Jew- 
ish intellectuals did not fall into either extreme camp - that 
of excessive rationalist allegorization or that of opposition in 
principle to all “foreign wisdom.’ Many of the rationalist camp 
were strictly observant in their personal life and maintained 
the supremacy of the authority of the Torah, such as Judah b. 
Samuel ibn Abbas and Kalonymos, who were confirmed ra- 
tionalists but rejected extreme philosophical positions. At the 
same time, among the conservative halakhic authorities were 
those who did not object in principle to the study of philoso- 
phy (to the contrary, they themselves had philosophical edu- 
cations) but only to premature exposure of the youth to phi- 
losophy and to extreme rationalist allegorization, especially in 
public sermons in the synagogue. Abba Mari *Astruc ha-Yarhi, 
for example, who played a major role in promoting the limited 
Barcelona ban on philosophy in the fourth and final climax of 
the controversy (1305), wrote a philosophical work, Sefer ha- 
Yareah, which in many respects is rationalist in outlook. 
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The crisis of Spanish Jewry in the 15"* century accentu- 
ated the main educational and social themes of the old con- 
troversy. In Renaissance Italy and in the diversified and flour- 
ishing Jewish center of Poland-Lithuania the old quarrel again 
became topical, though in a milder form. With the enlight- 
enment (*Haskalah) of the 18" century the “Maimonidean 
side” of the controversy was given a new, greatly secularized, 
and radical expression by Moses *Mendelssohn and his fol- 
lowers - an expression that could scarely have been imagined 
by the former protagonists. In German *neo-Orthodoxy, the 
“Maimonidean side” - particularly in its striving for a synthe- 
sis of Jewish faith and “general culture,” as well as in certain 
of its social tendencies - found a new, conservative expres- 
sion. In Yemen in the 19‘ century and well into the 20", there 
was a distinct “Maimonidean camp” and a struggle against 
it (see Kafah). 

In the last two decades of the 20" century and the first 
years of the 21*t century, Maimonides again became the focus 
of a controversy in ultra-Orthodoxy, as a result of the emphasis 
placed by Rabbi Menahem Mendel *Schneersohn of Chabad- 
Lubavitch Hasidism on the study of the Mishneh Torah. The 
non-hasidic leadership, in particular of the Lithuanian type 
of yeshivah, vehemently rejected placing Maimonides at the 
center of the curriculum in place of such classic codes as Jo- 
seph Caro’s Shulhan Arukh. 


The First Clash: During Maimonides’ Lifetime 
Through the charisma of his personality and the trend of his 
thought and leadership Maimonides himself initiated this. An 
exile from Muslim Spain, he met in the Near East the hierar- 
chical traditions of the exilarchate and the *geonim. Maimo- 
nides was willing and ready to respect the *exilarch as scion 
of the royal house of David and as the proper authority, from 
the halakhic point of view, to appoint and ordain judges. 

His mind and heart vehemently opposed the claims of 
the geonim. He criticized sharply the way they: 


fixed for themselves monetary demands from individuals and 
communities and caused people to think, in utter foolishness, 
that it is obligatory and proper that they should help sages and 
scholars and people studying Torah ... all this is wrong. There 
is not a single word, either in the Torah or in the sayings of the 
[talmudic] sages, to lend credence to it ... for as we look into 
the sayings of the talmudic sages, we do not find that they ask 
people for money, nor did they collect money for the honorable 
and cherished academies (commentary to Avot 4:5). 


This attempt to undermine the economic and social founda- 
tions of the leadership of the Babylonian geonim went hand 
in hand with Maimonides’ opposition to their program of 
studies and his contempt for their very office. The Gaon at 
Baghdad at this time was *Samuel b. Ali, a strong and au- 
thoritarian personality. In an ironic “apology” for Samuel b. 
Alis attacks on the Mishneh Torah, Maimonides explains to 
one of his pupils: 

Why, my son, should you take offense that a man whom people 

accustom from his youth to believe that there is none like him 
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in his generation; when age, high office, aristocratic descent, the 
lack of people of discernment in this town, and his relationship 
with individuals, all have combined to produce this execrable 
consequence that each and every individual hangs expectantly 
on each word pronounced from the academy in anticipation of 
an honorific title from there... - why do you wonder that he has 
acquired such [evil] traits? How, my son, could you imagine that 
he should love truth enough to acknowledge his weakness’... 
This is a thing that a man like him will never do, as it was not 
done by better men who preceded him (letter to Joseph b. Judah 
in: D.H. Baneth (ed.), Iggerot ha-Rambam (1946), 54f.). 


The gaonate is represented as corrupt, and typical academy 
study as being of questionable value. Concerning Zechariah, 
the son-in-law of the Gaon, Maimonides writes: 


He is a very foolish man. He studies very hard at this talmu- 
dic discussion and its commentaries, and thinks that he is the 
greatest of his generation, having already attained the peak of 
perfection. My esteemed son knows that my appreciation of 
the greatest of the sages of Israel is such that I evaluate their 
worth according to their own criteria. They themselves have 
defined ‘the argumentations [havayot] of *Abbaye and *Rava 
[as] a small matter’ If this is a small matter, why should I pay 
attention to an old man who is really miserable, an ignoramus 
in every respect? To my eyes he is like a newborn baby; one has 
to defend him, according to the measure of his [Zechariah’s] 
foolishness (ibid., 56 ff.; the bulk of this passage has been erased 
in most manuscripts). 


This vehement revolt against the authority of the geonim came 
at a time when Samuel b. Ali was attempting to minimize the 
authority of the exilarch on the grounds that what the people 
needed then was no more than the leadership of the geonim 
and the guidance of their study in the academy. Small wonder 
that such a revolt aroused reciprocal anger, coming, as it did, 
in defense of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah which claimed ex- 
pressly (in the introduction) to supersede the Talmud in pop- 
ular usage, replacing its deliberations - the very core and sub- 
stance of the life of academies and geonim - by his systematic 
code. The claim of the intellectual to replace an aristocratic 
hierarchy seemed to be combined with an attempt to impose 
Greek systematic modes of codification in place of the tradi- 
tional many-voiced flow of talmudic discussion. It is hardly 
suprising that Samuel b. Ali, Zechariah, and *Daniel b. Saa- 
diah ha-Bavili all sought and found halakhic flaws in this code. 
Some of their arguments have philosophical and theological 
overtones, but these were to come to the forefront only in the 
second stage of the controversy. In the main, in this phase, 
it was Maimonides’ creativity which was found provocative, 
as well as his attitude to Talmud study and to the leadership 
of established institutions, all of which were being defended 
against him. 


The First Stage in Europe 

In this first flare-up, the controversy was thus not over 
philosophy as such, or over Maimonides’ philosophy in par- 
ticular, since his Guide of the Perplexed was translated into 
Hebrew only at the very end of his life. The criticism was 
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leveled primarily against his Mishneh Torah and his attitude 
toward resurrection. The criticism of the Mishneh Torah fo- 
cused on Maimonides’ methodology, the fact that he did not 
cite sources for his decisions, and his claim that the study of 
his Code would replace the study of Talmud: “A person should 
study the written Torah first, and then read this [book], and 
thereby know the entire oral Torah, so that he will not need 
to read any other book in between them.” The criticism also 
reflected divergent local traditions and custom (minhag). 
Maimonides’ great Ashkenazi critic, R. Abraham b. David of 
Posquiéres (Ravad), in his critical gloss (hasagah) to the In- 
troduction to the Mishneh Torah, asserted that Maimonides 
“has abandoned the method of all the authors who preceded 
him, because they brought proofs for their words, and cited 
their sources ... But this way, I do not know why I should dis- 
regard my tradition and my proof for the sake of this author’s 
book” Ravad also attacked Maimonides on theoretical issues. 
Maimonides had categorized as a heretic (min) anyone who 
affirms that there is one God but that God has a body (Yad, 
Teshuvah 3:7). In his hasagah to this passage, Ravad protested: 
“Why did he call such a person a heretic, when some who were 
greater and better than he followed this opinion, according to 
what they found in the Bible and even more, according to what 
they found in aggadot which corrupt opinions?” What is sig- 
nificant here is not that Ravad defended corporealist beliefs — 
he also rejected the corporealism of “aggadot which corrupt 
opinions” — but that he attacked the legitimacy of Maimonides’ 
categorization of such corrupt opinions as heresy. 

As for the criticism of Maimonides’ regarding the tradi- 
tional belief in bodily resurrection, because of his consistent 
emphasis on an intellectualist understanding of the world to 
come (olam ha-ba) in terms of the survival only of the actual 
intellect in proportion to its attainment of knowledge, Ravad 
wrote (on Yad, Teshuvah 8:2): “The words of this man seem 
close to one who says that there is no bodily resurrection of 
the dead, but only of the soul” Others were equally critical of 
Maimonides’ apparent denial of resurrection. 

Ramah (R. Meir b. Todros ha-Levi *Abulafia), who was 
active in the first two climaxes of the controversy, was in many 
respects a sincere admirer of Maimonides. In the first period 
he was shocked at the implication that Maimonides did not 
affirm the resurrection of the body as a halakhic principle. 
In an angry letter sent to the scholars of *Lunel he not only 
sought to prove by copious quotations the dogmatic truth of 
bodily resurrection, but also added passionately that if there is 
no such resurrection, “to what end did the bodies stand watch 
for their God, did they go in darkness for the sake of their 
God? If the bodies are not resurrected, where is their hope 
and where are they to look for it?” (Kitab al-Rasi?’ (1871), 14). 
Abulafia also attacked Maimonides on other halakhic points. 
It was only after he saw Maimonides’ Treatise on Resurrection 
that he became satisfied that Maimonides, in fact, affirmed the 
traditional belief. While some of his correspondents agreed 
with his earlier criticism, others tried to convince him that he 
had misunderstood the purport of Maimonides’ teaching on 
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resurrection, and this latter view was accepted wholeheartedly 
by the nasi Sheshet b. Isaac of Saragossa, who in a very radical 
sense gave expression to Maimonides’ rationalism and philo- 
sophic synthesis. Writing about 1200, he attacked sharply and 
derisively what he regarded as the simplicism and materialism 
of Abulafia’s view (A. Marx, in: JQR, 25, (1934/35), 406-28). To 
speak about bodily resurrection is “to bring down our saintly 
fathers from the highest level - the status of the angels who 
enjoy divine glory and live forever - to the status of man, 
through their returning to the impure body which cannot ex- 
ist except through food and drink, and must end in dust and 
worms ... but the life of wisdom is greater than foolishness, as 
light is greater than darkness. These notions seem to me like 
the words of one confused” (ibid., 418). The only correct con- 
ception of resurrection, he thought, is the one also accepted by 
the pagan philosophers. Resurrection means the eternal life of 
the soul of the sage-philosopher. “Tf the soul - while still in the 
body - was yearning for its Creator, subordinating its passion 
to its reason, [then] when it leaves the body, [it] will attain the 
highest status, for which it yearned while still in the body; and 
over it God will emanate of His spirit. This, in the view of the 
sages, is the resurrection of the dead and the reward of the just 
at the end of days” (ibid., 421ff.). All pronouncements in the 
Bible and the Talmud about bodily resurrection are only for 
the simple men who constitute the majority of mankind and 
who understand only material rewards, and the same holds 
true for the Muslim paradise (ibid., 42.4). 


I ask this fool who maintains that the souls will return to the 
dead corpses and that they are destined to return to the soil of 
Israel. Into which body will the soul return? If it is to the body 
from which it has departed, [then this will] already have re- 
turned to its elements thousands of years earlier; [it is now] 
earth, dust, and worms. Where it has been buried, a house 
has been built, a vineyard planted, or some other plants have 
taken root and you cannot find the earth or the dust or the 
worms into which the body has turned. If, however, this soul 
is to return to another body, which God will create, then it is 
another man who will be created in his own time, and has not 
been dead; how, then can you say that he is being resurrected 
and that God rewards him, as he has not as yet achieved any- 
thing? (ibid., 426). 
Sheshet records opposition to the Mishneh Torah by reporting 
the opinion of one of the judges who quarreled with him and 
refused to judge according to Maimonides: “As he does not 
adduce proofs from the sayings of the talmudic sages for his 
decisions, who is going to follow his opinion? It is far better 
to study Talmud. We will have nothing to do with his books 
and his writings.” In Sheshet’s view this opposition stems from 
the fact that until the Mishneh Torah the whole matter of legal 
decision was so confused that the vast majority of Jews, be- 
ing ignorant of the Talmud, had to obey their judges, whereas 
now people had before them a clear and open code and were 
not dependent on judges alone (ibid., 427). 
Maimonides was aware of the criticism leveled against 
him, and responded to it by his Treatise on Resurrection 
(Magalah fi Tehiyat ha-Metim, 1190-91). Maimonides’ de- 
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fense of resurrection in that work was accepted at face value 
by such early critics as Ramah (Rabbi Meir b. Todros ha-Levi 
Abulafia), who then retracted his criticism. Ravad’s critical 
glosses were incorporated into standard editions of the Mish- 
neh Torah. So the first climax in the Maimonidean controversy 
subsided with Maimonides death in 1204, but the criticism of 
the Mishneh Torah was preserved for later generations together 
with the Code itself. 


The Second Climax: 1230-1235 in Europe 
What led to periodic controversies over Maimonides and phi- 
losophy? In the first period, as we have seen, it was Maimo- 
nides’ enormous status which led towards the end of his life 
to the rapid availability in Hebrew of his works in Europe, in- 
cluding his Guide of the Perplexed, outside his own immediate 
sphere of influence. It was this almost immediate availability 
of his philosophical views in areas previously unexposed to 
philosophical culture which in turn aroused resistance. In 
the second period, external circumstances contributed to the 
flare-up of the controversy. Furthermore, whereas Maimo- 
nides himself was the subject of controversy in the first period, 
he was merely the catalyst for a much broader and fundamen- 
tal controversy in the second period, when philosophy itself 
came under sharp attack. In addition, whereas Maimonides, 
however much his views were criticized in the earlier period, 
was personally highly regarded, in the later period the philoso- 
phers themselves were attacked and subject to suspicion. 
Maimonides’ works reached Christian Europe, chiefly in 
the southwest - Spain and Provence - entering a cultural and 
social climate very different from the one in which they had 
been created in the Arabic-Islamic culture of Egypt. As we 
have seen, Maimonides’ authority in the Mishneh Torah had 
been criticized halakhically by Ravad and *Moses ha-Kohen, 
among others. The Christian Reconquest was proceeding 
apace in the Iberian peninsula. Mystical tendencies and vi- 
sionary approaches began to find explicit and strong expres- 
sion in the developing *Kabbalah of Provence and Spain. Jews 
everywhere were suffering from the impact of the *Crusades, 
with martyrdom (*Kiddush ha-Shem) in their wake. Maimo- 
nides’ grand attempt at a synthesis between the Jewish faith 
and Greek-Arabic Aristotelian philosophy was received with 
enthusiasm in some circles, mainly of the upper strata of Jew- 
ish society, and with horror and dismay in others, imbued with 
mysticism and dreading the effects of Greek thought on Jewish 
beliefs. The old and continuously smoldering issue of “Athens 
versus Jerusalem” conceived in the Talmud as the problem of 
“Greek wisdom” - hokhmah yevanit (BK 82b-83a; Meg. 9a-b), 
now burst into flames. Essentially the problem is one of the 
possible synthesis or the absolute antithesis between mono- 
theistic revealed faith and intellectually formulated philoso- 
phy. Both faith, based on revelation, and philosophy, based 
on human reason, were understood to fundamentally con- 
tradict each other’s methodology and undermine each other's 
authority. The rational method of inquiry, which in classical 
and medieval times was equated with science (the distinction 
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between philosophy and the natural sciences being a modern 
phenomenon), is an open system. It can lead to any conclu- 
sion, and the conclusion is justified and necessitated by the in- 
tegrity of the method of inquiry itself, which can be replicated 
by others; furthermore, it is universal, transcending national, 
cultural, or religious differences. Faith, which differs from sci- 
entific knowledge precisely in that it involves an affirmation of 
truth without conclusive and demonstrative proof, basically 
is a closed system which reverses the process of inquiry: one 
begins with the conclusion, which is given as a revealed fact, 
which one can then subject after the fact to rational analysis 
and explication, but which cannot itself be rejected or denied. 
Faith, moreover, begins with revelation occurring within a 
particular national, cultural, linguistic, or religious context, 
and its authority is thus conventional, even if it claims to be 
ultimately universal in its significance and application. 

This problem is common to Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. In the view of H.A. Wolfson, all of Western religious 
philosophy, whether in Hebrew, Latin, or Arabic “garb,” is es- 
sentially the same regarding the problematical relationship 
between revelation and reason. In Wolfson’s scheme, *Philo 
was the first “synthetic” philosopher, and the greatest figure 
in the history of Western philosophy after Plato and Aristotle, 
because he attempted to synthesize biblical revelation (which 
did not know philosophy) and philosophy (which was pagan 
and did not know revelation), and all subsequent philosophy 
in the Middle Ages was “Philonic” in structure, until Spinoza 
destroyed that structure and made possible modern philoso- 
phy by freeing philosophy from revelation (Wolfson, Philo: 
Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam (1947)). 

In all three traditions, therefore, tensions exist between 
rationalistic religious belief, inclining in the main toward syn- 
thesis, and mystic belief, which is largely opposed to it. 

The problem was not new in Judaism. In Islamic coun- 
tries in the tenth century it was in the main decided in favor of 
rationalism and synthesis. Maimonides was not the only one 
in the 12" century who expressly sought a synthesis between 
Greek philosophy and Judaism; a philosophic approach was 
attempted by Abraham *Ibn Daud (see, e.g., his Sefer ha-Emu- 
nah ha-Ramah (1852), 2, 58), and he was preceded by a ratio- 
nalist tradition of synthesis going back to *Saadiah Gaon and 
*Samuel b. Hophni who denied the historical veracity of the 
incident of Samuel and the Witch of Endor. 

Yet in Maimonides’ time radical changes were taking 
place in Jewish communities in Europe. The influence of the 
Christian environment became more pervasive. Increasingly, 
Christianity was involved in similar problems, as the conflict 
between Peter *Abelard and *Bernard of Clairvaux clearly 
shows. After the Crusaders captured Constantinople in 1204 
(the year of Maimonides’ death), the Greek works of Aristotle 
became directly accessible to Western Christians, who no lon- 
ger had to rely on Latin translations of the Greek texts made 
(often by Jews) from Arabic or from Hebrew versions based 
on Arabic translations from the Greek. The growing univer- 
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sities increasingly challenged the monasteries as centers of 
learning. While the traditional doctrines of the Church were 
being confronted by secular learning, Christian Orthodoxy 
was also challenged in the 12" and 13" centuries by “heresies,” 
especially that of Cathari and the related heresy of the ratio- 
nalist Albigensians, who had begun in the 11 century to in- 
terpret Scripture allegorically and who denied the literal in- 
terpretation of the miraculous events of Jesus’ life and death 
that was central to Catholic dogma. Such “heresy” spread es- 
pecially among the upper classes. The Church moved against 
both threats in the first decades of the 13" century. Against 
the threat of secular philosophy, the Church issued repeated 
bans on the study of Aristotle and commentaries on his works. 
Pope Innocent 111 launched the Albigensian Crusade, to 
eliminate the heresy (which he regarded as instigated by ed- 
ucated Jews). In 1231 the bans on Aristotle were renewed by 
Pope Gregory 1x, who established the permanent Inquisition 
under the Dominicans, with the aim of completely eradi- 
cating Albigensianism. There were, in fact, certain parallels 
between the Christian Albigensian “heresy” and the Jewish 
philosophers of the day, at least in the eyes of their respective 
opponents, who accused them of indiscriminate allegoriza- 
tion of Scripture and of antinomian laxity in moral or ritual 
behavior. The stormy winds of anti-rationalism in the Chris- 
tian environment were a contributing factor in the exacerba- 
tion of long existing, if usually dormant, tensions within the 
Jewish community. 

Social upheavals in Jewish society during the 12 and 13 
centuries also added communal tension to the spiritual strife. 
When Maimonides was still young, and most of his work as 
yet unwritten, *Judah Halevi warned: “Turn aside from mines 
and pitfalls. Let not Greek wisdom tempt you, for it bears flow- 
ers only and no fruit.... Listen to the confused words of her 
sages built on the void.... Why should I search for bypaths, 
and complicated ones at that, and leave the main road?” (from 
his poem beginning “Devarekha be-Mor Over Rekuhim”). 

Maimonides’ prestige and the external pressures thus 
combined in a volatile mixture for Jews in Europe. Despite 
common admiration for Maimonides and his all-embrac- 
ing devotion to Torah and the Jewish faith, there was in real- 
ity no common language between the two radical positions. 
Gradually the opponents of Maimonides began to attack his 
very conception of a synthesis between Greek philosophy 
and Jewish faith. 

Solomon b. Abraham of Montpellier, together with David 
b. Saul and *Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi (a relative of *Nah- 
manides) agitated against philosophy, and in 1232 succeeded 
in persuading the rabbis of northern France to issue a total 
ban on the study of philosophy, including Maimonides’ Guide 
of the Perplexed and Book of Knowledge (the first section, con- 
taining philosophical material, of the Mishneh Torah). The 
traditionalists’ arguments against philosophy were based on 
three oft-repeated claims (recurring in the later stages of the 
controversy as well), which were consistently denied by the 
philosophers: (1) Theological - The philosophers were depicted 
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as denying miracles, as regarding prophecy as a purely natu- 
ral phenomenon, as undermining the authority of the Torah, 
and as rejecting traditional eschatology; (2) Exigetical - The 
traditionalists charged the philosophers with engaging in in- 
discriminate allegorization of Scripture and of denying the 
historicity of various biblical persons and events; (3) Practi- 
cal - The philosophers were suspected of laxity in observance 
of the commandments. 

The controversy of the 1230s also involved exchanges of 
letters, many between the philosopher and biblical exegete 
Radak (David *Kimhi) and the physician and courtier, Judah 
*Ibn Alfakhar. Remarkably, the letters from both sides of the 
controversy were preserved in a collection Iggerot Kenaot, 
“Letters of Zealotry” (published in Kovez Teshuvot ha-Ram- 
bam, Leipzig, 1859). When Kimhi traveled about the commu- 
nities of Provence to rally the supporters of Maimonides, he 
was greatly surprised to be answered by Judah ibn Alfakhar 
with a bitter attack on Maimonides’ very attempt to rationalize 
and explain away miracles and wondrous tales. Ibn Alfakhar 
was against half acceptance; logical proofs were not so impor- 
tant, “for each true proof needs great checking, since some- 
times it may include misleading elements of that false wisdom 
called sophistry in Greek, and when a proof is joined to this it 
misleads even sages.” Maimonides’ “erroneous” intention was 
to explain matters according to the laws of philosophy and 
nature “so as to put the Torah and Greek wisdom together, 
to make out of them one whole.’ He imagined that the one 
would live with the other like two loving twin deers. In reality 
this has resulted in sorrow and dissension, for they cannot live 
together on the earth and be like two sisters, for the Hebrew 
women are not like the Egyptian ones. To this our Torah says: 
‘No, my son is the living one, and yours is the dead’ (1 Kings 
3:22) and her rival angers her. I want peace; if I start to talk 
to them, they go to war” (letter to Kimhi, Iggerot Qenaot, 2a). 
Thus, through radical rationalistic argumentation, this phy- 
sician and courtier in Spain rejects the synthesis of the phy- 
sician and courtier in Egypt and the logical compromise it 
involves. As suggested by S. Harvey (1987), the dispute of the 
1230s between Kimhi and Alfakhar may well have served as 
the model for the book “The Epistle of the Debate” by Shem 
Tov ibn *Falaquera, who was a participant in the next, third 
climax of the controversy. 

The demand for logical consistency was also answered 
from the Maimonidean camp. Increasingly they inclined to- 
ward extreme allegoristic explanations of talmudic and even 
biblical expressions and tales. Their opponents accused them 
of even inclining to explain away as no more than symbols 
certain practical commandments, which need be fulfilled 
only by simple men, but not by educated people. The rational- 
ists denied this. Social overtones became stronger. The anti- 
Maimonideans berated their upper-class opponents for their 
hedonistic, luxurious, and sinful way of life. The Maimoni- 
deans countered by accusing their adversaries with anarchy, 
harshness, ignorance, simplicity of mind, and of being under 
Christian influence. 
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The anti-Maimonidean camp turned to the great sages 
of northern France. Never having been acquainted with Ar- 
istotelian philosophy, they never felt the need for synthesis 
with it; therefore, they unhesitatingly pronounced a herem 
on Maimonides’ philosophical works. Some report that they 
excommunicated even parts of his halakhic code. In Provence 
and Spain the anti-Maimonidean camp was led by Solomon 
b. Abraham of Montpellier, *Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi, 
the poet Meshullam *da Piera, and above all Nahmanides. 
The position of Nahmanides is remarkable for its simultane- 
ous flexibility in expression and rigidity of mental attitude. 
Seeing that the extreme anti-Maimonidean stance taken by 
the rabbis of northern France and by Solomon of Montpel- 
lier had no chance of finding support among the leading 
circles of Jewish society in Provence and Spain, he therefore 
advised the anti-Maimonidean camp to adopt a moderate 
stand in order to achieve at least what was possible. Writing 
to the north French rabbis (printed in: Mewy, 9 (1860), 184-95) 
he expresses his devotion and admiration, but he humbly 
submits that they “are nourished in the bosom of [true] faith, 
planted in the courts of tradition,” and therefore had to un- 
derstand Maimonides in his peculiar cultural and social 
circumstances. The situation he describes is actually that of 
Spanish and Provengal Jewish upper society in the early 13 
century: 


They have filled their belly with the foolishness of the Greeks ... 
they ... make fun ... of the trusting souls.... They did not enter 
profoundly into the ways of our Torah; the ways of alien chil- 
dren suffice for them. But for the words of [Maimonides], but 
for the fact that they live out of the mouth of his works ... they 
would have slipped almost entirely. 


It is not only a matter of false spiritual pride and alien culture; 
it is also a case born of social necessity: 


God save and guard us, my teachers, from such a fate. Look 
about and see: is there a pain like our pain? For the sons have 
been exiled from their fathers’ tables; they have defiled them- 
selves with the food of gentiles and the wine of their feasts. 
They have mixed with them and become used to their deeds ... 
courtiers have been permitted to study Greek wisdom, to be- 
come acquainted with medicine, to learn mathematics and ge- 
ometry, other knowledge and tricks, so that they make a living 
in royal courts and palaces. 


This intrinsically hostile description of the life of the upper 
classes of Jewish society in Provence and Spain is given in or- 
der to put Maimonides in the light of a great talmudic sage 
who - argues Nahmanides - would certainly and gladly have 
written and lived as the northern French rabbis did. Alas, it 
was not granted him: “Did he trouble himself for your sake, 
you geniuses of the Talmud? He saw himself compelled and 
constrained to structure a work which would offer refuge from 
the Greek philosophers.... Have you ever listened to their 
words, have you ever been misled by their proofs?” He goes 
on to explain that extremism would bring about an irreparable 
split. It is far better to educate gradually this misled society 
and bring it back to the right way of northern France, by par- 
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tial prohibitions only. The region most afflicted is Provence; 
Spain he considers to be in far better order. 

Nahmanides was merely temporizing in his writings to 
the northern French rabbis. His true temper and the temper of 
the entire anti-Maimonidean camp is revealed in his commen- 
tary on the Torah, which is basically a mystical work against 
Maimonides and Abraham *Ibn Ezra. The very concept of a 
system of laws of nature ordained by God in His wisdom to be 
admired by man through his reason, as expressed by Maimo- 
nides (see, e.g., Mishneh Torah, Sefer ha-Madda), he and his 
colleagues believe to be sheer heresy. The workings of nature 
are to be conceived of only and always as “hidden miracles” 
God performs extraordinary *miracles in order that we should 
understand the miraculous nature of all existence and life: 


Through the great and famous miracles man recognizes the 
hidden foundation of the entire Torah. For no man has a share 
in the Torah of Moses until we believe that all our matters and 
accidents are miracles, the product neither of nature nor of the 
way of the world, whether for the multitude or for the indi- 
vidual; but if a man fulfills the commandments his reward will 
bring him success, if he transgresses them his punishment will 
strike him - all by divine decree (Comm. to Ex. 13:16). 


Though their tactics might thus vary, dogmatics were radical 
and clearly defined on both sides. Herem was hurled against 
counter-herem, as the authority of northern France was met 
by the authority of local scholars and communal leaders in 
Provence and Spain. Emissaries of both camps traveled about, 
rallying their supporters. A profusion of letters and coun- 
ter-letters, sermons and counter-sermons, commentaries 
and counter-commentaries poured out. The weapons in the 
campaign were polemics, original and translations, and the 
Ibn *Tibbon and *Anatoli families made their name in both. 
In the work of men like Jonah Gerondi the struggle against 
Maimonides was merged with a general reforming spirit in 
morals and community leadership. This battle was ended by 
a terrible shock when Maimonides’ books were burned by 
the *Dominicans in 1232. Proponents and opponents of Mai- 
monides and philosophy alike interpreted this calamity as a 
punishment for the opposition. Accordingly, Jonah Gerondi 
relented in his views and many adherents of the anti-Mai- 
monidean camp followed suit. 

The controversy returned to the Muslim countries in 
the East. Maimonides’ son, Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon, 
was outraged at what had happened in the West. He attacked 
“many overseas [scholars who are] mistaken. They cling to the 
literalistic sense of biblical verses, Midrashim, and aggadot. 
This pains our heart; at the sight of this our eyes have dark- 
ened, and our fathers are dumbfounded: How could such 
an impurity, so like the impurity of idol worship, come to 
be in Israel? They worship idols, deny God’s teaching, and 
worship other gods beside Him.” Flinging these accusations 
against Maimonides’ opponents in Europe, Abraham holds 
that through their exegetical explanations they are guilty of 
pagan-like anthropomorphism (Milhamot ha-Shem, ed by R. 
Margalioth (1953), 52). He compares their faith to that of the 
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Christians (ibid., 55). Continuing his father’s line of thought, 
he attacks the European antirationalistic scholars for their ex- 
clusive devotion to talmudic studies only, while neglecting the 
philosophical and philological foundations of the faith (ibid., 
49). They are among “those that walk in the darkness of their 
understanding and in the paucity of their wisdom” (ibid., 50). 
He expressly prefers Islamic surroundings and influence - 
conducive to a rationalistic-monotheistic faith - to a Christian 
environment, which influences men in the direction of antira- 
tionalism and anthropomorphism (ibid., 51). Abraham restates 
the basic rationalistic principle of faith and exegesis: 


Know ye God’s people and His heritage, that God differentiated 
men from animals and beasts through the reason, wisdom, and 
understanding which He granted them. He also differentiated 
Israel from the gentiles through the Torah He gave them and 
the precepts He commanded them. Hence reason preceded 
Torah, both in creation of the world, and in each and every one 
living in it. Reason has been given to a man since the six days 
of creation; Torah was given to man 4,448 years after creation. 
Should someone say to you, ‘But the sages have explained that 
the Torah was created two thousand years before the world; 
you should reply that this Midrash needs many commentaries 
to justify it. It is impossible to take it in its simple sense.... Rea- 
son was implanted in each and every one of the seed of Israel 
before his knowledge of Torah. Know and understand that it 
is because the child’s reason is not yet ripe, that God did not 
oblige him to fulfill commandments (ibid., 57-58). In Abraham's 
view, corporealist beliefs, rather than philosophy, constituted 
the true denial of the Torah. 


While this blast was going forth from the East, extremists from 
the West caused the desecration of Maimonides’ tomb at Ti- 
berias, which shocked not only the Maimonidean camp but 
also the majority of the anti- Maimonideans. When in the early 
1240s the Disputation of Paris and the burning of the Talmud 
added shock to shock, public quarrels among Jews were set 
aside for several decades, and the second climax of the con- 
troversy came to an end. 

It remains a much disputed point whether the Domini- 
cans set fire to Maimonides’ writings on their own initiative, 
scenting heresy wherever they could find it, or whether their 
action resulted from a denunciation by Jews, as contempo- 
rary Maimonideans believed. Neither the social nor the cul- 
tural motivating forces of the controversy disappeared with 
the cessation of polemics. The rise of kabbalistic circles and 
literature (see *Zohar) on the one hand, and the continuing 
philosophical activity and way of life of the upper and “pro- 
fessional” circles of Jewish society on the other implied a con- 
tinuation and an intensification of the struggle between ratio- 
nalists and anti-rationalists. 


The Third Climax: A Renewed Outbreak of the 
Controversy in 1288-1290 

Whereas the controversy of the 1230s took place largely in 
southern France, within a Christian environment, most of 
the controversy towards the end of the 13"' century took place 
in the Near East. Solomon Petit, a mystic and anti-rational- 
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ist, had first agitated against Maimonides in northern France 
and Germany, where he was supported in his attempts to ban 
the study of the Guide and the Book of Knowledge. In 1288, Pe- 
tit immigrated to Acre, where he taught Kabbalah; many of 
his students had been students of Nahmanides after his emi- 
gration to Israel. In Acre, Petit continued to agitate against 
Maimonides and to urge the burning of his books, especially 
the Guide. But he met with consistent failure, and was him- 
self banned no less than four times. Petit had fundamentally 
miscalculated: he was now living in the Land of Israel, which 
came under the jurisdiction of the nagid (governor) of Egyp- 
tian Jewry, David b. Abraham b. Maimonides. In the Arabic 
environment of the Near East, the Jews were long accustomed 
and exposed to philosophical culture, unlike the Jews of Chris- 
tian Europe who had originally supported Petit. 

Petit was also opposed in the west. The last known work 
of Shem Tov ibn Falaquera, Mikhtav al Devar ha-Moreh (“Let- 
ter Concerning the Guide”) defended Maimonides against the 
attacks of Petit and others. In his “Letter,” Falaquera mocks 
Maimonides’ opponents in a poem: “I wonder about those 
who differ with Moses [i.e., Maimonides] / How they don't re- 
member the punishment of Korah. / He is a true teacher, and 
his word / Is like fire; their word is like ice.” Playing on Petit’s 
name, Falaquera calls him a peti (fool). Falaquera argued that 
Maimonides was compelled to write the Guide because of 
widespread corporealist beliefs among the Jews, even among 
the great rabbis. But such people, wrong as they are, were not 
the perplexed for whom Maimonides had written his Guide. 
No wonder that Maimonides had been misunderstood - af- 
ter all, even the Torah had been misunderstood. The masses 
of Jews in the Torah had rebelled against God and Moses; no 
wonder that they rebel against the Moses of today. The oppo- 
nents of philosophy, Falaquera suggested, glorified in their ig- 
norance of science and philosophy, and had to rely on faulty 
and misleading Hebrew translations of the Guide because they 
were ignorant of Arabic. 


The Fourth and Final Climax: 1300-1306 

When the controversy flared up again for the fourth and final 
time at the end of the 13" and beginning of the 14" century, 
the immediate catalyst was the extreme allegorical exegesis of 
certain rationalists. In the century since Maimonides’ death, 
philosophy and science had become deeply entrenched in Jew- 
ish culture. Therefore, whereas in the 1230s the traditionalists 
sought a total ban on the study of philosophy, in the fourth 
and final climax of the controversy the traditionalists also ac- 
cepted the validity of philosophy and science. They did not 
seek to ban totally the study of philosophy, but only to limit 
it, especially among the youth who lacked the intellectual and 
spiritual maturity to deal with its challenges to tradition. What 
they rejected was the philosopher's extreme allegorization of 
Scripture and alleged denial of creation and miracles, which 
they saw as basic to the affirmation of the Torah. The tradi- 
tionalists also objected to the rationalists’ use of astral magic 
for medical purposes; they saw such magic not as scientific 
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but as forbidden avodah zarah (idolatry). In particular, the 
controversy focused on the content of Jewish education and 
the question of the possibility or impossibility of synthesis be- 
tween “Greek wisdom” and the Torah of Moses. Abba Mari 
Astruc ha-Yarhi of Lunel turned to Rashba (Rabbi Solomon b. 
Abraham *Adret) in Barcelona for guidance on the rationalists’ 
allegorical interpretations, which he saw as heretical. Despite 
Astruc’s strong partisan views, he preserved a collection of 
the exchange of letters from both sides in his Minhat Kenaot, 
“The Offering of Jealousy” (cf. Num. 5:15) (ed. M. Bisliches, 
Pressburg, 1838; reprinted Jerusalem, 1968; new and superior 
ed., H. Dimitrovsky, Teshuvot ha-Rashba, Jerusalem, 1990, 2 
vols.). Astruc charged the philosophers with treating histori- 
cal figures and events in the Bible purely symbolically, at the 
expense of their historicity; with regarding Plato and Aristo- 
tle, rather than the Torah, as the criteria of truth; with reject- 
ing miracles and divine revelation; and with being personally 
lax in observance of Jewish law. 

Although these charges, especially those of interpreting 
biblical figures purely symbolically and laxity in observance, 
were consistently denied by the rationalists, such as Mena- 
hem b. Solomon Meiri and Jedaiah b. Abraham Bedershi ha- 
Penini, they were on some level accurate. For example, Jacob 
b. Abba Mari Anatoli (1194-1296), the son-in-law of Samuel 
ibn Tibbon, in his book Malmad ha-Talmidim, had interpreted 
the patriarchs and matriarchs allegorically, rather than his- 
torically. Abraham and Sarah symbolized form and matter; 
Lot and his wife symbolized the intellect and the body; Isaac 
symbolized the active soul, and his wife Rebecca the intelli- 
gent soul; Leah symbolized the perceptive soul, and her sons 
the five senses; Leah’s daughter Dinah represented sensations 
induced by imagination; Joseph symbolized practical reason, 
while Benjamin symbolized theoretical reason. He also inter- 
preted the seven-branched menorah (candelabrum) as repre- 
senting the seven planets, the twelve tribes as symbolizing the 
constellations, and the Urim and Thummim of the high priest 
as representing the astrolabe. 

The traditionalists feared that such views could only lead 
to laxity in observance. If the Torah is true only on a symbolic 
level, the commandments might also be interpreted purely 
symbolically, at the expense of their actual observance, which 
is based on the literal text. Nevertheless, their attacks on in- 
dividual rationalists like Levi b. Abraham b. Hayyim of Vile- 
franche (who seems to have been the immediate catalyst of 
the outburst), were unwarranted, since these rationalists, as 
they themselves insisted in their own defense, did not in fact 
go beyond Maimonides’ views or give up strict observance of 
the law, despite their radical allegorization. 

Toward the end of the 13 century, a fierce dispute broke 
out in Provence between traditionalists and rationalists. While 
the main bone of contention was ostensibly radical rational- 
ist allegorical exegesis of the Bible, the dispute actually flared 
up over the rationalist practice of healing with astral magic. 
Astral magic was included in the curriculum of medical stud- 
ies in the universities. Paradoxically, it was thus the rational- 
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ist camp which employed astral magic in healing, and it was 
their use of such magic which the traditionalists, led by Abba 
Mari of Lunel, rejected as idolatrous avodah zarah and as pro- 
hibited by the halakhah. 

Abba Mari tried to drag R. Solomon b. Adret (Rashba) 
into the argument, but failed. Rashba noted that he himself, 
before the anti-philosophical controversy had arisen, had un- 
hesitatingly permitted the fashioning of effigies for medical 
purposes, and even while the controversy was still raging re- 
fused to issue an absolute prohibition of the medical use of 
astral magic. As against Maimonides’ approach, denying the 
reality of sorcery, Rashba pointed out that both the Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds contain an abundance of magical ma- 
terial which violates no religious precept. Moreover, Rashba 
accused the opponents of sorcery of denying the possibility 
of miracles. To support his acceptance of the possibility that 
spirituality might descend upon amulets, he wrote: 


And I say that it was the kindness of the Supreme Being at the 
start of Creation to create in his world things that would ensure 
the health of the created beings, that if the existents happen to 
fall ill or for any other reason deviate from their natural per- 
fection, these [things] are ready to restore them to their realm 
or to make them healthy. And He placed these forces in the es- 
sence of things found in nature, as may be attained by study, 
such as medications and aids known to scholars of medicine, or 
in nature based on properties but not attainable by study. And 
it is not impossible that such a power should also be in speech, 
as in the case of amulets and similar things (Minhat Kenaot, in 
Rashba, Responsa, ed. H.Z. Dimitrovsky, p. 302). 


The possibility that stellar forces could be used to heal the sick 
was provided for in advance by God. Whether such practices 
were permissible or not depended, according to Rashba, on 
the magician’s innermost intention: it was his awareness that 
God was the primary cause of recovery that legitimized the as- 
tral-magical practice. Thus, Abba Mari was unable to persuade 
Rashba to join him in condemnation of astral magic. 

Through the 14" century, the dispute became increas- 
ingly acrimonious; at least four positions can be distinguished 
with regard to the status of astral magic: 

(a) False and forbidden: The moderate rationalists re- 
jected astral magic of any kind and therefore also considered it 
halakhically prohibited. They thus accepted Maimonides’ firm 
negation of any reality of astral magic and his prohibition of 
its practices. These thinkers, then, took up Maimonides’ ap- 
proach in content, style, and language (Menahem ha-Meiri, 
David ha-Kokhavi). Some rationalists chose almost to ignore 
the issue, probably because they attached no reality whatever 
to astral magic (Joseph ibn Kaspi). 

(b) Dubious and forbidden: This was the view of the 
traditionalists, who consistently battled the radical rational- 
ists and in fact defined the latter group, inter alia, in terms of 
their employment of astral magic for medical purposes (Abba 
Mari, Jacob b. Solomon ha-Zarfati). They, too, prohibited the 
practice absolutely, as did the moderate rationalists, although 
they did not entirely deny the possible reality of astral magic. 
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Their most characteristic trait was the connection they per- 
ceived between the practice of astral magic and the magician’s 
affinity for philosophy: in their view, a rationalist philosophy 
was bound to lead to the practice of astral magic. 

(c) False in respect of its reality but psychologically ef- 
fective, and forbidden: Some circles denied that astral magic 
could actually bring down stellar forces, but believed that there 
was some psychological benefit in the practice. Nevertheless, 
they, too, prohibited its use from the standpoint of Halakhah 
(Gersonides, Jedaiah ha-Penini of Béziers). In a sense, this 
might be considered an intermediate position, though it is 
closer to that of the moderate rationalists and its proponents 
were essentially a subgroup of the latter. 

(d) Real and permitted: Certain thinkers believed in the 
absolute reality of astral magic (Nissim of Marseilles, Frat 
Maimon) and even considered it halakhically legitimate (Levi 
b. Abraham). For such thinkers, astral magic was a theologi- 
cal principle that could be used in interpreting various bibli- 
cal passages. 

All these issues provided the background for Rashba’s 
ultimate decision to support a limited ban. 

After much hesitation, and spurred on by the influence of 
Asher b. Jehiel, Rashba and the Barcelona community issued a 
herem on July 26, 1305, against “any member of the community 
who, being under the age of 25 years, shall study the works of 
the Greeks on natural science or metaphysics, whether in the 
original language or in translation.” 

Works by Jewish philosophers were excepted, as was the 
study of medicine. The ban was intended to prevent young 
men from being influenced by Greek philosophy to turn away 
“from the Torah of Israel which is above these sciences. How 
can any man dare to judge between human wisdom based on 
analogy, proof, and thought, and the wisdom of God, between 
whom and us there is no relation nor similarity? Will man, 
who is embodied in a vessel of clay, judge ... God his creator 
to say, God forbid, what is possible and what he cannot do? 
Truly this, sometimes leads to utter heresy” (Resp. Rashba 
pt. 1, no. 415). A ban was also pronounced against all who “say 
about Abraham and Sarah that in reality they symbolize mat- 
ter and form; that the 12 tribes of Israel are [an allegory] for 
the 12 planets ... [and] that the Urim and Thummim are to 
be understood as the astrolabe instrument.... Some of them 
say that everything in the Torah, from Bereshit to the giving 
of the law, is entirely allegorical” (ibid., no. 416). 

The condemnation of extreme allegory did not arouse 
opposition, but the prohibition on the study of “Greek wis- 
dom” until the age of 25 was sharply opposed on grounds of 
principle, though to Rashba and his group this formula was 
certainly in many respects a compromise. Among the many 
communities and individual sages in Provence and Spain who 
opposed the ban, the great talmudic scholar Menahem b. Sol- 
omon Meiri was one of the most eloquent voices. In his coun- 
ter-herem (printed in excerpts in Jubelschrift... L. Zunz (1884), 
Heb. pt. 153-72) he reminded Adret of the failure of the early 
13'-century attacks against Maimonides. Rejecting insinua- 
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tions that the study of philosophy causes heresy, he pointed 
to many talmudic scholars who were students of philosophy. 
Meiri stressed that sciences such as mathematics were neces- 
sary for the understanding of many passages in the Talmud. 
He regarded the prohibition against certain types of study as 
self-defeating: “Each individual [nature] will search for what 
suits him according to his natural inclination.” This trait of hu- 
man intellect and nature, he maintains, will even cause the sec- 
ond generation of the excommunicating community to seek 
ways out of this prohibition. Meiri was well aware that there 
was a more radical wing among the rationalists, which he op- 
posed (see his commentary to Psalms, ed. by J. Cohn (1936), 
e.g., ch. 36, p. 78f., and many passages in his commentary to 
Proverbs and to Mishnah Avot). 

Finally, Jedaiah b. Abraham Bedersi (ha-Penini) wrote 
Adret a “letter of apology” (Ketav Hitnazzelut) - actually a 
sharp attack against the anti-rationalists — basing himself on 
the spiritual greatness of Provengal Jews and praising ratio- 
nalism and philosophy. He daringly proclaims: 


My rabbis, please look into the mighty pattern of the benefits 
of philosophy to all of us, even to those who despise it. For it 
is extremely well-known that in ancient times anthropomor- 
phism was widespread, one may say almost in the entire Di- 
aspora of Israel ... but in every generation there arose geonim 
and sages - in Spain, in Babylonia and in the cities of Andalu- 
sia — who, thanks to their familiarity with the Arabic language, 
had the great opportunity to smell the perfume of the sciences, 
some much, some a little, for they are translated into this lan- 
guage. It is thanks to this that they began to elaborate and clarify 
many of their opinions on the Torah, above all as to the unity of 
God and the abolition of anthropomorphism, especially by the 
philosophical proofs taken from scientific works. 


He goes on to list this rationalistic literature, from the days 
of Saadiah Gaon onward (Resp. Rashba pt. 1., no. 418). This 
long epistle concludes: 


Relinquish your herem for the heart of this people will not turn 
away from philosophy and its books as long as there is breath 
in their frame and soul in their bodies, especially as together 
with it [ie., with devotion to philosophy], they are true to Torah 
and commandments. Even if they had heard it from the mouth 
of Joshua bin Nun they would never have accepted it, for they 
intend to do battle for the honor of the great teacher [i.e., Mai- 
monides] and his works; and for the holiness of his teaching 
they will sacrifice fortune, family, and soul as long as there is a 
breath in their bodies. And thus they will teach and command 
their children in generations to come (ibid.). 


On this sharp though inconclusive note, the great controversy 
of the early 14" century petered out. In any event, the expul- 
sion of the Jews from France by King Philip 1v on July 22, 1306, 
almost exactly one year after the Barcelona ban was issued, 
overshadowed the internal Jewish controversy. The greater ex- 
ternal threat totally eclipsed a potential internal threat from 
philosophy. Like its predecessors, the Barcelona ban, as lim- 
ited as it was in comparison to earlier bans, also proved inef- 
fective and unenforceable, and to that extent, the rationalists 
had the last word in the controversy. 
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Aftermath of the Controversy 

The tension between rationalists and antirationalists never 
abated throughout the Middle Ages. Among the beleaguered 
Jews of 15'-century Christian Spain, Maimonidean rational- 
ism was seen by many as the root cause of the misfortunes 
and the reason for *apostasy. On the other hand, a man like 
Abraham *Bibago, throughout his Derekh Emunah, defended 
rationalism, not only as being justified but as the very essence 
of Judaism. Proudly calling himself “a pupil of Maimonides,” 
he believed that the Jewish people is the bearer of reason - 
weak in this world as reason is weak against the unreason- 
able passions. Generalizing the traditional rationalistic view, 
he stated: 


The reasonable creature having reason has to study the sci- 
ences; and being a believer, he will study Torah and acquire 
faith and its roots and dogmas. The first study will be a kind 
of carrier and vessel to bear the second study. In the same way 
that life is an assumption and carrier by which humanity and 
speech are carried, so through the form of reason - by whose 
accomplishment one studies and acquires the sciences - Torah 
study will be assumed and carried. Thus faith will be complete 
and without doubt, and the one attitude [faith], will not con- 
flict with the other [philosophy]. Therefore did the sage say, 
‘Reason and faith are two lights’ To solve all doubts we must 
explain that ‘Greek wisdom’ cannot be the above-mentioned 
wisdom of reason belonging to man insofar as he is a man. 
Hence it is a human wisdom and not a Greek one. The wisdom 
called [by talmudic sages] ‘Greek wisdom, must be something 
peculiar to the Greeks and not to another nation (see above, 
pt. 2, ch. 3, 46a). 


‘That views like this were acceptable also among 16'*-century 
Ashkenazi Jewry is proved by the fact that the Sefer ha-Miknah 
by *Joseph b. Gershom of Rosheim is in reality a kind of syn- 
opsis of Bibago’s Derekh Emunah. In Renaissance Italy Jehiel 
b. Samuel of *Pisa wrote a detailed treatise (Minhat Kenaot) 
against rationalism, while the life and works of many of his 
contemporaries and countrymen constituted a clear espousal 
of it. In Poland-Lithuania in the 16-17 centuries the ten- 
sion between Maimonideans and anti-Maimonideans like- 
wise continued, as evidenced, for example, by the dispute be- 
tween Moses *Isserles and Solomon b. Jehiel *Luria (see Moses 
Isserles, Resp., nos. 687; and see also his Torat ha-Olah). 

The problems of the synthesis between Judaism and 
other cultures, of the proper content of Jewish education, and 
of the right way to God - through reason or through mystic 
union — has remained, though formulations and expressions 
have changed considerably. The old hierarchical basis of Jewish 
leadership, wholeheartedly hated by Maimonides, has disap- 
peared, but the leadership of the individual scholar, even after 
Maimonides, retained many hierarchical and sacral elements 
(see *Semikhah). The Mishneh Torah did not supersede the 
Talmud, and Maimonides’ aristocratic opposition to monetary 
support for Torah study failed completely. So strong was his 
personality, however, that most of his opponents made great 
efforts to say that they opposed not Maimonides himself but 
some element of his teaching or, better still, some misguided 
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interpretation or citation of his work. The Maimonidean con- 
troversy is both very specifically at the heart of Jewish culture 
and, at the same time, part or a set of problems central to Ju- 
daism, Islam, and Christianity alike. 
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[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson / Raphael Jospe and 
Dov Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


MAIMONIDES, MOSES (Moses ben Maimon; known in 
rabbinical literature as “Rambam”; from the acronym Rabbi 
Moses Ben Maimon; 1135-1204), rabbinic authority, codifier, 
philosopher, and royal physician. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The most illustrious figure in Judaism in the post-talmudic 
era, and one of the greatest of all time, Maimonides was born 
in Cordoba, Spain, to his father *Maimon, dayyan of Cordoba 
and himself a renowned scholar and pupil of Joseph *ibn Mi- 
gash. He continues his genealogy, “the son of the learned Jo- 
seph, son of Isaac the dayyan, son of Joseph the dayyan, son 
of Obadiah the dayyan, son of the rabbi Solomon, son of Oba- 
diah” (end of commentary to Mishnah); traditions extend the 
genealogy to R. Judah ha-Nasi. Posterity even recorded the day 
and hour and even minute of his birth, “On the eve of Pass- 
over (the 14 of Nisan) which was a Sabbath, an hour and a 
third after midday, in the year 4895 (1135) of the Creation” 
(Sefer Yuhasin). Maimonides’ grandson David gives the same 
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day and year without the hour (at the beginning of his com- 
mentary to tractate Rosh Ha-Shanah). 

As a result of the fall of Cordoba to the *Almohads in 
May or June, 1148, when Moses had just reached his 13'» birth- 
day, and the consequent religious persecution, Maimon was 
obliged to leave Cordoba with his family and all trace of them 
is lost for the next eight or nine years, which they spent wan- 
dering from place to place in Spain (and possibly Provence) 
until in 1160 they settled in Fez. Yet it was during those years of 
wandering, which Maimonides himself describes as a period 
“while my mind was troubled, and amid divinely ordained 
exiles, on journeys by land and tossed on the tempests of the 
sea’ (end of commentary to Mishnah) that he laid the strong 
foundations of his vast and varied learning and even began his 
literary work. Not only did he begin the draft of the Siraj, his 
important commentary on the Mishnah, in 1158, but in that 
same year, at the request of a friend, he wrote a short treatise 
on the Jewish calendar (Maamar ha-Ibbur) and one on logic 
(Millot Higgayon) and had completed writing notes for a com- 
mentary on a number of tractates of the Babylonian Talmud, 
and a work whose aim was to extract the halakhah from the 
Jerusalem Talmud (see below Maimonides as halakhist). Ac- 
cording to Muslim authorities the family became formally 
converted to Islam somewhere in the period between 1150 
and 1160. But Saadiah ibn Danan (Z. Edelmann (ed.), Hemdah 
Genuzah (1856), 16a) relates that the Muslims maintain the 
same about many Jewish scholars, among them Dunash ibn 
Tamim, Hasdai b. Hasdai, and others. In any case in the year 
1160 Maimon and his sons, Moses and David, and a daugh- 
ter, were in Fez. In his old age ‘Abd al-Mu'min, the Almohad 
ruler, somewhat changed his attitude to the Jews, becoming 
more moderate toward those who were living in the central, 
Moroccan, part of his realm. It was probably on account of this 
that in 1159 or early in 1160 Maimon deemed it worthwhile to 
emigrate with his family to Morocco and settle in Fez. Living 
in Fez at that time was R. Judah ha-Kohen ibn Susan, whose 
fame for learning and piety had spread to Spain, and Maimo- 
nides, then 25, studied under him. Many Jews had outwardly 
adopted Islam and their consciences were troubling them, 
and this prompted Maimon to write his Iggeret ha-Nehamah 
(“Letter of Consolation”) assuring them that he who says his 
prayers even in their shortest form and who does good works 
remains a Jew (Hemdah Genuzah, pp. LXXIV-LXXXI11). Mean- 
time his son worked at his commentary on the Mishnah and 
also continued his general studies, particularly medicine; in 
his medical works he frequently refers to the knowledge and 
experience he gained among the Muslims in North Africa (see 
Maimonides as physician). Here also he wrote his Iggeret ha- 
Shemad (“Letter on Forced Conversion”) also called Iggeret 
Kiddush ha-Shem (“Letter of the Sanctification of the Divine 
Name’). These letters of father and son, as well as Maimonides’ 
utterances after leaving Morocco, do not point to outrages and 
bloody persecutions. Although Maimonides in the opening 
lines of the Iggeret ha-Shemad most strongly deprecates the 
condemnation of the forced converts by “the self-styled sage 
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